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:-Paius  has  undergone  so  mahy  and  such  important  altera- 
tions, as  to  astonish  even  the  resident,  in  his  comparifton  of 
What  the  capital  was  at  a  very  recent  p^od  with  what  it  is 
at  the  pltsent  moment.  These  changes  have  demanded  from 
the  publishers  of  this  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Paws 
(hjtnfi  more  than  ordinal^  attentioh,  and  a  careful  verificatioti 
of  the  whole,  by  the  latest  jnspectiori.  of  all  the  public  monu- 
metits,  institutions,  and  i]n|m>vei&6nts  both  of  the  metrq>olis 
imd  of  its  vieinity. 

In  minutely  detailing  modem  Paris,  the  ancient  parts  of  the 
City,  which  abound  iti  remains  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the 

Siodi  of  the  renaissdnce  des  arts,  have  not  been  forgotten. 
Id  Paris,  though  rarely  explored  by  strangers,  or  even  by 
titttives,  will  abundantly  repay  the  visit  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  artist,*  and  this  interesting  dass  of  sights,  which  is  passed 
over  too  lightly,  or  not  at  all  noticed,  in  most  Guides,  has 
here  been  particularly  attended  to. 

The  French  and  English  Guides  that  exist  are  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  matter  they  treat  of.  In  the  present  work  there 
will  be  found  condensed  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  and 
intei-esting  information,  boolcs  of  the  first  authority  having 
been  iDnsulted  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Paris ;  while 
Jjersonal  observation  has  supplied  with  great  accuracy  the  ac- 
count of  all  that  now  meets  tne  eye  in  the  metropolis.  In  the 
Collection  of  this  information,  and  in  the  compilatioli  of  the 
Wotk,  neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared. 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  in  this  volume,  which  has  been 
deemed  best  calculated  not  only  to  increase  the  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  the  account,  but  also  to  save  the  visitor  much 
useless  expenditure  of  time  and  exertion.  Whatever  relates  to 
the  institutions  and  general  statistics  of  Paris  has  been  put  into 
the  First  Part,  entitled  General  InfornuUion ;  while  every  other 
object  of  interest  is  described  in  the  arrondissement  where  it 
occurs,  and  tiie  arrondissements  are  placed  in  numerical  order, 
the  Visitor  is  supposed  to  start  from  the  Tuileries,  to  study  his 
.  map  of  Paris  with  care,  and  then  to  go  through  the  arrondisse- 
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ments,  inspecting  their  contents  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged  in  this  work,  or  omitting  some,  according  to  his 
taste  and  inclination.  By  so  doing  he  will  see  every  thing  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  will  pass  over  no- 
thing that  is  really  worthy  of  being  examined  by  the  tourist. 
By  a  reference  to  the  Index,  where  all  the  objects  described 
in  the  body  of  the  work  are  carefully  classified,  the  reader 
may  easily  see,  at  one  glance,  the  whole  of  any  particular 
class  of  things  of  which  he  may  be  in  search. 

The  Publishers  trust  that  the  conscientious  care  which  has 
guided  them  in  the  publication  of  this  volume  will  obtain  the 
approbation  of  the  English  visitor.  Any  correction  which 
may  suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
which  are  necessarily  of  continual  occurrence  in  a  capital  like 
Paris,  will  be  gladly  received. 

Paris  is  one  of  the  great  centres  not  only  of  French  but  of 
continental  intellect ;  from  its  prolific  press  the  most  valuable 
publications  are  constantly  issuing;  it  takes  the  lead  in  scien-' 
tific  research  and  discovery,  and  has  every  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  magnificent  and  wonderful  city.  Its  superb  and 
beautiful  collections  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  with  an  admi- 
rable spirit  of  generous  liberality,  are  thrown  gratuitously  open 
not  only  to  natives,  but  particularly  and  at  all  seasons  to  fo- 
reigners. In  every  branch  of  knowledge  lectures  are  delivered 
gratis  by  the  most  eminent  professors,  and  the  traveller  who 
has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  fine  arts  becomes,  on  arriv- 
ing in  Paris,  in  some  measure  identified  with  them ;  even  the 
public  amusements  of  the  capital  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 

The  metropolis  is  naturally  salubrious,  and  the  purity  of  its 
atmosphere  may  be  at  once  ascertained  by  viewing  it  from  an 
elevated  situation.  How  unlike  the  view  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  with  its  canopy  of  fogs  and  clouds,  and  its 
sickly  sunbeams !  There,  every  building  is  blackened  with 
smoke,  and  the  eye  looks  down  upon  darkening  vapours  and 
mists ;  but  if  Paris  be  seen  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Pantheon,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  Tfitoile,  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  or  the  cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  the  Panorama 
is  complete ;  there  is  no  indistinctness  or  confusion  in  the  pro- 
spect ;  every  palace,  church,  and  public  edifice  stands  distinctly 
before  the  eye,  and,  interspersed  with  the  foliage  of  the  gardens 
and  the  boulevards,  the  whole  forms  a  prospect  at  once  grand 
and  beautiful.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  lively  me- 
tropolis is  the  most  attractive  emporium  of  pleasure  and  litera- 
ture in  the  world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest  for  the 
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advantages  it  presents;  drcumstances  which  render  it  the  ge« 
neral  rendezvous  for  all  nations  of  the  globe. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  treasures  of  art  and  industry 
for  which  this  capital  is  so  renowned,  a  residence  of  several 
months  will  hardly  suffice.  There  are,  however,  many  per- 
sons who  visit  Paris  for  only  a  few  days,  and  who  therefore 
have  not  time  to  inspect  all  the  arrondissements  of  the  town 
in  detail,  as  they  are  here  treated.  To  such  persons  the  fol- 
lowing list,  arranged  in  the  order  which  is  the  most  convenient 
for  the  saving  of  time,  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

LIST   OF   PLACES  THAT   MUST   BE   SEEN   BY   A   STRANGER, 

With  reference  to  page  of  Guide  at  which  they  are  described. 

Palace  of  Tuilerie?  afc?t   Trinmphal 
Arch  of  the  Carrousel  (p.  160, 171) 


I     The  Louvre  and  its  Museums  (p.  173.) 
^>-Palace  and  fiillaries  of  the  Palais  Na- 
tional (p.  222.)' t-  -  '  ^^  '^ 
i^  Column  of  Place  Vend6me  (p.  189.) 
^   Obelisk  of  Luxor  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  (p.  1»2.) 
Triumphal  Arch  at  the  Barri6rc  dc 

I'fetolle  (p.  203.) 
Chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand  (p.  207.) 
Chapelle  Expiatoire  (p.  2^3.) 
--  Church  of  the  Madeleine  (p.  216.) 
—Notre  Dame  de  Lorettc  (p.  232.) 
—St.  Vincent  de  Paule  (p.  253.) 
Strasburg  Railway  Terminus  (p.  272.) 
;  Exchange  (p.  236.) 
Biblioth^que  Nationale  (p.  238.) 
Conservatoire,  Arts,  Metiers  (p.  281.) 
Abattoir  of  Popincourt  (p.  299.) 
^Cemetery  of  P6re  Lachaise  (p.  300.) 
^  Garden  of  Plants,  Museums  (p.  460.) 
Gobelins  Manufactory  (p.  450.) 


Pantheon  (p.  435.)  — 

Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  p.  t39.) 

Column  de  la  Bastille  Cp.  31 1.)         -^ 

Cathedral  of  Noire  Dame  (p.  327.)    • 

Hotel  de  ville  (p.  343.)  -  -  - 

Palace  of  Luxembourg,  Picture  (iuUen-  ■ 

Cp  4H.) 
Church  of  St.  Sulpice  (p.  408.) 
Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay  (p.  356.)  ' 
Legislative  Assembly  (p.  3G0.) 
Hdtel  des  Invaiides  (p.  372.)  -    ^ 
Artesian  Well  of  Grcnelie  (p.  380.) 
Mus^e  d'Artillerie  (p.  388.) 
Church  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s  (p.  301). 
The  Mint  (p.  396.) 
^le  des  Beaux  Arts  (p.  402.) 
Hdtel  auny  (p.  423.)    - 
St.  Cloud  (p.  537.) 

Sevres- China  Manufactorv  (p.  552.) 
Versailles  (p.  554.) 
Fontainebleau  (p.  521.) 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis  (p.M2.) 
vincennes  (p.  583.) 


The  visitor  is  strongly  recommended,  as  a  general  i-eference, 
to  consult  the  article  headed  Stranger's  Diary,  in  the  daily 
English  newspaper,  Galignani's  Messenger y  which  is  taken  in 
at  all  the  principal  cafes,  restaurants,  &c.,  or  may  be  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  day  or  month,  and  where  whatever  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  day  of  publication  is  always  mentioned,  with 
all  necessary  information  concerning  it. 

The  stranger  in  Paris  is  also  advised  to  attend  high  mass  at 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  or  at  the  churches  of  St.  Roch, 
St.  Eustache,  or  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  at  10  any  Sunday 
morning,  if  he  would  witness  an  imposing  spectacle,  and  be 
gratified  with  excellent  music. 

The  stranger  will  do  well,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  to 
write  for  permission  to  see  the  following  places  :  viz.,  the 
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sUkto  rooms  of  the  Hdtel  ds  Vill«,  and,  but  which  is  rarely 
granted,  the  Catacombs,  \a  M.le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  H6tel  d« 
Ville.— The  Saintc  Chapelle,  to  if.  le  Ministre  des  Traoaux 
Publics. — The  Mint,  to  see  the  coining  (the  Museum,  &c.,  being 
public  on  certain  days,  see  p.  396)  to  if .  /«  President  de  la 
Commission  des  Monnaies,  Hdtd  des  Motmoies. — The  Ib^ 
primerie  National©,  \o  M.  le  JHrecteur  de  Vlmfrimerie  Nch 
tiorude,  rue  Vieille  du  Temple. -^TbB  Galeries  des  Plans  dm 
Forteresses  de  France,  at  the  Invalides,  to  M.U  Chef  des  For^ 
tifications,  au  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. — ^Vincennes,  to  if .  (0 
Commandant  de  la  Direction  de  VArtilleriey  a  Vincennes. — 
— The  grounds  of  Neuilly,  to  M.  V Administrateur  des  affaires 
et  biens  d'Orl^ns,  rue  de  Varennes,  No.  26.— The  Porcelain 
Manufactory  of  Sevres,  (the  museum  and  exhibition  rooms  ut 
open  on  certain  days  with  passport,  see  p.  554)  to  M.  le  Mi- 
nistre  du  Commerce.  These  letters  must  be  either  left  at  th^ 
respective  residences,  or  sent  franked  by  post.  The  visitor 
will  then  receive  in  a  day  or  two  the  special  tickets  desire4. 
The  following  is  the  usual  form  of  the  letter  to  be  written  :r— 

M.  "^ {gimng  his  title,  &c.) 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  prlef  de  vouloir  bien  me  faire  adresser 
un  billet  pour  {name  number  of  penons),  afln  de  visiter  (m»w« 
name  ofplaca),  N'ayant  que  peu  de  jours  h  rester  k  Pari^*  il 
me  serait  tr^s-agr^able  de  le  poss^der  auftsitdt  que  possible. 

VeuiUez  re«evoir,  avec  mes  remercimente,  Tassurance  de  U 
haute  consideration  avec  laquelle  j'ai  rhonneur  d'etre, 

Yotre  tr^s  humble  serviteur, 

[Sign  name  with  addre99,  very  clearly  written*) 

Should  the  stranger,  as  is  often  the  case  in  consequence  of 
the  negligence  of  some  inferior  functionary,  not  receive  a 
speedy  reply  to  his  letter,  he  will  do  well  to  call  for  it  in  per- 
son at  the  proper  office.  To  this  it  maybe  added,  that  while 
leave  is  rarely  granted  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  prisons,  the 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  are  thrown  open,  not 
only  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  but  also  for  the  relief  of 
the  necessitous  stranger,  with  a  liberality  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended. 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  errors  which  occur  in  the  de- 
livery of  journals  casually  sent  from  Paris  to  England,  it  should 
be  known  that  all  newspapers  can  only  be  put  either  into  the 
grand  post-office,  rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  or  into  one  of  the 
principal  receiving-houses,  where  (with  the  address  written  on  a 
band  of  paper  nut  round  the  journal)  five  centimes  must  be 
paid  with  each  for  postage. 
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The  stranger,  on  arrivit^  in  Parte,. is  often  at  a  loss  to 
choose  among  the  good  things  presented  to  fas  tastfe  by  the 
cartes  of  the  restaurants,  sosne  of  which  contain  thr«e  to  four 
hundred  dishes.  The  following  list  of  some  of  the  bfst  will 
no  doubt  be  well  received  by  the  gastronomic  traveller  : — 

*   SOUPS  (Pot AGE). 
A  la  bisque. — A  *ia  julieitne. — AU  macaroni. — Au  riz. — A  la 
■pur^e* — Pur^e  aux  croutons. 

MEATS  (ViANDE). 
Beefsteak  au  beurre  d'anchois. — Filet  de  bceuf,  au  vin  de  Ma- 
^^Bi'^Frit^ttdd&u^  dAuce  tomato.— His  de  teau,  piqu^  ft  la  flilan- 
ciire.-^RiB  de  veau  h  Id  poulette.—T^te  de  teatt  en  matelotte. 
— Tete  de  vedU  en  tortue.— Cotelette  de  motttoh  h  la  Soubise. 
— Cotelette  de  roouton  saot^e  oux  truffes*— Filet  mignon»— • 
ttognon^;  iiu  vin  de  Champagne. 

POULTRY  (VOLAlLtE). 

Poulet  &  la  MAtengd.-^Poulct  en  fricassee.— Ptmiet  ft  la  tar- 
t«re.— Poulet  en  Mayotifiaise.— Poulet  aaut^  aux  chjimpiguons. 
— Supreme  de  volaille.— Coquille  ft  la  flnanci^re.-^roquettea  d* 
tolaille.— Saladi;  de  volaille  ft  la  Mayotinaise.— 'Bigo(it  ft  la  fl- 
ftnanci^re. — ^oie  gras  en  caisse. 

GAME  (GiBiER). 

PeiKlreau  en  salmis  aux  truffes.— Perdreau  rdti.-^Gftille  ft  la 

flrtanciere.—Caille^  rf»tie. 

PASTRY  (PATtSsCtUft). 
Vol-au-vent  ft  \a  fluancifere.— Tol-au-vetit  de  ris  de  veau 
aux  trnffes.^Vol-au-Vent  de  turbot  ft  la  b^chamelle.-^VdK-au- 
vent,  de  diet  de  voUllle  aux  truffcs.— Pftt4  de  fbie  gras. 

FISH  (l»019S0ll). 

turbot,  sauce  aux  huttres.— Turhot^  sauce  aux  cftpres.— Sau- 
mon,  sauce  aux  capres.^autnon  ft  Id  Genevoise. — Trulte  en 
Mayonnaise.— Eperlan  au  gratitt.— Bpetlah  frit.— Sole  au  gra- 
tirt.— Sole  ft  la  Norniande.— Filet  de  Sole  ft  la  mftttre  d'hdtel. 
—Matelotte  de  carpe  et  d'anguille.-^Anguille  ft  la  tartare.— B^- 
chameile  de  poisson. — Ecr^visses  ft  la  Bordelaise. 

SIDE-DISHES  (Gi(Tlit:METS). 
Coquillc  aux  champignons.— Macaroni  au   gratin.— Chou)t- 
fleurs^  au  Parmesan.— Omelette^  aux  fines  herbes.— Arllcbauls^ 
ft  la  barigoule.-*Artichaut8,  frits. 

SWfiET  trttTO   (EstREMETS  AU  SUCRE). 

Belgnets  de  prtinitie.— Belgnels  d'abricots.— Omelette  soufil^e. 

Omelette  aUx  confitures.— Charlotte  de  pommc.-^Charlolte  aux 

confitures*— Charlotte  rus9e.*-Charlotte  aux  fralses.*— Croqueitts 

de  rls.- Abricots  ft  la  Gondfi.-^roUtes  au  Madftre.— Meringue 

.   aux  confitures.— ^Mel'ingue  glac6e. 

b 
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WINES  (VINS). 

Red.  Burgund^f.  —  Reaune.  —  Pomard .  —  Nuits.  —  Volnay.  — 
Chambertin.  —  Romance.  —  Hermitage. — C6te-R6tie.  — Claret. — 
GhMeau-Margaux. — Moutton. — LaffitJe.— M^doc. — Pichon. — 
White.  Chablis.—Meursault.—Saint-Peray.— Hermitage.— Sau- 
terne. — Champagne. — Sweet  Wises.    Lunel. — ^Frontignan. 

LIQUEURS. 

Eau-de-vie.  —  Kirsch.  —  Anisette.  -—Curasao.  —  Marasquin. — 
Absinthe. — Creme  de  Moka. — ^Noyaux. — Cr^me  de  Caf6. — Huile 
de  Vanille. — Huile  de  Rose. — Liqueurs  des  Ues. 

The  visitor  in  Pans  who  is  inclined  to  go  to  a  boarding-hou^ 
should  be  very  careful  to  choose  one  of  respectability ;  and  we 
caulljn  the  stranger  against  a  kind  of  establishment  that  is 
apt  to  deceive  foreigners,  and  which  has  become  very  prevalent 
in  this  capital  since  the  abolition  by  law  of  public  gaming- 
houses. Many  persons  have  opened  tables-d'hdte  and  board- 
ing-houses;  under  cover  of  which  card-playing  to  a  considerable 
extent  is  carried  on  in  the  evening,  and  the  unwary  visitor 
may  be  easily  inveigled  to  play,  and  to  lose  sums  to  a  lai^e 
amount.  They  are  frequented  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  of 
fashionable  exterior,  but  of  very  indifferent  character. 

The  facilities  of  introduction  and  of  social  intercourse  which 
Paris  affords  to  distinguished  strangers  far  exceed  those  of  any 
other  capital.  A  presentation  at  the  filysee  must  of  course  be 
sought  through  the  usual  medium,  that  of  the  ambassador  of 
the  country  to  which  the  applicant  may  belong.  Generally, 
however,  the  stranger  in  Paris  will  find  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  resident  families  in  fashionable,  official,  or  professional 
life,  and  not  a  few  of  the  foreign,  domiciled  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  receive,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
the  winter  season,  once  a-week,  in  the  evening,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve.  Most  of  the  eminent  savants  and 
men  of  letters,  chief  librarians,  and  directors  of  the  great  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institutions,  of  the  resident  representatives, 
and  especially  the  coryphaeus  of  each  political  sect,  have  like- 
wise their  soirees.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  numberless 
Erviate  balls  and  occasional  parties,  to  which  personal  respecta^ 
ility  and  suitable  acquaintance  ensure  easy  access.  What  we 
may  call  more  public  and  still  more  advantageous  are  the  even- 
ing receptions  of  the  Ministers  of  State,  the  president  of  the 
L^islative  Assembly,  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  chiefs  of 
the  national  guard,  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  the  higher  munici- 
pal functionaries,  and  even  the  directors  and  principal  artistes 
of  the  first  theatres.  In  the  course  of  a  month  the  prominent 
persons  of  every  department  of  political,  literary,  and  fashion- 
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able  life  may  be  seen  at  the  various  soir^Sy  so  as  to  content 
the  curiosity  of  a  well-bred  stranger  of  liberal  tastes  and  active 
social  habits.  The>  host  does  not  spontaneously  serve  as  in- 
troducer ;  considering  the  multitude  of  foreigners  circulating, 
the  task  would  indeed  be  impossible ;  but  a  request  suffices  for 
the  fonnation  of  a  cursory  acquaintance,  which  is  often  im- 
proved into  an  agreeable  intimacy.  At  these  assemblages  long 
visits  and  long  **  talks'*  are  not  bon  ton;  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
attend  several  the  same  evening.  The  name  of  the  guestis  usually 
announced  at  the  door  of  the  salon ;  after  a  salutation  of  the 
hosts,  movement  within  and  exit  are  entirely  free.  Whoever 
wishes  to  be  presented  at  the  soiree  of  a  Minister  does  best  to 
seek  the  auspices  of  the  diplomatic  representative  of  his  coun- 
try, who  ushers  the  Slite  only,  and  with  a  discrimination  uni- 
versally expected.  The  foreign  legations  and  agents,  and  the 
superior  officers,  in  full  uniform,  along  with  strangers  of  rank, 
and  natives  and  envoys  from  all  regions  in  costume,  who  fre- 
quent them,  produce  an  exceedingly  dazzling  and  diversified  effect. 
A  refined  and  amiable  courtesy  marks  the  deportment  of  nearly 
all  the  entertainers.  The  number  of  ladies  that  figure  at  the 
Ministerial  soirees  is  comparatively  small ;  yet  most  of  the  fe- 
male members  of  the  Ministers*  families  appear  aJso.  Little 
conversation,  however,  takes  place ;  a  passing  bow,  or  a  few 
sentences  from  a  familiar  acquaintance,  is  the  most  thai  polite- 
ness or  gallantry  can  bestow  on  these  occasions.  The  public 
balls  of  a  benevolent  nature  afford  opportunity,  at  the  cost 
of  ten  or  twenty  francs  a  ticket,  of  seeing  the  haul  ton  of 
French  and  foreign  society. 

The  professional  reader  will  find  in  the  chapter  on  Medical 
Institutions  the  most  ample  information,  now  so  frequently 
required  by  foreigners,  more  especially  by  the  English  and 
Americans. 

Ample  information  will  likewise  be  found  respecting  the  pre- 
sent law  on  Patents. 

The  foUowing  few  remarks  on  the  best  mode  of  \isiting  the 
environs  of  Paris  may  be  useful  to  the  stranger. 

Persons  visijing  Versailles  should  leave  Paris,  not  later  than 
9  in  the  morning,  either  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tues- 
day, or  Wednesday,  or  with  passport  on  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days, and  proceed  by  theVcrsailles  and  Meudon  railroad  (left 
bank),  Barriere  du  Maine,  the  station  of  which  at  Versailles 
is  the  nearest  to  the  palace.  This  will  give  time'to  allow  of  a 
cursory  glance  being  taken  of  the  exterior  of  the  palace,  and 
al  12  o'clock,  the  time  of  opening  the  doors,  visitors  can  enter 
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ftt  once  and  in^)ect  the  interior  without  being  dnnoycd  by  the 
cro^d.  After  seeing  the  historical  galleries  and  the  gardens, 
the  stranger  may  visit  the  Trianons  (which,  however,  is  barely 
possible  on  the  same  day),  and  to  return  to  Paris  the  Ver- 
sailles and  St.  Cloud  railroad  (right  bank)  should  be  taken, 
by  which  means  two  magnificent  views  of  Paris  and  the 
neighbouring  country  will  have  been  obtained,  one  from  the 
south  by  the  former  railroad,  the  other  from  the  west  and 
northwest  by  the  latter,  (i) 

Hitherto  a  visit  to  Fontainebledu  has  been  too  often  omitted 
dh  account  of  the  distance ;  but,  since  the  opening  of  the  Lyons 
railroad,  it  can  be  performed  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The  vi- 
sitor, leaving  Pdris  by  the  first  train,  will  be  in  Fontairte- 
bleaU  by  9  or  lo  o'clock.  The  magnificent  palace,  more  his- 
toric In  its  decorations  than  Versailles.  And  with  its  park  and 
gardens  forming  altogether  the  finest  sight  of  the  kind  in  France, 
may  then  be  fully  inspected.  If  the  visitor  be  not  affaid  df  a 
little  fatigue,  he  will  have  time  enough  to  hire  a  carriage  for  a 
drive  of  a  few  hours  to  the  more  picturesque  points  of  the  fa- 
mous forest,  full  of  romantic  beauties  ana  rocky  scenery, 
Which  indeed  would  well  employ  another  day,  if  it  could  be 
spared.  We  Would  advise  the  stranger  who  is  not  pressed 
fdr  time;  atid  if  in  summel*,  to  return  to  Paris  by  the  steam- 
boat, th0*  scenery  of  the  river  Seine  being  well  worth  seeing. 

Many  other  delightful  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris,  a  great  number  of  which  are  now  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  existing  railroads.  Thus  the  Ghartres  line 
passes  through  Rambouillet,  famed  for  its  chateau  and  park, 
and  Ghartres,  remarkable  for  its  fine  cathedral  aud  valuable 
library  containing  upwards  of  loco  manuscripts,  both  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  one  day. — The  right  bank  Versailles 
railroad  passes  through  the  charming  villages  of  Suresne,  Pu- 
teaux,  St.  Gloud,  and  Sevres. — The  left  bank  Versailles  rail- 
i^fed,  by  Meudon,  Bellevue. — The  St.  Germain  line  touches  at 
Nanterre,  Rueil,  and  Chatou,  where  vehicles  may  be  found  for 
Bbugival,  Marly,  and  the  wood  of  La  Celle.— The  llduen  line 
touches  at  Poissy,  Meulan,  and  Mantes. — The  Northern  passes 
through  St.  Denis,  Enghien-les-Bains,  from  which  place  omni- 
buses go  to  Montmorency,  the  forest  of  which  is  highly  pictu- 
resque, and  a  ride  by  the  Hermitage  to  Ecouen,  or  by  Andilly 
to  the  RendeZ'Vous  de  Chasse,  is  one  of  the  greatest  treats  that 

(I)  We  may  here  remark,  for  the  convenience  of  the  stranger, 
that  a  small  programme  of  the  hours  of  departure  of  the  rail- 
way trains  of  all  the  lines  may  be  had  for  a  few  soUs  at  oil  tlie 
omnibus  offices. 
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a  lover  of  fii)^  fifenory  can  aiijoy.  At  Hie  Bt.  lieu  station  of 
the  same  line  the  stranger  will  find  vehicles  to  Chantilly  and 
Senlis,  which  may  easily  be  seen  in  a  day.  Lastly,  the  same 
line  touches  at  Pontoise,  Compi^ne,  and  the  ruins  of  Pierr^foflds. 
— ^By  the  Strasbourg  line  the  stranger  m^v  visit  Meaux,  and 
the  cathedral  containing  the  monument  (h  Bossuet,  and  the 
walks  in  whidi  he  used  to  meditate  k'\»  works. — ^Tbe  3cej|ui^ 
railroad  leads  in  a  few  minutes  to  Arcu(Hl»  Bagneux,  and  Bouiifih 
la-Beine.  frma  hence  vehii^les  go  to  Chatillon  and  Fontenayr 
auxrEoses. — The  Orleans  line  touches  at  Choisy*le-Roi,  and  a 
branch  of  it  leads  direct  to  Corbeil. — Lastly,  Ermenonville  and 
Mortfontaine  may  be  reached  by  hiring  carriages  at  Senlis, 
which  will  take  a  day. — ^Vipcennes,  St.  Maur,  and  Fontenayr 
sous-Bois  may  lie  seen  in  one  day.  The  visitor  may  con»)w 
on  the  subject  of  conveyances  the  annexed  small  table* 

The  visitor  should  by  no  means  fail  to  go  to  St.  Denis  and 
Vincennes. 

The  F4tes  of  most  of  the  places  in  the  envirops  of  Paris  aie 
held  on  a  Sunday,  but,  as  they  change  every  year  with  tbfs 
moveable  feasts,  to  avoid  'leading  the  stranger  Into  error,  we 
have  pot  given  the  day  in  our  description  of  the  places,  refer- 
ring the  reader  for  correct  information  to  the  notices  published 
Inrforehaod  in  the  daily  English  journal,  Gc^Ugnanis  Messenger. 

So  many  changes  have  %een  made  in  the  names  of  the  street 
and  places  during  the  last  two  years,  that  we  have  thought  H 
necessary  to  subjoin  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  most  ii^- 
portant,  althougn  many  continue  to  be  better  known  by  thefr 
former  names,  thap  by  their  new  ones. 

The  Palais  Royal  is  now  the  Palais  National — ^the  rpe  de 
Valois  du  Palais,  tbe  rue  du  24  Fevrier — rue  du  Dauphin,  rm 
de  la  Convention — rue  Boyale  St.  l^onore,  Pont  et  Place 
Louis  XV,  et  Louis  XVI.,  are  now  rue,  Pont,  apd  Place  de  la 
€oncorde-^rue  de  Jomville,  rue  da  Cirque — Faubourg  du  Roule, 
Faubourg  St.  Honore — rue  du  Ghemin  de  Versailles,  rue  du 
Banquet — rue  d'Angouleme,  rue  de  TUnion — rue  Neuve  4e 

r  Berry ^  rue  de  la  Fraternity — ^rue  des  £curies  d'Artois,  rue  deja 
Reforme — rue  de  Valois  du  Roule^  rue  Cisalpine — filys^e  Bpur- 

.  bon,  Elysee  Natiopal,  .rue  Coquenard,  rue  Lamartine — fine 
Bourbon  Villeneuve,  rue  and  Plajee  d'Aboukir — Pont  et  rue  du 
Pont  Louis  Philippe,  Poat  et  rue  du  Pont  de  lajReforme — rue  et 
Place  Royale  St.  Antoine,  rue  et  Place  des  Vosges— rue  St.  Do- 
minique d*Enfer,  rue  Royer-Collard — rue  des  Deux  ^glises,  rue 
deFAbb^derBp^. 
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WITH  CONVEYANCES  TO  THEM. 


CONVEYANCES. 
Rue  Christine,  No.  4.— Sceaux  railroad. 
Place  du  Carrousel— Railroad,  r.  St.  Lazare. 
Rue  St.  Martin,  232. 

Place  du  Carrousel— Rue  du  Bouloi,  7,  9. 
Place  des  Petits  P^res- Place  Dauphine,  Om- 
Railroad,  Chauss^e  du  Maine.  [nibus. 

Place  du  Louvre,  Omnibus. 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  6. 

Rue  St.  Martin,  232 — Northern  railroad. 
Rue  du  29  Juillet,  Omnibus. 
Railroad,  Chauss^e  du  Maine. 
Place  St.  Sulpice,  4.  [de  Gr^ve. 

Railroad,  Boul.  I'Hdpital— Steam-boat,  Place 
Rue  Faub.  St.  Penis,  5i — Northern  railroad. 
Steam-boat^  Place  de  Gr^ve — Railroad,  Boul- 
Northern  railroad.  [vard  de  TEdpital. 

Rue  St.  Martin,  256 — Northern  railroad. 
R.  Deux  Ecus,  23 — Railroad,  Boul.  Hdpital — 
R.  St.  Honors,  202,  Omnibus.     [Steam  boat, 
PI.  Bastille— R.  St.  Martin,  256.     [PL  Gr^ve. 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  6.  [256, 

Railroad,  Chauss^e  du  Maine — Rue  St.  Martin, 
Rue  St.  Martin,  256— Northern  railroad. 
Rue  St.  Martin,  256. 

Rue  de  Rivoli,  6 — Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare. 
Place  du  Louvre,  Omnibus — R.  de  Rivoli,  8. 
R.  de  Rivoli,  6,  8. 
Railroad,  rue  St.  Las^re,  120. 
Place  des  Petits  P^res,  Omnibus. 
Rue  Ste.  Apolline,  11. 
Railroad,  Chauss^e  du  Maine. 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  6 — Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare. 
Place  des  Petits  I^^res,  Omnibus. 
Place  du  Carrousel. — Railroad^  rue  St.  La- 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  4.  [zare,  120. 
R.  Faub.  S.  Denis,  12,  51. — Northern  railroad. 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  6. — Railroad,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

Northern  railroad. 

Place  de  la  Bastille,  rue  St.  Martin,  256. 
Cloitre  St.  Honors,  Omnibus.  [d'Enfer. 

Place  St.  Sulpice,  10. — Railroad,  Barri^re 
R.  Rivoli,  4 — Railroad,  r.  S.  Lazare — Railroad, 
R.  Rivoli,  6— Railroad,  r.  S.  Lazare.  [left  bank. 
R.  Rivoli,  4— Railroad,  r.  S.  Lazare— Railroad, 
Plaoe  de  ta  Bastille— R.  St.  Martin,  [left  bai^k. 
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PART  \. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

PASSPORTS. — ^The  recent  arrangements  made  between  the 
British  and  French  Governments  have  greatly  diminished 
the  annoyance  of  the  passport  system  for  the  English  tourist. 
A  person  desirous  of  visiting  Paris  need  now  only  apply  to  the 
French  Consul  at  London  for  a  pass,  which  costs  5  francs, 
and  will  enable  him  to  proceed  to  the  capital  without  the 
slightest  interruption.  The  pass  is  made  out  for  one  month ; 
but  the  visitor  will  not  be  annoyed  if  its  date  is  expired  by  a 
few  days.*  If  the  visitor  intends  to  prolong  his  stay,  or  if 
his  intention  be  to  visit  other  parte  of  France,  he  may 
go  through  the  usual  formalities  of  obtaining  a  passport  ih 
Pans,  by  means  of  the  British  Embassy,  39,  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honore,  open  from  11  to  2.  In  his  excursions  through 
Paris,  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  carry  his  pass  or  passport  about 
him,  as  it  will  obtain  him  admission  to  several  museums,  and 
be  very  useful  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  Those  persons  who 
cross  the  frontier  to  other  countries  should  be  careful  to  have 
their  passports  strictly  en  rigle,  and  properly  countersigned 
by  the  respective  ambassadors.  For  their  residences  see  the 
Directory  at  the  end  of  the  Guide. 

ROUTES  TO  PARIS.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various 
routes  from  the  coast  to  Paris,  all  by  railway. 

I.  Calais  to  Paris  in  8  to  10  hours,  by  Lille  and  Amiens. 

II.  Boulogne  to  Paris  in  6  to  8  hours.  (Fine  church  at 
Abbeville,-  and  Cathedral  at  Amiens.) 

III.  Havre  to  Paris,  in  5  to  7  hours,  passing  through 
Rouen .  (Cathedral  of  St.  Ouen,  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Museum, 
Bridge,  Quays,  &c.,  are  well  worth  stopping  one  day  at  Rouen.) 

rv.  Dieppe  to  Paris,  through  Rouen,  in  6  to  8  hours. 

V.  OSTEND  TO  Paris,  by  Brussels,  Lille,  &c.,  in  1 2  to  1 3  hours. 

CONVEYANCES. — Correct  information  reacting  convey- 
ances to  France  may  be  obtained  at  the  railroad  and  packet 
offices  in  London.  The  Dover,  Folkestone,  Southampton,  and 
Brighton  trains  leave  several  times  a-day  tor  meet  the  packets. 

f 
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2  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  most  rapid  way  to  Paris  is  by  the  moraing  or  eyening 
mafl  po6t  traias,  which  go  by  Dover  and  Calais  in  about  1 2  hours ; 
to  those  who  wish  to  travel  by  day  only  we  would  recom- 
mend Folkestone  and  Boulogne ;  and  to  those  who  do  not  object 
to  a  longer  sea  passage,  and  who  wish  to  traverse  a  country 
rich  and  beautiful  in  scenery,  we  would  say  Southampton  to 
Havre,  or  Brighton  to  pieppe.  From  Havre  the  traveller  has 
the  choice  of  the  steam  packet  to  Rouen,  and  from  thence  the 
railroad  to  Paria,  or  the  railroad  direct  to  Paris.  Travellers 
from  Dieppe  also  make  the  trip  by  the  railroad  via  Rouen. 

Steam  and  Sailing  Packets. ---Splendid  steam-packets  leave 
London-bridge  for  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Havre,  almost  every 
day,  particidarly  during  the  summer  months.  Several  packets 
start  daily  from  Dover  and  Folkestone ;  others  two  or  three 
times  a-week  from  Brighton  to  Dieppe,  and  from  Southampton 
to  Havre.  From  Southampton  there  are  boats  to  the  Channel 
idands,  St.  Malo,  &c. 

Public  Coaches. — Diligences  are  the  usual  conveyances  in 
France ;  they  carry  generally  15  to  18  paisengers,  and  contain 
four  kinds  of  places — ^the  coup4,  which  holds  three;  irUSriewr^ 
six ;  rotondey  six ;  and  banquette,  three.  Places  lia  the  coup^ 
are  the  dearest,  but  are  very  comfortable;  those  on  the  ban- 

r\tte,  which  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  are  only  to 
repommended  during  summer  to  persons  desirous  of  seeing 
the  country.  Each  passenger  is  allowed  to  carry  from  40lb.  to 
50lb.  of  luggage ;  all  above  that  quantity  is  charged  by  weight. 
It  is  customary  on  taking  a  place  to  pay  oiie-half  of  the  fare, 
and  a  receipt  is  given,  on  which  is  indicated  th6  day  and  hour 
of  departure.  All  the  places  are  numbered,  and  the  seat  the 
traveller  is  to  occupy  is  mentioned  on  his  receipt.  The  oon- 
ducteur,  or  guard,  takes  care  that  every  passenger  shall  have 
his  assigned  place  by  calling  each  in  his  turn.  The  diligences 
start  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 

Diligences  to  all  parts  of  France  and  foreign  countries  may 
\>e  found,  and  all  necessary  information  obtained,  at  the  office 
of  the  Messageries  Natiouales,  28,  rue  Notre-Dame  des  Vic- 
toires,  near  the  Exchange;  at  the  Messageries  Generalea,  18, 
rue  de  Crenelle  St.  Honore,  and  130,  rue  St.  Honore,  and  at 
the  various  coach-offices  in  the  rue  du  Bouloyj  rue  du  fau- 
bourg St.  Denis,  &c. 

Malks-Postes,  or  mail-coaches,  offer  a  cheap  and  excellent, 
though  fatiguing,  way-  of  travelling  for  persons  who  wish  to 
economise  time.  Each  malle  carries  two  or  three  passengers, 
w|^  are  allowed  25  kilogrammes  (50lb.)  of  luggage;  the  trunk 
must  not  be  more  than  70  centimetres  long,  40  broad,  and  35 
in  height  {V  inches  loQg^  14  brgad>  aad  13  in  height)*    Hwm 
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ky  tke  maHe  «re  much  in  request ;  they  ibould  eoAseqiieiitly  be 
applied  for  seyepal  dayB  beforehand.  The  fares  are  charged 
at  the  rate  of  2  fr.  the  myriametre  (about  6*4  mitefi).  The 
tnalks  leave  Paris  every  evening  at  6,  and  arrive  in  Paris 
about  5  in  the  morning.  Places  are  booked  at  the  General 
PoBtK>ffiee,  rue  Jean-Jaeques  Rousseau,  Paris,  and  at  the  Post- 
office  in  the  different  towns  from  which  they  start,  on  produe- 
iag  passport  and  paying  the  whole  fare  in  advance. 

All  peurcels  sent  to  the  continent  must  have  annexed  to  them 
a  written  declaration  of  their  contents  and  value,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  sending  th^n. 

PosTiNe.-^^Sinoe  the  opening  of  railways  in  France  this  mode 
of  traveling  has  gradually  diminished,  and  is  now  limited  to 
places  that  are  not  as  yet  connected  by  raUroads  with  the 
great  centres  of  population.  As  a  carriage  cannot,  in  France, 
he  chan^  at  every  stage  as  in  England,  the  traveller  desirous 
of  using  this  mode  of  conveyance  must  hire  one  for  Uie  whole 
Journey.  They  are  called  berlines  or  caleches,  on  four  wheels, 
and  carry  three,  four,  or  six  persons.  Carriages  for  long 
journeys,  should  be  hii^  at  so  much  per  day,  genetally  from 
7  to  1 0  fr .  In  hiring  a  carriage,  it  is  important  to  have  written 
on  the  receipt  that  all  repairs  required  on  the  road  shall  he  paid 
lor  by  the  owner,  and  to  get  receipts  for  such  disbursements. 

Costing  in  France  being  under  the  direction  of  the  govern* 
inent,  there  is  only  one  place  at  each  stage  or  in  each  town  for 
changing  horses.  This  place  is  seldom  an  inn;  but  the  posti- 
)bn  will  conduct  the  traveller  to  any  place  he  is  ordered.  The 
eharge  of  posting  and  paying  the  postilion  is  tixed.  It  is 
advisable  for  travellers  who  take  th^  own  carriage  to  have 
i^afts  instead  of  a  pdLe,  as  this  makes  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  expense  of  posting. 

To  prevent  imposition,  a  book  is  published  every  year  by 
ttutfiority,  called  the  Livre  de  Poste,  which  has  an  alphabetical 
Mst  of  all  the  post-roads  in  France,  with  their  principal  lateral 
emmnunications,  the  number  of  posts  on  each  road,  and  the 
ffegulations  for  posting.  It  costs  4  fr.  Travellers  are  requested 
to  enter  every  complaint  they  may  have  against  the  postilion 
«r  master,  in  a  book  which  is  kept  at  each  post-house,  and  is 
legukriy  exsonined  by  the  inspectors.  The  postnnasler  is 
answcrsd^  for  any  accident  that  may  occur  firom  the 
carelessness  of  the  postilion  or  restiveness  of  the  horses. 
Travellers  are  supplied  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they,  or 
tiieir  couriers,  arrive ;  no  excepti<m  being  made,  except  in 
iftvour  of  maite  or  couriers  with  des^tches.  The  rate  of  post- 
ing, as  flx«d  by  the  govenment,  is  2  fr.  per  ttiyriam^re  (at 
siefa  havm^f  ana  as  tsmxy  horses  are  ipm  kt  m  Hme  artf 
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persons  in  the  carriage,  except  in  certain  cases  specified  in  the 
Ldvre  de  Poste,  Supplementary  fixed  charges  are  made  at 
certain  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  road  being  very  hilly,  or 
for  other  causes ;  and  sometimes  an  extra  horse  is  put  on. 
The  remuneration  of  the  postilions,  as  fixed  by  the  legal  tariff, 
is  1  fr.  per  myriametre;  but  2  fr.  are  generally  given,  unless 
travellers  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

Vetturini. — ^A  slow  but  pleasant  mode  of  travelling,  for 
some  persons,  is  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  man  called  a  vet- 
turino,  who  keeps  carriages  and  horses,  and  will  convey  tra- 
vellers to  any  place,  and  defray  all  their  expenses  on  the  road, 
for  a  fixed  sum.  They  may  usually  be  met  with  at  the  Hotel 
de  Toulouse,  6,  rue  Git-le-Cceur.  The  traveller  sets  ofif  every 
morning  very  early,  and  stops,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for 
at  least  two  hours,  to  refresh  the  horses.  The  distance  per- 
formed daily  is  from  35  to  45  miles.  Such  carriages  wUl 
carry  a  great  deal  of  luggage,  and  are  convenient  for  a  family. 
The  Expense  is  generally  25  fr.  a-day,  and  as  much  for  the 
vetturino  to  return ;  but  different  bargains  may  be  made  in 
different  places.  Return  carriages  may  sometunes  be  met  with 
on  reasonable  terms.  The  driver  expects  1  or  2  fr.  a-day. 
Another  way  of  travelling  in  France  is  to  ride  on  horseback, 
which  is  called  a  franc-Strier.  The  rider  must  then  have  a 
postilion  to  attend  him ;  this  mode  however  is  used  only  for 
Couriers,  or  persons  with  despatches. 

RAILROADS. — Ten  of  these,  having  stations  in  Paris,  are 
in  operation;  viz. :  I.  The  St.  Germain  railroad,  122,  rue  St. 
Lazare,  the  first  constructed,  opened  in  1837.  A  branch  of  it, 
between  Chatou  and  St.  Germain,  is  on  the  atmospheric 
principle. — II.  The  Rouen  railroad,  122,  rue  St.  Lazare,  opened 
in  1843  as  far  as  that  city,  and  continued  to  Havre  in  1847, 
with  a  branch  to  Dieppe. — III.  The  Versailles  railroad  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  122,  rue  St.  Lazare,  opened  in 
1839,  communicating  with  St.  Cloud  and  intermediate  places. 
— ^rV.  The  Rennes,  or  Western  railroad,  barriere  du  Maine, 
intra  muros,  opened  in  1840  as  far  as  Versailles  (by  Meudon 
and  Sevres),  and  in  1849  as  far  as  Ghartres. — ^V.  the  Orleans 
railroad,  rue  Neuve  de  la  Gare  (facing  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  Jardm  des  Plantes),  opened  in  1843,  and  continued  to 
Tours  in  1846;  it  communicates  with  the  steamers  on  the 
Loire  to  Nantes,  and  thence  to  Bordeaux. — VI.  The  Corbeil 
railroad,  a  branch  of  the  preceding  one,  opened  in  1840. — 
VII.  The  Sceaux  railroad,  barriere  d'Enfer,  extra  muros, 
opened  in  1846.  This  line  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first 
application  of  the  ingenious  system  of  M.  Arnoux,  which 
effectually  obviates  the  danger  of  the  train  running  off  the  rails. 
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and  admits  besides  the  introduction  of  the  boldest  curvatures, 
hitherto  deemed  impossible,  in  the  design  of  the  railroad. — 
VIII.  The  Nmthem  railroad,  24,  rue  de  Dunkerque  (near  the 
barriere  St.  Denis),  opened  in  1846,  connecting  Paris  with  the 
Belgian  frontier  by  Amiens,  Arras,  Douai,  and  Valenciennes. 
Branch-lines  connect  it  with  St.  Quentin,  Boulogne,  Calais,  and 
Lille. — IX.  The  Strasbourg  railroad,  place  de  Strasbourg  (near 
the  barriere  St.  Martin),  opened  in  1849  as  far  as  ChMons  sur 
Marne. — ^X.  The  Lyons  railroad,  boulevard  Mazas  (beyond  the 
place  de  la  Bastille),  opened  in  1 849  as  far  as  Chalons  sur 
Saone,  and  touching  at  Fontainebleau.  Notices  of  the  prices 
and  hours  of  departure,  which  last  vary  according  to  the  season, 
may  be  obtained  gratis  at  the  respective  stations.  Connecting 
onmibuses  for  these  railways  may  be  found  at  different  points 
of  Paris.  Electric  telegraphs,  communicating  with  the  hotel  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  are  oi^anised  along  all  the  lines. 

STEAM-BOATS.— Steamers  leave  the  Quai  de  la  Greve  for 
Montereau,  every  morning  during  summer,  and  vice  versa, 
by  Corbeil,  Melun,  and  Fontainebleau;  (1)  office,  60,  Quai 
de  la  Greve ;  the  charge  is  moderate.  Steam-boats  used  for- 
merly to  start  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  near  the  Pont  National, 
in  summer,  for  Boulogne,  Meudon,  Sevres,  and  St.  Cloud,  every 
hour  from  8  in  the  morning;  but  the  service  of  late  years  has 
been  very  irregulai",  being  chiefly  confined  to  Sundays  and 
certain  fete  days.  The  charge  is  1  fr.  A  whole  steam-boat 
may  be  hired  for  the  day  for  1 50  fr.  Pleasure  trips  in  these 
boats,  decked  out  and  lighted  with  coloured  lantenis,  often  take 
place  on  fine  summer  evenings. 

COCHES. — ^Passage-boats,  called  coches  d'eau,  are  established 
on  the  upper  "part  of  the  river,  to  convey  poor  travellers  or 
goods  to  any  town  on  the  bsinks  of  the  Seine,  and  into  Bur- 
gundy.   Office  1 ,  rue  Bretonvilliers.    They  travel  very  slowly. 

CARRIAGES,  HACKNEY-COACHES,  CABRIOLETS.— Foi- 
tures  de  remise  (glass  coaches)  may  be  hired  by  the  day  or 
month,  at  from  20  to  30  fr.  a-day,  or  from  400  to  500  fr;  a- 
month.  They  will  go  a  certain  distance  out  of  Paris,  but  must 
be  back  again  before  midnight,  unless  a  particular  agreement  be 
made;  and  with  a  small  additional  charge  a  lad  is  given  to  go 
behind  the  carriage ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Pa- 
ris. There  are  also  a  great  number  of  one-horse  caleches  and 
coupis,  holding  four  or  two  persons,  which  are  very  convenient 
and  economical  to  the  visitor,  the  charge  being  only  two  francs 
an  hour,  and  their  speed  much  greater  than  the  common  hack- 

(0  The  boats  land  passengers  at  Valvins,  and  omnibflses  taVe 
them  to  Fontainebleau. 
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ney  eoaeh^  In  the  hankuey-ooaches  called  (ktcr^^  holdiog  aii 
persoDs  (very  few  are  now  to  be  met  with),  a  drive  firoili  anjF 
part  of  Paris  to  another  without  stopping  is  30  sous,  frcMii  six  kl 
the  mormng  to  midnight;  if  taken  by  the  hour,  the  first  is  45 
sous,  and  each  fc^owing  35  sous;  iroat  midn%ht  to  six  in  the 
morning  the  drive  is  3  fr.,  the  hour  3  fr.  For  coupes,  with  two 
horses,  carrying  four  persons,  or  fiasres  with  one  horse,  hid- 
ing two  and  four  persons,  the  eharge  is,  for  a  drive  25  sous) 
first  hour  35  sous,  each  following  30  sous.  For  eabri(^9 
with  two  or  four  wheels  (not  always  a  good  shelter  agaiml 
rain),  the  charge  for  a  drive  is  20  sous  from  six  in  the  mormng 
to  midnif^;  &e  first  hour  30,  and  each  following  25  sous, 
^rom  midnight  to  six  in  the  morning,  the  drive  for  the  smsdl 
fiacres  or  cabrioiets  m  33  sous,  and  the  hour  2  fr.  lo  sous 
It  is  customary  to  give  the  coachman  a  few  sous  ahoVe  his 
fare.  ( 1 )  There  are  also  cabriolets  der^gie  and  berlines ;  (2)  for 
the  former^  30  sous  are  paid  for  the  drive;  and  40  sous  by  the 
hour :  and  for  the  latter,  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  charge  is  40 
sous  for  the  drive,  and  50  by  the  hour.  After  midnight^  they 
can  only  be  taken  by  the  hour,  at  a  charge  of  50  sous  for  the 
cabriolet,  and  of  3  fr.  for  the  berline.  No  driver  is  obliged 
to  accept  fares  beyond  the  barriers  after  midnight ;  if  he  does 
the  price  must  be  nxed  by  common  agreement.  A  driver,  hired 
between  11  p.  m.  and  midnight  for  a  place  outside  the  bar- 
riersi  cannot  charge  more  than  for  a  drive  within  the  fortific»> 
tioBsu  even  though  he  should  arrive  after  midnight.    Carriagea 

(i)  Hackney  coaches  beyond  the  barriers,  and  within  the  con- 
tinuous wall  of  the  fortifications,  can  only  be  taken  by  the 
hour^  the  ffetres  are  :  fiacres,  2  fr.  so  c;  coupes  and  small  fiacres, 
2  fr.;  cabriolets,  i  fir.  75  c.  For  distances  beyond  the  continuous 
wall  the  fare  increases  so  c.  tbe  hour.  For  cabriolets  and  ber- 
lines  de  regie  beyond  the  barriers  but  within  the  fortifications  the 
charge  is  3  fr.  au  hour  for  the  former,  and  3  fr.  so  c.  for  the 
latter;  beyond  the  fortifications  the  charges  are  3  fr.  so  c.  and 
4  fir.  an  hour.  Drivers  are  not  obliged  lo  accept  a  fiire  for  a 
place  beyond  the  fortifications  after  7  p.  m.  in  winter,  or  9 
p.  m.  in  summer;  in  such  case  the  fare  must  be  agreed  upon 
beforehand.  Moreover,  in  this  case  the  return  of  the  empty 
carriage  must  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent  in  going, 
if  more  ttian  half  an  hour. 

(2)  The  cabriolets  or  berlines  de  remise  are  numbered  with  small 
red  figures,  the  voitures  and  cabriolets  de  place  on  the  contrary  with 
larger  yellow  ones,  so  that  they  may  be  distinguished  firom  the 
former  at  any  time.  Every  morning  the  overseer  of  the  stand 
inspects  them,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  in  a  fit  state  for 
service.  The  amount  of  fare  is  printed  on  parchment,  and  stuck 
up  inside^br  the  information  of  the  public.  Imposition  on  the 
part  of  the  driver  is  severely  punished. 
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to  go  to  rtilwAy-statiofts  or  theatres  must  be  paid  beforehand. 
The  Hippodrome,  the  railway-stations  out^e  the  barriers, 
and  the  cemeteries,  are  eonaiclered  as  being  within  Paris. 

As  a  measure  of  precaution,  it  is  very  necessary  to  mention 
whether  the  party  engages  them  ^  la  course  or  a  rheure; 
otherwise  the  drivers  can  demand  the  price  of  a  •'  course  ** 
for  each  stoppage.  To  avoid  disputes,  the  trareller  shouldl 
show  the  driver  the  time  by  his  watch,  or  by  the  clocks  s^t 
up,  for  the  public  convenience,  in  t]ie  inspectors'  boxes,  at  the 
different  stands  throughout  the  capital.  After  the  first  hour, 
charges  are  made  fcnr  fractions  of  time,  and  not  for  hiU  hours. 
— ^The  driver  is  bound  to  give  a  printed  card  with  his  number, 
which  it  is  well  to  preserve,  in  case  of  forgetting  anything  in 
the  coach,  (t)  All  vehicles  are  numbered  both  within  aM 
without ;  and,  in  case  of  any  accident  or  insolence,  immediate 
redress  e^n  always  be  had  by  sending  a  written  c(»nplaint  to 
the  Bureau  de  la  Police  pour  les  voitures  pubUt^aes,  29,  nK^ 
Guen^aud.  (2) 

Besides  those  for  the  interior  service  of  Paris,  feere  are  ve- 
hides  for  the  environs.  Those  which  go  to  St.  Gloud,  VersailkB^ 
and  St.  Germain,  start  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  There 
are  others,  popularly  called  comous,  which  generally  hold 
nine  persons,  the  driver  sitting  on  a  kind  of  box  outside;  thet 
have  no  fixed  charge,  but  it  is  generally  very  moderate,  except 
on  festival  occasions,  when  they  increase  it.  Those  for  St* 
Denis,  Montmorency,  dec,  are  to  be  found  at  the  Plat  d'fitahi, 
Impasse  de  la  Hanchette,  rue  St.  Martin,  and  at  fee  Faubourg 
St.  Denis,  No.  63.  Those  for  Yincennes,  and  all  the  east^ 
pla(«  de  la  Bastille.  Those  fbr  Bourg^la-Rehie,  and  a^inii^ 
places,  are  at  9,  rue  d*Enfer.  (3) 

(i)  Yearly  rewards  are  given  to  such  drivers  as  have  shown 
tbe  greatest  fidelity  in  restoring  to  the  owners  artieles  of  value 
left  in  their  carriages.  In  1849,  the  number  of  articles  restored 
was  1,642,  besides  8,224  fr.  in  bank  notes  and  gold  and  silver 
coin.    Nine  drivers  were  rewarded,  and  received  3oo  fr.  in  all. 

(2)  The  number  of  public  carriages  authorised  by  the  pOliee 
is  2670,  thus  classed: — 733  cabriolets,  44 1  coup^s^  gisflaeres, 
125  voitures  suppl^mentaires,  125  cabriolets  de  Text^rieur,  and 
333  omnibuses. — The  taxes  levied  on  these  vehicles  are — for  a 
cabriolet  215  fr. ;  coup6  130  fr.;  coach  150  fr.;  supplementary 
vehicle  50  fr. ;  cabriolet  de  Text^rieur  115  fr. ;  omnibus  400  ft. 
—The  amount  levied  by  the  city  of  Paris  on  these  2670  public 
carriages  amounts  to  482,J92  fr.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
85  offices  for  the  superintendence  of  the  various  stands  is 
1 12,200  fr.  The  number  of  carriages  circulating  in  the  streets  of- 
Piaris  has  increased  in  the  last  15  years  from  35,000  to  80,ooo. 

(3)  For  other  stariiftg-places  see  Preface. 
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8  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

OMNIBUSES. — ^There  are  numerous  lines  of  omnibuses 
established  in  Paris,  which  go  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  at 
all  hours  between  8  in  the  morning  and  1 1  at  night.  Their 
price  is  fixed  at  6  sous,  for  all  ^stances;  and  all  of  them 
correspond  with  similar  vehicles  crossing  their  own  lines,  by 
means  of  which  persons  wishing  to  deviate  from  the  direct 
line  may  do  so,  without  any  additional  charge,  by  asking  for 
a  ticket,  called  cachet  de  correspondance.  We  subjoin  a  list 
of  these  vehicles,  with  the  lines  they  follow,  and  the  bureaux 
nearest  the  centre  where  thCy  may  be  waited  for  : 

BATIGNOLLAISES.  From  the  BatignoUes  to  the  Cloitre  St.  Honors,  by  the 
rue  de  la  Chauss^  d'Antin.— Bureau :  Chauss^e  d'Antin. 

BEARNAISES.  From  the  Invalides  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  by  the  fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  and  He  St.  Louis.— Bureau :  Place  du  Palais  National. 

CITADINES.  From  the  Place  Dauphine  to  Belleville,  by  the  rue  du  Temple. 
—From  the  Place  des  Petits-P^res  to  BelleTille,  by  the  quartier  St.  Martin.— 
Bureau :  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 

CONST ANTINES.  From  the  Barri6re  de  Longchamp,  to  La  Villctte,  by  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  faubourg  St.  Denis.— Bureau :  rue  St.  Lazare. 

DAMES-R^UNIES.  From  Crenelle  to  St.  Laurent,  by  the  Invalides.  Pont 
National,  and  Boulevard  Poissonnidre.— From  the  Place  St.  Sulpice  to  la  Vii- 
lette^  by  the  Pont  St.  Michel  and  the  faubourg  St.  Martin.— Bureaux :  rue  St. 
Dominique,  Palais  National,  and  Porte  St.  Martin. 

DILIGENTES.  From  the  Chauss^  d'Antin,  to  the  Barri^re  de  Charenton^ 
by  the  quartiers  St.  Honors  and  St.  Antoine.— From  the  Carrousel  to  Batig- 
noUes Monceauxj  by  the  rue  Duphot.— Bureaux  :  Bastille^  rue  de  I'Arbre-Sec. 

EXCELLENTKS.   From  Bercy  to  Passy,  by  the  outer  boulevards. 

FAVORITES.  From  the  Northern  railway  station  to  the  Place  St.  Sulpice, 
by  the  Place  dcs  Victoires.— From  the  Barri^re  des  Martyrs  to  the  Gobelins, 
by  the  rue  Montmartre  and  Jardin  des  Plantes.— From  the  Barri^re  St.  Denis 
to  the  Barritoe  d'Enfer^  by  the  Palais  de  Justice.— From  the  Bains  de  Tivoli 
to  vaugirard,  by  the  Place  des  victoires,  and  rue  de  S6vres.— Bureaux :  rue 
Croix  des  Petits-Champs,  rue  de  la  Barillerie,  Place  Dauphine,  and  Bourse. 

GAZELLES.    From  the  Palais  National  to  the  Orleans  railway. 

HIRONDELLES.  From  the  rue  Mouffetard  to  the  Place  Cadet,  by  the  He  St. 
Louis,  and  Boulevard  St.  Denis.— From  the  Barri^re  de  Rochechouart  to  that 
of  St.  Jacques,  by  the  Bourse^  rue  St.  Honors,  and  Panth6on.— Bureau :  Cloitre 
St.  Honors. 

OSINIBUS.  From  the  Madeleine  to  the  Bastille,  by  the  Boulevards,  and 
thence  to  Bercy  and  P6re  Lachaise.  From  the  Carrousel  to  Passy,  by  the 
Quais.- From  the  Barri^re  du  Roule  to  the  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire, 
by  the  Carrousel,  and  the  Marais.  —From  the  Rouen  railroad  station  to  the 
Bastille,  by  the  Madeleine,  and  the  Marais.— From  the  Odeon  to  the  Barridre 
Blanche,  by  the  Carrousel,  and  faubourg  Montmartre.— From  the  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine  to  the  bridge  of  Neuilly.— Bureaux :  Madeleine,  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, Bastille,  and  Od6on. 

PARISIENNES.  From  the  extremity  of  Vaugirard  to  the  Pont  de  la  R^forme, 
by  the  Place  St  Sulpice.— From  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  to  the  Barri^re  Pois- 
sonni^re,  by  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  Chauss^  d'Antin.— From  the  Bou- 
levard du  Temple  to  the  Barri^re  du  Mont  Parnasse,  by  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 
and  Croix  Rouge.— Bureaux :  rues  de  Grenclle,  de  la  Concorde,  de  I'Arbre  Sec. 

TRICYCLES.  From  the  Porte  St.  Martin  to  the  Bani^re  du  Maine  (Versailles 
railroad),  by  the  rue  du  Bac— Bureau  :  Place  des  victoires. 

POST-OFFICE.— The  administration  of  post-letters  is  con- 
ducted at  the  General  Post-office  in  the  rue  Jean-Jacques  Rous- 
seau; also  at  22  auxiliary  bureaux,  called  bureaxtx  d^arron- 
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ddssement,  situated  as  follows  : — 4,  Place  de  la  Bourse  ;  at 
the  Exchange ;  10  his,  rue  de  RivoU ;  28,  rae  de  Seze ;  41, 
rue  de  Ponthieu;  33,  rue  de  Londres;  5,  rue  Bourdaloue;  27, 
rue  de  FEchiquier ;  22,  Place  Lafayette ;  160,  rue  du  Fauhourg 
St.  Martin;  12,  rue  Folie-Mericourt ;  196,  rue  du  Fauhourg 
St.  Antoine;  37,  Boulevard  Beaumarchais;  at  the  Salpetriere, 
boulevard  de  THopital;  43,  rue  des  Fosses  St.  Victor;  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville;  15,  rue  du  Grand  Ghautier;  61,  rue  St.  Andre 
des  Arts ;  1 9 ,  rue  de  Vaugirard ;  8,  rue  de  Beaune ;  5,  Petite  rue 
du  Bac;  12,  rue  St.  Honore. — ^BesMes  these  there  is  an  office 
having  the  same  privileges  as  the  General  Post-office  at  the 
palace  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  There  are  likewise  296 
smaller  offices  dependent  on  the  preceding,  called  boites  aux 
lettres.  The  Petite  Poste  was  estabtished  in  1760.  The 
charge  for  a  letter  within  Paris,  not  exceeding  the  weight  al- 
lowed, is  three  sous,  and  for  the  whole  extent  of  France,  5  sous, 
provided  the  letter  do  not  exceed  the  weight  of  7 /a  grammes; 
from  7  ^^  to  15  grammes  the  charge  is  lo  sous,  from  15 
to  22ya,  15  sous  and  so  on.  (1)  Postage-stamps  of  the  value 
of  25  cent,  are  to  be  had  at  all  the  bureaux  d*arrondissements; 
postmen,  tobacconists,  and  keepers  of  the  boites  aux  lettres 
are  also  bound  to  have  stamps  for  sale;  but  this  regulation  is 
universally  disobeyed.  The  boites  aux  lettres  of  the  letters 
for  Paris  are  cleared  7  times  a-day;  viz. — 754  and  10  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  at  2,  3^^,  ^y^,  and  8  in  the  evening. 
The  bureaux  d'arrondissemeni  at  8  and  10%  before  noon,  and 
at  12 '4,  V/i,  4,  5,  and  8>/a  after.  The  box  at  the  General 
Post-office  at  5^2,  8J4,  9,  and  11,  in  the  morning,  and  at  1, 
3,  5,  5}4,  and  9  in  the  evening.  The  distributions  of  letters 
take  place  at  ly^,  9/2,  12,  2,  4,  and  6  o*clock.  On  Sundays 
and  holidays,  the  7  th  clearance  of  the  boxes  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  6th  distribution,  but 
the  last  clearance  is  fixed  for  the  boite  oAix  lettres  at  5Va  in 


(1)  Care  must  be  taken  to  affix  the  proper  number  of  posiage- 
stainps  to  a  letter  exceeding  the  weight  of  7J4  grammes ;  and  di- 
rected to  the  French  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  for  if  their 
number  prove  insufficient^  the  letter  is  considered  as  not  frank- 
ed^ and  the  yalue  of  the  stamps  is  lost  to  the  owner.  Letters  for 
the  interior  of  France^  not  bearing  a  sufficient  number  of  stamps, 
are  liable  to  a  supplementary  charge  equal  to  the  difference. 
For  the  interior,  and  most  foreign  parts,  franking  is  optional ; 
but  letters  must  be  frapked  the  whole  way  for  the  French  colo- 
nies, and  those  of  all  other  nations  except  the  British ;  for  Persia, 
the  East  Indies.  China,  and  the  South  Sea.  They  must  be  franked 
to  the  French  frontier  for  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Greece, 
and  the  Roman  States. 
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tfte  evefiing,  fdr  the  bureaux  d^arrofHiisseTmnt  dt  6,  Attd  tte 
General  Post-ofSee  at  %%  in  the  evening. 

Lettei*  for  foreign  eountrfes,  and  for  the  depaHments,  ar^ 
in  time  at  the  boites  till  3 '/a  o'clock,  at  the  bureuu(jD  d'arron^ 
dismiitint  till  4,  and  at  the  Exchange,  General  Poet-offlcej  and 
pilvileged  offices,  till  5  o'clock,  except  Snndays  and  holi^ys  * 
the  General  Post-office  then  closes  at  3  o'clock,  letters  h^Mg 
received  there  till  that  hour,  and  till  half-past  2  at  the  Ex- 
change and  at  all  the  other  quarters  of  Paris. 

The  GovSM*nment  has  contracted  with  the  diffel^ent  railway 
companies  for  carrying  the  mail-bags.  By  these  contracts  twa 
(and  to  some  places  more)  general  posts  a-day,  both  for  depar- 
ture and  delivery,  have  been  established,  not  only  for  the  ban- 
lime  but  for  many  places  within  450  kilometres  (280  miles) 
and  more  from  Paris.  To  save  time  some  of  the  carriages  de- 
stined for  the  service  of  the  post  are  contrived  so  as  to  accom- 
modate clerks  and  sorters,  who  do  their  Work  while  traveling. 

Belghim  and  England  now  also  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing more  than  one  post  a-day ;  besides  the  usual  departure  at 
6  p.  m.  another  takes  place  for  Belgium  at  7^  *.  m.,  and  for 
England  at  11  '/a  a.  m.  Letters  arrive  at  Paris  from  those  coun* 
tries  at  5  and  at  10  a.  m.  By  a  recent  arrangement,  letters 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies,  Belgium,  and  those 
German  States  the  mails  for  which  are  sent  by  the  Northern 
railroad)  are  received,  if  pre-paid^  or  bearing  post-office  stamps 
to  the  amount  of  the  postage,  at  the  Pdst-office  i»  the  Place 
LaDayette,  up  to  7  p.  m.  for  transmission  the  same  night.  Pre- 
paid letters  for  the  Paris  and  Havre  railway  line  are  received  at 
the  office,  rue  de  Seze,  No.  28,  up  to  10  o*clo€k  at  night. 

Letters  for  England  arrive  in  London  the  next  day.  (1)  Let- 
ters from  England  reach  Paris  in  the  same  time,  and  are  re- 
ceived every  day  except  Monday,  on  account  of  the  London 
post-office  bang  closed  on  Sunday.  By  the  latest  arrange- 
ments with  the  London  post-office  a  letter  weighing  IVt 
grammes  costs  80  centimes,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  if  paid  in 
France,  whether  on  despatch  or  delivery ;  but  those  paid  in 
England  are  chargeable  at  the  old  rate,  namely  ten-pence  (1  fr.) 
for  a  letter  weiglung  Va  of  an  ounce  (7ya  grammes)  <  For  letters 
wdghing  more,  the  c\d  scale  is  abolished ;  and  the  slightest 
weight  exceeding  7  54  grammes  renders  the  letter  liable  to  double 
postage.  The  postage  is  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  to  the 
uniform  rate  of  6d.,  or  12  sous. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  inay  send  fr(mi  one 

(I)  Letters  for  London  put  into  the  Post-office  in  Paris  on  Sa- 
turday are  delivered  on  Monday,  with  those  put  in  on  Sunday,  as 
there  is  no  delivery  in  London  on  Sunday. 
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ccnmiry  to  the  otho*  letters  termed  registeMd  oi"  nxioum^filM, 
letters  (money  letters),  the  postage  on  which  is  3d  e^  mdiv 
than  on  eommon  letters,  withoat  regard  to  weight,  this  may 
also  be  done  for  France  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  Paek* 
ets  with  open  ends,  containing  patterns  of  merchandise,  are 
admitted  to  this  privilege)  at  reduced  rates  of  postage. 

Letters  for  France,  or  for  foreign  countries,  can  be  fi'anked 
at  any  of  the  head  offices.  It  is  not  pemutted  to  enclose  eoinj 
but  at  the  general  post-office  and  Imreaux  d*arrondissement 
money  for  any  part  of  France  is  received,  on  paying  two  pei^ 
cent*,  and  seven  sons  for  a  stamped  draft.  When  the  sum  ex- 
ceeds 10  fir.  A  post-bill  not  exceeding  loO  fr.  is  cashed  at 
sight  in  all  potl-offices  throughout  France  *  if  above  that  sum, 
a  written  advice  from  the  Administration  is  necessary. 

A  foreigner  may  have  his  letters  directed  to  him  poste  tefh 
tante^  Paris,  or  at  any  other  town  wherv  he  intends  to  go. 
The  mste  i'estanU  is  open  fi-om  8  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  except  on 
Sonaays  and  f^tivtds,  when  it  closes  at  5  p.  m.  On  the 
party  appl^ng  and  showing  his  passport  or  card,  the  letter 
will  be  delivered;  but  the  best  way  is  to  have  them  addressed 
to  the  care  of  a  friend,  or  some  established  house.  There  H 
at  the  post-ofllce  the  Bureau  dm  RebutSy  where  letters  nii*» 
addressed  ot  unclaimed  remain  a  certahi  time,  nevef  more  than 
4  months  {  after  which  they  are  opened,  ahd,  according  to  their 
contents,  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  address  of  the  writer. 
Open  fh>m  9  ^.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  but  closed  at  3  p,  m.  on  Suh-* 
days  and  fc«tivids. 

Journals,  periodicals,  and  other  Works,  ate  sent  under  a  bahd 
by  post,  at  the  rate  of  4  and  5  centimes  per  sheet  for  France, 
and  8  and  10  for  those  foreign  countries  where  a  similar  ar- 
rangement exists.  The  bureau,  which  is  a  special  one  at  the 
General  Post-office,  is  open  from  5^^J  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  (1)  Let- 
ters for  Cuba,  Ch^es,  Bolivia,  ChiH,  the  Equator,  Peru,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  leave  Paris  for  London,  oil  the  14th ; 
for  Calcutta,  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Bombay  on  the  8th  aqd  55th 
of  each  month,  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

(1)  The  last  publUhed  receipts  of  the  Post-olBce  fbl*  ftve  yeart 
give  the  fallowing  results  :~in  1845,  53,968,230  fr.^  In  184S, 

53,168,743  fr. ;  in  t847,  53,295,676  fr. ;  in  1848,  52,940,159  fr.  V 

in  1849,  owing  to  the  uniform  postage,  only  4i,582,ooo  fr.  In 
1821,  the  receipts  were  only  24,000,000  fr.  The  total  sum  paid  for 
the  transmission  of  journals  and  periodicals  in  1849  was 
3,285,830  fr.  The  total  number  of  letters  conveyed  by  the 
post  throughout  France  was,  in  1847,  i24,65o,ooo;  in  i848, 
130,340,900;  In  1849,  187,468,870.  The  total  number  af  poat- 
offlce^  in  France  in  i849  was  3582. 
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APARTMENTS,  HOTELS,  etc.— Although  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  lodgings  in  Paris  to  suit  the  dimensions  of 
every  purse,  furnished  apartments  in  private  houses  are  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  in  London,  the  place  of  lodging-houses 
of  this  description  being  supplied  in  Paris  By  private  hotels, 
which,  under  the  name  of  maisons  meublees,  contain  every 
grade  of  lodging,  from  complete  apartments  for  families,  in- 
cluding separate  kitchens,  to  a  single  bed-room.  If  the  silence 
and  quietude  of  these  abodes  be  not  quite  so  home-like  as  in 
an  English  lodging-house,  the  traveller  finds,  perhaps,  com- 
pensation in  the  more  perfect  freedom  he  enjoys,  his  entrances, 
and  exits,  and  his  visitors,  being  quite  free  from  the  prying 
notice  or  surveillance  which  forms  an  unpleasant  feature  in 
lodgings  in  London.  Maisons  mevblees  are  genei*ally  occupied 
by  travellers  who  sojourn  some  Mttle  time ;  for,  if  the  stranger 
proposes  only  to  remain  a  few  days,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  quit  the  hotel  at  which  he  happens  to  put  up, 
should  he  find  the  acconmiodation  satisfactory.  Of  hotels 
there  is  a  great  abundance  in  Paris,  from  the  most  luxurious 
down  to  those  of  the  very  humblest  description.  The  charges 
are  in  general  reasonable,  and  in  these  the  traveller  will  be 
able  to  find  lodgings,  by  the  night,  week,  or  month.  An 
agreement  should  always  be  made  (even  for  a  single  night) 
previous  to  taking  apartments  in  any  hotel;  the  price  of  a 
bed-room  for  one  night  varies  from  2  to  5  francs.  (1)  There 
are  numerous  boarding-houses  upon  different  scales  of  charge, 
both  French  and  English.  Unfurnished  apartments  may  adso 
be  easily  obtained,  but  not  for  less  than  three  months.  Fur- 
niture may  be  hired  from  upholsterers,  or  purchased  cheap  at 
second-hand  shops.  To  furnish  is  perhaps  the  most  economical 
plan  for  those  who  intend  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Paris.  (2) 
The  traveller  need  not  take  his  meals  at  his  hotel ;  he  will  al- 
ways find  a  coffee-house  or  restaurant  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  may  breakfast  or  dine,  or  from  whence  he  may  be 
served  in  his  own  rooms.  The  table-d*h6te,  if  there  be  one  in 
his  hotel,  is  generally  the  cheapest.  Restaurateurs  and  trai- 
teurs  charge  more  for  the  dinners  they  send  out  than  for  those 
served  on  the  spot.  To  an  English  traveller  no  hotel  in  Paris 
ofifers  so  many  advantages  as  Meurice*s,  42,  rue  de  Rivoli.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fine  and  agreeable  spot,  facing  the  Tuileries. 
Apartments  may  be  had  by  the  day,  week,  or  months  break- 

(i)  The  average  number  of  hotels  and  furnished  houses  in  Pa- 
ris is  5,000,  affording  accommodation  to  an  average  number  of 
70,000  persons. 

(2)  For  Jaws  and  regulations  concerning  the  letting  and  hiring 
of  apartments,  8(C.,  see  page  95. 
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fasts  are  served  in  the  coffee-room  or  in  private  apartments, 
and  visitors  may  dine  at  the  table-d'hote  or  in  their  own 
rooms.  A  list  contains  the  charge  for  every  article,  servants, 
&c.  Great  regularity  prevails  in  forwarding  and  delivering 
letters,  and  information  of  every  kind  is  furnished.  Couriers, 
intei'preters,  and  return  carriages  for  all  parts,  may  be  obtained. 

For  other  hotels  and  boarding-houses  see.  Directory. 

SERVANTS. — ^In  aUnost  every  furnished  hotel  there  are  ser- 
vants who  may  be  hired  for  a  month,  fortnight,  week,  or  day. 
The  charge  is  5  or  6  francs  a-day,  as  they  board  themselves. 
They  are  called  valets-de^lace,  and  we  strongly  advise  tra- 
vellers to  take  one ;  active  and  intelligent  as  most  of  them  are, 
they  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  stranger  who  desires  to 
visit  all  the  curiosities  of  the  capital,  and  who  may  wish  to 
examine  those  numerous  localities,  which  abound  in  Paris  be- 
yond perhaps  any  other  city,  celebrated  for  the  historical 
events  of  which  they  have  been  the  witnesses,  extending  from 
the  middle  ages  down  to  the  last  revolution.  Of  ancient  Paris 
the  remains  are  too  rapidly  passing  away,  but  a  well-informed 
guide  can  still  point  out  traces  of  times  long  gone,  and  lead 
the  antiquarian  traveller  to  spots  which  will  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  the  research.  In  all  cases  these  attendants  save  the 
visitor  much  time  and  trouble. 

INTERPRETERS.— There  are  in  Paris  interpreters  of  every 
language,  also  offices  kent  by  sworn  translators. 

COMMISSIONNAIRESVPorters,  under  this  name,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  numbered  brass  plate,  are  found  at  the  comers 
of  all  principal  streets.  Letters  or  parcels  may  be  safely  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  their  charges  vary,  according  to  weight 
or  distance,  from  10  to  30  sous. 

RESTAURATEURS  AND  TRAITEURS.— These  rank  among 
the  most  striking  establishments  of  the  capital.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  principal  restaurateurs  between  the  hours  of 
five  and  eight,  the  stranger  would  conclude  that  society  in  the 
gay  capital  of  France  live  entirely  in  public.  This  is  not  exactly 
the  case,  though  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  great  part 
of  the  Parisian  community,  including  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, to  dine  occasionally  at  a  restaurateur*s.  In  fact, 
Paris  no  where  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  foreigner  a  scene  more 
elegant  or  agreeable  than  one  of  the  splendid  saloons  of  a  fii'st- 
rate  restaurateur,  fitted  up  and  decorated  m  a  style  of  the 
highest  taste  and  luxury,  and  crowded  with  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  both  sexes,  all  partaking  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
and  society.  If  in  summer,  the  traveUer  ought  to  select  the 
Boulevards,  and  bespeak  a  table  at  one  of  the  windows.  By 
this  precaution  he  will  gratify  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate-— 
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a^^ti^toihe  pkasures  of  the  tabte  the  gi^t  of  <me  of  the  mmi 
l^suigly  animated  panoramas  that  all  Europe  can  affoord ;  for 
the  eveniug  scene  of  the  Boulevards  in  this  fashionable  part  of 
Paris,  with  its  weiL^dressed  crowds,  seated  in  groups  or  pro- 
naenading,  its  verdant  trees,  and  its  thousand  lights,  fonn  al- 
together a  most  enchanting  picture.  Fortnerly,  privileged 
persons  alone  could  keep  eating-houses  in  Paris.  In  1765  a 
eook  freed  the  public  from  this  restraint,  and  prepared  a  room 
for  refreshments,  placing  ov€r  the  door  the  following  parody 
of  a  passage  in  Scripture : — i*  Yenite  ad  me  onmesqui  stomacho 
laboratis,  et  ego  restaurabo  vos.  '*  This  attempt  was  success- 
ful; and  afterwards,  whepthe  revolution  of  17S9  brought  many 
atrangeHB  to  Park,  and  the  dcnnestic  habits  of  the  Parisians 
were  altered,  these  estaUishments  increased  every  year,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Paris.  Ladies  frequent  the  res- 
taurants as  well  as  the  cafi^.  In  these  houses  there  are  gene- 
rally private  rooms  called  cabinets  de  socieU,  in  which  two 
friends  or  a  party  may  dine  in  private.  Besides  the  principal 
and  second-rate  restaurateurs,  where  tlve  dinner  i»d  la  tarU,  . 
there  ai'e  other  houses  where  dinners  are  served  for  a  fixed 
mm^  per  head.  At  the  best  of  these  houses  a  plentiful  dinner, 
including  wine,  may  be  had  for  3  francs.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Palais  National,  however,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  Paris, 
A  cMnner  may  be  had  for  30,  25,  and  even  22  sous.  The  last 
of  these  prices  will  procure  soup,  2  djshes  at  choice,  a  dessert, 
bread,  and  a  modicum  of  wine.  Tl^re  is  also  another  class  of 
cooks  in  Paris,  called  tratteurs,  or  petty  restaurateurs,  whose 
j^inoipal  business  is  to  send  out  dishes,  or  dinners  ready  drcjKed, 
to  order.  A  family  residing  in  lodgings,  or  at  an  hotel,  will 
find  it  the  cheapest  mode  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  tmitewr 
to  be  supplied,  for  a  fixed  period,  with  a  certain  number  of 
dishes  dsuly,  at  any  hour  agreed  upon.  The  restaurants  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  caf^,  and  some  even  of  the  minor 
ones  are  very  splendid.  It  is  customary  to  retire  immediately 
after  dinner  to  a  cafi,  to  take  a  d&mp-tasse  of  coffee,  and  a 
fetit  verre  de  liqueur,  instead  of  sitting  over  the  wine  as  in 
Ei^and.  Coffee  may  be  had  at  the  restaurants,  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally not  so  good.  We  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Preface ^ 
where  he  wiH  find  a  list  of  the  best  dishes  in  French  coc^ery. 
The  principal  restaurants  are  les  Trois  Freres  Proven^ux, 
Ver^,  Vefour,  and  Cafe  Corazza,  all  in  the  Palais  National, 
Cafe  de  Paris,  Maison  Doree,  and  Cafi^  Anglais,  boulevard  des 
Italiens.  But  there  are  many  of  lesser  note  at  which  excellent 
dinners  and  very  tolerable  wines  are  to  be  had ;  good  wine,  it 
must  however  be  admitted,  is  rather  the  exception  than  the 
1^  aiDong  the  restaurants  of  Paris.  For  « list  of  other  restaur 
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taaranIS}  as  also  Uvemg  where  EvigUib  lare  msnj  be  had,  me 

PlREGTOllY. 

CAF^. — ^The  Grst  cafe  ia  Paris  was  established  by  an  Ar- 
meiiiaa  in  1 697 ,  and  was  greatly  frequented.  The^e  esla]c^lifih' 
ments  multiplied  rapidly  under  Lcmis  XY.,  and  became  cdle- 
hrated  as  the  favourite  resort  ol  distinguished  individuals.  At 
present  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  capital, 
and  rank  among  the  most  remarkably  features  which  dutin- 
guish  Paris  to  £e  eye  of  a  stranger  from  aUnost  all  other  ca- 
pitals, decorated  as  they  generally  are  on  the  western  boule- 
vards, and  in  other  fashionable  parts  of  the  town,  with  unrivalled 
costliness  and  8{dendour.  When  lighted  up  at  night,  the  effect, 
^ther  seen  from  the  exterior  or  within,  is  perfectly  dazzling. 
At  the  outside  chairs  and  small  tables  are  placed,  where  the 
company  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  witness  the  ani- 
inated scene paiwipg around  them;  while  in  the  interior  you  see 
yourself  reflected  by  mirrors,  remarkable  for  their  sue  and 
number;  you  find  yourself  bewildered  with  the  blaze  of  Ught, 
amidst  the  ponfused  gUtter  of  gilding,  painting,  and  glass ;  and 
tiie  effect  is  heightened  by  the  taste  and  luxury  displayed  in 
tho  fitting  up.  Here  the  character  of  the  French  people  may 
be  se^i,  amongst  the  numerous  guests  who  nightly  crowd 
together  to  amuse  and  to  be  amused.  At  ahnost  all  these 
places  coflfee,  chocolate,  tea,  ices,  liqueurs,  &c.  are  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  as  well  as  d^euners  a  la  fourchette,  either  hot  or 
cold,  with  all  sorts  of  substantial  food  and  wines;  but  dinners 
and  suppers  are  generally  to  be  had  only  at  the  restaurateurs'. 
Among  the  privileges  which  the  gentler  sex  enjoy  in  Paris, 
from  which  they  are  debarred  by  the  ungallant  customs  of 
England,  is  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  visit  these  estabiish- 
ments,  either  in  society  or  alone,  without  attracting  observa- 
tion. Those  establishments  where  the  word  estaminet  is 
written  up,  and  in  which  smoking  is  allowed,  are  not  of  course 
el%ible  places  for  ladies  to  visit.  Their  charges  do  not  much 
vary,  and  all  of  any  degree  of  respectability  are  kept  with  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness.  The  most  splendid  and 
attractive  are  the  cafe  Pierront,  boulevard  Poissonniere ;  cafe 
Cardinal,  and  cafe  Tortoni,  boulevard  des  Italiens ;  cafe  Yeron, 
comer  ol  the  rue  Yivienne  and  the  boulevard ;  cafe  de  la  Ban- 
que,  place  des  Yictoires,  and  cafe  de  Foy,  Palais  National.  A 
Ust  of  other  cafes  will  be  found  in  the  Directory. 

READING-ROOMS  AND  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES.— There 
are  many  establishments  of  this  kind  in  Paris;  but  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  frequented  by  Frenchmen  and  foreign- 
ers, particularly  Englishmen  and  Americans,  is  that  of  Messrs. 
fialiffliani  and  Co.,  No«  IS,  rue  Yivienne  (bottom  of  the  court-* 
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yard),  which  is  conducted  on  a  most  extentive  scale.  The 
reading-room  is  spacious  and  handsome,  well  lighted  and  aired. 
The  ts^les  are  covered  with  all  the  European  newspapers  and 
periodical  publications  worthy  of  notice,  and  there  are  upwards 
of  20,000  volumes  in  all  languages.  Contiguous  to  the  room 
is  a  garden,  for  the  use  of  the  visitors  of  the  establishment. 
The  terms  of  subscription  are^per  day,  10  sous ;  a  fortnight, 
5  francs;  a  month,  8  fr.  Ladies  are  admitted.  The  Cir- 
culating Library  of  Messrs.  Galignani  is  conspicuous  among 
all  others  for  its  excellent  selection  and  great  number  of  vo- 
lumes.   The  subscription  is  by  the  fortnight  or  month. 

CERCLES. — ^These  are  societies  conducted  on  similar  prin- 
ciples to  the  clubs  of  London,  the  members  subscribing  for  the 
support  of  a  magnificent  apartment,  in  which  they  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  conversation,  reading  the  papers,  and  playing 
at  cards  and  billiards.  Members  may  also  dine.  To  be  ad- 
mitted, the  candidate  must  be  proposed  by  a  member^  and 
ballotted  for,  as  in  London ;  they  are  intended  principally  for 
French  society,  and  few  foreigners  belong  to  them,  since  their 
stay  in  Paris  is  generally  short.  The  best  are  :  the  French  Joc- 
key Club,  2,  rue  Drouot ;  the  Cerde  des  tehees,  at  the  Cafe 
de  la  Regence,  place  du  Palais  National ;  the  Ancien  Cercle, 
\  6,  boulevard  Moutmartre  ;  Cercle  des  Arts,  rue  de  Choiseul, 
22;  Cercle  de  VUnion,  30,  rue  Grammont;  Cercle  du  Com" 
merce,  4,  rue  Lepelletier;  Cercle  Agricole,  29,  quai  Voltaire. 

MONETARY  SYSTEM.—Accountsarekeptin  France  in  francs, 
each  of  10  decimes  or  loo  centimes.  The  modern  gold  coins  are 
pieces  of  40  fr.,  20  fr.  and  10  fr.,  called  double  napoleons,  na- 
poleons, half-napoleons,  or  "  pieces  de  quarante  francs,"  '*  de 
vingt  francs,"  **  de  dix  francs."  The  silver  coins  are  5  fr., 
2  fr . ,  1  fr. ,  /a  fr. ,  and  »/♦  fr.  The  latter,  however,  are  now  being 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  pieces  of  2  o  centimes  substituted 
instead.  The  copper  coins  are  1  decime,  or  2  sous,  pieces  of  5  cen- 
times, or  1  sou,  and  of  1  centime.  (1)  In  the  monetary  system  of 
France,  the  coins,  if  accurately  minted,  may  serve  also  as  weights. 
Thus,  6  francs  in  copper,  200  in  standard  silver,  or  3100  in 

(i)  Before  1795  accounts  were  kept  in  livres,  of  20  sous,  or  240 
deniers ;  the  terms  livres  and  francs  for  many  years  were  used 
indiscriminately,  although  so  of  the  old  livres  were  worth  about 
81  fr.  of  the  present  coin.  The  double  louis  was  rated  at  48  livres; 
the  simple  louis  at  24  livres;  the  large  crown-piece,  or  ecu,  at 
6 ;  and  the  small  one,  or  petit  6cu,  at  three  livres.  Pieces  of  so 
and  15  sous,  made  of  mixed  metal,  were  still  in  circulation  some 
years  ago,  but  by  a  law  passed  in  1840  they  were  withdrawn,  as 
also  the  pieces  called  six  liards.  Besides  the  Paris  mint,  there 
are  others  in  France,  at  Bordeaux  ^  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Rouen, 
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standard  gold,  should  weigh  1  kilogramme;  the  piece  of  1  franc 
weighs  5  grammes,  and  any  other  piece  in  the  above  propor- 
tion. The  silver  coins  of  5  francs  are  frequently  called  **  pieces 
de  cent  sous;"  pieces  of  2  francs  '* pieces  de  quarante  sous/' 
and  so  on.  The  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  France  are  100, 
200,  500,  and  1000  fr.  These  are  convertible  into  silver  at 
the  Bank,  without  discount,  except  the  charge  of  3  sous  for 
the  bag  which  contains  the  change ;  or,  at  a  small  charge, 
into  silver,  but  much  greater  in  gold,  at  the  different  money- 
changers' shops.  (1)  The  French  money  being  divided  into 
decunal  parts,  in  reckoning,  instead  of  25  sous  it  is  said  1  fr. 
25  c;  instead  of  30  sous,  1  fr.  50  c,  and  so  on.  The  gold  as 
well  as  Mlver  coins  of  France  contain  1-1  oth  alloy.  When  the 
course  of  exchange  is  at  par  between  Franco  and  England,  25  fr. 
are  consklered  equal  to  the  pound  sterling ;  but  at  Paris  and 
the  principal  towns  of  France,  it  is  now  25  fr.  50  c.  for  £l  . 
yet  it  varies,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns.  The  following 
table  will  be  of  great  service  for  the  ready  conversion  of  Eng- 
lish money  into  French,  at  any  of  the  usual  rates  of  exchange : — 

and  Strasbourg.  Each  has  its  officers,  but  all  are  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  "  Commission  des  Monnaies." 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  struck  in  France  from  1795  to  December  3i,  i849  : 
Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

isl  Republie  »  106,237,255        106,237,255 

Empire  528,024,440        887,830,055       1,415,854,495 

Louis  XTIU.       389,333,060        614,830,110       1,004,163,170 

Charles  X.  52,918,920      632,511,321        685,43o,24i 

Louis  Philippe  215,912,800     1,756,938,333       1,972,851,133 
2d  Republic  57,971,380        304,113,993  362,085,373 

Totals  :        1,244, 160,60O     4,302,461,067       5,546,621,667 

The  actual  amount  of  copper  money  in  France  is  upwards  of 
54,000,000  fr. 

In  1848,  the  mints  of  France  received  and  coined  11, 648  kilo- 
grammes of  gold,  amounting  to  40,120,000  fr.,  550,000  kil.  of  sil- 
ver, giving  a  real  amount  of  upwards  of  122,000,000  fr.  The 
coinage  of  this  bullion  cost  1,232,000  fr.  Paris  alone  coined 
139,500,000  fir.  worth  of  silver  and  gold;  the  remainder  was 
coined  by  the  mints  of  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Strasbourg.  The 
other  mints  remained  inactive.  By  ministerial  decrees  of  the 
9th  and  i5th  of  April,  1848,  a  sum  of  300,000  fr.  worth  of  one- 
centime  pieces  was  orderod  to  be  coined.  The  cost  of  the 
coinj^ie  amounted  to  4fr.  89  c.  per  liilogramme  of  copper,  the 
value  of  the  metal  included,  making  a  sum  total  of  293,400  fr. 
actual  cost  to  the  State. 

(1)  The  gold  cohdage  in  France,  not  being  in  sufficient  quantity, 
is  sought  after,  and  is  at  a  premium  of  from  9  to  I6  fr.  per  1000  fr. 
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\l'EI6irr8,  MBASURES,  ETC.  19 

WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  &c.— Before  the  first  Revolutioii, 
the  poids  de  marc  was  the  standard  weight  of  France.  The 
boisseau  was  the  corn-measure,  the  pints  the  measure  for  li- 
quids, the  pied  J  or  foot,  the  unit  of  length,  from  which  were 
derived  the  lieue,  or  league,  and«the  toise^  or  fathom.  Since 
1795  the  metrical  or  decimal  system  has  been  introduced, 
and  confirmed  by  a  special  law,  which  came  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1840;  but  although  parties  using  the 
old  weights  and  measures  are  now  liable  to  prosecution,  they 
are  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to  in  several  parts  of  the 
country. — ^The  ten-millionth  part  of  the  sphericid  distance  of 
the  Pole  from  the  Equator  is  called  a  metre,  and  adopted  as 
the  unit  of  length ;  (1)  its  square  and  cube  are  taken  as  stan- 
dards of  surface,  capacity,  and  solidity,  and  the  weight  of  a 
cube  of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  4*>  centigrade 
(39.2°  Fahr.),  having  its  side  equal  to  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  metre,  is  the  unit  of  weight.  (2) 

The  following  tables  will  be  found  useful  in  converting  the 
old  or  new  French  weights  and  measures  into  English  ones, 
and  vice  versa, 

SYSTEMATIC  NAMES.  FRENCH  VALVE.  ENGLISH  VALUE. 

Measures  of  length. 

Myriam^tre.  .  .     to,ooo  metres 6.2138  miles. 

Kilometre.  .  .  .     i,ooo  mMres 1093.633  yards.  Yt 

of  a  mile. 

Decametre. ...     lo  mMres 10.93633  yards. 

M^tre Fundamental      unit      of  i. 093633  yard,   or 

.  weights  and  measures.      39,37i  inches. 

Decimetre.  .  .  .     i-ioth  of  a  m^re 3.937079  inches. 

GentimMre  .  .  .     i-iooth  of  a  mMre 0.393708      — 

Millim^re.  .  .  .     i-ioooth  of  a  metre.  .  .  .  o,03937        — 

(1)  The  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  was 
ascertained  by  Messrs.  Delambre  and  Mechain,  by  measuring  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Bar- 
celona. 

(2)  There  was  also  a  mixed  system  between  the  new  and  old, 
called  the  sysUme  usuel,  having  the  mHre  as  the  standard,  but 
with  binary  divisions.  As  this  has  also  been  abolished  by  law; 
we  nieed  only  mention  that  the  toise  usuelle  (of  2  metres)  equal- 
led 6%  feet  English,  and  the  atme  3  feet  ii^  inches  English^ 
with  their  several  subdivisions  into  inches  and  lines.  The  6ot«- 
4eau  usuel  was  %  hectolitre,  or  0.35474  bushel  English.  The  li- 
iron  was  2  i-i9  English  pints.  Apothecaries  used  to  compound 
by  the  sysUme  wuely  and  diamonds  were  weighed  by  carats,  each 
of  2.01  decigrammes,  or  3  i-io  grains,  English.  The  old  pound 
iveight  of  France,  still  spoken  of,  but  now  never  used,  was  i  lb. 
1  oz.  10  dr.  English,  and  the  quintal  metrique — i  cwt.  3  qrs. 
m  lb.  8  oz. 
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STSTSII4TIC  flA]i|».  FRitHCH  VitUE.  iMQUMI  YAt'^C- 

JSu]»er/ie<al  Mtasnrei. 

^ectare 10,000  square  metres.  .  .    2.4TU43  acres. 

Are 100  —  ...    0.091845  rood. 

Oeniiare. 1  -^  ...    i.iQOosaaqyd  (1) 

Mea$ures  of  Capacity. 

KUolUre 1  cubic  mMre,  or  1000  eu^  39o.M6«8  gal. 

bio  d^eim^tres. 

Heetolitre 100  cubic  d^m^res.  .  .  .  33.aos«7  galloBs. 

I)^calitre 10  cuIhc  d^eim^tres 9.30097      -^ 

Wtre 1  cubic  d^cim^tre 0.^20091  gallon, 

on,7«0773pint. 

Mcilltre 1-1  oth  cubic  d^citnfttre.  .  .  0.176O8  pint. 

Measures  of  Solidity. 

SUre  .......     1  cubic  mMre 3&.S16»8  c.  feet. 

D6cist6re 1-1  oih  cubic  mdtre 9.I8I68  e.  feet; 

Weighti. 

milier 1000  kil.,  or  1  French  ton.  19.7  cwt. 

Quintal 100  kilogrammes 1.97  cwt. 

Kilogramme.  .  .  .     1,000  grammes;  weight  of  1  9.6T9S  lb.  troy 

cubic  d^cim^tre  of  water,  or    2.2046    lb. 
ayotrdupott. 

Qectogramme  .  ,  .    ipo  grammes  . 3.2  ounees  troy. 

Decagramme.  ...     10  grammes 6.43        penny- 
weights troy. 

CJramme Weight  of  1  cubic  oenti^  is«433gr.  tr^y. 

m^re  of  water. 

Decigramme 1-1  oth  of  gramme.  «...  1.5433  gr.  troy. 

Centigramme.  .  .  .     i-iooth  of  gramme.  .  . .  o.i5433gr.  trojr. 

Milligramme )-i,oooth  of  gramme.  . .  o.QtS44gr.troy. 

U  ma^  assiit  the  memory  to  observe  ibal  the  t^rms  for 
multQiilymg  are  Greek,  and  tliose  for  diriding,  Latin. 

\ALVE  OF  OLD  FBENCH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

I  liwrf  :  8  marce;  t«  os.;  128  gro»;  921 6  graioi;  0,4 8«s  kilog.; 

T555  gr.  English. 
Xm^id  :   12  setters;   144  boisseaui;   18.72  heetolltrei;  83.194 

English  bushels. 
I  muid  :  144  quarts;  288  plntes;  288.128  litres;  te.8ia2  EnglUk 

gallons, 
t  fool  :   12  inches;    144  linea;    1188  pointa;   Q. 81484  nMrea; 

12.7898  inches  English ; 
I  awne  de  Parif  :  1,1888  mMre;  48.8S  £ng.  inches. 
1  $oi$e  :  6  French  feet;  1.949  m^tre;  s.898  Eag.  feet 
I  H$u9  :  2  miles  Fr. ;  20SO  toises;  2  siiles,  1  ftirlong^  ts  pel.  Siig« 

;   (0  The  square  yard  Is  o.$86097  square  mHrei 
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KHOtJSB  tllOT  I^EftMrr  tM  OftAHSfiS. 

©rain  (1-2 4fh  of  pennyweight)      .      .  e.oes 

Pennyweight  (i-2oth  of  ounce).     .      .  1.555 

Oimce  (i-ia(h  ef  pound  troy).  ai.ios 

Imperial  pound  troy o.STsaai 


II 


gramme. 

^ammeg. 
kilogramme. 


FRENGB  FEST  INTO  ENGLISH  FEET  AM»  HtCBEf.    (l) 


Fr 
Inch. 

i 

4 
S 
6 
7 
9 
II 


M«.  F. 
0.01  0 
0.<»5  e 
0.10  0 
0.20  0 
0.25   0 


Em      Fr.      Englisk 
inch.  Feel.  Feel.  Incli 


1.07 

1 

1 

2.13 

2 

2 

3.20 

4.25 

5.33 

6.40 

t.46 

9,59 

11-12 

0.79 
1.58 
2.37 
3.16 
3.95 
4.74 
S.&2 
6.S1 
7.10 


Feet.  Feci 


English         Fr, 
et.   Inches.  Feet. 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
TO 
89 
99 


10 
21 
31 
49 
53 
63 
74 
8S 
95 


7.89 
3.78 

11.68 
7.57 
3.46 

11.35 
7.24 
3.14 

11.03 


Feet.  Inches. 


100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
700 
990 
1,999 
2,990 


106 
213 
319 
496 
582 
746 
959 
t«96S 
2«13f 


6.91 
1.84 
8.76 
3.68 
19.59 
0.42 
2.27 
9.19 
4.36 


FEEKCS  VfcTVES  INTO  EKCLISH  FEET  AMB  iXCflES. 


Inch. 

0.394 
1.970 
3.937 
7.874 
9.844 


0.f5  2 


Inch. 
4.532 
8.371 
6.741 
10.112 
1.488 
4.854 


M<!t.  F.     inch. 

10  32   9.708 

20  65   7.416 

30  98   5. 124 

40  131    2.832 

50  164  ^.539 

100  328   1.079 


Inch. 


640      5.395 
3280    10.790 


500 
1000' 

1609. Si  5280  1  mile. 

4000*  13123  7.160 
5099  16404  5.950 
0000'     32808   11.900 


0.50    I    6.688 

(•)  One  kilometre.    {»)  One  league.    (')  One  myriamMre. 

FUBNGH  ElLOMinrmES  h^J>  «TRIAHilTBE9  INTO  ENOLlStf    MILES,    &C. 


KHoiA.  English  Miles.   Forlongs.  Yds. 


2l3f 

206 

199 

192 

185 

178 

171 


Kihrni.  Eiiglidi  MilMi  Flirlong«.  Yds. 

8  4  7          164 

9  5  4          IS7 

imyria.  6  i        156 

2     —     12  3 


3  —     18 

4  —     24 
ft     —     31 


92 

10 

160 

90 


niEflCH  LIEUES  t>E  P09T1  INTO  ENGLISH  MILES  AN»  YARD6. 
L.  Ml*.       Yds.      L.  Mis.      Yds.         L.    Mls.       Yds.       Met.  Mis.       Yds. 


i     2  743.061 

2  4  1486.122 

3  7  469.183 

4  9  1212.244 

5  12  195.305 


6  14  938.366 

7  16  1681.427 

8  19  664.488 

9  21  1407.549 
10  24   390.610 


48 
72 


781.221 
1171.832 
06  1562.443 
121   193.053 


60  145   588.664 


70  169  974.275 

80  193  1364.886 

90  217  1755.496 

100  242  386.107 

300  484  772.214 


(1)  To  reduce  French  toise*  into  English  feet  and  inches,  re- 
duce the  toises  into  French  feet  at  6  feet  per  toite,  and  then  ap- 
ply the  above  table.  An  aune  de  Paris  is  3.658  French  feet,  3 
leet  19.69  Inches  English,  and  i.iss  French  mMres.  A  mHre 
is  3«9Y84  Freneb  hdt 
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22  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

In  the  following  six  tables  the  tens,  hundreds,  &c.,  are 
found  by  carrymg  the  decimal  point  one  plac€  further  to  the 
right  for  the  tens,  two  for  the  hundreds,  &c.  The  intermediate 
numbers  are  found  by  addition.  Thus  356  hectolitres  will  be 
found  to  amount  to  979.42987  bushels. 

FRENCH  KILOGRAMMES  INTO  ENGLISH  POUNDS   {Avoirdupois). 


Kilog. 

Eag.pds. 

Kilog.  Eng.pds. 

Kilog.    Eng.pds. 

Kilog.        Eng.  pds. 

1 
2 
3 

2.2046 
4.4092 
6.6138 

4  8.8184 

5  11.0230 

6  13.2276 

7  15.4322 

8  17.6368 

9  19.8414 

10            22.0464 

100          220.4642 

1,000        2204.6428 

FRENCH  POUNDS  INTO  ENGLISH  POUNDS   [Avoirdupois). 

Pounds.     ( 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Fr.        Eng. 

Fr.        Eng. 

Fr.                 Eng. 

2 

3 

1.0792 
2.1583 
3.2375 

4  4.3167 

5  5.3958 

6  6.4750 

7  7.55^1 

8  8.6333 

9  9.7125 

10             10.7716 

100           107.7164 

1,000        1077.1644 

FRENCH  LITRES  INTO  ENGLISH  GALLONS. 

Lit. 

GaU. 

Lit.       Gall. 

Lit.       Gall.            Lit.                Gall. 

2 
3 

0.2201 
0.4402 
0.6603 

4  0.8804 

5  1.1005 

6  1.3206 

7  1.5407 

8  1.7608 

9  1.9809 

10               2.2010 

100             22.0097 

1,000          220.0967 

FRENCH  HECTOLltRES  INTO  ENGLISH  BUSHELS. 

Hect. 

Bush. 

Hect.      Bush. 

Hect.      Bush. 

Hect.               Bush. 

i 

2 
3 

2.7515 
5.502^ 
8.253( 

I     4        11.004i 
I     5        13  756( 
J     6        16.5075 

\     7         19.2584 
)     8        22.0091 
I     9        24.760S 

10             27.5120 

100          275.1208 

1,000        2751.2085 

FRENCH   ARPENS   INTO  ENGLISH  ACRES. 

Arp. 

Acres. 

Arp.      Acres. 

Arp.      Acres. 

Arp.                Acres. 

1 
2 
3 

1.0430 
2.0861 
3.1291 

4  4.1721 

5  5.2151 

6  6.2581 

7  7.3012 

8  8.3442 

9  9.3872 

10            10.4303 

100          104.3026 

1,000        1043.0262 

FRENCH  HECTARES  INTO  ENGLISH   ACRES. 

Hect. 

Acres. 

Hect     Acres. 

Hect     Acres. 

Hect              Acres. 

1 
2 
3 

2.4711 
4.9423 
7.4134 

4  9.8846 

5  12.3557 

6  14.8268 

7  17.2980 

8  19.7691 

9  22.2403 

10'          24.7114 

100         247.1143 

1,000        2471.1430 

In  the  French  and  English  barometrical  scales, 
•  704  millimMres  equal  26  Fr.  inches  or  27.7  Eng.  in.  nearly. 

731  —  27  —  28.8  — 

756  —  28  —  29.8  — 

779  —  '  29  —  30.7  — 

In  the  thermometrical  scales,  the  freezing  point,  mailed  32®  in 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  is  marked  o*'  in  the  Centigrade,  or  French 
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scale,  and  in  Reaumur's.  The  bofling  point,  which  is  21 S^*  in 
Fahrenheit's,  is  100®  in  the  Centigrade,  and  80®  in  Reaumur's 
scale.     Hence  5®  Centigrade=9o  Fahrenheit=4®  Reaumur. 

CENTIGRADE  AND     rIa^UMUR'S    THERMOHETRIC  SCALES  TURNED  INTO 
FAHRENHEIT'S. 


C.       R.         F.      C.      R 


iOO  80.0 
99  79.2 
98  78.4 
97  77.6 
96  76.8 
95  76.0 
94  75.2 
93  74.4 
92  73.6 
91  72.8 
90  72.0 
89  71.2 
88  70.4 
87  69.6 
86  68.8 
85  68.0 
84  67.2 
83  66.4 
82  65.6 
81  64.8 
80  64.0 
79  63.2 
78  62.4 
77  61.6 
76  60.8 
75  60.0 
74  59.2 
73  58.4 
72  57.6 
71  56.8 
70  56.0 


212.0 
210.2 
208.4 
206.6 
204.8 
203.0 
201.2 
199.4 
197.6 
195.8 
194.0 
192.2 
190.4 
188.6 
186.8 
185.0 
183.2 
181.4 
179.6 
177.8 
176.0 
174.2 
172.4 
170.6 
168.8 
167.0 
165.2 
163.4 
161.6 
159.8 
158.0 


55.2 
54.4 
53.6 
52.8 
52.0 
51.2 
50.4 
49.6 
48.8 
48.0 
47.2 
46.4 
45.6 
44.8 
44.0 
43.2 
42.4 
41.6 
40.8 
40.0 
39.2 
38.4 
37.6 
36.8 
36.0 
35.2 
34.4 
33.6 
32.8 
32.0 
31.2 


156.2 
154.4 
152.6 
150.8 
149.0 
147.2 
145.4 
143.6 
141.8 
140.0 
138.2 
136.4 
134.6 
132.8 
131.0 
129.2 
127.4 
125.6 
123.8 
122.0 
120.2 
118.4 
116.6 
114.8 
113.0 
111.2 
109.4 
107.6 
105.8 
104.0 
102.2 


C.     R. 


30.4 
29.6 
28.8 
28.0 
27.2 
26.4 
25.6 
24.8 
24.0 
23.2 
22.4 
21.6 
20.8 
20.0 
19.2 
18.4 
17.6 
16.8 
16.0 
15.2 
14.4 
13.6 
12.8 
12.0 
11.2 
10.4 
«.6 
8.8 
8.0 
7.2 
6.4 


100.4 
98.6 
96.8 
95.0 
93.2 
91.4 
89.6 
87.8 
86.0 
84.2 
82.4 
80.6 
78.8 
77.0 
75.2 
73.4 
71.6 
69.8 
68.0 
66.2 
64.4 
62.6 
60.8 
59.0 
57.2 
55.4 
53.6 
51.8 
50.0 
48.2 
46.4 


C. 

7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

-  1 

-  2 

-  3 

-  4 

-  5 

-  6 

-  7 

-  8 

-  9 
-10  ■ 
-11 
-12  • 
-13  • 
-14  ■ 
-15  ■ 
-16  • 
-17  • 
-18  ■ 
-19  ■ 
-20  ■ 
-21  ■ 
-22  ■ 
-23  • 


5.6 
4.8 
4.0 
3.2 
2.4 
1.6 
0.8 
0.0 

-  0.8 

-  1.6 

-  2.4 

-  3.2 

-  4.0 

-  4.8 

-  5.6 

-  6.4 

-  7.2 

-  8.0 

-  8.8 

-  9.6 
-10.4 
-11.2 
-12.0 
-12.8 
-13.6 
-14.4 
-15.2  ■ 
-16.0  - 
-16.8  ■ 
-17.6  - 
-18.4  ■ 


F. 

44.6 

42.8 

41.0 

39.2 

37.4 

35.6 

33.8 

32.0 

30.2 

28.4 

26.6 

24.8 

23.0 

21.2 

19.4 

17.6 

15.8 

14.0 

12.2 

10.4 

8.6 

6.8 

5.0 

3.2 

1.4 

0.4 

-  2.2 

-  4.0 

-  5.8 

-  7.6 

-  9.4 


In  France  the  division  of  the  geographical  circle  into  400 
degrees  forms  theoretically  the  basis  of  the  metrical  system, 
but  has  not  come  into  general  use.  The  French,  like  all  other 
nations,  now  divide  the  circle  mto  360  degrees,  reckoning  the 
nautical  mile  as  the  eoth  part  of  a  degree,  and  the  league 
as  a  20th. 

DUTIES  ON  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  ENGLAND.— 
Persons  arriving  in  England,  with  goods  in  their  baggage  for 

{>rivate  use,  liable  to  the  payment  of  duties,  are  allowed  to 
eave  them  at  the  Custom-house,  for  six  months,  in  order  to 
give  fhem  an  opportunity  of  taking  them  back  to  the  Conti- 
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nent  whiioiit  payment  of  duty ;  but,  on  taking  tbem,  they  are 
charged  with  a  rent  of  2d.  per  week  for  each  package.  If  at 
the  end  of  six  months  the  goods  are  not  taken  bad(,  or  the 
duties  paid,  they  are  sold  to  defray  duties,  and  other  charges. 

Regulations  as  to  Passengers'  Baggage  : — As  soon  as  all 
the  baggage  is  landed,  passengers  are  caUed  in  according  to 
the  list  forwarded  by  the  captain.  Passengers  must  see  that 
their  names  are  properly  inserted  in  the  list.  A  passenger 
having  only  a  small  carpet  bag  is  allowed  to  take  it  on  shore 
after  examination  by  the  officers  who  come  on  board.  All 
merchandize  brought  with  baggage  is  liable  to  sazure  unless 
duly  reported  as  such  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel. — Caution  : 
If  any  person,  on  being  questiooied  by  an  officer,  wiicther  he 
or  she  has  any  foreign  goods  upon  his  or  her  person,  or  in  his 
or  her  possession,  deny  the  same,  and  any  be  discovered,  such 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  person  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such 
goods. — ^British  C2u*riages  and  plate,  and  foreign  books,  maps,  or 
musical  instruments,  re-imported  into  Great  Britain,  idlowed  to 
pass  free  on  declaration. .  Notice. — ^False  dedaratioiis  subject 
parties  to  a  fine  of  £100. 

Five  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  following  duties : — 


Agates,  or  cornelians, 
free,  but  if  set,  for 
every  £100    value.  10    0 

Alabaster,  the  same  as 
marble,  per  cwt.     .030 

Amber,    £100   value.  10    0    0 

Armour.  See  SteeL 

Baskets  of  all  sorts,  for 
£100  value.      .      .  10    0 

Beads,  viz.  arango,  co- 
ral, crystal,   glass, 
jet,  and  otherbeads, 
for  £100  value.       .10    0 
Kot  charged  on  trifling  quantities  and 

actually  iiersonal  effects  of  passengers. 

Bonnets.      See  Hata. 

Books  printed  prior  to 
1801,  bound  or  un- 
bound, the  cwl.      .100 

—  printed  in  or  since 

1801 5      0      0 

—  printed  in  or  since 
1801,  If  in  a  foreign 
living  language, 
bound  or  unbound, 

the  cwt.     .      .      .    2  10    0 

Foreign  books  and  maps  having  once 

paid  duty;  or  been  imrcbased  in  Eng- 


land, are  delivered  free,  on  a  declara- 
tion been  mada 

Boots,  stioes,  and  ca- 
lashes (women's), 
the  dozen  pairs*     .000 

—  of  silk,  satin,  jean, 
or  other  stuff,  kid  or 
other   leather,  the 

dozen.       .      <      .046 
Boots  (men's)  the  do- 
zen  pairs.       .      .    0  14    0 

—  shoes  (men's).      .    0    T     0 

—  (children's)  two 
thirds  of  the  duties. 

Boxes  of  all  sorts,  ex- 
cepting those  made 
of  glass,  for  £100 
value.        .      .      .  10    0    0 

Brandy.    See  Spirits. 

Brass  manufactures, 
for  £100  value.      .  10    e    0 

Brocade,  gold  or  sil- 
ver, for  £100  value.  10    0    0 

Bronze — All  works  of 
art  made  of  bronze, 
free. 

— other  manuftictures    ^ 
of,  for  £iOQ  value,  to    00 
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Cambrics  and  iawns, 

not  exceedipg  8  yds. 

in  length  and  %  of 

a  yard  in  breadth, 

the  piece. 
Cambric        bordered 

handkerchief,  the 

piece.        .      .      *    0    a    6 
Cooverted  into  haodkercbieta  liable 
to  the  duty,  even  though  used,  unless 
the  qmntitV  is  trifling. 

Cards,    playing,    per 

dozen  packs.    ,      .400 

Amounts  to  a  proliiWtlon. 
Carriages,  foreign,  for 

£ioo value.  .  lo    e    o 

All  foreign  carriages  are  liable  to 
this  duty,  whether  in  use  or  not.  Bri- 
tish-built carriages  are  duty  frea,  uu 
less  purchased  abroad. 

Cameos,  for  £ioo  va- 

lue 5    0    0 

Casts  of  busts,  statues, 

or  figures,  free. 
Cbina    or     porcelain 

ware,  plain,  painted, 

?;ilt,  or  ornamented, 
br  £ioo  value.      .  i«    o    o 
Cheese,  the  cwt.        .    o    5    o 
Chocolate,  and  cocoa 

paste,  the  lb.    .      .    o    o 
Cigars,  per  lb.     .      .09 

Duties  are  received  upon  less  than 
31b.,  but  any  greater  quantity  requires 
a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Customs  to 
be  admitted. 

Clocks, for £i 00 value,  lo    o    o 

Prohibited,  ualeaa  they  have  the 
lualier's  name  on  the  face  and  on  the 
frame  of  the  works,  and  are  complete 
in  cases  or  ^nds. 
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Crayons,  for  £ioo  va- 
lue  IQ    f    0 

Crystal,  cut,  or  manu^ 
factured,  for  £ioo 
value.        .  .  to    0    0 

Drawings.  See  Prinig, 

Earthenware,  for  £ioo 
value.       .      .      .  10    e    0 

Embroidery  and  nee- 
dlework, for  £too 
valu^.  .  IS    0    0 


Cologne- water,  each 
flask,  30  contg.  not 
more  than  a  gallon 

Confectionary  of  su- 
gar, bonbons,  &c., 
the  lb.      .      .      . 

Coral,  polished  or  un- 
polished, free. 

Cotton  articles  wholly 
or  in  part  made  up, 
for£ioo  value. 


0      0      6 


This  duty  attaches  on  all  articles  not 
being  tMpvcarlng-apparel  of  passen- 
ger! in  ul^  and  in  trilling  quantity. 


Reasonable  quantities  are  <lelivered 
duty  free:  but  any  large  quantity, 
whether  worn  or  not,  and  all  new 
worked  caps,  collars,  tippets,  pelerines, 
etc..  pay  duty. 

Enamel,  free. 
Feathers,  dressed,  per 

£ioo.  .       .   10     0     0 

Feathers,         ostrich, 

dressed  per  lb.      .     i  fo    o 
Flower-roots,  free. 
Flowers,       artificial, 

silk,  for  £  10©  value.  25  o  o 
Fossils  and  minerals, 

free. 
Frames    o#  pictures, 

drawings,  &c.,  for 

£ioo value.  .  .  lO  o  o 
Garnets,  free,  hnt  if 

cut,  per  lb.  .  .  o  1 5  o 
Gauze,  or  crape.  .  o  U  o 
Ginger,       preserved, 

per  lb.  .  .  .006 
Glass)   painted,    and 

glass  manufactures, 

for  loolb.  as  6d  to    e    o    o 

—  See  Crystal, 
Gloves,   habil-glovei, 

the  dozen.       .      .    o    3    6 

—  men's  gloves,   the 
dozen.       .      .      .036 

— women's  long,  ditto,   0    4    6 

Gloves  for  sale  only  imported  In 
packages  of  100  dozen  pair;  any  quan- 
tity found  in  baggage,  exceeding  six 
dozen  requires  a  petltfon  to  the  Board 
of  Customs :  but  quantities  under  six 
dozen  are  receivea  at  once. 

Hair      manufactures, 

for  £i00  value.  .  lo  o  o 
Harp  or  lute-strings, 

silvered,    for  £ioo 

valve.       .     .      ,  to    0    0 
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Hats,  straw,  Leghorn, 
&c.,  new,  and  not 
exceeding  22  inches 
diameter,  each.      .050 

—  exceeding  22  inches   • 

in  diameter,  each.    0  10    0 

Horses,  '  mares,  or 
geldings,  free. 

Jewels,  emeralds,  ru- 
bies, and  all  other 
precious  stones,  set  10    0    0 

—  unset,  free. 
Lacquered  or  japan- 
ned ware,  for  £100 

value.  .  .  .  10  0  0 
Lace  of  thread,    for 

£100  value.      .      .  to    0    0 
Lawns.   See  Cambrics. 
Lay  figures,  free. 
Liqueurs.  See  Spirits. 
Leather        manufac- 
tures, for  £100  value  10    0    0 
Linen,   manufactures 

of  linen,  or  mixed 

with  cotton,  or  with 

wool,  wholly  oi%in 

part  made  up,  for 

£100  value.      .      .  10    0    0 

This  duty  applies  to  damask  and 
other  table-cIotDs,  sheets  and  house- 
hold linen  of  every  sort,  made  up, 
■whether  worn  or  not. 

Maps  or  charts,  free. 

Marble    in  slabs,    or 
otherwise  manufac-     • 
tured,  per  cwt.      .030 
'  Medals  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, free. 

Minerals,  free. 

Mirrors.    See  Glass. 

Mosaic  work.  See  Stone. 

Models  of  cork  or 
wood,  free. 

Mules,  each.        .      .026 

Musical  instruments 
or  boxes,  old  or 
new,  for  £100  value  10    0    0 

Needlework.  See  Em- 
broidery. 

Orange-flower  water.    0    0     1 

Painters'  colours  ma- 
nufactured, for  £1 00 
value,        .  .  10    0    0 


Paintings,  on  glass, 
for  loolb.         ..070 

Paper  hangings,  paint- 
ed or  stained  paper 
or  flock-paper,  per 
square  yard.    ..002 

Other  paper,  per  lb.    o      o  454 

Perfumery,  the  £100 
value.        .      .      .  10      o     0 

Pictures,  each.     ..010 

—  and   farther,    the 

square  foot.  .  .  0  i  0 
Pies,  Perigord,  game, 

and    all    sorts    of 

French  pies,for£i  00 

value.  .  .  .  10  o  o 
Plate  of  gold  or  silver, 

£ioo  value.      .      .  to     o     o 

—  battered,  free. 

Plums,  dried,  per  cwt.     1     7     6 
Precious  stones,  free. 
Prints  and  drawings, 

plain  or  coloured, 

each.  .      .      .001 

—  bound    or   sewed, 

the  dozen.        .      .    e    0     3 

—  forming,  bon^L  fide, 
part  of  a  book,  free. 

Drawings  executed  by  travellers, 
for  private  use,  are  free,  on  satisfac- 
tory proof.  The  above  duties  are  in- 
dependent of  the  quality. 

Sculpture      (statues), 

same  as  Pictures. 
Seed,  viz.  garden  seed^ 

free. 
Shoes.     See  Boots. 
Silk,  viz.,  articles  of 

manufactures  of  silk, 

velvet,  gauze,  crape, 

ribbons,  &c.,  wholly 

or  in  part  made  up, 

for  £100  value.      .15    00 

This  duty  applies  only  to  articles 
brought  by  passengers  for  private  use. 
Any  articles  of  dress,  etc.,  although  for 

J  private  use,  not  accompanying  parties 
0  w  horn  thev  belong,  are  liable  to  the 
following  duties : 

Silk  turbans,  or  caps, 
each.         .      .      .038 

—  hats,  or  bonnets, 

each.  ^0    7    0 

—  dresses,  each,      .^i  10    0 
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0    IS      0 


i    10      0 


Or  at    the  option  of 
the  oflacers  of  the 
customs,   for   £ioo 
value.        .       .      .  15    0    0 
Skins  and   furs,  viz., 
any   article   manu- 
factured of  skins  or 
furs, for  £i 00  value,  lo    o    o 
Snnff,  per  lb.      .      .    o     6    o 
With  same  restriction  as  for  cigars. 
Spa  ware,  for  £i  oo  va- 
lue  10     0     0 

This  ware  is  the  same  as  Tuubridge 
ware. 

Specimens    of  mine- 
rals, fossils,  or  ores, 
free. 
Specimens  of  natural* 
history, stuffed  birds 
and  animals,  shells, 
and    live    animals, 
free. 
Spirits,not  sweetened, 
the  gallon  (not  less 
than  20  gallons).     . 
—   sweetened,     cor- 
dials, liqueurs,  the 
gallon. 

Spirits,  remains  of  passengers'  stores, 
anexpended  on  the  voyage,  are  admit- 
ted when  less  than  a  pint;  or  half 
a  pint  of  eau  de  Cologne,  or  other  cor- 
dial water,  or  any  medicated  or  per- 
fumed spirits  or  liqnears. 

Steel  or  iron  manufac- 
tures, armour,  &c., 
for  £ioo  value. 

Stone,  sculptured  or 
mosaic  work,  per  cwt. 
Small  mosaics  liable  to  a  duty  of 

20  per  cent. 

Succades,  and  all  pre- 
served sweetmeats, 
per  lb.       .      .       . 

Sulphur  impressions, 
free. 

Telescopes,  free. 

Tobacco  unmanufac- 
tured, per  lb.  .030 

—  snufP,  per  lb.         .    o    6    o 

—  cigars.       .      .      .090 
Tobacco-pipes,  of  clay 

or    porcelain,    for 

£ioo  value.      .      .  lo    o    o 


10      0      0 


0      0      6 


— wood,  meerschaum, 

&c.,  ditto.       .      .  10    0    0 
Toys,  for  £ioo  value,  lo    o    o 
Includes   besides  children's  toys,  a 
variety  of  trifling  ornaments. 
Truffles,  the  lb.  .    o    i    o 

Turbans.    See  Silk. 
Turnery,  £ioo  value,  lo    o    o 
Vases,    ancient,    not 
stone    or    marble, 
free. 
Velvets.    See  Silks. 
Wares,    goods,    and 
merchandise,  whol- 
ly or  in  part  manu- 
factured,     usually 
imported  by  passen- 
gers, and  not  men- 
tioned in  this  table, 
for  £ioo  value.      .  lo    o    o 
This  includes  :  bracelets,  buckles, 
combs,  chains  for  the  neck,  ear-rings, 
brooches,  and  other  articles  of  jewel- 
lery, being  new ;  articles  of  or-mo«lu, 
household  furniture,  and  other  goods 
(not  being  wearing-appard)  whether 
old  or  new,  etc. 
Wares,     goods,    and 
merchandise      not 
wholly  or  in   part 
manufactured,  usu- 
ally   imported    by 
travellers,  and  not 
in    this   table,    for 
£ioo  value.  .     5    o    o 

This  applies  to  articles  in  the  raw 
state,  which  have  not  undergone  any 

Erocess  of  manufacture.  Under  this 
ead  of  duty,  game,  poultry, wild-fowl, 
etc.,  are  also  charged. 
Watches  of  all  sorts, 
for  £ioo  value.  .  lo  o  o 
.Watches  and  fowling-pieces;  either 
new  or  old,  and  although  forming 
part  of  passengers'  baggage,  must  be 
entered,  and  charged  with  duty.  But 
osE  paii-  of  pistols,  if  old  and  used, 
brought  by  passengers,  will  be  deliver- 
ed duty  free. 

Water,  mineral,  free. 
Wine  of  all  sorts,  the 

gallon.       .      .      .056 
Woollens,  viz.  manu- 
factures   of    wool, 
(not  goat's)  or  wool 
mixed  with  cotton, 
for  £i 00  value.       .  lo    o    o 
Includes  merinos  and  other  sorts  of 
doth. 
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DUTIES  ON  Articles  imported  prom  England  into 
France.— Extracted  from  tiie  government  officiid  tariff : — 

Ten  per  cent,  is  added,  and  claimed,  in  addition  to  the  du- 
ties specilied.  Plate  and  jewellery  for  the  use  of  travellers, 
free,  u  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  5  hectogrammes.  Parties 
going  to  reside  in  France,  and  wishing  to  take  their  furBiture, 
linen,  plate,  &c.,  must  apply  to  the  Director-General,  at  Paris, 
sending  a  statement  of  the  artides,  and,  if  admitted,  generally 
pay  15  per  cent,  on  the  value;  if  a  piano  forms  part,  the  duty 
on  it  is  considerably  reduced.  Varioud  mticles,  lately  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  even  when  a  part  of  passengers^  baggage, 
are  now  admitted,  and  are  charged  with  a  duty  of  30  to  33 
per  cent.  The  same  favour  is  extended  to  portions,  or  wh^ 
pieces  which  have  not  or  have  scarcely  been  made  up.  in 
those  cases,  the  condition  and  supposed  intentions  of  such  passen- 
gers as  may  have  brought  them  arc  taken  into  consideration. 
According  to  the  Customs  regulations,  every  thing  that  is 
new,  or  not  used,  either  made  or  not  made  up,  must  be  de- 
clared before  the  examination  of  the  baggage,  under  penalties 
of  seizure  and  fine.  But  the  officers  generally  tax  those  things 
not  duly  declared,  or  give  them  back  for  re-exportation. 

The  regulations  as  to  passengers*  baggage  are  much  the  same 
as  on  landing  in  England. 


Beer,  ale,  or  porter,  »  fr.  (68.) 
the  hectolitre  (about  too 
bottles}. 

Books,  foreign,  in  dead  or  living 
languages,  lo  fr.  (88.)  per  loo 
kils.  (Qoolb.) 

Books  in  French,  printed  abroad, 
100  fr.  (£4)  per  loo  kils. 

Boots  and  shoes,  prohibited. 

Boxes,  Spa  work,  «oo  fr.  (£8)  per 
too  kilos.  (200lb.) 

—  white  wood,  3t  fr.  (£t  4s. 
tod.)  per  too  kil. 

Bronze,  manufactured,  prohi- 
bited. 

Calicoes,  prohibited. 

Cards,  prohibited. 

Carpets  are  subject  to  high  du- 
ties, 250  to  500  fr.  per  too  kils. 
(£5  lo  £iopercwt.)  according 
to  substance  and  quality. 
Some  sorts  are  prohibited. 

Carriages.  One-third  of  the 
value  of  a  carriage  to  be  de- 
posited on  landing,  and  three- 


fourths  of  this  returned  if  re- 
exported within  3  years.  (The 
real  value  is  never  given.) 

Cheese,  i5fr.  (tis.)  per  tod  kill. 

Clocks,  prohibited. 

Cotton  manufactures,  ditto. 

Earthenware,  common,  49  fr. 
per  too  kils. 

Embroidery,  prohibited. 

Engraving8,lithographed  prints, 
maps,  charts,  &c.,  300  fr.  per 
too  kils. ;  or  £6  per  cwt. 

Frames,  (picture,  &c.)  ts  per 
cent. 

Furniture  of  all  sorts,  1 5  per  cent. 

Glass,  for  domestic  use,  pro^ 
hibited. 

Gloves,  prohibited. 

Horses,  25  fr.  (£1). 

—  Colts,  t5  fr.  (128.). 

Hardware,  prohibited. 
Jewels,  set  in  gold,  20  fr.  (i6«.) 
per  hectog. 

—  ditto  in  silver,  1 0  fr.  (|a.)  ditto. 
Lace,  cotton  or  linen,  i  per  cent. 
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Lm«,  tUk,  IS  per  cent. 

Laequer^d  ware,  prohibited. 

Leather  manufactures,  pro- 
hibited. 

Linen,  for  personal  or  house- 
hold use,  free,  unless  in  larfe 
quantity ;  in  such  case  a  per- 
mit roust  be  obtained  flrom 
the  Director  of  the  Customs. 

Liquors  (including  factitious 
wines),  too  fr.  to  150  fir.  (Ci  to 
Bt)  per  hectolitre  ( t  oe  bottles) . 

Musical  instruments  t  flutes,  7S  c. 
(id.) ;  Tiolins,  guitars,  &e.,  3 
fir.  (as.  6d.) ;  harps,  %6  fr.  (£1 
8S.  lod.);  pianos,  square,  3oo 
fr.  (£12),  grand,  400  ft-.  (ii6); 
church  organs,  400  ft.  (£i6). 

Paper,  white  or  ruled  fbr  music, 
iMAr.  (£e)  per  100  kils. 

Pieturea  and  drawings,  i  per 
eent,  on  value,  and  i&  per 
cent,  on  the  frames. 

Plate,  new  or  used,  in  gold  10  fr. 
(88.),  or  In  silver,  3  fir.  (28. 
4d.)  per  hectogramme,  exclu- 
sive of  20  fir.  for  gold,  or  t  h. 
for  silver,  per  heetog,  stamp- 
dttty«  The  whele  of  this  duty 
ii  reUpdmrsed  U  t^  plate  is  re- 
exported within  three  years. 

Plat^warCk  prohibited. 

Porcelain,  common,  of  one  co- 
lour, and  without  gold  or  or- 
naments, 164  fir.  (£6  lis.)  per 
lae  kite,  (teelb.) 

-^  ftB#,  3aT  ftr.  (fit  3  IS.)  per  ditto 

—  with  i^ld  eniameats,  pro- 
h^t9d. 


Silk  goods,  all  silk,  plain,  it  fr. 
(1 2S.  lod.)  per  kil.  (about  3lb.). 
-  figured,  or  brocaded,  t9  fir. 
(15S.  2d.)  per  ditto. 

—  ditto,  with  gold  and  silver, 
31  fr.  (£1  4s.  lod.)  per  ditto. 

—  imitation,  brocaded,  pro- 
hibited. 

—  mixed  with  thread,  18  fir. 
(10s.  5d.)  per  ditto*. 

—  mixed  with  gold  and  silver, 
IT  fir.  (13s.  Td.)  per  ditto. 

Skins,  prepared,  prohibited. 
Steam-engines,  for  machinery, 
30  fr.  (£1  4s.)  per  100  kits. 

—  for  locomotives,  as  fr.  (£2 
12s.)  per  ditto. 

— •  for  ships,  45  fl*.  (£1  169.)  per 

ditto. 
Stieks  and  canes,  firom   India, 

60  fir.  (£f  ss.)  per  leo  kil. 

—  from  other  places,  l«  fir.  (£3 
4s.)  per  ditto. 

Tea,  from  China,  ifr.  soc.  (is. 
3d.)  per  kil. 

—  from  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea, 
2  fr.  50  c.  (28.  id.)  per  ditto. 

—  firom  other  places,  5  fr.  (48.) 
per  ditto. 

— >  firom  England,  prohibited. 

Telescopes,  3e  per  cent. 

Toys,  so  fr.  (£3  4s.)  per  100  kils. 

Wine,  ordinary,  by  sea,  includ- 
ing port,  35  fir.  (£1  ss.)  per 
hectolitre,  (about  too  bottles). 

—  sherry,  malaga,  &c.,  lee  fir. 
(£4)  per  ditto. 

Woollens,  prohibited. 


MYSIGAL  STATISTICS. 

GEOGHAPHICAL  SITtJATION  AND  CLIMATE.— Paris  is 
tUmMi  in  48«  60'  13"  north  Ut,  «Bd  2<>  20'  l&"  east  long. 
fren  Greenwich,  or  20^  11'  firom  the  meridian  of  Ferto.  The 
Wngeat  day  ia  Id  hrs.  7  ana.,  mmL  the  shortest  9  hrs.  10  min. 
the  distance  of  Paris  from  the  principal  towti»  0!  Europe  is  .— ^ 
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rrom. 

Miles. 

Leagues. 

Amsterdam.     . 

208 

123 

Berlin.    .     .     . 

593 

245 

Bordeaux.    .    . 

356 

147 

Brussels.      .     . 

189 

78 

Calais.     .     .     . 

162 

67 

Constantinople. 

1574 

650 

Copenhagen.    . 

659 

272 

Dresden.      .     . 

630 

260 

Dunkirk.     :    . 

165 

68 

Frankfort.    .     . 

339 

140 

Geneva.       .    . 

.      315 

130 

Hamburg.    .     . 

.      535 

221 

Lisbon.    .     .     . 

.    1104 

456 

From.  Miles. 

London.       <    .    .  254 

Lyons 288 

Madrid.  ....  775 

Marseilles.  .    ,    .  504 

Milan 5i8 

Munich    «...  460 

Naples 1148 

Rome 925 

Stockholm   .     .     .  ii4i 

St.  Petersburg.     .  1405 

Stuttgardt.  v    .     .  358 

Venice.   ....  593 

Vienna 67  8 


105 
119 
320 
208 
214 
190 
474 
382 
471 
580 
148 
245 
280 


The  circumference  of  Paris  is  23,755  metres,  or  25,978  yds; 
and  its  area  contains  34,240,000  square  metres,  or  40,950,640 
square  yards.  Its  meridian  from  north  to  south  is  5,505  metres, 
or  6,020  yds. ;  and  the  greatest  perpendicular  to  its  meridian 
from  east  to  west  is  7,807  metres,  or  8,533  yds.  The  greatest 
mean  heat  is  34°  Centigrade,  though  iu  1802  it  rose  to  37<>. 
The  mean  degree  of  cold  is  9°  below  zero;  but  in  1795  the 
thermometer  fell  to  22®  below  freezing  point.  The  mean  tem- 
perature is  13%«  above  zero.  The  greatest  height  of  the  baro- 
meter is  28^3  inches,  the  least  27  %  inches,  and  the  mean  28 
•  inches.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  per  annum  is  20%  cubic 
inches  per  square  inch.  The  prevailing  winds  are  S.W.  and 
N.E.  The  climate  is  variable,  and  the  winters  are  sometimes 
severe;  snow  does  not  lie  long,  and  fogs  are  not  frequent;  the 
general  tendency  of  the  climate  is  not  unfavourable  to  health. 
The  city  lies  in  a  vast  plain,  60  metres  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  through  which  the  Seine  winds,  and  which  comprises  that 
series  of  geological  formations  to  which  the  capital  has  given 
its  name.  The  Paris  basin,  which  has  the  great  chalk  forma- 
tion for  its  lowest  stratum  exposed  by  natural  denudations, 
comprises  the  following  geological  beds  in  an  ascending  order  : 
— aplastic  clay ;  marine  limestone  (cakaire  grassier,  building- 
stone)  ;  siliceous  limestone  (Jresh-water) ;  gypsous  strata  alter- 
nating with  marls,  full  of  fossil  remains  and  freshwater  shells ; 
sands;  mill-stone  beds;  and  gravel.  Two  of  the  strata  of 
the  general  series  are  famous  in  commerce — one  for  furnishing 
the  stone  of  which  Paris  is  built,  the  other  for  the  fine  gypsum, 
from  which  the  Plaster  of  Paris  is  made.  (1)  This  plain,  though 
not  barren,  is  not  remarkable  for  an  exuberant  fertility ;  the 

(1)  The  details  of  the  geological  structure  of  that  part  of  France 
in  which  Paris  is  situated  have  been  fully  described  by  the  illustri- 
ous Cuvier,  and  by  G.  Cuvier  and  Brongnlarl,  in  their  elaborate 
work  on  that  subject. 
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manure,  however,  furnished  by  the  capital  supplies  any  natural 
deficiency  of  the  soil,  and  the  lighter  species  of  grain,  vegetables, 
fruit  trees,  and  vines,  flourish  here  in  perfection.  (1) 

RIVERS. — The  Seine,  which  traverses  the  capital  from  S.E. 
to  N.W.,  rises  in  the  forest  of  Chanceaux,  2  leagues  from  St. 
Seine,  m  the  department  of  the  C6te-d*0r.  It  receives,  besides 
smaller  streams,  the  waters  of  the  Yonne,  the  Aube,  and  the 
Marne,  before  it  enters  Paris;  and  beyond  it  after  collecting 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Oise,  the  Eure,  and  other  smaller 
rivers,  falls  into  the  ocean  between  Havre  and  Honfleur.  The 
direct  distance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  70  leagues;  and 
the  length  of  its  course  in  the  interior  of  Paris  is  about  2 
leagues.  Its  breadth  at  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz  is  about  166 
metres,  at  the  Pont  Neuf  263  metres,  and  at  the  Pont  d*Iena 
136  metres.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  water  is  20  inches  in 
a  second.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  level  of  the  water 
in  summer  and  winter  :  in  the  former  season  it  is  very  low, 
and  often  fordable;  during  the  latter  it  rises  high,  and  flows 
with  much  impetuosity.  When  the  river  rises  more  than  6 
metres  above  its  bed,  parts  of  the  town  and  adjacent  country 
are  liable  to  be  inundated. 

The  Seine  communicates  with  the  Loire  by  the  canals  of 
Briare  and  Orleans;  with  the  Saone  by  the  canal  de  Bour- 
gogne;  and  with  the  Somme  and  the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of  St. 
Quentin.  The  Seme,  which  receives  a  considerable  accession 
to  its  waters  by  the  junction  of  the  Marne  at  Charenton,  is 
navigable  for  flat-bottomed  barges  of  large  burthen  and  of 
peculiar  form  as  far  as  Paris,  and  even  above.  The  naviga- 
tion is  impeded  when  the  waters  are  unusually  low  or  high, 
or  when  the  thermometer  falls  to  10°  below  zero,  at  which 
temperature  the  river  is  frozen.  In  its  coi^rse  through  Paris 
the  Seine  now  forms  two  islands.  The  lie  St.  Louis,  about 
1,800  feet  long,  has  been  built  on  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
The  other,  the  original  seat  of  Paris,  is  still  called  the  He  de 
h  CiU;  it  formerly  terminated  at  the  rue  de  Harlay,  but  was 

(i)  The  last  ofilcial  returns  of  the  area,  cultivation,  &e.,  of 
tbe  department  of  the  Seine  are  as  follows  :— -area,  24  square 
leagues.  Arable  land,  29,295  hectares,  or  72,558  acres;  meadow 
land,  1,543  hectares,  or  3,8ii  acres;  vineyards,  2,784  hectares, 
or  4,876  acres;  woods,  1,354  hectares,  or  3,344  acres;  waste 
lands,  249  hectares,  or  61 5  acres;  forest  land,  2,293  hectares,  or 
5,663  acres;  roads  and  public  ways,  2,649  hectares,  or  6,543 
acres  (their  length  is  246,331  metres,  or  150  miles);  houses, 
47,804 ;  mills,  77 ;  manufactories,  450 ;  proprietors,  67, 91 8.  The 
cost  of  keeping  the  roads  of  the  department  in  rei^air  amounts 
yearly  to  about  350,000  fr. 
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eulafged  under  Hairy  lY.,  by  annexing  to  it  two  smftU  idiaiidii. 

The  little  stream  of  the  Bievre,  or  the  Gobelins,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  rises  between  Bouriers  and  Guyencourt,  near 
Versailles,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  8  leagues,  falls  into  flie 
Seine  above  the  Jarddn  des  Plantes ;  it  is  not  navigable,  nor 
is  its  water  wholesome  to  drink.  Several  mills  are  worked  by 
it,  and  it  is  excellent  for  dyeing  and  tanning ;  it  also  serves  as 
a  city  drain,  and  has  lately  had  its  bed  lined  with  masonry,  (i ) 

CANALS. — ^The  canals  on  the  north  of  Pam  are  all  branches 
of  one  and  the  same  undertaking  for  bringing  the  waters  of 
the  river  Ourcq  to  the  capital.  Proposals  to  this  effect  were 
made  in  1799,  but  the  authorisation  of  Government  was  net 
granted  till  1 802 .  The  works  were  carried  on  till  1 8 1 4,  when 
they  were  suspended;  in  1818  the  municipality  of  Paris  were 
empowered  to  borrow  7,000,000  fr.  for  their  completion,  and 
they  were  soon  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.  Shice  1 830  they  have  been  completely  finished. 
The  objects  for  which  this  can«d  has  been  opened  are  to  convey- 
to  a  spacious  basin  water  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  and 
manufactories  of  the  capital,  uid  the  fountains  which  embellish 
it ;  and  to  form  on  the  north  of  the  city  a  canal  composed  of 
two  navigable  branches,  the  one  extending  from  the  Seine  at 
St.  Denis  to  the  basin,  and  Uie  otiier  from  the  baan  to  the 
Seine  at  the  Arsenal.  The  various  branches  or  ramiftcatioiis 
of  this  canal  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Canal  de  VOurcq, 
Basiin  de  la  Villette,  Canal  St.  Martin,  Gare  de  I' Arsenal, 
and  Canal  St.  Denis. 

The  Canal  de  TOurcq  receives  the  water  of  the  Ourcq  beyond 
the  mill  of  Mareiul,  about  lo  leagues  from  Paris,  and,  after 
collecting  divers  streams,  falls  into  the  Bassin  de  la  Villette. 
The  water  fumi^ed  by  this  canal  upon  an  averse  of  the  whde 
year  is  13,500  superficial  inches,  yidding  260,820  cubic  metres 
ev«ry  24  hours,  for  the  purposes  of  the  navigation,  and  the 
lodLage  on  the  two  canals  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  and  also 
for  tiie  supply  to  the  public  fountains,  markets,  and  the  houses 
of  ihe  capital.  The  declivity  is  92  feet  9  inches ;  and  the  water 
falls  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  a  minute.  Its  total  length  is  24 
leagues;  between  Mareidl  and  Lizy  its  breadth  is  31  feet;  but 
from  tiie  latter  place  to  the  Bassin  de  la  Villette  it  is  oolj  1 1 
feet  wide.  Its  cost  was  25,000,000  fr. 
.  the  Bassin  de  la  Villette,  situated  outside  the  Barriere  de 
Pantin,  begun  in  1806,  and  finished  in  1809,  forais  a  paralldo- 
gram  ol  74o  yards  by  77,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Canal 

<i)  A  turn  of  soe^eeo  ftr.  was  voted  in  1849  by  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris  to  improve  its  course. 
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de  rOarcq  at  the  northern  extremity.  Its  axis  is  the  same  as 
that  of  an  elegant  rotunda,  which  forms  barracks  for  gen- 
darmes; its  banks  are  planted  with  4  rows  of  trees,  and  it  sup- 
plies water  to  the  Aqucduc  de  Geinture  and  the  Canal  St.  Martin. 

The  Canal  St,  Martin  is  3,467  yards  in  length,  by  21  feet 
in  width,  and  conmiunicates  between  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
basin  and  the  Gare  de  TArsenal.  The  sides  are  skirted  with 
towing-paths  and  trees.  It  passes  between  the  boulevard  and 
the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  and  falls  into  the  gare  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille.     It  cost  more  than  14,200,000  fr. 

The  Gare  de  V Arsenal,  m  part  formed  of  the  moat  of  the 
Bastille,  is  651  yards  in  length,  by  64  in  breadth.  It  can  re- 
ceive upwards  of  80  barges,  leaving  the  middle  clear  for  a 
passage.  A  bridge  has  been  erected  towards  the  river,  over 
the  sluice  where  the  waters  of  the  gare  fall  into  the  Seine. 

The  Canal  St,  Denis  begins  near  St.  Denis,  where  the  small 
river  Bouillon  empties  itself  into  the  Seine,  and  terminates  at 
the  Canal  de  TOurcq  in  a  small  semicircidar  sheet  of  water, 
900  yards  beyond  the  Bassin  de  la  Villelte.  After  bounding 
the  town  on  the  Paris  side,  it  extends  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Canal  de  TOurcq.  Its  length  is  7 ,333  yards,  and  in  its  course 
are  12  sluices  and  2  bridges.     It  cost  eight  millions. 

AQUEDUCTS.— Aqueduc  d'Arcaeil.  The  Bomans  erected  an 
aqueduct  over  a  valley,  south  of  Paris,  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  from  Bongis,  at  4  leagues 
distance.  Part  of  this  ancient  construction,  consisting  of  two 
arches  substantially  buHt,  still  exists,  near  the  modem  aque- 
duct at  Arcueil,  which  village  probably  owes  its  name  to  that 
circomstance.  After  Marie  de  Medicis  built  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  the  increase  of  population  in  that  quarter  ren- 
dered a  greater  supply  of  water  necessary.  ^  project  formed 
by  Henry  IV.  of  re-establishing  the  Boman  aqueduct,  to  convey 
the  waters  of  Bongis  to  Paris,  was  therefore  renewed.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  1613,  Louis  XIII.  and  the  queen  regent,  his 
mother,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was  built 
after  the  designs  of  Desbrosses,  and  finished  in  1624.  This 
magnificent  aqueduct  extends  across  the  valley  of  Arcueil  upon 
25  arches,  72  feet  in  height.  Us  total  length,  from  Arcueil  to 
the  Chateau  d*Eau,  near  the  Observatory,  is  18,200  yards. 
Nine  arches  are  open  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  it  gene- 
rally flows  through  two  in  the  centre.  Within  the  aqueduct 
on  each  side  is  a  parapet  which  forms  a  walk.  On  the  out- 
side along  the  whole  line  are  openings,  called  regards.  This 
aqueduct  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1777 ;  and  fresh  sums  of 
money  have  lately  b^n  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  by  the 
City  of  Paris.    It  supplies  36,000  hogsheads  daily.    Strangers 
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are  readily  admitted  to  see  ibe  interior  by  allying  to  U|» 
keeper  at  Arcueil. 

The  Aquedw  de  Ceinture  extends  frcHB  the  west^n  9m^»  <tf 
the  Bassin  de  la  Villette  as  far  as  Monceaux,  boimdiog  Paris  m 
the  north.  Its  length  is  10,300  yards.  The  first  ol  its  5 
branches  supplies  t&  Chateau  d'Eau,  Boulevard  St.  liarU*) 
the  Place  des  Vosges,  and  the  Marche  des  Innoeents ;  the  fljeeoncl, 
the  faubourgs  Montmaitre  and  P<Hssonniere,  wiUi  the  Pi^teis 
National ;  the  third,  the  Ghaussee  d' Antin,  the  qnartier  des  Ca^ 
pucines^  and  the  Marche  St.  Honore ;  the  fourth,  the  Chafli]if 
Elysees,  the  Tuileries,  the  Invaiides,  and  the  Ecole  Militaire. 
TheTifth  supidies  the  fountains  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  (i) 
,  Aqueduc  de  Belleville, ^^k  considerable  quantity  of  water  i§ 
supplied  to  Paris  from  a  bill  abounding  in  springs,  situaied  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  north,  on  which  the  suburb  oC  B^le- 
ville  is  built.  The  aqueduct  by  which  it  is  conveyed  is  the 
most  ancient  in  the  vicinity,  having  been  built  under  Philip 
Augustus.  It  was  repaired  in  1457,  and  again  in  1602  by 
or&r  of  Henry  IV.  The  first  reservoir  is  situated  upon  the 
most  elevated  point  oi  the  village  of  Belleville.  It  ceasista  of 
a  substantial  building,  50  feet  in  circumference,  but  not  k^, 
on  account  of  the  height  of  the  hill  and  the  depth  of  the  spring 
and  is  covered  with  a  dome,  surmounted  by  an  q>en  lantern. 
Two  staircases  lead  to  the  bc^tom  of  the  res^voir  and  the  en* 
trance  of  the  aqueduct.  In  the  centre  is  a  basin  en^Hying  itaetf 
into  the  aqueduct.  At  the  Barriere  de  Menilmontant  is  an^ber 
reservoir,  wh^ice  the  water  is  distributed  to  the  adjoimag 
parts  of  Paris.    Its  daily  supply  is  432  hogsheads. 

Aqueduc  de  SL  Gervais  or  de  Bomairwille, — ^By  this  9qae^ 
duct  the  water  from  the  heights  of  Romatnville,  Bruyerea,  au^ 
Menilmontant  flows  into  a  reservoir  in  the  village  of  Pre  Sl« 
Gervais,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Paris  by  pipes.  The  date 
of  its  erection  is  unknown,  but  it  existed  in  the  time  of  St.  Loon. 
It  was  repaired  at  the  same  time  with  the  aqueduct  of  Belle- 
ville, by  order  of  Henry  IV.  The  reservoir  was  rdmilt  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.    Supply,  648  hogsheads  daily. 

Pipes  are  also  laid  across  the  plain  of  St.  Denis  from  the 
Seine,  for  the  supply  of  BatignoHes  and  Montmartre  with  water. 

FOUNTAINS.— From  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  whiefa  Parit 
is  built,  consisting  of  rocky  strata  to  an  Hnmense  d^pth,  the 
town  is  almost  without  springs,  and  therefore  derives  the  wat 
ter  consumed  by  its  inhabitants  either  from  the  Seine  or  from 
distant  sources  brought  by  means  of  aqueducts.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  erecting  fountains  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 

(1)  It  was  coopiwenced  in  i&«6>  and  eomi^leted  i^  leit^ 
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fountains,  and  under  Francis  I.  there  were  not  man  tkia  1#^ 
tBpfdyii^  oi]dy  1  inch  of  walor;  theu^  the  w^ulatio A  at  that 
line  amorafted  to  doo,ooo  iBhabitauts.  Under  ftery  IV.  Mid 
Louis  XIIl.  14  new  lountaois  were  made,  Imt  the  sapply  Wil 
sliH  ioadequate.  Under  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XV.,  When  th« 
popntatioB  was  600,000,  the  pomps  at  the  Poot  Nenf  and  th« 
Pont  Notre  Darae  were  the  i^mcipal  soorees  ci  supply  of  w*- 
tcr  to  the  varicnis  fountains,  and  fumisbed  from  60  to  ioo 
mc&es  daily,  (l)  The  esti^lishment  of  the  Pompe  d  pm  tX 
CfaiOlkX,  and  of  that  at  Gros  CaiHou,  brought  some  remedy  by 
supfdyii^  a30  additionai  mehes.  The  Canal  de  l^Ourcq  com* 
Dieted  the  supfdy  of  the  capital.  Still  the  eonvemence  of  a 
leuntain  to  each  house  does  not  commonly  exist,  ahfaou^  the 
practice  el  Uyii^  down  pipes  from  the  main  conducts  to  each 
residcoee  is  bow  beeommg  frettnent.  The  pur<^ase  of  water 
is  an  or^nary  artk^  ei  dcmMstic  expense.  The  municip^ity 
are  devoting  hffge  sums  every  yeiff  to  increauug  the  supply 
of  this  principal  necessary  of  health  and  life,  and  new  foun- 
tarns  or  pipes  are  being  opened  abnost  every  day.  The  puMic 
fountains  form  very  omam^iM  objects  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Descriptions  of  all  that  are  worthy  of  remark  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  eadi  arrondisscment.  The  total  length  of 
water-pipes  laid  down  is  212,700  metres,  or  132  imles.  (2) 
The  homM-ftmtaines  (in  the  nature  of  water-ptugs)  are  turned 
daily,  in  order  to  freshen  and  purify  the  streets.  The  City 
distributes  water  to  more  than  100  public  fountains,  1,799 
bomes^ontaiiies,  and  to  4,268  private  houses. 

AESraVOHiSw-^Thece  are  fivo  great  reservoirs  in  Paris,  for 
reeeifing  and  ^stributing  wa^  from  the  Bassin  de  la  Vilktte^ 
•Bd  the  ArkeMO  well  at  Crenelle,  they  are  situated,  9,  me 
Rftdne,  83,  me  de  Vaugirard,  16,  me  de  la  Vieille  Estrapade^ 
m  the  rue  CaesiBi,  adj^i^  the  Observatory,  and  adjoining 
the  Strasboiffg  railway^tation.  There  are  also  reservoirs  » 
IfoBtmartre,  Belleville,  andPassy.  A  million  of  francs  has  latdy 
been  voted  by  the  City  of  Paris  fSor  the  pmrpose  of  increasing ' 
iti  su|^ly  of  wafter  by  the  eonstfuetion  el  a  vast  reservoir^ 

(i>  The  quantity  of  water  that  will  pass  through  an  inch  ccw^ 
doit  (on  poueo  d«  fbntainier)  is  24  haurt,  is  ts  cubie  m^es,  or 
%$i9i%^  litres. 

{2)  The  Htm  received  by  the  City  of  Paris  for  water  thus  si^r 
piled  is  rather  more  than  a  wiUion.  It  charges  90  o.  per  ou^ 
m^re.  It  U  calculated  that  i  millions  are  annually  paid  by  th0 
inhabitants  of  Paris  for  water  to  carriers,  whose  charge  is  about 
&  fr.  per  cubic  m^tre.  From  official  aceountu,  the  <|Qantity  ot 
water  used  Mlljr  is  i#Mft#  >*iMi*T 
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contaiaing  1,000,000  of  cubic  metres  of  water,  near  Buc 
{Seine  et  Oise). 

BRIDGES. — The  bridges  at  Paris,  owing  to  the  elevation  of 
the  quays  above  the  river,  have  little  ascent,  and  are  therefore 
convenient.  Theh*  number  over  the  Seine  between  the  bar- 
riers is  27 ;  of  which  7  are  suspension  bridges,  3  of  iron  and 
stone,  1  of  wood,  and  the  rest  of  stone.  For  descriptions  of 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Arrondissemeuts. 

QUAYS.— The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  skirted  with  spacious 
quays,  which,  although  distinguished  by  different  names,  form 
in  reality  only  two  lines  of  road.  The  most  ancient,  the  Quai 
des  Augustins,  dates  from  1312,  and  the  Quai  de  la  Megisseiie, 
from  1369.  Under  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  some  progress  was 
made  in  the  construction  of  quays,  particularly  in  the  lie  de  la 
Cite,  and  the  He  St.  Louis.  Napoleon  particularly  directed 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  Paris  by  the  construction 
and  repair  of  quays,  and  his  plans  have  been  completed.  The 
banks  of  the  Seine  now  display  a  line  of  quays  unequalled  by 
any  city  in  Europe.  Their  total  length  is  nearly  1 1  miles. 
They  form  large  terraces,  on  which  a  roadway  runs,  with  a 
trottoir  generally  on  each  side,  and  most  of  them  are  planted 
with  trees,  lighted  by  gas  and  furnished  at  intervals  with 
benches.  Next  to  the  l)oulevards  and  public  gardens,  they 
afford  the  most  agreeable  promenades  of  Paris,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  lower  parts  of  the  capital  from  being  oc- 
casionally overflowed.  Abreuvoirs,  or  watering-places  for 
horees,  are  visible  in  many  parts. 

The  PORTS  along  the  sides  of  the  river,  or  wharfs,  are  places 
where  goods  may  be  landed  and  sold  as  in  bond,  there  being 
always  officers  of  the  customs  to  examine  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  the  cargoes  discharged.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the 
Port  de  la  Rapee,  for  wine  and  fire-wood ;  aux  Tuiles,  for 
tiles,  bricks,  slates,  &c. ;  St,  Nicolas,  for  merchandise  from 
Rouen ;  d'Orsay,  for  wine,  stone,  &c. ;  des  Jnvalides  and  Aus- 
terlitz,  for  fire-wood.  A  new  port  is  also  in  course  of  con- 
jBtruction  on  the  Canal  St.  Martin  along  the  boulevard  Contre- 
scarpe.  The  transport  on  the  river  is  very  considerable,  and 
is  effected  by  large  boats  called  coches  d'eau,  by  barks,  and 
by  steamers. — Depots  for  fire-wood  are  to  be  found  along  the 
river  and  on  all  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  wood  is  brought 
down  the  river  either  in  rafts  or  in  barges ;  the  latter  bring  the 
best  quality.  Charcoal  is  sold  on  board  boats  that  lie  off  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  He  de  la  Cite,  and  the  He  St.  Louis,  as  well  as 
along  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  a  large  market  being  established 
in  the  rue  des  RecoUets. 

From  the  departments  above  Paris,  about  12,000  boats  ar- 
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rive  annnally,  with  fruit,'  hay,  corn,  flour,  tiles,  bricks,  wine, 
hemp,  flax,  paving-stones,  &c. ;  besides  about  5,000  floals  of 
timber,  flre-wood,  and  charcoal.  From  Havre  and  Rouen  there 
come  yearly  about  600  boats  with  glass,  cider,  wine,  brandy, 
salt,  foreign  corn,  colonial  produce,  &c. 

STREETS  AND  HOUSES,  &c.— It  has  been  calculated  that 
there  are  more  than  45,000  houses  and  13,000  shops  in  Pari^ 
of  all  descriptions.  The  streets  are  1,088  in  number ;  avenues 
and'aUeys,  32;»boulevards,  21;  places,  105;  carrefours,  33  i 
courts  and  cites j  37  ;  passages,  170  ;  alleys  not  thoroughfares, 
131 ;  bridges  on  the  Seine  and  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  35 ;  quays, 
39;  porta,  13.  The  total  area  of  the  public  highways  has 
been  estimated  at  about  3,300,000  square  metres,  and  their 
length  at  500,000  metres,  or  125  leagues.  The  total  length  of 
foot  pavement,  or  trottoirSy  is  at  present  160  kilometres,  or 
40  leases.  About  a  tenth  part  of  the  pavement  of  Paris  is  re- 
paired, and  a  40th  part  laid  down  in  new  stone,  every  year.  (1) 

The  streets  of  Paris  have  all  been  formed,  more  or  less,  upon 
the  model  of  those  which  existed  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town 
long  before  coaches  were  invented,  or  tarts  and  waggons  ever 
traversed  the  city ;  and  few  improvements  were  made  till  with- 
in the  last  50  or  60  years.  The  municipality  of  Paris  have, 
since  1830,  devoted  their  attention  to  the  widening  and  em^ 
bellishing  of  their  roadways ;  and  large  sums  are  now  annually 
expended  for  that  most  desirable  purpose.  According  to  the 
last  report,  the  quantity  of  ground  that  must  be  ceded  to  the 
City  at  an  estimated  value  by  private  persons,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  improvement  lately  decided  on,  will 
amount  to  1,120,862  metres,  valued  at  136,000,000  fr.  (2) 
Still  parts  of  the  interior  of  Paris  must  long  retain  the  noisome 
appearance  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages.  No  rubbish  is  al- 
lowed to  be  thrown  into  the  streets  except  at  night  or  early  in 
the  morning;  and  every  proprietor  is  bound  to  sweep  his  half 

(i)  Streets  were  first  paved  under  Philip  Augustus.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  table  of  the  increase  of  pavements  since  1280,  and 
cost  per  mfetre. 

Surface.  Cost, 

178,000  sq.  m.  i  fr. 

848,000  4 

1,672,000  5 

2,500,000  7 

2,755,000  8 

3,360,000  iO 

The  cost  of  repairing  the  streets  Is  about  25o,ooo  fr.  a-year, 
Tlie  watering  of  the  streets  costs  114,000  fr. 

(2)  During  the  last  49  years,  the  city  of  Paris  has  spent  68  mil- 
lions of  francs  in  the  widening  of  streets. 
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Length, 

J280 

35,000  m. 

1638 

160,000 

1700 

270,000 

1800 

350,000 

1820 

380,000 

1849 

W)0,000 
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of  ttit  roid,  in  front  rA  has  widls,  eVerj  mornlQg,  And  ia  (be 
•mamer  to  water  it  The  sweeping  and  deaaimg  tiie  stnete 
el  Puis  costs  the  City  l,500,ooo  fr.  Mrfewt\  Hbt  oomfany 
wiiieh  undertakes  the  contract  dears  600, OOB  fir.  by  tlie  sate  o( 
the  sweepings  and  rubbish,  whic^,  after  having  been  r^^tedly 
lurtted  and  made  to  rot  in  pits,  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  3  attd  5  fir. 
per  cubic  metre,  and  produces  about  3,500,000  fir. ! 

"Hie  stone  used  for  forming  the  pavements  of  the  stress  and 
places  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  high^coads 
of  France,  is  a  compact  and  exceedingly  hard  sandstone,  hi^ly 
crystallized,  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Parii  Ba$in.  The 
footways  are  partly  made  with  the  lavas  and  basalts  of  Vol^ 
Yic,  in  Auver^,  ami  partiy  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
Ipravd,  which,  bmng  poured  in  a  hot  fluid  state  on  a  level 
plastered  surface,  hardens  immediatdy,  and  will  endure  great 
wear  and  tear.  The  cost  of  lava  flagging  is  Bb&ai  13  fr.  per 
Ifuare  metre;  that  of  ccmimon  paving-stone  for  carrtoge- 
ways,  al)out  10  fr.  when  new,  and  3  fr.  every  10  years  for 
r^[mirs.  The  price  o(  bitumen  flagging  is  8  fr.  per  square 
iHetre,  but  it  is  little  used  in  the  streets.  The  wood  pavement 
kM  been  tried  in  Paris,  but  has  not  been  successfiil.  . 

It  was  not  till  1 7  3  8  that  the  useful  plan  was  adopted  of  placii^ 
the  names  of  streets  in  a  conspicuous  ^tuation ;  and  the  nunes 
then  given  to  them  remained  witout  variation  till  the  revolu* 
tion  of  1789.  Previous  to  that  period,  most  of  the  streets  had 
changed  their  denominations  several  times,  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  some  distii^ished  individual,  or  the  occurrence  of 
some  extraordinary  event.  The  names  of  the  streets  are  now 
painted  on  dabs  of  lava,  affixed  to  the^oH'ner  houses,  wHh 
white  letters  on  a  blue  ground;  all  the  colours  being  fixed  by 
fire  and  quite  indestructible.  Great  regularity  is  observed  in 
the  numbering  of  houses.  In  the  streets  parallel  to  the  Sdne 
the  numbers  follow  the  course  of  the  river*  in  those  perpendi- 
cular to  it  or  nearly  so,  the  lowest  number  begins  at  ^e  ex- 
tremity nearest  the  Seine.  In  either  case  the  even  numbers  are 
to  the  right,  and  the  odd  ones  to  the  left  of  the  visitor  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  river,  or  turning  away  from  it.  (1) 

Until  Louis  XVI.,  Paris  was  lighted  during  only  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  then  only  in  the  absence  of  moonlight.  That 
monarch  decreed  its  continuance  during  the  whole  year.  Former- 
ly it  was  lighted  by  lamps  suspended  from  ropes  hung  across  the 
street,  which,  though  aided  by  reflectors,  and  kept  well  cleaned, 
served  for  littie  else  than  to  make  darkness  visU^le,    Gas  has, 

(1)  All  the  number!  were  renewwd  in  isso.  This  operation 
eoit  the  city  upwards  of  ioe,ooo  fr. 
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htf$ni^»,  long  beett  introduced  into  the  shops  and  public  build- 
idts,  and  idiwofit  aMtfae  streets  are  thus  lighted,  (i) 

PRIVATE  EDIFICES.— It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
what  style  of  architecture  prevails  throu^diout  Parts,  since  it 
varies  i^eordkig  to'  the  antiquity  of  the  difierent  quarters. 
Most  ^  the  fine  Gothic  palaces  which  once  adorned  the  city 
have  been  sacrificed  to  modern  improvements;  the  pure  Italian 
*yle  is  rM«ly  met  with  except  in  buildings  of  late  construction. 
The  oldest  parts  of  Paris,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Notre  Dame^  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  facing  the  lie  de  la 
G^,  still  contain  many  houses  that  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
royal  and  noble  mansions  of  the  middle  ages' are  the  Hdtels  de 
Sens  J  and  de  Ct^ny,  both  of  which  will  give  an  interesting  and 
p»fect  idea  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  that  period.  For 
the  times  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Hdtels  de  Lamoignen,  de  Sulhy 
and  de  (Jarnavalet,  may  be  quoted  as  fine  specimens  of  the 
Italian  taste  which  then  prevailed  throughout  France.  Under 
Louis  XIV.,  the  magnificence  of  the  court,  and  the  increased 
extravagance  of  the  nobility,  led  to  the  erection  of  many  of 
the  finest  amongst  the  old  hotels  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain. 
The  other  residences  of  that  quarter  date  from  Louis  XV.,  or 
the  early  years  of  his  unfortunate  successor.  A  check  was 
f^ym  to  arf  progress  In  architecture  by  the  revolution  of  1789, 
fill  the  accession  of  the  Emperor,  who  contributed  by  his  example 
to  the  revival  of  the  taste  for  elegant  mansions.  But  the  prin- 
cipal improvements  in  building  have  been  effected  during  the 
wign  of  Louis  Philippe;  wid  in  most  of  the  edifices  of  that  pe- 
nod  the  connaisseur  will  meet  with  some  tasteful  application 
of  the  Italian  or  Gothic  styles.  The  new  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bourse,  the  Boulevards,  the  Champs  Eiy- 
sfes,  8cc.,  abound  with  instances  of  the  kind,  several  of  which 
we  shall  notice  more  particularly  as  they  occur  in  our  de- 
scriptions of  the  arrondissements.  (2) 

PALACES.  (3)— The  kings  of  France  changed  the  place  of 

(1)  The  lighting  of  Paris  is  efltected  by  1,595  oil,  and  i2,aa9 
gae  lamps,  at  a  cost  of  i,872,ooo  fr.  a-year.  During  6  months  of 
the  year,  the  whole  of  these  lamps  are  lighted  every  night,  and 
during  the  other  6  months,  a  certain  number  of  them  for  part 
of  the  night.  There  is  but  one  contractor  for  the  oil  lamps;  the 
gas  18  furnished  by  six  ditferent  companies. 

(2)  In  1849  the  number  of  houses  insured  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  23,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  Paris,  for  the  sum  of 

2,500,000,000  fr. 

(3)  For  the  desrriptton  of  all^the  edifices  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  see  Index. 
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their  central  residence  at  almost  each  of  the  grand  distinctive 
epochs  of  the  national  history.  On  the  cessation  of  the  Roman 
sway  in  Gaul,  and  on  the  entry  of  the  Franks,  the  Palais  des 
Thermes  was  in  all  probability  the  residence  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  country.  While  the  Normans  were  pursuing  their 
ravages  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  king  of  France  kept 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace  in  the  island.  Of  these  two 
early  residences  of  the  monarchs  of  the  country  hardly  any 
thing  remains  to  indicate  their  size  or  magnificence.  Of  the 
first  a  Hall  of  Baths  alone  exists ;  but  of  the  second,  the  Sou- 
ricieres  of  the  Palais  de  Justice^  and,  still  more,  the  Saints 
Chapelle,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  splendour  thtit  prevailed  iu 
its  construction.  From  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  VincenneSj  the 
Bastille  J  and  the  Old  Louvre  became  successively  the  residences 
of  the  sovereign.  The  two  latter  have  entirely  disappeared ; 
the  former,  though  greatly  mutilated,  still  retains  some  of  its 
feudal  terrors  as  well  as  magnificence.  The  present  Louvre 
iu  its  external  appearance  is  superior  in  some  respects  even  to 
Versailles ;  and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  central  part  of  the  Tuileries  comes  next  in  order 
of  antiquity ;  and  then  the  eastern  part  of  the  Long  Gallery 
that  connects  this  palace  with  that  of  the  Louvre.  The  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries  is  exceedingly  imposing,  from  the  extent  of  its 
facade,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  its  outline.  In  his- 
torical associations  it  rivals,  while  ui  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
mournful  recollections  it  surpasses,  the  great  monument  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  Versailles.  The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
is  the  best  specimen  extant  of  the  mga  of  Louis  XIH.  Next 
to  this  comes  the  Palais  National,  which  has  replaced  an 
edifice  of  nearly  the  same  date  as  the  Luxembourg ;  and  the 
late  Palais  Bourbon^  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Na-  - 
tional  Assembly.  Both  edifices  have  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  the  stranger,  having  been  long  the  respective  re- 
sidences of  the  families  of  Orleans  and  Gonde.  To  close  the 
list  of  Parisian  palaces,  the  Palais  de  VElysie  National  must 
not  be  omitted,  since  the  interest  it  derives  from  history  is 
now  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  official 
residence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  If  to  this  list  of 
palaces  be  added  that  of  the  chMeaux  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  belonging  to  the  State,  as  they  existed  previously  to 
the  revolution  of  1789,  such  as  Versailles,  Les  Trianons,  St, 
Germain,  Compiegne,  Fontainebleau,  Meudon,  and  St»  Cloud, 
the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  court  of  France  will  in  some 
degree  be  understood. 

GHURGHES.— Of  these  St,  Qermain  des  PrSs  is  the  most 
valuable  relic  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture  now  re- 
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mainifig  k  Paris.  Of  the  Early  Pointed  style  Notre  Dame  is 
the  great  type ;  and,  both  from  its  size  and  numerous  historical 
recollections,  the  cathedral  church  takes  the  lead  of  all  others. 
There  are  hardly  any  specimens  of  the  early  F/am6ol/an^  style 
ranaining.  St.  Severin  and  St.  Germain  l-Auxerrois  belong 
to  itsmi^le  period  (1400 — 1500);  St.  Gervais  amdSt.Merri, 
with  the  still  remaining  tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boiicherie, 
to  its  latter  period  (1 500 — 1 550).  The  style  of  the  Renaissance 
des  Arts  has  a  most  magnificent  and  perfect  illustration  in  St. 
Eustache,  and  a  curious  one  in  St,  Etienne  du  Mont.  Of  the 
churches  built  in  the  Italian  or  Palladian  style,  the  earliest 
is  St.  Paul  et  St,  Louis,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edi- 
fices of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  has  its 
ecdesiastical  architecture  represented  by  the  church  and  dome 
of  the  Val  de  Grdce,  and  by  the  cburches  and  dome  of  the 
InvaUdeSy  the  latter  being  of  its  kind  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  that 
magnificent  epoch.  The  church  of  St.  Sulpice  is  the  only  large 
specimen  of  the  style  of  sacred  architecture  which  prevailed 
under  Louis  XV.  The  Pantheon  may  be  quoted  as  a  favour- 
able example  of  the  skill  of  French  architects  under  Louis  XVI. 
This  edifice  by  its  associations  points  rather  to  the  times  of 
the  first  republic.  The  era  of  the  empire  produced  the  designs 
for  the  Madeleine;  the  honour  of  finishing  that  splendid  classic 
*pi]e  belongs  to  the  gbvernment  of  Louis  Philippe.  As  to  the 
accessory  decorations  of  churches,  the  splendid  paintings  of  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides,  the  pictures  and  altars  of  Notre  Danie 
and  St.  Etienne  da  Mont,  with  the  pictures  of  Ste.  Margue- 
rite and  St.  Nicolas  des  Champs,  are  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  The  interiors  of  the  Madeleine  and  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette  are  the  best  specimens  of  the  decorative  taste  of  the 
present  day. 

Hie  churches  of  St.  Roch,  St.  Eustache,  and  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette  are  celebrated  for  their  music,  and  on  high  festivals 
are  much  crowded.  Notre  Dame,  St.  Sulpice,  and  St, 
Etienne  du  Mont,  are  also  much  frequented.  All  the  Catholic 
places  of  worship  in  Paris  are  open  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  till  5  or  6  in  the  evening  of  every  day ;  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals,  persons  using  chairs  pay  for  them  at  the 
rate  of  2  sous  a-chair. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.— The  Hotels  of  the  Ministers  are  in 
general  splendid  residences,  and  contain  all  the  offices,  &c., 
connected  with  the  functions  of  each  ministerial  deparUnent. 
The  Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  the  largest,  and  is  situ- 
ated the  nearest  to  the  Tuileries ;  the  others  are  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  or  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  that  of  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  Quay  d'Orsay.    Soldiers  mount  guard  at  each. 
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Of  the  residences  of  the  Foreign  Ministers^  the  lo^gei^  and 
]|»0»t  sumptuous  is  that  of  the  British  Amhaiaiidor. 

The  finest  of  the  municipal  buiMings  of  Paris  is  tiie  H6Ul  de 
Vilkj  where  the  Prefect  of  the  department  resides,  and  the  ae- 
Yeral  offices  dq>eBdent  upon  him  are  located,  councils  held, 
and  public  meetings  for  various  purposes  summoned.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  department,  in 
^e  same  way  as  the  Prefecture  of  Police  combines  the  offices 
connected  with  the  ciyic  branch  of  the  public  forc6« 

The  Pahis  de  Justice  unit^  withm  its  precincts  the  supreme 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  the  Cour  de  Cassationy  the  Cour 
d*Appelf  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Jnstancey  and  the  TribtmeU 
de  Police  Municipals  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  is  placed 
at  the  Exchange.  The  despatch  of  public  business  is  grei^ly 
liaeilitated  by  this  concentration  of  the  legal  business  of  the  dis- 
trict and  of  the  country.  The  chambers  of  the  Parisian  bar- 
nsters  are  not  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  courts,  and  k^E;al 
societies,  as  the  T^nple,  dec,  in  London,  do  not  exist  in  Pads ; 
formerly,  however,  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  parlements  of 
France  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  body  was  less  scat- 
tered, the  hotel  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  lie  St.  Louis^  aad 
the  quarti^  du  Malrais,  being  considered  the  le^  quarters. 
Even  now  some  of  the  barristersand  judges  reside  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  but  still  there  is  bo  assigned  j^ce  of  * 
abode  for  them  as  a  professional  body.  The  courts  are  in  ge- 
neral commodious,  though  unequal  toacconuuodate  the  numer- 
ous auditories  which  sometimes  throng  to  them. 

Of  the  other  public  offices,  such  as  the  Mint,  or  Hdiel  dee 
MonnaieSy  the  Record-office,  or  Hdtel  des  ArchiveSy  the  Na- 
tional Printing-^ifficey  6cc.,  they  are  in  general  well  adapted  to 
their  intended  purposes,  but,  not  being  central,  cause  much 
inconvenience.  Most  of  the  principal  bankers  are  establidied 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exdiange,  the  most  remaikable  of  the 
conmiwcial  buildings. 

The  edifices  connected  with  literature  and  science  are  mostly 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  situated  within,  or  grouped 
around,  the  limits  of  the  ancient  University.  The  Observatory 
is  almost  at  the  extr^ne  point  of  Paris,  to  the  south ;  and  in  the 
inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  Pantheon  are  the  buildings  of  the 
old  University,  now  occupied  by  the  Ecole  Polytechniquey  and 
some  of  the  National  Lyceums.  The  Sorbonne  is  a  little  lower 
down,  between  the  rues  St.  Jacques  and  La  Harpe,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ecole  de  Mddeciney  with  its  dependen- 
cies. The  University  formerly  presented  an  extended  front  to 
the  river ;  now  the  corps  d'dite  of  science  and  literature,  united 
in  the  Institut,  holds  its  meetings  on  tlie  spot  where  the  an- 
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cifiiit  CoU^  4e$  Qmtre  N&tim$  frtood.  Of  Xht  sdbolMlac 
tstabUshBieDU  one  of  the  m^  prominent  on  many  aeoonnts 
is  Uie  Sorhonne;  the  edifices  of  tbe  other  o^e^es  are  intorest- 
iBg  more  frma  the  reooUectiong  associated  wHh  them  than  from 
what  ^ey  actually  are.  ^  great  estahlishmeot  of  the  Jardin 
de$  Plantes  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Pantheon,  in  a  less  frequented 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  boasts  some  of  the  completed  museums 
•f  Natural  History  in  Europe.  Abnost  the  only  great  literary 
establishment  on  the  northern  side  of  the  rvvef  is  the  Biblio^ 
theque  NaUonale,  rue  Ri(^lieu.  The  bvihtings  in  which  this 
invaluable  aed  immense  collection  is  kept  are  by  no  means 
worthy  of  it ;  and,  owing  to  the  knmense  increase  of  books  it 
has  received,  the  classification  of  the  treasures  it  contains  is  far 
k<mi  saUsfacUNry.  These  literary  edifices,  and  the  relics  of  the 
once  powerful  Univ^^ity  of  Paris,  with  its  30  cdksg^,  most  of 
which  are  still  traceable,  are  all  of  high  interest  to  the  antiquary. 

There  are  certun  buHd^n^s  in  Paris,  that  are  purely  oma- 
mmtal,  such  as  the  thunq^ial  colunms  and  arches;  their  de- 
scriptioBs  will  be  found  ^ven  in  amj^  detail,  and,  though 
they  are  not  numerous,  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  pmnt  ont 
the  -^fc  de  Trwmphe  de  VEioiU,  and  the  Cokmn  of  th€  Phee 
VendAme^  as  at  once  the  most  prominent  and  interesting. 

The  el^ritable  buildings  of  Paris  are,  on  account  of  their 
monastic  origin,  r^narkable  for  theur  solidity  and  sise.  The 
/fd/^/ />2>tf  possesses  no  architectural  beauty ;  the  hospital  of 
the  S^pitriere  is  the  most  remarkable  for  ^  construction  as 
weD  as  for  its  extent ;  and  with  these  may  be  classed  tlie  Udpi' 
iai  St,  Louis,  a  picturesque  edifice  of  tiie  time  of  Ilenry  IV. 
After  these  should  be  named  Bic4tre,  which,  though  not  within 
the  walls  of  the  town,  is  yet  so  essentially  an  institution  of  Pa- 
ris, that  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals.  These 
edifices  are  maintained,  by  public  as  well  as  private  funds,  in  a 
suumer  worthy  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 

The  two  great  charitable  institutions,  among  several  others, 
ipitended  for  the  service  of  the  artny,  are  not  less  interesting 
for  the  edifices  in  which  they  are  seated,  than  for  their  wide 
and  lasting  utOity.  The  military  hospital  of  the  Val  de  Gr&oe 
is  i^aced  in  what  was  once  the  ntost  richly*adomed  convent  of 
Paris;  and  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  scarcely  within  the  class 
ef  hospit^.  is  a  s[^ndid  and  colossal  pile  of  building. 

Next  to  tne  military  hospitals  rank  tlie  casernes,  or  barracks, 
8ome  of  which  are  entitled  to  attention  for  their  size  and 
magnificence.  Tliey  are  about  40  in  number  (including  the 
buildings  erected  for  other  purposes,  but  now  appropriated  as 
soldiers'lodgings) ;  mostof  them  wereerected  abont  the  year  1780, 
by  order  of  Mandial  Biron ;  they  meet  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
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constantly  in  his  walks  through  Paris.  The  principal  is  a  mo* 
nument  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Ecole  Militaire,  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  which  is  one  of  the  most  admired  buildings  of 
that  reign.  Since  June  1848,  a  great  number  of  temporary 
barracks  have  been  erected  in  sever^  parts  of  the  city. 

As  a  class  of  public  edifices  at  Paris  distinct  from  all  others, 
we  may  mention  the  Barrieres,  (1)  When  the  great  circular 
wall  was  commenced,  that  prodigal  Minister  Calonne  charged 
M.  Dedoux  with  the  construction  of  ornamental  edifices  for  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue  at  the  barriers,  in  order  that  the  en- 
trance into  Paris  might  impress  strangers  with  an  idea  of  its 
magnificence.  Calonne  was  dismissed  in  1786,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  the  works  were  suspended.  On  1st 
May,  1791,  the  entrance-duties  were  abolished,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  barriers  became  useless.  Under  the  Directory, 
about  the  year  V.,  a  small  duty  was  levied,  and  the  barriers 
were  repaired.  The  product  of  this  duty  being  given  to  the 
hospitals,  it  took  the  name  of  octroi  de  bienfaisance.  During 
Napoleon's  reign  the  walls  were  finished,  and  the  duty  at  the 
barriers  considerably  augmented.  In  1817,  the  enclosure  on 
the  south  was  prolonged,  in  order  to  include  the  Abattoir  d'lvry, 
the  Hdpital  de  la  Salpetriore,  and  two  suburbs.  The  total 
extent  of  the  inclosure  is  25,978  yards,  and  comprises  56  gates 
or  barriers.  At  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  bar- 
riers, boats  called  pataches  are  stationed  upon  the  river  to 
collect  the  duties  upon  the  goods  entering  the  capital  by  water. 
We  would  recommend  the  traveller  to  make  ^  tour  of  the  bar- 
riers. Of  those  most  entitled  to  notice  we  shall  give  a  brief 
description.  The  Barriere  de  Neuilly  consists  of  two  pavilions 
and  a  handsome  iron  railing,  beyond  which  rises  the  triumphal 
arch  de  Tfitoile. — ^The  Barriire  du  TrdnCy  or  de  VincenneSy 
has  two  pavilions,  and  two  columns  seventy  feet  in  height. — 
The  Barriere  St,  Martin  presents  the  form  of  a  temple,  and  is 
upon  the  same  axis  as  the  basin  de  la  Yillette.  This  edifice  has 
been  transformed  into  barracks  for  gendarmes,  and  two  small 
pavilions  built  for  the  officers  of  the  octroi  duties. — ^The  Bar- 
riere de  Fontainebleau  consists  of  two  synunetrical  buildings 
ornamented  with  a  Doric  entablature. — ^The  Barriere  de  la 

(i)  The  outer  boulevards  with  the  wall  of  enclosure  were  com- 
menced in  1783,  but  not  completed  till  1814.  The  farmers-ge- 
neral, under  the  pretence  of  preventing  smuggling,  but  in  reality 
to  increase  the  octroi  duties,  prevailed  on  the  minister  Calonne 
to  execute  these  works,  notwithstanding  the  great  opposition 
made  to  it  by  the  inhabit an!s  of  Paris  at  the  lime,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  following  jeu  de  mots  : 

Le  mur  murant  Paris  rend  Paris  roarmuraDL 
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Gare  is  a  pretty  square  building,  with  a  belvedere  on  the 
summit. — ^The  Barriere  de  Reuilhj  is  a  rotunda  of  brick,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle  of  24  columns  supporting  arcades. — ^The 
Barriere  de  Chartres  is  in  the  form  of  a  circular  temple,  with 
a  portico  of  columns. — The  Barriere  de  Passy  is  richly  deco- 
rated with  sculpture ;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  building  is  an 
iron  railing  divided  by  pedestals,  supporting  colossal  figures 
personifying  Britanny  andNoiinandy. — ^The  Barriere  deVEcole 
Militaire  C/Onsists  of  two  buildings,  with  a  porch  between. 

PLACES. — Every  open  space  at  the  junction  of  streets,  &c., 
of  more  than  usual  size,  is  termed  a  place.  Some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  surrounding  edifices,  and  a  few  for  their 
size.  The  principal  are  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  du  Carrou- 
sely  Venddme,  des  Victoires,  des  Vosges,  &c. 

THE  BOL'LEVARDS.— Under  Louis  XIV.  Paris  ceased  to  be  a 
fortified  city.  (1)  By  a  decree  of  that  monarch  the  walls  and 
towers,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  were  pulled  down,  and 
the  ditches  filled  up.  In  1C70,  the  fortifications  in  the  north 
were  demolished,  and  the  road,  which  took  the  name  of  Boule- 
vard (bulwark  or  rampart),  was  planted  with  trees  from  the 
rue  St.  Antoine  to  the  rue  St.  Martin.  In  the  foUowmg  year 
the  Porte  St.  Denis  was  demolished,  the  triumphal  arch,  which 
bears  the  same  name,  was  erected,  and  the  boulevard  was 
continued  from  the  rue  St.  Martin  to  the  rue  St.  Honore.  The 
northern  boulevards  being  finished  in  1704,  similar  works 
were  ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  south ;  they,  however, 
proceeded  ver>^  slowly,  and  were  not  finished  till  1 7  6 1 .  Under 
the  Empire,  the  boulevard  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seme 
Was  prolonged  from  the  rue  St.  Antouie  tp  the  river. 

The  boulevards  which,  since  the  formation  of  a  similar  road 
outside  the  barriers,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Boulevard  interieur,  form  two  grand  divisions,  called  the  Boxi- 
leoard  du  Nord  and  the  Bottlevard  du  Midi,  The  former  is 
5,067  yards  in  length,  and  is  subdivided  into  12  parts,  bearing, 
from  east  to  west,  the  following  names  :  the  Boulevards  Bour- 
don, Beaumarchais,  des  FiUes  duGalvaire,  du  Temple,  St.  Martin, 
St.  Denis,  Bonne  Nouvelle,  Poissonniere,  Montinartre,  des  Italiens, 
des  Capucines,  and  de  la  Madeleine.  The  Boulevard  du  Midi  is 
16,100  yards  in  length,  and  is  divi4ed  into  7  parts,  as  follows : 
the  Boulevards  de  rH6pital,  des  Gobelins,  de  la  Glaciere,  St. 
Jacques,  d'Enfer,  du  Mont  Parnasse,  and  des  Invalides.  These 
q[>acious  roads  are  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  forming  a 

(i)  In  1841,  while  forming  a  water-course  for  the  rue  Rambu- 
teau,  the  workmen  reached  the  old  wall,  built  under  Philip 
Augustus,  in  1 190.  It  was  found  to  run  exactly  as  traced  in  the 
old  plans  of  the  eity. 
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carriage-road  with  a  double  virtSk  on  eacb  side,  (f )  The  Bmk^ 
levara  extSrieur,  which  was  not  finished  tiQ  1S14,  is  ftoitei 
with  trees,  aud  divided  into  several  parts,  bearii^  different  de» 
nominatitffls.  The  name  of  the  street  oalkd  me  Basse  da  Re»K 
part,  bordering  the  boulevards  on  the  north  side,  s^  indicates 
what  it  once  was.  The  northern  boulevards  are  the  jnide  and 
glory  of  Paris.  Once  its  bulwark^  they  are  now  become  its 
ornament.  Their  spacious  extent,  the  dazzling  beauty,  the  more 
than  luxurv  of  the  shops,  the  restaurants,  the  cafes,  on  or  near 
them ;  the  lofty  houses,  some  of  them  of  the  most  classical  and 
ornate  architecture*^  (2)  the  crowds  of  weU-dressed  persons 
who  frequent  thaod ;  the  glancing  of  lights  among  the  tree* ;  the 
sounds  of  music;  the  incessant  roll  (2  carriages,  about  20,000 
of  which  circulate  daily  throu^out  the  town;  all  this  forms  a 
medley  of  sights  and  sounds  not  a  Mttiie  perplexing,  thou^  any- 
thing but  unpleasing,  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  visitor  wIm 
perambulates  them  for  the  fir^  time  on  a  fine  evening.  Tlie 
Boulevard  des  Italiais  is  the  most  fadiionable  part.  Here  ni 
fine  weatha*  loungers  of  both  sexes  seat  themselves,  and  thM 
pass  a  great  part  of  the  day.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gaiety  of 
this  ^t  till  midnight.  The  chairs  are  hired  for  two  sous  eac^. 
The  people  prefer  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  whese  pimpel<- 
shows,  pantomimes,  rope-dancing,  dtc,  are  always  rea^  t# 
amuse  them ;  and  on  Sunday  evenings  this  spot  resembles  a 
fair.  The  boulevards  to  the  south  offer  a  striking  contrast  to 
this  lively  picture.  On  their  sides,  at  consideraUe  distances, 
are  some  elegant  houses  and  gardens  a  I'anglaise,  but  no  crowds^ 
no  noise;  tli£  air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  those  who  like  a 
solitary  shady  walk  wiU  here  be  gratified.  The  exterior  boiW 
levards  are  the  same  as  the  southern  <mes;  except  that  they 
are  studded  with  gmngueitest  where  the  lower  orders  of  Parte 
resort  to  dance,  and  to  drink  wine,  to  escape  the  duties.  Those 
on  the  south-east  and  north-West  are  the  most  agreeable.  (3) 

PASSAGES. — ^These  are  a  grand  resort  of  ;dl  theloungtm  of 
the  town.  The  most  remarkal^  are  :  the  Passages  des  Pano- 
ramas, Jcmffroy,  Verdeau,  VivSenne,  Colbert,  Chaiseul,  du 
Sarnnon,  Vero-Dodat,  &c.  The  ^ops  in  them,  though  small^ 
are  let  at  a  very  high  rent. 

BAZAARS. — There  are  v;ery  few  d  these  establishments  ncrw 
existmg  in  Paris,  three  on  the  northern  boulevards  being  the 

(i)  The  item  of  planting  costs  the  City  of  Paris  ao^ooo  fr.  a-yeav. 

(2)  Attention  is  called  to  the  gorgeous  building,  corner  of  the 
rue  Laffltte,  named  Maison  Vorie,  and  to  that  at  tbC'eenier  of  the 
rue  de  la  Chaus^e  d'Antin. 

(3>  The  whole  Bxtent  of  the  northern  boulevard  fh>m  tlie  ll»» 
deleine  to  the  Bastille  has  just  been  macadamised. 
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ecily  oMs  of  say  note.  The  beat  of  these  is  the  Bazar  Bofm^- 
Nciwellej  on  the  boi^vard  of  the  same  name. 

MARKETS,  &c.— The  first  marfceV^ionse  in  Psffk  was  ata- 
aled  HI  the  Cite,  near  the  street  still  called  roe  da  Marcfae  Pahi* 
A  market,  called  Marche  de  TApport,  was  afterwards  held  near 
tke  extremity  of  the  roe  St.  D^us,  till  Loois  VI.  tnmsferred  it 
to  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  cemetery  des  Innocenli»,  named 
Champeaox,  or  Petits  Champs.  Philip  Angostus  estaUished 
two  other  mariEets  near  the  same  ^t,  and  they  toc^L  the  name 
€rf  bodies.  Each  class  of  dealers  and  every  neighbouring  town 
had  its  particular  halle.  Francis  I.  caused  all  the  halles  to  be 
rebuilt,  with  pillars  of  stone  opening  into  dark  galleries, 
ofastructed  with  irregular  stalls.  The  inconvenience  of  these 
l^aces  b^an  to  be  fdt  in  the  last  century,  and  mariieV4iouse8, 
for  all  sorts  of  ]Nrovisions,  have  since  been  constructed  in  every 
part  of  Paris. — ^The  followii^  is  a  list  of  the  various  markets, 
halles,  &c. :  (1)  — MarchS  de$  Innocmts,  for  fruit,  vege- 
tables, dec,  to  which  are  attached  the  following  mari^ets  and 
halles  .  MarckS  au  Beurre;  au  Fromage;  aux  GEufs;  au 
Pofsson;  au  Pain;  aux  Pommes  de  terre;  aux  Oignons;  des 
Herboristes ;  Halle  aux  Draps ;  aux  Cuirs,  General  markets : 
MarchS  de%  Bkmcs  Manteaux;  Bmuveau;  de  la  Madeleine; 
dutkmU;de$CaTmes;  St,  HonorS;  St,  Joseph;  Ste.  Cathe- 
rine; St.  Germain;  St,  Martin.  Meat-market,  MarchS  dei 
Prauvan'es.  Poultey-raarket,  MarchS  des  Augustins.  Oys» 
ters,  Halle  aux  Huitres,  Flower-markets,  MarchS  du  Quai 
aux  Fleurs,  du  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  de  la  Madeleine,  and 
St.  Sulpice.  Rags  and  Old  Clothes-markets,  MarchS  du 
Temple,  de  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  and  Beauveau,  To 
these  may  be  added  the  Halle  au  BIS,  Halle  aux  Vins,  and 
HaUe  aux  Veaux,  as  well  as  the  MarchS  aux  Chevaux,  aux 
Chiens,  and  the  MarchS  aux  Fowrages.  The  dealers  in  the 
market-places  amount  to  nearly  9,000.  (2) 

BATOS,  &c. — ^The  use  of  baths  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by 

(i)  A  halle  signifies  a  place  where  goods  of  any  kind  are  sold 
wholesale ;  a  marcM  is  where  the  commodities  of  life  are  pur- 
chased retail. 

(2)  The  annual  consumption  of  potatoes  in  Paris  is  nearly 
6,500,000  lb.  The  daily  eonsumption  of  peas  (in  the  season)  is  e»- 
timated  at  52,837  gallons.  More  than  20  cart-loads  of  water-cresset 
are  brought  to  Paris  daily.  The  kitchen  gardens  in  the  environs 
of  Paris  produce  50  milliiuis  of  francs  annually,  and  afford  a 
livelihood  to  upwards  of  5o,ooo  persons.  There  are  also  about 
300  fiower-gardens  in  and  about  Fat  Is.  On  partleular  days  there 
are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  different  markets  of  the  eapital  30,000 
pots  of  flowers,  valued  at  41,000  fir*    In  winter,  wlften  several 
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the  Romans,  and  spread  rapidly  among  the  inhafoitants,  parti- 
cularly at  Paris.  In  the  middle  ages  public  baths,  called  etuves, 
were  so  conmion  in  Paris,  that  six  streets  or  alleys  derive  their 
names  from  them.  These  establishments  long  maintained 
their  reputation,  and  their  proprietors,  called  barbiersStuvistes, 
formed  a  corporate  body.  Under  Louis  XIIJ.  and  Louis  XIV. 
they  became  places  of  pleasure  and  debauchery,  to  which  cause 
may  be  attributed  their  decline.  At  present  the  baths  in  Paris 
are  numerous,  and  afford  every  kind  of  acconunodation  at  a 
very  low  charge.  The  bathing-establishmehts  are  formed  of 
ranges  of  small  rooms,  furnished  with  every  necessary  append- 
age. Mineral,  sulphur,  and  vapour  baths  are  also  frequent  in 
Paris,  and  very  reasonable.  The  bains  ambulants,  or  portable 
baths,  are  a  great  acconmiodation  to  invalids,  and  the  public  in 
general.  For  a  list  of  the  principal  establishments,  see  Di- 
rectory*  Ecoles  de  Natation,  or  swimming-schools,  and 
baths  of  every  kind,  are  to  be  found  every  summer  in  floating 
establishments  on  the  Seine,  covered  in  with  canvas,  and  fitted 
up  with  galleries,  bathing-rooms,  plunging-bridges,  &c.  Net 
or  wood-work  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  which  can  be  raised  to 
the  surface  on  occasion.  Men  are  always  in  attendance  to 
give  instructions  in  swinuning,  and  ropes  and  poles  are  in 
readiness  either  to  aid  pupils  or  prevent  accidents.  Theur  price 
generally  is  12  sous,  but  there  are  some  for  the  lower  order  of 
people,  at  as  low  a  price  as  4  sous.  There  are  also  schools  for 
females,  which  are  well  attended,  the  Parisians  knowing  how 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  their  river  affords. 

CEMETERIES. — ^At  a  period  more  remote  than  the  seventh 
century,  the  Parisians  buried  their  dead  in  the  Roman  fashion, 
without  the  city  walls,  along  the  sides  of  the  high  roads.  By 
degrees  the  priests  granted  permission  for  interments  to  take 
place  in  churches  and  the  ground  contiguous.  The  increase  of 
the  population  gradually  extending  the  bounds  of  the  city,  the 
cemeteries  became  inclosed  within  the  walls.  At  length,  in 
1790,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  prohibiting  interments 
within  churches,  and  enjoining  all  towns  and  villlages  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  their  old  burial-places,  and  form  others 
at  a  distance.  During  the  revolutionary  tyranny  which  soon 
after  ensued,  men  were  buried  without  any  ceremony  or 
memorial  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  lay.  In  1800,  1804, 
and  1811,  various  decrees  were  issued  for  the  regulation  and 
improvement  of  the  cemeteries,  and  at  the  latter  period  they 
were  constituted  nearly  as  at  present. 

great  balls  occur  on  the  same  night,  Ihe  sale  of  flowers  is  some- 
times 20,000  fr.,  and  on  certain  days,  preceding  some  great 
festivals,  the  sale  amounts  to  $o>ooo  fr. 
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The  efiBffilcdries  of  PaHb  are  Ihree  in  miBiber,  Tis.^  the  Ctm^ 
tiere  du  Pire  LaehtUse,  k^  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropoHg ; 
de  Montmartre,  for  the  northern ;  and  de  Mont  Pamasse^  fof 
the  southern.  There  is  besides  at  Mont  Pdmasse  a  cemetery 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  hospitals,  and  also  to  the  interment 
of  criminate.  They  are  laid  out  in  a  picturesque  style ;  the  rao^ 
nomeDts  are  often  in  good  taste,  and  many  of  the  inscriptions 
mtererting.  On  Sundays  and  on  All  Souls'  Day,  which  is  set 
apart  for  Uie  oonmiemorationof  the  dead,  whole  families  of  the 
PariuaBs  7isit  the  graves  of  their  relatives^  and  the  cemeteries 
are  camwded.  Any  person  or  company  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  erection  and  repah-  of  the  tombs,  &:c.  The  interments  take 
place  with  or  without  the  performance  of  any  religious  cere- 
mony,  in  What  manner  the  friends  of  the  deceased  please. 
The  tariffs  will  be  found  at  each  cemetery,  where  full  inform 
mation  on  idl  particulars  may  be  obtained.  ( 1 ) 

ABATTOIRS  (SLAUGHTEB-HOUSES).— Previous  to  thetop- 
mation  of  these  establishments  for  the  slaughter  of  catUe,  btti* 

(i)  There  were  formerly  three  kinds  of  graTes  in  the  cemete*' 
ries,  namely  :  commoR  graves  [fosses  communea)^  graves  conceded 
for  a  certain  period,  and  perpetual  graves.  The  latter  are  no 
longer  allowed,  as  Ihey  threaten  to  encumber  in  a  very  short 
time  the  whole  space  allotted  for  burials.  The  ground  is  now 
hired  for  a  certain  period,  subject  to  renewal.  By  this  plan  the 
iBconvenlence  above  alluded  to  is  obviated,  as  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  after  a  eertain  lapse  of  time  families  will  become 
averse  to  iBcurring  the  expense  of  renewing  leases  for  the  graves 
of  relatives  already  forgotten  amidst  the  cares  of  the  living.  Up 
to  seven  years  of  age  i  m^tre  is  sulUcient  for  a  grave;  above  that 
2  metres  must  be  purchased.  Two  bodies  cannot  be  buried  in 
the  same  ground  except  the  extent  be  i  metres,  and  that  there 
be  a  vault  constructed  in  it.  Ground  for  temporary  graves  Is 
hired  tor  5  years  or  more,  at  the  end  of  whieh  they  may  be  re- 
opened, unless  the  term  be  renewed.  In  the  fosses  communes, 
♦Va  feet  deep,  the  poor  are  gratuitously  buried,  in  coffins  plaeed 
close  to  but  not  upon  each  other.  They  are  re-opened  at  the 
end  of  5  years,  that  term  being  sufficient  for  the  decomposition 
of  bodies  in  this  clayey  soil.  The  expenses  of  f^ihcrals  have 
been  regulated  by  an  ordonnance  of  June  25,  1832.  They  are 
distinguished  into  9  classes;  the  lowest  costing  is  fr.,  including 
the  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  ist  class  39fl8  fr.  This  last  Is 
only  an  estimated  sum,  for  no  exact  maximum  can  be  set  down* 
as  there  are  no  legal  limits  to  funeral  pomp.  The  central  office 
of  the  Entreprise  des  Pompes  Fun^bres  is  at  5»,  rue  de  Mlro* 
mesnil.  There  are  besides  branches  at  all  the  Mairies,  wh^e 
all  inquiries  respecting  fbrms,  expenses,  &c.,  will  be  answered. 
In  cases  of  English  persons  dying  in  Paris,  application  should  be 
made  to  clerks  of  any  of  the  places  of  English  worship,  who  will 
generally  undertake  the  management  of  the  funeral. 
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cb^rs  were  accustomed  to  drive  oxeo  and  sheep  through  the 
streets,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides,  these 
animals  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  render  the  streets  of 
the  capital  more  dirty,  while  the  private  slaughter-houses  im- 
pregnated the  atmosphere  with  noxious  effluvia.  To  remove 
these  nuisances  Napoleon  in  1809  decreed  the  construction  of 
five  public  abattoirs  at  the  extremities  of  the  city,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  slaughter-houses  in  the  central  parts  of  Paris. 
Of  these  establishments  three  are  to  the  north  of  the  city ;  viz. 
the  Abattoirs  du  Roule,  de  Montmartre,  and  de  Popincourt; 
and  two  to  the  south,  viz.  those  of  Villejuif  and  of  Crenelle. 
The  five  abattoirs  being  finished  in  1818,  at  an  expense  of 
16,518,000  fr.,  they  were  opened  by  order  of  the  police,  and 
the  use  of  private  slaughter-houses  prohibited.  Houses  for 
melting  the  tallow  and  drying  the  skins  are  attached  to  each 
of  these  establishments,  and  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
persons  caUed  fondeurs  (melters),  who  must  not  be  tallow- 
chandlers.  The  abattoirs  of  Popincourt  and  Montmartre  have 
each  64  slaughter-bouses;  that  of  Crenelle  48,  and  the  two 
others  32  each.  Strangers  should  visit  one  of  these  establish- 
ments ;  they  must  apply  for  a  guide  at  the  porter's  lodge,  to 
whom  a  small  fee  is  given .  ( 1 )  Besides  these  abattoirs  there  are 
others,  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  pork-butchers, 
at  the  Barriere  des  Fourueaux,  and  La  Chapelle. 

COMMON  SEWERS,  &c.— The  Seine  and  the  Bievre  in  the 
southern  part  of  Paris^  and  the  Seine  and  the  rivulet  of  Menil- 
moutant  in  the  northern  part,  were  formerly  the  only  recep- 
tacles for  rain-water,  &c.  The  ditches  round  the  city-walls 
served  as  sewers,  and  some  parts  of  them,  now  arched  over, 
are  still  devoted  to  that  purpose.  About  the  year  1370,  the 
grand  dgout  from  Menilmontant  to  Chaillot  and  several  smaller 
ones  were  formed.    The  outlets  of  these  sewers  becoming 

(1)  Butchers  pay  no  duty  here  upon  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered, it  being  included  in  the  octroi-duty  paid  on  entering  the 
abattoirs.  This  duty  amounts  to  12  1-3  centimes  per  kilogramme 
of  meat.  There  are  upwards  of  5oo  butchers  at  Paris,  who 
each  find  security  for  3000  francs.  The  country  butchers  are 
allowed  to  bring  meal  to  the  markets  of  Paris  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  1  i  1-5  c.  per  kil.  The  cattle  bought  at  Poissy  or  Sceaux 
is  obliged  to  follow  a  fixed  route  to  Paris.  The  fees  to  the  driv- 
ers are  10  c.  per  sheep,  70  c.  per  ox,  and  1  fr.  per  calf.  The 
driver  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  animals  under  his  care. 
The  slaughter-men  at  the  abattoirs  receive  firom  1  fr.  to  ifr.  50  c. 
for  each  animal.  The  bowels,  brains,  and  blood  are  their  per- 
quisites. They  are  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
in  their  slaughtering-clothes,  nor  can  meat  be  transported 
from  the  abattoirs  to  the  shops  before  midnight  or  after  4  a.  m. 
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gradually  choked  up,  and  not  being  covered,  they  became 
insufferable  nuisances,  and  often  generated  contagious  diseases 
by  their  exhalations.  The  evil  had  became  so  great  in  1 67 1 , 
that  it  was  determined  that  several  of  the  sewers  should  be 
vaulted,  and  at  the  same  time  was  formed  the  egout  de  THotel 
des  Invalides.  In  1734  the  lower  part  of  the  egout  Mont- 
martre  was  vaulted  over;  in  1740,  the  giand  egout  was  covered 
in;  and  in  1754,  three  new  sewers  were  built.  Those  which 
surround  the  Palais  National,  open  when  that  edifice  was 
built,  empty  themselves  into  that  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
Ever  since  1829  great  additions  have  been  annually  made  to 
the  sewers  of  Paris.  The  sewers  at  present  fonn  a  length 
of  1 20  leagues,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  ?  5  millions  of  franc*. 
The  gutters,  formerly  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  are  now 
mostly  placed  by  the  sides  of  the  trottoirSy  and  a  general 
system  of  large  and  well-arched  drains  is  to  be  found  under 
neariy  every  street.  Closely  connected  with  the  drainage  of 
*the  town,  is  the  system  adopted  for  removing  the  ordure  of 
each  individual  house.  For  this  purpose  an  ingenious  method 
has  lately  been  put  into  practice.  (See  Fifth  Arrondissement.) 


SOCIAL  STATISTICS. 

POPULATION  OF  PARIS.— In  1313  the  population  of  Paris 
amounted  to  50,000  souls ;  in  17 10  it  had  increased  to  490,000, 
in  1798  to  640,000  ;  in  1802  (war)  to  672,000  ;  in  1808  it  had 
fallen  to  600,000 ;  and  in  1815  to  580,000;  but  in  1817 
(peace)  it  had  risen  to  714,596 ;  in  1836  to  909,126 ;  in  1846 
(last  census)  to  1,053,897.  The  whole  department  of  the 
Seine  contains  1,364,933  souls,  and,  including  strangers  from 
the  departments  and  foreigners,  the  number  amounts  to  about 
1,500,000.  The  totalnumber  of  births  in  the  capital  for  1848, 
according  to  the  last  official  documents  published,  was  32,891 ; 
still-born  children,  2,209  ;  deaths,  30,088  ;  marriages,  8,796. 
Of  the  births,.  16,9 2 3  were  males,  and  15,968  females;  6,990 
took  place  in  hospitals,  and  10,823  were  illegitimate,  of 
which  1 ,963  were  recognised  by  their  parents.  Of  the  deaths, 
15,822  were  males,  and  14,260  females;  18,032  died  at  their 
homes,  10,165  in  civil  hospitals,  1,174  in  military  hospitals, 
152  in  prisons,  and  564  were  deposited  at  the  Morgue.  In  the 
department  the  number  of  births  in  1847  was  42,621 ;  deaths, 
38,250;  marriages,  12,345.  The  last  return  of  the  population  of 
the  twelve  arrondissements  was  as  follows ;  1st  arrondissement^ 
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92,246;  2d,  93,38a  j  3d,  &9,796;  4tb,  46,430 ;  bih,  »5,3a§; 
6th,  98,315;  7th,  66,544;  8th,  95,532;  9th,  47,080;  lotb, 
98,137  ;  11th,  60,580;  12th,  91,880.  (1) 

Of  the  population  of  Paris  nearly  one-half  lae  woriuiig 
people,  the  rest  being  occupied  in  s<Hne  trade  or  profession,  <nr 
living  upon  their  income.  There  are  about  80,Q0O  gery«nta, 
and  70,000  paupers.  Nearly  15,000  patients  are  always  in 
the  hospitals,  and  about  four  times  that  number  pass  through 
them  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  numbers  of  foundttng 
children  supported  by  the  state,  and  of  old  and  infirm  persons 
incapable  of  work,  are  about  20,000  in  all.  The  population 
of  the  prisons,  though  it  varies,  is  generally  nearly  5,000. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  families  constantly  residing  in 
Paris  soon  become  extinct.  The  effects  of  this  mortality  are 
observed  to  be  more  active  upon  males  than  females. 

REVENUE,  TAXES,  &c.— Paris  generally  comprises  tbe 
city  with  its  faubourgs  or  suburbs,  now  ^  inte^al  part  df 
it,  and  the  banlieuey  <Nr  precincts  and  environs,  comprising  37  * 
communes,  fast  merging  into  one  body  with  the  city.  TImp 
receipts  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  1849  were  49,437,929  fir. ;  th^ 
expenditure  was  49,518,529  fr.  This  deficit  is  principally 
owing  to  the  disorder  produced  in  the  financial  condition  of 

(i)  The  total  population  of  France  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  was  27,000,000;  in  1S30  it  was  30,451, 187  ; 
in  1831,  32,560,934;  in  1841,  a4,230,i78;  and  in  1846  (last  cen- 
sus) 35^400,486;  showing  an  increase  in  four  years  ef  i,i7e,s#s. 
The  increase  in  forCy-six  years  has  been  8,000,000.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  total  for  1847  : 

Birth*.  .  .  .  AllegUimate  .  .  JBf^,';  ;  ;    |';_«|J}  65,82<l 

(Legitimate  and  (Boys.  .  .  470,094 >^,^  -«» 
\   illegitimate.  .(Girls.  .  .  448,487)^"''"' 

Deaths Males 429,062  j  35^ 

(Females 426,964) 

Increase     of  (Boys 41,032)   ^„  -.. 

population.  (Girls 21,523)       *^** 

Marriages 249,iS4 

If  the  relation  of  births  and  deaths  to  the  whole  population  b« 
considered  as  nearly  stationary,  33.1  will  give  the  number  of 
years  whieh  fbrm  the  mean  duration  of  life.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1719,  the  statistical  tables  then  published  assigned  only 
28.75  years  as  the  average  duration  of  life,  and  this  increase  of 
3  years  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  and 
to  increased  comforts  among  the  lower  classes.  Much  other 
curious  information  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  In  the  **  An* 
il««lrs  ^^  bureau  dt s  Lon^iHide^'' 
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the  capital  by  the  eveats  of  1848.  (1)  For  1850  the  eontri- 
hfrtloB  fonci^  is  estimated  at  8,722,002  fr.;  the  contribution 
personnelle  et  mobiliere  at  4,078,595  fir.;  and  the  contribution 
desportes  et  fenetres  at  3,100,431  fir.  Persons  renting  lodg- 
ing at  less  than  200  fir.  a-year  pay  no  contribution  person- ' 
nelle  et  mobiliere ;  but  from  that  sum  to  400  fr.  2  »/a  per  cent, 
is  paid  on  the  amount  of  the  rent ;  &om  400  fr.  to  800  fr.  the 
tax  increases  Yt  per  cent,  for  every  100  fr. ;  from  800  fr.  to 
1,500  fr.  the  increase  is  1  per  cent. ;  firom  1,500  fr.  to  3,000  fr. 
the  tax  amounts  to  7 H  per  cent.,  and  above  that  sum  it  is  9 
per  cent.  The  revenues  of  the  37  communes  of  the  banlieue 
amount  to  more  than  1,200,000  fr.  The  richest  of  them  are 
the  BatfgnoUes,  with  a  revenue  of  155,832  fr.;  Belleville, 
140,000  fr.;  Neuilly,  115,000  fr.;  and  St.  Denis,  108,200  fr. 
Taritf  of  the  Octroi  and  Entrance  Duties. — Per  hecto- 
litre :  Wine  in  wood,  18  fr.  50  c. ;  do.  in  bottles,  26  fr. ; 
vinegar,  verjuice,  &c.,  in  wood  or  bottles,  10  fr.  50  c. ;  pure 
alcohol  in  wood,  brandy  and  spirits  in  bottles,  liqueurs,  fhiit 
in  brandy,  and  scented  spirits  in  wood  or  bottles,  7  5  fr.;  perry 
and  cider,  8  fr.;  beer  brought  to  Paris,  4  fr.;  do.  brewed  in 
Paris,  3  fr. ',  (2)  olive  oil,  40  fr. ;  other  oils,  20  fr.;  charcoal, 
50  c.  per  beetol. ;  coals,  30  c;  oats,  60  c. — Per  kilogramme: 
butcher's  meat  brought  into  Paris,  1 1  U5  c. ;  (3)  ditto  from 
the  abattoirs^  9  2-5  C. ;  (4)  sausages,  hams,  pork,  dec,  22  c. ; 
calves*  heads,  feet,  tripe,  &c.,  8  c. ;  pork  ditto,  4  c;  dry 
cheese,  10  c;  salt,  5  C;  white  wax,  wax  and  spermaceti 

(1)  Among  the  items  of  receipU  we  find  : — Octroi  Duties^ 
S2, 500^000  fr. ;  Market  DutieS;,  3,4»5^6io  fr. ;  Public  Weights  and 
Measures,  280,790  fr. ;  Hydraulic  Establishments^  1,020^992  fr. ; 
Caisse  de  Poissy,  i,464^t62  fr. ;  Abattoirs,  1,170,573  fr. ;  Entre- 
pots^ 464,u7fr.;  Rents  of  Standings  on  Public  Ways,  67i,86i  fr. ; 
Duties  on  Burials^  498,914  fr. ;  Grants  of  Land  in  Cemeteries, 
•  689,656  fr. ;  Scavengering  Dues,  386,050  fr. 

Among  the  items  of  expenditure  are  : — Expenses  of  Collec- 
tion, Salaries,  ficc,  2,881,903. ;  Primary  Instruction,  942,606  fr. ; 
Public  Worship,  82,467  fr. ;  National  Guard  and  Military  Service, 
i,6Si,ia4fr.;  Hospices  andCharltable  Establishments,  5,427,386  f.; 
Expenses  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  io,363,i7i  fr. ;  Libraries, 
Museums,  Promenades,  105,576  fr. ;  Colleges  and  Establishments 
of  Public  Instruction,  122,842  fr.;.  Public  F^tes.  261,924  fr. ; 
New  PUbHc  Worksi  5,939,997  fr. ;  Interest  of  Debt  of  the  City, 
0,84«,956  fr. ;  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings,  8,476,780  fr. 

{it)  Seer  was  drunk  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in  1428.     - 

(3)  In  1793,  the  octroi  duty  on  oxen  was  i5  fr.  a-head ;  cows, 
7  fr.  50  c.;  calves,  3  fr. ;  sheep,  50  c.  In  i8i5  these  duties  had 
risefi  to  28  fr.  10  c,  13  fr.  20  c,  5  fr.  56  c,  and  1  fr.  Z'i  c. 

(4)  The  difference  is  owing  to  the  droits  d'abatage,  or  tax  for  kill- 
fug  \n  the  slaughter-houses  of  Paris,  which  is  1  4*5  c.  per  Kilog. 
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candles,  30  c;  bees'  wax  and  rough  spermaceti,  20  c;  tallow 
and  tallow  candles,  3  fr.  per,  100  kilos. — Perstere  :  firewood, 
*?  fr.  65  c;  white  wood,  1  fr.  95  c;  wood,  8  to  10  fr.  per 
stere,  according  to  the  quality  and  form. — Per  hundred 
trusses  of  5  kilog.  each  :  dry  hay,  5  fr.;  straw,  2  fr. — Per 
hundred  :  faggots,  1  fr.;  laths  (per  loo  bundles),  10  fr. 

Detailed  instructions  are  annexed  to  the  tariff,  by  which  it 
is  regulated,  and  abuses  are  prevented.  Every  driver  of  ve- 
hicles, containing  articles  subject  to  duty,  is  bound  to  make 
declaration  thereof  at  the  bureau  before  he  enters  Paris ;  to 
show  his  way-bill  to  the  officers,  and  pay  the  duties,  upon 
pain  of  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  articles  in  question. 
The  officers  have  power  to  make  any  examination  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  declaration.  Any  article  introduced 
witliout  having  been  declared,  or  upon  a  false  declaration,  is 
liable  to  be  seized.  The  officers  cannot  use  the  probing-iron 
in  their  examination  of  boxes,  packages,  &c.,  declared  to 
contain  goods  that  may  suffer  damage.  All  carriages  for 
transport  are  subject  to  examination.  No  individual,  what- 
ever be  his  dignity  or  functions,  is  exempt,  on  his  entering 
the  barrier  in  his  carriage,  from  inspection  or  the  duties. 
Octroi  offices  are  also  established  at  the  abattoirs  for  cattle ;  at 
the  railway-stations,  and  on  the  ports  of  the  Seine.  The 
average  duties  paid  annually  for  the  navigation  of  the  Seine 
amount  to  1,000,000  fr. 

The  produce  of  the  Octroi  duties  amounted,  in  1846,  to 
33,988,181  fr.,;  the  expenses  of  collecting  amounting  to 
2,034,000  fr.  In  1848,  owing  to  revolutionary  disasters,  it 
was  only  9,974,324  fr.  But  in  1849  it  rose  again  to 
32,500,000  fr.  (1)  The  walls  of  Paris  have  a  circuit  of  24,000 
metres  (about  15  miles),  and  943  persons  of  various  grades  are 
employed  in  the  Octroi  service.  (2) 

(i)  This  result  is  principally  owing  to  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion in  wine  and  liquors,  which  alone  have  produced  2,800,ooo 
francs  more  than  in  i848.  The  duties  on  meat,  fowls,  butler, 
and  fish  have  produced  an  increase  of  three  millions.  Building 
materials,  exclusive  of  timber,  which  even  in  1848  had  produced 
a  million,  fell  short  of  that  sum  in  i849  by  126,000  fr.  Timber, 
on  the  contrary,  the  stocji  on  hand  having  being  exhausted, 
shows  an  increase  of  300,000  fr.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
inproving  condition,  according  to  the  above  statement,  it  is  in  a 
great  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  new  taxes  imposed  since  the 
revolution  of  1848.  In  reality,  the  32,923,000  fr.  of  i849  would 
only  represent  31  millions  on  the  basis  of  Ihe  tariff  of  1847. 

(2)  The  produce  of  the  Indirect  taxes  for  all  France  amounted 
in  1847  to  82o^643;000  fr. ;  in  1848  to  676^790;00o^ooo  fr. ;  in 
1849  to  701^713^000  fr.    The  latter  year  does  not  contain  the 
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There  are  no  authentic  returns  published  of  the  produce  of 
the  different  manufactures  of  the  capital  calculated  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  An  immense  increase  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  10  years,  and  is  still  proceeding  very  rapidly.  The  ma- 
nufactures of  Paris,  exported  to  foreign  countries,  are  estimated 
at  80  millions  of  francs  annually ;  and  those  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  departments  at  the  same  sum.  Of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  or  in  its 
hnmediate  vicinity,  three  belong  to  the  government,  viz.,  one, 
the  GobelinSy  for  tapestry  and  carpets;  one  for  snuff  and  tobacco; 
and  the  third  for  porcelain.  The  first  of  these  does  not  sell  its 
produce ;  but  the  second  furnishes  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  snuff 
consumed  in  the  country,  the  sale  of  which  amounts  to  an 
av^a^e  of  9 5  millions  of  francs.  The  third,  situated  at  Sevres, 
is  maintained  rather  as  a  laboratory  for  useful  experiments  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  than  as  a  source  of  profit ;  its 
sales,  though  very  great,  barely  cover  the  expenses.  Of  the 
other  manufactures  of  the  capital,  paper-hangings,  leattier, 
jewellery,  chemical  products,  gas,  fine  hardware,  fans,  &c., 
give  occupation  to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  and  yield  consi- 
derable profits.  Printing,  engraving,  and  the  preparation  Of 
all  substances  and  materials  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  as 
well  as  the  compounding  of  sugared  sweetmeats,  bonbons,  &c., 
form  very  extensive  branches  of  trade.  (1)  The  number  of  exhi- 
bitors at  the  National  Exhibition  of  1849  was  4,494.  (2) 

produce  of  the  salt-duty,  which  was  suppressed  in  1848  ;  it  used 
to  yield  upwards  of  60  millions.  Among  the  items  of  4  849  we  find : 
Registration  dues,  &c.,  t84,38i,ooo  fr. ;  Stamps,  32,738,ooo  fr. ; 
Customs,  Navigation,  &:c.^  90,662,ooo  fr. ;  Foreign  sugars^ 
14,105,000  fir.;  French  Colonial  ditto,  3o,770,ooo  fr. ;  Indigenous 
ditto,  23,67 5,000  fr.; Potable  liquors,  92,377,000  fr.;  Tobacco  Mo- 
noply,  117,132,000  fr. ;  Letters,  and  Duty  on  sending  money, 
38,626,000  fr.  In  1847  and  1848,  before  the  uniform  postage 
system  was  adopted,  the  receipts  on  this  item  were  49,500,000  fr. 
(1)  The  average  yearly  amount,  calculated  on  the  last  sixteen 
years,  of  the  exports  from  Paris,  is  116,022,200  fr.  The  number 
of  tradesmen's  licences  annually  issued  in  Paris  is  upwards  of 
50,000,  producing  on  an  average  9  millions  of  francs  a-year  to 
the  State.  The  following  was  the  amount  of  the  general  imports 
and  exports  in  France  in  the  following  years  :— 

IMPORT  ATIOK.  EXPORTATION. 


General  commerce.  Special  do. 

1842.      940,250,887  fr.  643,961,677  fr. 

1845.  1,187,000,000  848,000,000 

1847.  1,265,000,000  885,000,000 

1848.    '88l',000,000  566',000;000        1848.  1,173,000,000  833,000,000 


General  commerce.  Special  do. 

1842.  1,142,033,203  fr.  846,606,940  fr. 

1845.  1,240,000,000  858,000,000 

18^17.  1,342,000,000  975,000,000 


(2)  The  following  were  the  numbers  of  rewards  accorded  dur- 
ing the  eleven  exhibitions  which  have  taken  place  in  France  :— 
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It  appear?  that  of  the  jourueymen  employed  m  Paris,  the 
cottop-spinners  are  paid  the  worst  and  work  the  hi^dert ; 
since  they  receive  only  from  1  to  2  fr.  per  diem,  and  work 
for  1 2  hours.  The  average  of  wages  in  most  other  trades  varies 
jtrom  3  to  5  fr.  a-day ;  and  the  number  of  hours  from  10  to  i  2. 
The  rag-collectors,  or  chiffonnierSf  realize  from  1  fr.  50  c,  to 
2  fr,  a-day.  Workwomen  receive  very  low  wages  in  Paria, 
from  1  ^  to  30  sous  being  the  ordinary  average.  Young  wiHsen 
u)  shops  receive  their  food,  washing,  and  lodging,  and  are  paid 
from  200  to  400  fr,  per  annum.  The  ordinary  e^^pense  of  a 
jourpeymw  is  from  20  to  30  sous  daily  for  food,  and  frofa 
a  to  6  fr.  per  month  for  lodging.  A  great  part  pf  the  Paris 
workmen  do  no  work  on  Monday  or  on  Supday  afterBOOp. 
their  condition  has  been  observed  to  improve  neariy  ia  the 
same  proportion  as  Savings*  Banks  have  increased. 

CONSUMPTION.— The  following  is  a  statement  of  t^  cop- 
sumption  of  Paris  in  round  numbers  for  1849.  (1) 

Fine  oils,  4,983  hectolitreB;  wines,  B24,988  hectoUti>ift8;  spfrils, 
4T,49t  beet,  i  cider  and  perry,  29,022  hect. ;  vinegar,  i6,i»3  heel,.; 
beer,  88,116  beet. ;  grapes,  5,910,095  kilos;  butebers'  me^itor 
aU  kinds  30,334,334  kilos ;  pork,  5,101,248  kilos;  pies,  prepared 
meats,  &c.,  110,561  kilos;  sausages,  hams,  &.C.,  713, 704  kilos; 
dry  cheese,  1,279,446  kilos;  bread,  140,000,000  kilos;  hay, 
6,306,782  bundles;  straw,  9,252,218  bundles;  oats,  770,155  hec- 
tolitres ;  sea-Ash,  5,1 58,006 fr;  oysters,  1,274,319  fir. ;  ft*esh-water 
flsh,   500,963  fr. ;  poultry  and  game,   7,833,983  fr.;  butter, 

10,796,584  fr.  ;  eggs,  5,318,947  fr. 

The  ordinary  consumption  of  Paris  in  grain  and  flour,  sold 
at  the  Halle  au  Ble,  is  estimated  at  2,000  sacks,  each  weighing 
159  kilogrammes,  daily,  and  when  the  price  of  bread  is  higher 
out  of  Paris  than  within  flour  and  grain  are  carried  out  for  sale, 
and  the  daily  consumption  then  exceeds  that  quantity.  The 
price  of  bread  is  fixed,  twice  a-month,  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities;  it  varies,  with  the  price  of  flour,  but  may  be  averaged 
at  3  sous  a-4[>ound  for  best  quality;  in  the  winter  of  1846-1847 
it  was  as  dear  as  6  ^  sous. 

The  greatest  number  of  oxen  for  the  Paris  markets  are 

Ul  ITfiS,  38.;  1801,  80 ;  1802,  254  {  1806,  610;  1810,  869;  1823, 
1,091;  1827,  1,254;  1884,  r,785  ;  1839,  3,305;  1844,  3,252)  1840, 

1,671.    The  next  exhibition  will  take  place  in  1854. 

(l)  The  cost  of  the  consumption  of  Paris  is  estimated  at 
350,000,000  fr.  Wine  enters  this  amount  for  49,000,000  fr. ;  milk, 
12,000,000  fr. ;  groceries,  78,000,000  fr. ;  salt,  2,000,000  fr. ;  bread, 
38,000,000  fr.;  meat  and  pork,  40,000,000  fr.;  vegetables, 
16,000,000  fr.  Paris  contains  601  bakers^  500  butchers,  1720 
restaurants  of  every  description,  and  31 82  wine  and  liquor  re- 
biil-dealers. 
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kofuf^t  (fom  4be  dBparba^o^  of  Cahr ato,  Itelile<«t4»ure, 
Eure,  Maocbe,  Orae,  Yaodce,  and  Saute-Yieoiie  *  their  average 
{Nrice  is  from  300  to  500  fr.  a-head.  Cows  come  from  the 
districts  of  Maiae,  Normandy,  Beauce,  and  Brie ;  tbdr  vahie  is 
from  190  to  350  fr.  Calves  come  from  Auvergne  and  Nor- 
mandy, but  are  bought  wp  by  the  dealers  of  PontoiAe,  and 
^ere  fattened  for  the  cajntal ;  their  avera^  vdue  it  from  75 
to  100  fr.  Sheep  are  sent  in  the  greatest  numbers  from  the 
Seine-et-Oise,  Indre,  Marae,  Oroe,  and  Germany;  they  sell 
from  25  to  30  fr.  each.  The  capital  ^nployed  in  the  purchase 
of  cattle  for  Paris  last  year  was  upwards  of  47,000,000  fr. 

The  annual  sale  of  tobacoo.  in  Paris  is  estimated  at  708,793 
kilogrammes  {  hard  wood  (Ms  dur),  about  500,000  steret ; 
white  wood  (boia  biafw),  120,000  slcres;  charcoal,  2,660,000 
Ivictolitres ;  and  coal,  2,500,000  hectolitres. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  PARIS. 

Tug  origin  of  Paris  and  of  its  founders  is  involved  m  great 
obscurity.  According  to  historians  worthy  of  credit,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  obtained  permission  of  the  Senones,  at  a  remote 
period,  to  settle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  their  ter- 
ritory. Upon  the  island  now  called  la  Cite  they  built  huts, 
which  served  as  a  natural  fortress  to  protect  thefr  property 
when  an  attack  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  ap- 
]^rehended.  To  their  strooghold  they  gave  the  name  of  Lute- 
tia,  (1)  to  themselves  that  of  Pcmsii.  (2) 

Upou  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  he  found  the 
Parisii  one  of  the  64  tribes  of  the  Gallic  confederation,  whose 
chief  town  was  Lutetia.  Two  bridges  established  communi- 
cations with  the  oppoate  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  were 
covered  with  extensive  marshes  or  gloomy  forests,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  remarkably  Gerce,  suppmted  themselves 
phiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  this  tribe  remained  in  the  same  state  of  insignificance 
as  before ;  their  progress  in  civilisation  was  slow,  and  even 

(i)  Lutetia,  flrom  louton-hesi,  dwelling  of  the  waters.  Sequana, 
Seine,  from  teach,  devious,  and  an,  water,  river;  a  derivative  of 
avainn, 

(2)  Pam^t— the  origin  of  this  word  is  not  ascertained.  The 
most  generally  received  derivation  i&  from  the  Celtic  word  bar 
or  par,  a  frontier,  or  extremity. 
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the  worship  of  the  Roman  gods  with  difficulty  superseded  the 
human  sacrifices  of  the  Druids.  From  some  antiquarian  re- 
mains dug  up  from  beneath  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  remaining 
vault  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  we  may  infer  that  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  the  gods  of  the  Bomans  and  those 
of  the  Gauls  were  still  jointly  worshipped;  and  some  bas-reliefs 
discovered  at  the  above  mentioned  spot  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  temples  were  erected  there  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  In 
the  year  54  B.  C,  Caesar  convoked  at  Lutetia  an  assembly  of 
the  nations  of  Gaul.  In  the  general  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  na- 
tions, the  foUowing  year,  Lutetia  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  sub- 
sequ(!iitly  came  into  their  power  with  the  rest  of  Gaul. 
The  Roman  laws  and  a  municipal  government  were  gradually 
introduced,  and  the  city  was  called  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  after 
the  name  of  the  tribe  which  founded  it. 

During  the  next  three  centuries  the  place  is  hardly  noticed, 
except  by  geographers ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  of 
any  importance  until  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
The  emperor  Julian,  between  A.D.  358  and  A.D.  360,  remodelled 
the  government  of  Gaul,  gave  stability  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
equalized  the  privileges  of  the  various  towns.  Lutetia  changed 
its  name  to  Parisii,  obtained  political  franchises,  and  the  ^- 
nity  of  a  city.  The  trade  of  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  a  trad- 
ing company,  called  Nautce  Parisiaci,  which  existed  long 
after  the  fall  of  the  Romans.  For  upwards  of  500  years  of 
Roman  domination,  Paris  was  the  residence  of  a  prefect.  The 
banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  buildings.  A  palace 
was  erected  in  the  Cite  for  municipal  purposes,  and  another  on 
.  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  An  arena  was  formed  upon  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of 
St.  Victor,  and  a  cemetery  near  where  the  Place  St.  Michel  now 
stands ;  an  aqueduct  was  constructed  from  Chaillot,  remains 
of  which  were  discovered  in  the  last  century  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  and  the  Palais  National ;  and  a  second  aqueduct,  to 
convey  the  waters  of  Arcueil  to  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  Se- 
veral of  the  emperors  resided  here  whilst  their  armies  were 
repelling  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Constantine  and  Con- 
stantius  visited  the  capital  of  the  Gauls;  Julian  passed  three 
winters  in  it ;  Valentinian  issued  several  laws  here,  which  are 
published  in  his  code ;  and  Gratian,  his  son,  lost  a  battle  under 
its  walls,  which  cost  him  the  empire. 

According  to  a  legend  of  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  the  gospel 
was  first  preached  at  Paris,  about  the  year  250,  by  St.  Denis 
the  Areopagite,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Montmartre.    We 
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are  ignorant  where  the  first  Christians  held  their  assemblieg ; 
but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Jupiter  was 
worshipped,  and  where  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  now  stands. 

In  406,  Gaul  suffered  greatly  from  the  incursions  of  hordes 
of  barbarians  from  the  north.  In  445,  the  Sicambri,  of  the 
league  of  the  Franks,  crossing  the  Rhine,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  cities  situated  on  its  banks,  and,  marching  thence 
to  Paris,  stormed  it.  The  Roman  government,  however,  still 
lingered  on  in  Gaul,  in  the  last  stage  of  existence,  when  Chil- 
deric,  king  of  Toumay,  having  died  in  481,  his  son  Clodovech, 
or  Clovis,  formed  a  league  with  a  few  other  princes,  and, 
in  486  marched  against  the  Roman  general  Siagrius,  whom 
he  completely  routed ;  and,  extending  his  conquests  by  de- 
grees, he  made  himself  master  of  Paris,  in  494  or  496.  Here 
he  married  Clotilde,  embraced  Christianity,  and  built  a  church, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  which 
shortly  after  was  placed  under  the  invocation  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, who  died  in  his  reign.  At  this  period  the  island  was 
surrounded  by  walls  with  gates  and  towers.  Childebert  built 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  and  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main FAuxerrois.  The  walls  built  by  Clovis  subsisted  till  the 
time  of  Louis  VI.,  who,  to  defend  himself  from  the  attacks  of 
his  feudal  lords,  determined  on  protecting  the  faubourgs  on  the 
north  and  south  by  a  wall. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  which  lasted 
256  years,  the  arts,  laws,  and  literature,  introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  Gaul,  fell  into  decay.  Few  of  the  princes  of  the 
second  or  Carlovingian  dynasty  resided  at  Paris.  Charlemagne 
afforded  powerful  protection  to  letters  and  ihe  sciences,  and  did 
more  for  the  establishment  of  the  monarchical  authority  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  but,  under  his  feeble  successors,  Paris 
became  the  private  patrimony  of  hereditary  counts.  In  845 
the  Nonnans,  attracted  by  the  riches  of  the  churches  and  con- 
vents, made  a  descent  upon  Paris ;  they  sacked  and  burned  it 
in  857,  and  again  besieged  it  in  885.  After  appealing  in  vain 
to  Charles  le  Chauve  for  succour,  the  Parisians,  by  their  own 
efforts,  seconded  by  the  valour  of  Count  Eudes,  or  Odo,  com 
pelled  the  enemy,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  raise  the  siege. 
Charles  was  then  deposed,  and  the  crown  given  to  Eudes,  in 
whose  family  it  became  hereditary  in  the  person  of  Hugues  Ca 
pet,  elected  king  in  987.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  be- 
gan the  palace  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Palais  de  Justice. 
The  inhabitants  commenced  buildings  in  all  directions  ;  and  so 
great  was  the  increase  of  the  city  that  it  was  divided  into  four 
quarters,  from  whence  came  the  term  qmrtier,  to  express  a 
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^Tiskm  of  Paris.  At  Uiat  period,  however,  the  dty  could  not 
Imve  been  very  large,  as  ten  men  sufficed  to  collect  the  taxes. 
The  duties  of  the  northern  gate,  which  was  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  rue  St.  Martin,  produced,  under  Louis  1e  Gros, 
only  12  fr.  a-year  (600  fr.  present  money).  Tliis  monarch  re- 
Jmilt  the  Louvre,  which  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Dago- 
bert.  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  began  the  fomidations  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1163,  by  Pope 
Alexander  III. ;  and  the  Templars  erected  a  palace  upon  the 
Spot  where  the  Marche  du  Temple  is  situated.  Under  the 
early  rdgns  of  the  third  dynasty,  many  privileges  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  Parisians.  A  royal  prevot  was  appointed  to 
ftdimnister  justice  in  the  king's  name,  and  a  prevdt  des  mai- 
chands  to  watch  over  the  municipal  interest.  The  schools  of 
Paris  became  celebrated,  and  in  the  l4th  century  colleges 
were  founded. 

The  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  is  remarkable  for  the  edifices 
wiUi  winch  Paris  was  embdlished.  He  built  several  churches, 
and  the  tower  of  the  Louvre ;  he  caused  some  of  the  streets  to 
be  paved,  and  obtiged  the  inhabitants  to  fortify  the  dty  with 
a  wsdl  and  turrets.  This  enclosure  began  on  the  right  bank, 
a  little  above  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and,  proceeding  nortiiward  as 
far  as  the  rue  Grenier  St.  Lazare,  terminated  on  the  Quai  des 
Ormes :  on  the  left  bank  it  comm^oed  near  the  present  site  of 
the  Palais  de  Tlnstitut,  and,  after  running  southward  to  the 
me  des  Fosses  St.  Jacques,  took  an  easterly  direction,  and  ter- 
mmated  at  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle.  The  river  was  barred  by 
a  heavy  chain  fastened  to  stakes,  and  supported  by  boats.  Pa- 
ris then  formed  three  divisions — ^la  Cite,  in  the  centre ;  la  Ville, 
on  the  North ;  an<f  TUniversite,  on  the  south  of  the  river.  In 
1)50,  Robert  Sori^on  founded  his  schools  in  the  quarter  still 
called  de  la  Sorbonne,  which  was  also  named  le  pays  latin. 
Under  St.  Louis  many  vexatious  customs  were  abdished,  a 
better  system  of  jurisprudence  introduced,  and  many  religious 
abd  cxHnm^cial  institutions  established.  A  corps  of  munici- 
pal troops  was  formed,  and  a  night  patr(d  organised.  An  hos- 
pital for  the  blind,  a  school  of  surgery,  and  a  body  of  notaries 
were  instituted.  Philippe  le  Hardi  improved  the  streets  and 
tughways;  and  Philip{»e  le  Bel  established  several  courts  of 
justice.  During  the  captivity  of  King  John  in  England,  Paris 
was  agitated  by  the  faction  of  the  Mullotins,  headed  by  Etiennc 
Marcel,  prevot  des  marchands,  and  instigated  by  Chai'les  le 
Mauvais.  Marcel  was  however  slain  by  his  own  partisans, 
and  the  Dauphin  quelled  the  revolt. 

Under  Ghaiies  V.,  the  faubourgs  being  much  extended  and 
in  dapger  from  the  incursions  of  the  Enfdi^,  new  ditdies  and 
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waUt  were  begna  in  1367,  and  comfdcled  in  axteen  years. 
Duhng  this  period  the  BastUle  and  the  Palais  dea  Tviunelks 
were  huilt,  and  the  Louvre  repaired  and  enlarged.  Paris  was 
then  divided  into  Ifi  quarters,  and  contained  1284  acres  of 
ground.  Charles  V.  was  succeeded  in  id  SO  by  Charles  VL, 
who  became  insane  in  1392,  and  ^^ed  in  1422.  Durrag  this 
disastrous  reign,  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  squandered 
in  the  stn^gle  between  the  didLes  of  Qrieans  and  Bourgogne } 
the  factions  of  the  Bourguigwms  and  Armctgnacs  distract  the 
country,  and  the  Bnghah  occufned  Paris  in  1421.  The  Pool 
St.  Michel  was  baih  in  1384,  and  the  Pont  Notre  Dame  in 
1414.  Under  Charles  YII.  the  English  we^e  driven  from  Pa- 
ris, in  1436 ;  and  the  Greek  language  was  taught  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Umversity  of  Paris,  which  c(«tamed  25,000  sta« 
dents.  Under  hkn  and  succeeding  mooarchs  it  was  descdafted  fay 
famine,  the  plague,  and  by  wolves,  to  such  a  degree,  thai  in 
1466  the  malefactors  of  all  countries  were  invited  to  Paris  as 
a  sanctuary,  with  a  view  of  repeoplmg  the  capital.  Notwith- 
standing the  dreadful  mortality,  the  population,  under  Loins 
XI.,  amounted  to  300,000  souls,  and  the  space  cfflnpriaed 
witiiin  the  walls  was  1414  acres.  In  1470  printmg  was  in* 
troduced,  and  the  post-^ffiee  established.  Francis  L  gave  to 
Paris  a  new  aspect.'  The  old  chateau  of  the  Louvre,  an  as* 
semMage  of  towers  and  heavy  walls^  was  demolished,  and  a 
palace  commenced  on  its  site.  Several  churches  were  rebuilt, 
a  royal  college  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  scaences  and 
learned  laae^ages  was  founded,  better  ccHmmmieatioiis  opened 
between  the  Cerent  parts  of  the  city,  the  fortifications  en- 
larged and  repaired,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  rumed  during  the  preceding  wars,  commcBced.  hi 
1&33,  the  Hdid  de  ViUe  was  begun,  the  Quai  de  la  Toumefie 
was  formed  in  1552,  the  Place  Manbert  in  1558,  and  the  oh4- 
teao  and  garden  of  the  Tmleries  in  1503.  About  the  same 
time  the  Arsenal  was  constructed.  Under  Henry  II.  the  col- 
.  lege  of  Ste.  Barbe  was  endowed,  a  protestant  churdi  estaldiahed 
in  defiance  of  his  persecutions,  and  the  coins  of  the  realm  bore 
for  the  first  time  the  effigy  of  the  king.  The  wars  of  relif^on, 
and  their  disastrous  consequences,  among  which  the  Massaece 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  most  conspicuous,  arrested  for  a 
while  the  progress  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  until  Henry  lY., 
having  restored  peace  to  the  kn^dom,  turned  his  attention  to 
plans  for  promoting  his  subjects*  happiness  and  embellishing 
the  capital.  During  his  reign  the  Pont  Neuf  was  finished,  the 
hospital  of  St.  Louis  founded,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arsenal 
unproved ;  the  Place  des  YoBges  and  its  streets,  tiie  Place  and 
tbe  rue  Danplune,  and  the  neighbonring  quays,  were  laid  out  i 
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great  additions  were  made  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
the  gallery  which  joins  it  to  the  Louvre  was  partly  constructed. 

Under  Louis  XIII.,  the  Palais  Cardinal,  now  Palais  National, 
was  hegun  by  Richelieu,  and  the  Luxemboui^  by  Marie  de 
Medicis  ;  the  Cours  la  Reine  was  planted ;  the  quays  and  bridges 
of  the  lie  St.  Louis  constructed ;  magnificent  hotels  arose  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  the  college  which  afterwards  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Louis  le  Grand,  the  Academic  Royale,  and 
the  Garden  of  Plants,  were  founded ;  the  faubourg  St.  Honore 
became  imited  with  the  villages  of  Roule  and  Ville-l'Eveque, 
and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  with  Popincourt  and  Reuilly. 

Louis  XIV.  completed  the  projects  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.  More  than  eighty  new  streets  were  opened,  and  most  of 
the  old  ones  improved  and  embellished.  The  Place  Vendome 
and  Place  des  Victoires  were  formed.  Thirty-three  churches 
were  erected,  many  of  the  quays  were  faced  with  stone,  and 
a  new  one  formed ;  and,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  Grand  Ch^telet  was  erected.  The  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  a  foimdling  hospital,  the  Obsenatory,  the  co- 
lonnade of  the  Louvre,  and  the  Pont  Royal,  now  Pont  Natio- 
nal, were  completed,  and  the  Champs  Elysees  planted.  The 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  enlarged,  and  the  garden  laid  out 
on  its  present  plan.  The  college  Mazarin,  now  the  Palais  de 
rinstitut,  was  founded,  as  also  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobe- 
lins. The  old  city  gates  were  superseded  by  triumphal  arches, 
of  which  those  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  remain ;  and  the 
boulevards  became  an  uninterrupted  suite  of  promenades. 

Paris,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.,  occupied  a  space  of 
3919  acres.  Among  the  improvements  of  this  reign  may  be 
counted  the  sumptuous  hotels  of  the  Faubourgs  St.  Germain 
and  St.  Honore,  the  Palais  Bourbon,  now  the  palace  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  the  new  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  now  the 
Pantheon,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  its  colonnades,  the  noia- 
nufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres,  and  the  boulevards  on  the 
south  of  Paris.  Several  fountains  were  erected  among  them 
that  of  the  rue  de  Grenelle,  by  Bouchardon.  Another  found- 
ling hospital  was  established,  the  £cole  Militaire,  the  Hotel  des 
Monnaies,  College  de  France,  facades  of  St.  Sulpice  and  St. 
Eustache  were  built,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants  was  enlarged. 

Louis  XVI.  continued  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  com- 
menced that  of  the  Madeleine,  built  St.  Philippe  du  Roule,  and 
several  others.  He  also  repaired  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and 
founded  or  enlarged  several  charitable  institutions.  The  French 
Theatre,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Comic  opera-houses,  and 
other  theatres,  arose  in  quick  succession.  The  old  markets 
were  enlarged,  and  new  ones  formed.    Steam-engines  were 
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established  on  the  banks  of  the  Sdne,  to  accelerate  the  distri- 
bution of  water  to  different  quarters  of  the  city;  and  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde  formed  a  communication  between  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  and  that  of  St.  Germain.  To  arrest  the  progress 
of  smuggling,  the  farmers-general  of  the  taxes  obtamed  of 
Louis  XVI.,  in  1783,  authority  to  enclose  Paris  with  a  lofty 
wall.  The  new  boulevards  and  the  villages  of  ChaiUot,  le 
Roule,  and  Monceaux,  were  enclosed  withm  the  limits  of  Pa- 
ris, so  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  capital  stands  was 
augmented  to  8,560  acres.  The  walls  were  divided  by  60 
gates,  called  harrieres,  where  the  octroi  or  entrance-duties 
were  received.  These  walls  form  the  present  inclosure  of  the 
cq)ital.  The  galleries  of  the  Palais  National,  furnished  with 
shops  of  every  kind,  gave  the  Parisians  an  idea  of  the  bazaars 
of  Uie  East ;  and  the  Mont  de  Piete  was  instituted  in  the  Marais. 
The  local  history  of  Paris  during  the  first  revolution  is  in 
fact  the  history  of  the  revolution  itself.  We  need  therefore 
hardly  advert  to  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  on  July  14,  1789, 
or  the  erection  of  the  guillotine  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  Many  monuments  of  the  middle  ages 
were  demolished*  in  that  eventful  time,  and  the  fine  arts  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  But  under  the  Directory  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre  was  opened,  and  during  the  consular  and  im- 
perial government  Paris  assumed  more  than  its  former 
splendour.  Grand  projects  of  puhlic  utility  were  adopted,  and 
many  were  executed  with  unexampled  celerity.  The  Place  du 
Carrousel  was  cleared  of  the  unsightly  buildings  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  palace;  the  Louvre  was  completed;  the  northern 
gallery  connecting  the  two  palaces  was  begun ;  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  embellished;  the  magnificent  rue  de  Rivoli  built; 
the  rue  Castiglione,  connecting  the  latter  with  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me,  rue  de  la  Paix,  Boulevard,  and  Chaussee  d'Antin,  was 
designed  and  executed ;  a  new  and  spacious  market  formed  on 
the  site  of  the  convent  des  Jacobins,  near  the  rue  St.  Honore ; 
another  near  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  a  third 
near  St.  Germain  des  Pres ;  three  handsome  bridges  were  built ; 
and  new  quays  formed  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  The  Canal 
de  rOurcq  was  opened,  and,  in  the  basin  made  at  the  barriere 
dela  Villette,  a  junction  was  effected  between  it  and  the  Canals 
of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  while  an  ample  supply  of  water 
was  thus  afforded  to  the  capital.  The  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
intersected  by  the  latter  canal,  was  begun,  and  near  it  a  vast 
granary  of  reserve  was  constructed.  The  Bank  of  France  was 
established  in  the  Hdtel  de  Toulouse,  and  a  magnificent  Bourse 
or  Exchange  begun.  Fifteen  new  fountains  were  erected  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  several  wide  streets  and  spacious 
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markcffs  were  opeoed.  The  pAlace  and  garden  of  th€  Lia^a^ 
hourg  were  improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  cokimn  of  the 
Place  Vend^ne  was  erected.  Three  great  cemeteries  wet© 
formed  without  the  barriers;  and  five  public  slaughter-houses, 
called  abattoirs,  were  constructed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
faubourg.  The  churches  devastated  during  the  revolution  ol 
1789  were  repaired  and  embellished.  More  than  £4,000,009 
were  expended  on  these  works  and  embellishments  in  12  years^ 

Paris  was  taken  on  the  30th  March,  1S14,  by  the  alHed 
forces  under  the  command  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  after  a 
gallant  defence  by  the  garrison,  supported  by  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  students  of  the«  Polytechnic  and  Veterinary 
Schools.  On  the  3 1st  the  allied  sovereigns  made  their  entry,  « 
capitulation  having  been  signed  with  the  authorities  of  the  city. 

Louis  XVIIL,  on  being  restored  to  the  throne  of  hk  ances- 
tors, ext^Mled  the  new  quarters  of  the  town,  completed  the 
canals;  c(Mistructed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  three  new 
bridges,  and  several  barriers ;  erected  statues  of  the  kings  of 
France  in  different  j^aces ;  built  a  chapel  in  the  Temple,  an** 
other  in  the  me  d'Anjou,  and  a  third  on  the  site  of  the  French 
Opera  House,  where  the  Duke  de  Berri  was  assassinated  (1). 
Several  markets  and  hospitals  were  finished  or  enlarged,  the 
works  at  the  Entrepot  des  Vins  and  Grenier  de  Reserve  fe* 
sumed,  and  the  lighting  and  cleansing  of  the  city  much  improved* 

Under  Charles  X.  the  architectural  alterations  of  Pans  we^ 
chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  The  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres  was  restored ;  the  Madeleine  progressed ;  at  Groii 
Caillott  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  was  erected;  and  other  new 
churches  rose  from  their  foundations.  Three  new  bri<^es  were 
built;  many  of  the  Passages  that  now  embellish  Parte  were 
begun,  and  the  suburbs  continued  to  increase  rapidly.  (2) 

The  people  of  France,  dissatisfied  with  the  return  of  the 
BaniiNms  through  the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets,  were  not  about 
that  time  very  warmly  attached  to  the  rdgning  dynasty.    The 

(1)  The  last-menlioned  chapel  has  since  been  taken  down, 
and  Hs  site  occupied  hy  an  elegant  public  fountain. 

(2)  It  may  be  interesting  to  find  in  a  tabular  form  the  area  of 
Paris  in  hectares  at  different  periods  of  its  existence  : 

Hectans. 

Under  Julius  Gssar B.G.      S6  15 

»      Philip  Augustus.  .       .       .       A.D.  1211  253 

»      Charles  VI 13»3  439 

»      Henry  in i58i  483 

»  Louis  XIII 1634  568 

»  Louis  XIV 1686  1,104 

»  Louis  XV ifii  l.iaT 

»  Louis  Pltilippe 1148  t,4a4 
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imprudait  acts  of  the  Yillele  and  of  the  PoM^iac  ministries, 
increased  their  disaffection,  till  the  famous  ordinances  of  July 
gave  the  signal  for  a  general  outbreak  at  Paris.  During  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  ci  July  1830,  upwards  of  four  thousand 
barricades  were  raised,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Swiss  Guards  and  the  Gendarmerie,  commanded 
by. Marshal  Marmont,  Charles  X.  was  dethroned,  and  the 
younger  branch  called  to  the  throne  by  the  people  in  the  person 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Under  the  reign  of  that  prince,  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  capital  received  a  new  impulse.  .  The  gar- 
den and  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  were  much  altered,  some  of 
the  quays  widened,  those  on  the  north  planted,  and  several 
new  bridges  built.  A  great  number  of  handsome  new  streets 
were  opened,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  quadrupled  in  size,  the 
Madeleine,  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paule,  and  St.  Denis,  were  finished ;  the  Place  de  k 
Concorde  was  completely  remodelled,  and  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor  was  reared  in  its  centre ;  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  the 
Barriere  de  Ffitoile  was  completed,  as  were  the  mag- 
nificent palaces  of  the  Quai  d*Orsay  and  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Vast  works  were  undertaken  for  the  drainage  of  the  streets ; 
gas  was  introduced  generally  throughout  the  town ;  and  health 
and  comfort  were  more  consulted  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
improved  construction  of  private  edinces. 

Such  was  the  state  of  apparent  prosperity  in  the  capital  of 
France  in  the  begiiming  of  1848,  when  political  errors  brought 
about  the  memorable  revolution  of  February,  the  principal 
events  of  which  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  causes  which  produced  that  great 
catastrophe ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  sudden  change  from 
royalty  to  a  republican  form  of  government  generated,  as  every 
sadden  change  of  such  magnitude  must,  a  series  of  public  mis- 
fortunes, which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement ; 
and  that  the  greatest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  republican  go- 
vernment and  city  magistrates  were  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of 
satisfying  the  cravings  of  a  host  of  starving  workmen,  by 
employing  them  in  the  demolition  of  some  hundred  decayed 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  extensive  central  market-place. 

In  1 849,  the  ravages  committed  by  the  cholera  at  last  roused 
the  republican  government  to  the  conviction  that  the  health 
of  the  metropolis  required  the  execution  of  great  works  of 
public  utility,  which  had  been  hitherto  lost  sight  of  in  the 
thirst  for  mere  magnificence.  With  a  view  therefore  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  the  Government 
agreed  to  share  with  the  city  of  Paris  the  expense  of  prolonging 
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Hk  nw  de  Riv^i  lo  the  Hdtei  de  Vffle,  a  ^^ro^  l«^«h  bad 
iMgdumto^d  unheeded  in  the  poitfoKos  of  thediy  ei^eets. 
This  ^aentic  enterprise  k  now  in  progress,  Aod  will  caoie 
uuMy  a  narrow  and  filfhy  street  to  disappear  kom  the  map. 
As  frequent  allusions  ait  made  m  tMs  work  to  points  oon- 
neoted  with  the  History  of  France,  a  chronok^cal  table  of  lie 
Sings,  wiUi  the  dates  of  their  accession,  is  si^joined.  It 
with  theftrst  monarch  of  the  2nd  or  Cadovingian  raoe. 

i8«0 


*spin.   .... 
CharlemagQe.    . 
l>OUis  I.  X«  DSbormaire. 
Charl€B  II.  Le  Clutme. 
Louis  II.  Le  Begue.     . 
touls  III.  and  Carloman 
Charles  III.  Le  Gtos. 
CudeB. 

€haii«fi  IV.  Le  SimpU. 
aaoml.  .... 
Louis  IV.  d'Outremer, 
Lothaire. 

Louis  V.       .      .      . 
Hugh  Capet  (first  king  of 
the  3d  or  existing  race). 
Hobert. 

Henry  I.  .  .  . 
Ffaftiippel.  .      . 

Louis  VI.  Le  Oros. 
Louis  VII.  Le  Jeune,  . 
Philippe  II.  Augutte. 
touis  VIIL  .       . 

Louis  IX.  5*.  Lows. 
Philippe  III.  Le  Bardi. 
«iilH)p«  IV.  U  Bel. 
Lottii  X.  iCe  ffi««m.  . 
Philippe  V.  Le  Long. 
Charlos  IV.  Le  Bel.  . 
Philippe  VI.  Be  Valoie. 


A.D. 
752 

768 
814 
840 
877 
879 
884 
888 
S98 
921 
OU 
964 
986 

987 
.  996 
1031 

leso 

li  U8 
1137 
1160 
1223 
1226 
1270 
12SS 
1314 
1316 
1322 
1328 


Jean,  Le  Bon. 
Charles  V. 
Charles  VI. 
Charles  VII. 
Louis  XI.      . 
Charles  VIII. 
Louis  XH.     . 
Francis  I.     . 
Henry  II. 
FraneisIL     . 
Charles  IX. 
Henry  III.     . 
Henry  IV.     . 
Louis  XIII. 
Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XV.     . 
Louis  XVI. 
States-Geaeml 
Constituent  AsMiably 
Legis^lative  Assembly 
Republic  and  Convention 
Beign  of  Terror. 
Directory.     . 
Consulate.    . 
NapoI«on,  Emperor 
Loms  XVIII.  Bestorei, 
Charles  X. 
Louis  Philippe. 
Republic,  —  L.  Napoleon 


ia«4 

1380 
1422 
1461 
1483 
1498 
1515 
1647 
1569 
16S0 
1574 
1589 
1610 
1643 
1715 
<r74 
1789 
17|9 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1795 
1799 
i%%4 
1814 
1895 
1430 
i848 


Hk  It^oiwing  is  a  list  of  the  most  remarkaMe  places  in 
teas,  an  mentioned  m  then*  respective  places.  (See  Indecc.) 

Places  of  Historical  ATo/ei-^-Gorner  of  the  i-oe  Si.  Nicaise, 
the  scene  c^  ikit  Inlemal  Machine  of  Cadoiidal.-*-IIoiise  wh^e 
ComeHk  died. — ^t  where  the  Doode  Berriwasassaseinalted. 
— Rue  St.  Hcmor^,  where  Henry  IV.  was  munkved. — House 
r^laoing  thi^  wherein  Mdiere  was  bom. — Mne  de  Betfaisy, 
wfiere  C^gny  was  massacred. — Scene  of  Fiesofai's  lafenal 
Machine.-^treet  where  the  €onnetable  CKsson  was  wayiaid. 
— -Tomi)  of  Lalayette.— Burial-place  of  Bofleaia.-*Hdtel  wbcie 
VolUire4i9d.-«4loiy«e  where  Marat  was  msaisinated  iby  dw- 
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loHe  Ckmity.-i-^Mial-place  of  James  II. — Spot  where  Btarshal 
Ney  was  shot.-^-Old  house  where  Gabriclle,  the  mistress  of 
Henry  IV.,  lived. — 

Scenes  of  P(m}Miar  Disturbances.  The  Champ  de  Mars. — 
Eiysee  National. — ^Ptace  de  la  Concorde. — Church  of  St.  Boch. 
— ^Trnkries. — Place  da  Carrousel. — Comer  of  rue  St.  Honore 
and  Rohan. — Palais  National. — ^Place  des  Victoires. — Louvre. 
—Pont  des  Arts. — St.  Germain  rAuxenrois. — Church  of  St. 
lierri. — ^Bue  Transnonain. — ^Marche  des  Innocents. — ^Hotel  de 
Ville. — Pont  d'Arcole. — ^Notre  Dame. — Site  of  Archbishop's 
Palace. — Palais  de  JtMftice. — ^Temple. — ^Place  de  la  Bastille. — 
Fauboarg  St.  Antoine.— Porte  St.  Martm. — Porte  St.  Denis. — 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau. — Prison  de  TAbbaye. — Convent  des 
Dames  Carmelites. — ^Barracks  of  rue  Babylcue. 


(iO\ERNIiENT,  Cim.  MILITm,  m  JVDICIAL. 

By  the  CoBsUtutioB  of  1848,  the  Government  of  France  is  a 
Democratie  Bepublic,  founded  on  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty,  as  exprewed  by  universal  suffrage.  The  Execu- 
tive power  is  entrusted  to  a  President,  dnrectly  elected  by  the 
People.  He  must  be  a  Frenchman  be^m,  not  under  30  years 
of  age,  and  have  n^er  lost  the  quality  of  a  French  citizen. 

The  Legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a  National  Assebiblt, 
which  may  be  either  Constituent  or  Legislative.  In  the  former 
case,  whidi  occurs  when  a  revision  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
GoBstitution  is  contemplated,  the  number  of  representatives 
^ected  by  universal  suffrage  is  900.  If  Legislative,  the  As- 
sembly is  composed  of  750  representatives  only.  Every  de- 
partment elects  a  number  of  rq)resentatives  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  its  population.  The  National  Assembly  is 
Mected  for  three  years,  aud  is  immediately  replaced  at  the 
end  oi  that  \ime  by  the  succeeding  one,  the  election  of  which 
taites  place  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ttird  year.  It  is  permanent,  but  may  adjourn  for  a  certain 
period ;  in  wliM  ease  a  commission  composed  of  the  President, 
Viee-PtesicMi,  and  Secretaries  of  the  Assembly,  and  25  repre- 
sentatives, is  named,  who  have  the  power  of  convoking  the 
Aasembly  in  ease  of  necessity.  The  President  may  also  con^ 
ycke  the  Assembly.  Every  representative  has  a  right  to  pro^ 
poae  billt  to  the  AsMDibly ;  he  receives  a  pecuniary  indemnity 
for  his  servicea;  M$  peiMH  ii  iwnc)M&,  not"  cats  be  be  arrestea 
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except  in  flagrante  delicto,  nor  judged  without  the  consent  of 
the  National  Assembly.  The  latter  fixes  the  number  of  troops 
it  considers  necessary  for  its  safety,  and  disposes  of  them  at 
will.  Within  one  month  after  lus  entrance  into  office,  the 
President  lays  the  names  of  three  persons  before  the  National 
Assembly,  which  elects  from  among  them  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Republic.  The  office  of  Vice-President  expires  with  that  of 
the  President,  which  lasts  four  years.  An  interval  of  four 
years  must  elapse  before  the  President  can  be  re-elected. 
Neither  the  Vice-President  nor  the  relations  of  the  President, 
to  the  6th  degree  inclusively,  can  succeed  the  latter  in  office, 
during  the  said  interval  of  four  years.  On  the  second  Sunday 
of  May  of  tlie  fourth  year  of  the  Presidentship,  the  election  of 
a  new  President  takes  place  throughout  France. 

The  President  names  a  responsible  ministry,  and  is  himself 
responsible  to  the  nation.  Were  the  President  by  any  abuse 
of  power  to  prevent  the  Assembly  from  fulfilling  its  duties, 
he  would  at  once  forfeit  his  office,  and  be  arraigned  for  high 
treason  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  President's  rights 
and  duties  are :  1,  to  propose  biUs  to  the  National  Assembly 
for  its  adoption;  2,  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bills  passed  by 
the  legislature ;  3,  to  put  his  veto  on  those  bills  which  he  does 
not  approve  of,  thus  obliging  the  Assembly  to  reconsider  them. 
(The  second  decision  of  the  Assembly  is  final.)  4,  to  promul- 
gate new  laws  and  enforce  the  existing  ones ;  5,  to  dispose  of 
the  forces  of  the  Republic,  which,  however,  he  is  debarred  from 
commanding  in  person ;  6,  to  negotiate  treaties,  and  to  ratify 
them  after  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  Assmbly.  He  can 
neither  declare  war,  nor  dissolve  or  prorogue  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  State  allows  himan  annual  stipend  of  600,000  fr.  (1) 

The  Vice-President  fulfils  the  duties  of  the  President  in  case 
of  his  absence  or  illness;  he  moreover  presides  ex^fficio  over 
the  Council  of  State.     His  salary  amounts  to  48,000  ir. 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE.-rThis  body,  which  is  intended  in  a 
cartain  measure  to  supply  the  place  of  a  second  elective  Cham- 
ber, is  composed  of  40  members,  named  by  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  indefinitely  re-eli^le.  Their  office  lasts  six 
years.  One  half  of  theur  number  is  renewed  or  confirmed 
within  the  first  month  of  every  legislature;  the  representatives 
of  the  people  who  have  been  elected  members  of  the  Council 
of  State  are  immediately  replaced  in  the  Assembly  by  a  new 

(i)  An  additional  yearly  sum  of  6oo,ooo  fr.  has  been  granted 
by  the  National  Auembly  to  the  actual  President  of  the  Republic, 
for  frai$  de  repriientation^  or  household  expenses.  In  June  18 SO 
he  obtained  an  extraordinary  grant  of  3,100,000  fir. 
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ekction.  The  Councillors  can  only  be  revoked  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  The  Council  of  State  gives  its  opinion  on  Go> 
vemment  and  such  other  bills  as  the  National  Assembly  may 
judge  expedi^it  to  submit  to  its  consideration.  It  prepares 
all  administrative  regulations,  and  all  public  branches  of  ad- 
ministration are  under  its  control.  For  the  better  exercise  of 
its  duUes  it  is  divided  into  three  sections,  viz.  of  l^t&lation, 
of  administration,  and  of  contentious  jurisdiction  in  administra- 
tive matters.  These  sections  are  further  subdivided  into  various 
committees,  for  the  more  speedy  dispatch  of  business.  It 
is  presided  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  and  meeta 
at  the  Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay. 

COUNCIL  OF  MINISTERS.— This  Council  is  composed  of  the 
nine  beads  of  the  different  state  departments.  It  is  presided 
either  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  or  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  They  deliberate  on  adminis- 
trative legislation,  on  all  that  concerns  the  general  internal  and 
external  policy,  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  presidential  authority.  The  ministers  share  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  the  President,  and  are  liable  to  be  impeached  by 
the  National  Assembly,  and  tried  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.— His  department  em- 
braces correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  all  political  and 
commercial  treaties,  conventions,  &c.  The  offices  for  passports* 
10,  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines  are  open  daily,  holidays  ex- 
cepted, from  11  to  4.  Residence,  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,. 
No.  20.  A  new  hotel  for  this  department  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  Quai  d*Orsay,  near  the  Palace  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  receive  the  offices. 

MINISTER  OF  WAR.— The  duties  of  this  minister  compre- 
hend all  that  relates  to  the  movements,  discipline,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  army,  and  all  military  manufactories  and  esta- 
blishments. The  government  of  Algiers  is  provisionally  under 
his  jurisdiction.     Residence  and  office,  86,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

MINISTER  OF  THE  MARINE  AND  THE  COLONIES.— This 
Minister  is  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  navy,  the 
dock-yards,  ports,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  naval  service  of 
the  country  and  its  colonial  government.  Residence  and  of- 
fice, 2,  rue  de  la  Concorde.  To  this  department  is  attached! 
a  valuable  library  of  charts,  maps,  and  plans,  kept  at  13,  rue 
de  lUniversite. 

MINISTER  OF  nNANCE.— Under  the  direction  of  this  Mi- 
nister are  placed  the  taxes,  national  debt,  sinking  fund,  cus- 
toms, post-office,  mint,  forests,  extraordinary  domains,  aad 
establi^iments  which  yield  a  product  to  the  national  treasury » 
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respecting  all  which  informatioB  may  be  had  at  the  Bureau  de$ 
Renseignements,  from  3  to  4,  every  day  except  fete  days. 
The  residence  and  offices  are  at  48,  rue  de  Rivoli. 

MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE.— This 
Minister  takes  cognizance  of  all  laws  and  regulations  affecting 
the  customs  and  conmierce,  trading  companies,  patents,  weights 
and  measures,  agriculture,  fairs,  mai'kets,  yeterinary  estabU^- 
ments,  &c.     Residence  and  offices,  78,  rue  de  Varennes. 

MINISTER  Of  THE  1NTERI0R.--The  duty  of  this  Minister 
is  to  correspond  with  the  prefects,  and  all  officers  attached  to 
the  internal  government  of  the  State,  to  execute  the  laws  of 
elections,  to  superintend  the  police,  to  attend  to  the  (»^aniza* 
tion  of  the  national  and  municipal  guards,  to  watch  over  the 
offences  of  the  press,  the  theatres,  dec;  also  the  dhreotion  of  all 
institutions  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  &c.  His  residence  and 
offices  are  at  103,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS.— The  title  of  this  lately- 
created  department  is  sufficiently  descriptive ;  it  comprises  the 
supervision  of  the  ponU  et  chaussees  (bridges  and  roads),  rail- 
ways, mines,  &c.,  and  academies  therewith  connected,  &c.,  &c. 
Residence  and  offices,  62,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE  AND  PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  who  also 
takes  the  title  of  Keeper  of  the  Seals, — To  this  Minister  all 
judges,  law  officers,  notaries,  dec,  are  subordinate.  Letters 
of  pardon,  naturalization,  dec,  are  granted  by  him.  He 
regulates  every  thing  concerning  public  worship,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  clergy,  ecclesiastical  edifices.  Sec;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  national  printing-office  also  falls  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. His  re^dence  is  13,  Place  Yendome;  offices,  36,  me 
de  Luxembourg. 

MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.— This  Minister 
superintends  the  University  of  France,  colleges,  sdiools,  &c. 
The  Institute,  all  scientific  and  literary  societies,  all  public 
libraries  and  museums,  all  medical  establishments^  dee.,  are 
also  under  his  administration.  He  is  also  President  of  the 
Committee  for  publishing  whatever  relates  to  the  monuments, 
arts,  or  history  of  France.  His  residence  is  at  llo,  rue  de 
Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

All  the  ministers  have  stated  hours  for  public  business,  offi- 
cial receptions,  dec,  which  may  be  known  at  their  bui-eaux. 
The  number  of  persons  em[doyed  in  their  several  offices 
amounts  to  2,380,  receiving  6,500,000  francs  annually. 
Every  ministry  has  a  library,  relating  to  its  particular 
department. 

BUDGET.— The  expenditure  of  the  French  Govwnraent 
amounted  in  l«47  to  i,605,309ae84  fr.,  with  a  dflAoieiicy  of 
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2^7,^m^$J9  k*    fm  lft5#  tie  tJfemMkai^^  avi^  to  i«-« 
tmi^m^iis,  was  t,4^7,»lM^  £c^-  (t) 

PUBLIC  DEBT.-*The  fett^viBg  was  tbe  fmdid  )mUie  dd^ 
ol  Fraoce  on  i9t  itumary  ia5<>;  whidi  haa  ^een  conriierrirty 
increased  in  ooMequeiifie  of  Ibe  evcat»  of  iftl8 : 

dparceot      74i2,a«7  hddeta.      lS7»7l3,«2dfir.iiilci««l. 
.    4%     —                1,»77       —  89*,a0S        -*. 

4        —               3,8e2       -^  2,37J,»tt        -- 

3        ^             ^«,404       —  48,7S»,«30        — . 

^BkiBS  Fand. §4,8l>,»a5      — 

304,587,8^3  — 
TBLB^IAPHS. — Ibe  central  station  is  at  the  Ministry  at 
the  Interior.  There  arc  two  others  on  ttie  towers  of  the  chordk 
of  St.  Snlptee  and  St.  Gtistache,  and  one  at  Montmartre. 
Common  telegraphs  are  now  being  superseded  hy  dectrical  ones 
aloi^  the  raBway  lines,  and  the  conmranicathig  wires  mn  from 
the  Bfinistry  of-  the  fnt^or  along  the  Esplanade  des  InvaHdes^ 
and  thence  across  the  Seine. 

HOUSEHOLD  (W  THE  PRESIDENT.— The  President's  house-, 
hold  is  composed  of  l  aide-de-camp, .  ^  ordonnanceofficers  of 
the  national  gnard,  6  ditto  of  the  army,  1  chief  and  a  deputy^ 
cMef  of  his  pnrate  cabinet,  t  secretary-general  of  the  Presi- 
dency, t  commissary  of  the  palace,  x  admimsttator,  t  inten- 
dant,  t  treasurer,  2  physicians  (one  of  whom.  Dr.  Conneaa,  is 
the  pewon  who  aWted  the  President  in  his  fright  from  Ram), 
and  2  surgeons.  The  President  inhabits  the  Mais  de  KEtys^ 
National,  me  du  Faubourg  St.  Hbnore. 

ORDRB  DE  LA  LfiGRW  D'flONNEUR.— The  LegioH  of 
Honour  was  instituted  by  a  law  of  2f  FloreaJ,  an  to  (1802),^ 
for  the  recompense  of  cirfl  and  mififary  merit,  as  well  as  length, 
of  pubHc  service.  The  order  is  entrusted  for  its  administra&n 
to  a  grand  chancefior,  who  is  m  direct  correspondence  with  the 
President  of  the  Republic.     The  number  of  members  is  uidi- 

(1)  This  sum  is  equlTaJcnt  lo  £5T»ii3,a2o.  The  items  are : 
consolidated  debt,  3^4^587,893  fr. ;  special  loans,  »,960,3oo  fr. ; 
ilrt«re9l  »f  eapital-  te  be  reiiahiirsed,  »4^99»,oo&  fr. ;  Ufe  mteres* 
due,  7,i40,ot«ofr. ;  pensiMB,  s<,399,o«»  fir. ;  as^artcs  •!  presidenl^ 
Yic»^-iur«9ickeiit,  .iMftd  represemlfttives,  9^«48',oo'<^  fir. ;  depautmeni 
of  Justice,  a6,{^55,!U5  fr. ;  Foreign  Affairs,  6,95.4,T«o  fr. ;  PobldW 
Instruction,  19,977,906  fr. ;  PuWie  Worshd|x,  40,85.4,790  fr. ;  In^ 
terior,  i22,598,8ii  fr. ;  Agriculture  and  Coinmei:ce,  17, 027, 865  fr.;; 
Public  Works,.  64,158^084  fr. ;  War,  314,154,848  fr.;  Navj, 
S4,26f,2^7  fir. ; Colonies,  18,261,297  fir. ;  Finances,  16,367,965  fc. ; 
AdoMBlstFathm  of  domain^and  collection  of  taxes,  is»,449,9^i  Tf.; 
retodbursemeiits,.  «t,»6i,9&&  fr. ;  extraordinavy  expeoAes  for 
W^fthip,  Fubtt^rW^tj*  War,  andl^y,  H>»37^ai«»fr' 
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mited;  that  of  the  officers  is  fixed  at  2000>  that  of  the  com- 
manders at  400,  that  of  the  grand-ofiScers  at  160,  and  that  of 
the  grand-crosses  at  80.  Notwithstanding  these  limits,  which 
have  been  but  lately  fixed,  the  actual  dignitaries,  who  are,  as 
will  be  seen,  much  more  numerous,  retain  their  titles.  The 
members  are  nominated  for  life,  but  lose  their  privileges  by 
any  act  that  causes  the  suspension  or  abolition  of  their  rights 
as  French  citizens.  By  the  last  official  statement  the  number 
of  members  was  84  ^and  orosses,  212  grand  officers,  891 
commanders,  4969  officers,  and  43,230  chevaliers.  Foreigners 
are  only  admitted,  not  received,  into  the  order,  and  do  not 
take  the  oaths.  The  decorations,  which  are  commonly  worn 
at  the  button-hole  of  the  left  breast,  vary  according  to  ihe 
different  ranks.  Every  member  created  before  1814,  or  who 
is  a  sub-ofQcer  or  soldier,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  250  fr. 
per  annum ;  but  not  the  others.  Among  the  foreign  members 
are  35  crowned  heads  and  princes  of  royel  blood.  Attached  to 
the  order  are  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters, nieces,  and  sisters  of  the  members,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Public  Institutions.  The 
grand  chancellor  resides  in  the  hotel  of  the  order,  in  the  rue 
de  Lille,  where  the  ofQces  of  his  administration  are  situated. 
The  Le^on  of  Honour  costs  the  State  upwards  of  7,500,000  fr. 

NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENT.— France  possessed  in  1848,  by 
official  statements,  240  sailing-vessels,  comprising  46  ^psof 
the  line,  49  frigates,  38  corvettes,  47  brigs,  and  60  smaller 
vessels  and  transport-ships.  The  war-steamers  were  77  ;  viz., 
9  frigates,  amounting  together  to  3570  horse  power,  17  cor- 
vettes, amounting  together  to  4240  horse  power,  and  51  small- 
er steamers,  of  less  than  1 60  horse  power  each.  The  naval 
forces  were  understood  to  amount  to  138, 106  men  of  all  ranks, 
but  the  numbers  on  active  service  were  no  more  than  32,169. 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT.— The  average  force  of  the 
French  army,  according  to  an  official  report  presented  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  1849,  is,  in  round  numbers,  for  France, 
306,000  men,  including 48,000  cavalry,  and  22,000  artillery; 
for  Algeria,  70,000  men,  including  6000  cavalry  and  3000  ar- 
tillery. The  average  number  of  horses  for  the  army  amounts 
to  77,000  for  France,  and  14,000  for  Algeria.  There  are  6 
Marshals  of  France,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland, 
now  Governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  being  the  last,  named 
in  1849.  There  are  75  generals  of  division,  and  145  generals 
of  brigade.  The  garrison  of  Paris,  which  has  been  consider- 
ably increased  since  the  insurrection  of  June  1848,  is  now 
composed  of  about  50,000  men.^General  Staff  of  the 
first   Division,    and  Staff  of  the  Garrison    of  PQris, 
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National  Guard. — ^The  natioiial  gaard  of  the  department  of 
the  Sdne  consists  of  12  legions  of  infantry  for  the  12  arron- 
dissements  of  Paris,  4  legions  for  the  banlieae ;  1  legion  of 
cavalry  for  Paris,  and  2  sqaadrons  for  the  banlieue.  The  total 
force  of  the  national  goard  of  Paris  amounted  before  the  rero-  . 
lution  of  1848  to  58,000  men;  immediately  after  the  24th  of 
Febraary  it  increased  to  241,884  men.  Since,  it  has  dimi- 
nished to  99,000  foot,  and  1200  horse.  Officers  are  elected 
every  five  years.  The  charges  to  the  city  for  keeping  up 
guard-houses,  paying  incidental  expenses  of  staff,  musicians, 
clerks,  auid  miscellaneous  charges  connected  with  this  branch 
of  the  service,  amount  to  1 ,081 , 1 24  fr.  The  effective  force  of 
the  national  guard  of  the  builieue  exceeds  20,000.  Each 
legion  of  infantry  of  Paris  is  composed  of  4  battalions ;  those  of 
the  banlieue,  two  of  9,  one  of  6,  and  one  of  7  battalions.  The 
artillery  of  the  national  guard,  which  was  disbanded  in  1832, 
was  re-(N*gaiuzed  in  March  1 848,  but  again  disbanded  after  the 
disturbance  of  June  13,  1849. 

Gendarmerie,  or  Garde  R^purlicaine. — ^This  force,  which 
is  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  is  composed  of  2 
legions,  1  for  Paris,  and  1  for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  It  is 
specially  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity.  (1) 

Sapeurs4H)mpiers. — ^The  battalion  oi  soldier  firemen  consists 
of  819  men  and  officers.  A  portion  are  on  duty  every  even- 
ing at  the  theatres,  &c.  This  corps  has  been  lately  re-orga- 
nized, and  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
except  in  case  of  fires,  when  it  obeys  the  orders  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police.  It  is  composed  of  five  companies,  under  the  orders  of 
a  chefde  bataillon.  (2) 

FORTIFICATIONS  OF  PARIS.— Projects  of  fortifying  Paris 
have  been  entertained  at  various  times  since  the  revolution 
of  1789.  Napoleon  had  one  in  view  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
rei^,  and  whUe  at  St.  Helena  ordered  a  memorial  to  be  drawn 
up  of  his  intentions  in  this  respect.  On  the  approach  of  the 
allied  armies,  in  1814  and  1815,  a  few  works  were  hastily 

(1)  The  whole  Gendarmerie  of  France  is  composed  of  35  legiops, 
exclusive  of  the  Garde  R^publicaine  of  Paris. 

(2)  The  «apewr<-pompt«r«  are  efficient  soldiers  no  less  than  ac- 
tive firemen,  and  are  carefully  drilled  and  trained  in  gymnastics, 
and  medals  are  annually  awarded  to  such  as  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  exertions  and  good  conduct.  In  i849  the 
number  of  fires  which  took  place  in  Paris  was  30i,  besides  1230 
chimneys  that  took  fire.  The  whole  number  of  lives  lost  was 
80.  No  fireman  lost  his  life,  tut  1 4  were  wounded  or  hurt.  The 
annual  cost  to  the  State  of  the  Sapewrt^Pompien  is  560  ooo  ft. 
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ihvmnk  va^,  wteh  pv^seoted  Mime  show  of  reuslasee  W  tlieir 
pf ogresflu  bk  l  a32*34,  the  matter  was  seriously  debated  m  tlie 
legpsUture;  and )iil$41  alaw  was  passed gnoitiiig  140  mi^M 
ol  francs  for  the  ereetiea  of  the  present  forti&eations.  Ihey 
forak — 1.  A  eontmuous  endosure  {enceinte  coniinm),  en»» 
braeiBg  the  two  Iwekst  ol  the  Sekie,  bastiosed  and  terraeed^ 
wUb  10  metres  (about  33  ieet  Ea^sb)  ol  escarpmeni  toce^ 
with  masonry  {escarpe  revStue).  2.  01  outer  works,  with 
caaiemMes.  11^  latter  (ls9  forts  detmhh)  are  17  in  nun^i^^ 
besides  several  det^hed  trendM«.  The  general  pkBroltbe 
enceinte'  cwitifme  presents  94  aagiiiAr  faces  {frontsi},  eadb  of 
the  mediiua  len^h  of  3&d  metres  (about  1,100  feet),  with  a 
continued  ditch  ifos$e),  m  front,  lined  with  nmsonry,  ol  the 
neiediam  depth  of  6  mtetres  ;  thence  to  the  top  of  the  em^bwkr 
naenta  crowning  the  wall,  on  which  would  be  ranged  th» 
the  artillery,  is  a  height  of  14  metres,  or  about  4»  feet.  At 
different  powts  are  placed  drawlnridges,  saagazines,  &e.,  and 
several  military  roads  ol  coimnunicatioA  (routes  strategiqim} 
have  been  formed.  The  distance  ol  tbis  zone  or  belt,  from  tfae» 
Oiitlino  formed  by  the  octroi  wall  of  the  capita],  varies  firom 
700  yards  to  nearly  2  nahs^  It  onbtaees,  besides  Paris  itself ^ 
the  principal  suburbs  of  the  metropciis,  aft,  for  examine,  Bati« 
gpoUea,  Montmartre,  La  Villette,  B^vilte,  Bercy,  Vaugirard, 
Grendle,  Sec.  The  forts^  detadUa  present  93  fronts,  and  are 
so  many  small,  but  ccwq)lete,  fortresses,  including  magazines^ 
barracks,  &c.  Their  names  are  as  follows  ;  i  <  Fort  de  Cha 
retUon;  2*  Foft  de  Nogent ;  3.  F^t  de  Bomy;  4.  Fort  d^ 
Nois^;  3.  Fort  de  RomaiwviUe;  6.  Fori  d^AubervUUers; 
7,  Foft  de  VEst,  between  the  latter  and  Pantin;  8  and  9. 
Couronne  du  Nord  and  Fort  de  la  Bricke,  one  on  the  bilh^, 
^lOSQcoi¥l  on  the  thi^er  side  of  St,  Denis;  10.  Fort  du  Mont 
Valerim,  the  most  uoaposing  of  aU;  11.  Fort  de  Vanvre»; 
t3.  Fort  d'lss^;  13.  Fort  de  Montrouge;  14.  Fort  de  Bp- 
c4tre;  U.  Fort  d'lvr^;  l«.  lAmeite  de  S^ms;  and  17.  For* 
de  BoHvrayi.  Viucennes  has  also  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  These  forts  are  to  be  armed  by  2,238  mortars^ 
cannons,  or  howitzers,  575  rampart  guns,  200,000  muskets, 
1,^00  fusees  de  guerre,  d,7d0  guiFearriages,  employing  a 
million  of  projectiles  of  various  sorts,  in  all  9,1^9,000  kiks; 
aoo,000  kilos  of  lead,  2,000,000  kilos  ol  gui^p«wder,  and 
10,300,000  cartouches. 

COURTS,  TRIBUNALS,  &c.— The  Minister  of  Justice  is  the 
supreme  head  of  all  the  judicial  courts  in  the  State,  and  keepef 
of  the  seals.  To  him  belongs  the  superintendence  of  tlie  entire 
judicial  system,  and  of  the  body  of  notaries. 

Trm^vhai.  DCS  C««(ruT&.-~This  tribundl,  oreated  by  tha 
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QMrtiUitioB  of  1848,  Is  eotrasted  with  the  seCtiemeiit  «f 
dii^putes  betweeft  the  administratire  ami  the  jadicial  autberMies 
coneeroBig  their  respective  powers;  it  also  decides  upon 
9f^e9h  against  the  Cour  des  Cornptes  on  the  ground  of  in- 
cempeieney  and  abuse  of  jorisdiction.  The  Minister  of  Justice 
may  appeal  to  it,  when  he  is  of  opmion  that  an  affair  brought 
before  the  SectioD  of  contentious  matters  of  the  Council  of 
State  is  not  within  its  jurisdiction.  This  tribunal  is  composed 
of  4  counoiltors  of  State  and  4  counciHors  of  the  Court  of 
Caw^oB,  elected  for  3  years  by  their  respective  bodies ;  it  is 
presided  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  meets  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Peti^Luxembourg,  me  de  Vaugirard. 

HiCH  Cornr  or  Justice. — ^Tliis  Court,  established  in  virtne 
of  art.  91  of  the  Coiistitvtion,  judges,  without  appeal  or 
remedy  by  cassation,  the  accusations  brought  before  it  by  the 
National  Assembly  against  the  President  of  the  BepuUic  or  his 
ministers.  R  idso  judges  any  persons  accused  by  the  National 
AsKmhiy  of  the  crone  of  higii  treason.  The  Assembly  fixes 
tlie  town  in  which  the  Court  is  to  hold  its  sittings,  except  in 
the  case  contenpUted  by  art.  68  of  the  Constitntion,  consist- 
ing in  an  attempi  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  RepabHe 
to  prevent  by  main  force  the  Assembly  from  meeting.  The 
Court  is  io  such  a  case  bound  to  assemble  wherever  it  can,  on 
pain  of  forfaiture,  and  to  judge  the  criminal  and  his  acconp 
ptices.  It  is  coiBposed  of  6  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  an- 
niMdly  dected  by  that  body  in  November.  Two  supplemeatary 
jud^s  are  elected  at  the  same  time.  The  Ave  judges  elect  tlieir 
own  President.  The  jury  is  composed  of  36  menibers,  besides 
4  svppilenentary  ones,  taken  from  among  88  members  of 
QottDcils  Genera]  of  the  departments,  each  department  sending 
one.  If  en  the  day  of  trial  there  be  less  than  so  jurymen 
present,  that  number  is  com|>letcd  by  drawing  by  lot  a  sufficient 
nm^ber  of  members  of  the  Council-General  of.  the  department 
in  which  the  Court  sits.  The  absent  jnrymen  may  be  con- 
demned to  a  fine  of  from  i,ooo  fr.  to  lo,ooo  fr.,  and  to  the 
loss  of  their  political  rights  for  5  years  at  most,  unless  they 
allege  a  suficiait  excuse  for  their  absence. 

CouKT  or  Cas8Atio!<(,  Palais  de  Justice.— This  is  the  snpmne 
Gowt  of  appeal  from  all  the  tribunals  of  France.  It  is  divided 
into  three  dian^iers.  In  its  collective  capacity  it  can  censure 
and  regulate  the  cours  d'appd,  and  can  even,  for  grave  reasons, 
suspend  the  judges  from  their  functions,  or  send  them  before 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct. 
It  does  not  try  causes  from  the  beginning,  but  only  sets  aside 
sentences,  in  cases  of  informality  or  misapplication  of  the  law ; 
afUr  wtikh  H  refers  the  affair  itself  to  another  lrU)unaI.    It 
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may  also  order  a  case  to  be  brought  before  a  different  tribunal 
from  that  which  would  otherwise  be  called  upon  to  judge  it, 
on  the  ground  of  public  security.  Generally  speaking,  there 
is  no  appeal  to  this  court  from  the  sentences  of  the  juges  de 
paix  or  from  those  of  military  and  naval  courts.  The  time 
allowed  for  making  an  appeal,  in  civil  matters,  is  three  months; 
in  criminal  matters,  misdemeanours,  and  breaches  of  police 
regulations,  only  three  days. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  is  composed  of  a  president,  3  vice- 
presidents,  and  45  counsellors.  It  is  divided  into  3  sections, 
of  requestSy  of  civil,  and  criminal  appeal.  Annexed  to  the 
court  of  cassation  are  a  procureur-general,  6  avocats-generaux, 
a  chief  registrar,  besides  4  under-registrars.  A  college  of 
60  advocates  has  the  exclusive  right  of  pleading  in  this  court, 
The  2  civil  sections  have  a  vacation,  from  September  1  to  No- 
vember 1 ,  but  the  criminal  section  always  continues  sitting. 

CouR  DES  CoMPTES,  Palais  du  Quai  d*Orsay. — This  court 
is  the  next  in  rank  to  that  of  Cassation,  and  enjoys  similar 
prerogatives.  It  consists  of  a  chief  president,  3  presidents, 
and  12  masters  of  accounts,  who  form  the  diambers;  there  are 
besides  70  conseillers  referendaireSy  who  examine  the  accounts 
and  report  thejreon,  a  procureur-general,  and  a  registrar.  It  is 
divided  into  3  sections  or  chambers,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  the  whole  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  country. 

CouR  d'Appel,  Palais  de  Justice. — ^This  court  is  composed  of 
a  chief  president,  5  presidents,  and  60  counsellors ;  there  are 
besides  attached  to  it  a  procureur-general,  5  avocats-generaux, 
11  deputy  advocates,  and  a  registrar.  It  is  divideid  into  5 
chambers,  3  civil,  1  of  appeal  from  sentences  of  the  Correc- 
tional Police,  and  1  for  indictments.  To  constitute  the  Court 
of  Assize,  which  holds  2  sessions  monthly,  and  consists  of  1 
section  or  2,  according  to  the  number  of  prisoners  for  trial, 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  or  the  first  president,  appoints  a  certain 
nuBob^  of  its  counsellors  as  judges.  Audiences  are  held  every 
day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  9  till  12.  There  are 
m  France  27  cours  d*appel,  and  the  solicitors  or  attorneys  at- 
taclied  to  them,  called  avouisy  are  licentiates  in  law.  They 
nominate  a  chambre  for  enforcing  discipline  and  regulations. 

Tribunal  de  PremiIire  Instance,  Palais  de  Justice. — ^Thia 
court  consists  of  1  president,  8  vice-presidents,  56  judges, 
among  whom  are  20  judges  of  instruction,  8  supplementary 
judges,  a  procureur  de  la  Republique,  22  deputy  procureurs,  t 
chief  registrar,  and  34  sworn  registrars.  It  is  divided  into  10 
chambers,.  5  of  which  take  cognisance  of  civil  matters,  (1)  the 

(1)  The  number  of  civil  law-suits  registered  in  1849  was 
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6th,  7  th,  and  8th  of  cases  of  correctional  police,  the  9th  of 
civil  and  criminal  cases  judged  in  the  Chamore  du  Conseil,  (1) 
and  the  loth  of  cases  of  expropriation  on  account  of  public 
utility.  The  court  sits  every  day  except  Sundays  and  Mon- 
days.    Vacation  from  September  1  to  November  1 .  (2) 

Tribunal  de  Commerce,  at  the  Exchange. — ^The  judges  of 
this  court  are  heads  of  mercantile  houses,  elected  for  two  years 
in  a  general  assembly  of  merchants,  of  at  least  5  years'  stand- 
ing, ship-masters  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  coasting  trade, 
having  conunanded  vessels  during  5  years,  and  settled  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  for  upwards  of  2  years,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  government.  The  tribunal  is  composed  of  a 
president,  10  judges,  16  deputy  judges,  and  has  a  registrar, 
under-registrars,  and  huissiers ;  also  10  officers,  called  gardes 
du  commerce,  who  apprehend  such  persons  as  the  tribunal  de- 
cides shall  be  arrested. 

Tribdnal  of  Simple  Police,  Palais  de  Justice. — The  justices 
of  the  peace  sit  here  alternately,  and  decide  upon  the  breach  of 
police  regulations  where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  five  days* 
imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  1 5  fr.  A  conunissary  of  police  acts 
as  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

Tribunaux  de  Paix. — In  each  municipal  arrondissement 
there  is  a  tribunal  de  paix,  presided  by  a  juge  de  paix,  prin- 
dpally  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  on  money  matters.    Hie 

11,145';  the  number  of  cases  heard,  i2,i4i  (including  the  cases 
of  the  preceding  year,  still  pending).  The  total  number  of  judg- 
ments pronounced  was  11,201,  of  which  4,296  by  default.  The 
number  of  seizures  of  landed  property  during  the  year  was  i,679 ; 
expropriations  decreed  on  the  ground  of  public  utility,  1,021. 
The  number  of  separations  of  married  couples  was  717.  The 
arrests  for  debt  were  755. 

(1)  The  following  of&cial  statement  shows  the  proportion  of 
crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  minor  offences  during  the  last  three 
years : 

Number  of  prosecutions 

—  •  of  prisoners  examined. 

—  —       committed.    . 

—  —       set  at  liberty. 
Cases  referred  to  the  Court  of  Assize. 

—  —      to  the  Correctional  Police 

—  —      di^issed.    ,      . 
In  1849  the  correctional  tribunal  pronounced  12,542  judgments. 

(2)  In  1848  there  were  56,846  civil  cases;  of  these  ii,667  were 
judged  without  appeal,  and  21,134  were  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal ;  the  remainder  were  still  pending  or  ended  in  con- 
ciliation. In  1849  the  cases  were  34,242,  of  which  21,864  were 
Judged  by  defoult,  and  853  conciliated. 
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1848. 

1849. 

14,979 

11,396 

12,127 

17,415 

11,141 

15,012 

9,310 

6,086 

9,073 

8,105 

5,055 

5,939 

741 

561 

697 

:e    1,986 

1,770 

2,043 

1,752 

1,792 

2,159 
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Triliiuial  de  Paix  of  the  dd  arrondisseiment  ie  al  No.  St,  me 
de  rfichiquier ;  all  the  others  are  at  the  luairies  o(  their  respeo- 
tive  arrondiseementB.  (See  p.  81.) 

Adtocates. — The  order  of  advocates  is  very  numerous,  com- 
prising upwards  of  §00  members.     They  have  a  bureau  for" 
gratuitous  advice  to  the  poor,  which  is  open  on  Saturdays, 
om.  1  till  4,  at  their  library,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Avou^. — ^The  avoues  act  m  courts  of  law  as  solictors  and 
attorneys ;  in  certain  eases  they  have  the  right  of  pleading ;  and 
they  are  subject  to  a  chamber  of  discipline  formed  for  each 
court.  They  must  be  licentiates  in  civil  law,  and  OMist  take 
the  oath  of  an  advocate.     Thetr  number  is  210. 

NoTARies. — The  number  of  Paris  Notaries,  who  exercise 
ihar  profession  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeal,  is 
114;  tliey  draw  up  wills,  leases,  mortgai^^s,  title-deeds  af  es- 
tates, and  other  deeds ;  they  give  security  to  the  goverimieirt, 
and,  on  retirement  or  death,  their  places  are  sold .  Their  ^byaiaber 
of  discipline  meets  at  1,  Place  du  Chatelet,  ev&ry  Friday. 

HuissiERS. — These  officers^  laO  in  number,  folil  the  duties 
of  bailiffs,  ^c,  attached  to  the  different  tribunals,  and  their 
services  are  required  in  protesting  bills,  &c. 

CoMMissAiRES  PRiSEUfiS  (appraisers  and  auctioneers). — 
Xheir  number  in  Paris  is  fixed  at  80.  They  have  the  ex- 
ciusive  privilege  of  appraising  and  selling  by  auction.  This 
body  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  procureur  de  la 
lUepuUiqite. 

GonTSEiL  DBS  Prud'hommes,  or  Council  of  Arbitrators, — 
The  custom  of  referring  disputes  in  a  trade  to  arbitrators  be- 
longing to  it  dates  in  France  from  very  early  times.  Pru- 
dliommes  were  generally  named  by  the  king,  either  for  a^^ 
cified  time,  or  permanently,  to  exercise  vigUance  over  certain 
manolac^ures,  to  fix  prices,  &c.  In  certain  maritime  districts 
the  fishermen  used  to  assemble  anausdly  for  the  purpose  of 
electmg  Prud'hommes  to  examine  their  accounts  and  settle 
tfiflferences.  At  present  the  councils  of  Prud'honunes  are  com- 
posed of  masters  and  head  workmen,  elected  by  the  whole 
community  of  workmen  in  a  certain  trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
amicaMy  settling  disputes  about  wages,  &c.,  between  masters 
and  their  dependants,  principally  to  obviate  strikes  and  other 
irregularities.  They  have  been  established  some  time  in  the 
4apartinents,  but  in  Paris  they  have  only  posted  since  1^44, 
and  have  been  reconstit«ted  by  a  law  of  May  29,  1848.  The 
different  trades  of  Paris  have  been  divided  into  4  classes,  viz. : 
flie  metal  trades,  woven  articles,  chemical  arts,  and  articles  of 
Paris  mauufaotm'e.  Each  council  is  composed  of  26  membeirs, 
of  whom  13  are  masters  and  13  foremen  or  workm^i  Mad 
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\  ili  ifttifl^  A  12,  foe  4^  k  Devane.  Tbe  mailin  «f 
«aeh  Ixttde  eiedt  Ibe  ferieiiiai,  «id  te  woiiuneB  Hie  masters 
wbd  are  to  lofm  faii  of  the  €obbgO.  Tbey  ai«  electod  for  ^ 
fese%,  Eaefaoouiialbi6apK8id«ii,\viMse  office  lasl  3  iDOiiU«^ 
The  ixesicteney  is  hdd  aUemMdy  by  a  master  and  a  fomiMMi. 
Ti^  iMseami^  dect  tke  presid^it  whai  it  is  the  masters'  tan, 
and  vtce-versm,  Uiiaeoastoiiied  to  legal  trifling,  they  decidt, 
by  mete  eommoD  sense  and  tlie  eostom  of  ttie  trade,  (Iw  ttost 
iDtnr^ite  queslioBS  is  a  very  sbrat  &aae,  ge«eraUy  to  the  saHs- 
lactioQ  of  both  fiarties.  Ibe  sidijects  mostly  brou^  mnder 
lUr  oognizanoe  relate  to  oomlerieits^  indemnities,  apprartice- 
fi^ps,  the  eoeftitBOB  of  didcbien  workjuig  in  factories,  hovrs  <af 
tobocff,  mid  wages.  Parties  may  app«d  from  their  tdeoisloDs 
to  «^  Tr&uaai  of  Conomeree.  (1) 

CIYIL  ADMlNISTRAflON  OF  PAB1S.--Offio»  at  the  HMel 
de  Vifie,  apem  from  io  to  5.  The  Preiect  id  the  department 
ei  tiK  Seise  is  the  chief  nmnioipal  authority  in  tbe  ci^tal. 
Besides  tiK  duliescaintooa  to  the  other  prefeetsof  the  kxngdom, 
bB  «xeroises  seariy  all  the  fisiG^ons  of  an  lu^h  mayor.  He 
ti^iermtends  all  pnUie  tendings  and  estafolidimeatK,  edMcas 
devoted  to  divine  wersMp,  puhfic  works,  streets  and  p^Bc 
ways,  noflitary  inetilBtioas,  escise  duties,  markets,  hospitals, 
l)eDevoleBt  institations,  divect  tasoes,  pohlic  fetes.  Chamber  of 
Comnueroe,  and  dnwiini  of  tte  stale.  He  also  presents  to  fte 
mifflicipal  ootmisil  ^e  estimates  of  expenses  for  the  eomiag 
year.  Under  him  is  a  Council  of  Prifectuve,  oonqiosed  of  ^ 
members,  and  a  secretary^^enerM,  with  a  mumojipgil  ^nd  de- 
partmmkd  Cmmmission  eompoaed  of  36  aoembers,  provisioM- 
ally  named  by  the  goi%mmeut,  ^tnd  perfoonnig  tigie  dslieB  of 
tiie  mnaicipad  oomial  previoes  to  the  Republic.  The  members 
af  this  commission  me  atoo  members  €i  the  CowiciUgmeral 
of  the  department,  whi(^  comprises  S  members  more  te  the 
mnmdteMei^  iOf  Sceaos:  and  SL  Denis.  'Hie  mend^ers  of 
each  arfondissemrat  form  Tk&  nmmcapal  connofl,  and  as  sneh 
are  sid^eot  to  the  control  of  tlie  council^eiKral. 

COMMUVAL  Avo  OfiPJixf'iiCHtAL  AnHnsiSTnAnoif.**^nder 
fi^head  are  comprised  £aur  pmdpal  divisions.  The  Firtt 
Division  has  a  bureau  for  legalizations,  patents,  translation^ 
of  foreign  docunumts,  sales  and  purchases  for  the  City  of  Paris, 
ipoisions  and  salaries ;  one  lor  public  insbrucfeion,  ekmeatary 
schools,  institfrtions  and  bear&Dg-sdioels  for  young  ladieA, 
'flie  administration  of  the  salles  ctasHe  for  infancj%  oavroirs, 
learned  societies,  juries  of  medicine,  the  City  bbrary,  and 

(4)  in  isiSQot  less  than  i,06x«a8eg  were  settled  by  concUia*- 
tiflHy  and  173  onty  bf  fevmal  judgments. 
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the  administratioii  of  religious  a£fairs ;  (1)  a  third  for  commerce 
and  statistics,  the  Bourse,  anonymous  societies,  councUs  of 
Prud'hommes,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  (See  p.  141.) ; 
a  fourth  biu*eau  for  the  organisation  of  the  Nationd  Guard, 
houses  of  correction,  barracks  for  the  Gendarmerie,  the  Garde 
Republicaine,  and  the  Sapeurs-Pompiers,  also  guard-houses, 
recruitment  of  the  army,  6cc. ;  and  a  fifth  for  public  festivals 
and  ceremonies,  dec,  &c. — ^The  Second  Division  comprises  a 
bureau  for  inscription  and  delivery  of  deeds,  the  archives  of 
the  civil  department,  the  compilation  of  tables^  the  installation 
of  municipal  councils,  the  nomination  of  matres  in  the  comr 
munes  of  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  presentation  of  candi- 
dates for  various  functions  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  statistics,  and  the  administration  of  rural  communes, 
expenses  of  the  mairies,  alienation  and  purchase  of  land,  burials 
and  verifications  of  deaths ;  a  second  bureau  has  the  direction 
of  the  octroi,  slaughter-houses,  public  weights  and  measures, 
the  letting  of  standi  in  the  streets  and  public  walks,  coach- 
stands,  and  the  Caisse  de  Poissy,  which  is  a  fund  paying 
ready  money  to  graziers  for  the  cattle  sold  at  the  market  of 
Sceaux,  Poissy,  and  the  Halle  aux  Veaux,  for  the  butchers  of 
Paris,  from  whom  it  afterwards  reimburses  itself ;  it  also  col- 
lects the  tax  on  the  cattle  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the 
city.  The  third  bureau  has  the  management  of  the  hospitals 
and  asylums  of  the  department  of  the  Seine ;  the  Mont  de  Piete, 
foundlmgs,  lunatics,  wet-nurses,  vaccination,  and  encourage- 
ment to  charitable  institutions,  besides  tontines.  The  fouith 
bureau  is  devoted  to  mortgage  inscriptions,  national  property, 
fisheries,  national  pension  bst,  sale  of  unclaimed  articles  found 
in  the  streets,  expenses  of  prosecution  under  the  game-laws,  &c. 
The  fifth  has  the  compilation  of  the  electoral  and  jury  lists, 
the  division  of  electoral  colleges,  the  verification  and  publica- 
tion of  the  results  of  elections  of  representatives,  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  members  of  council&general,  mayors,  &o. 
— ^The  Third  Division  has  a  bureau  for  the  maintenance  of 
canals  and  rivers,  roads,  bridges,  railways,  mills,  manufacto- 
ries, and  cleanliness  of  streets ;  a  second  bureau  for  the  canals 

(1)  The  Comiti  Central  d' Instruction  Primaire  is  composed  Of  a 
president,  vice-president,  2  secretaries,  all  the  members  of  the 
municipal  commission  who  reside  in  Paris,  and  9  members  be- 
sides, among  whom  are  the  senior  mayor  and  the  senior  curate 
of  Paris,  the  Grand  Rabbi,  and  2  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches.  This  committee  has  the  inspection  of  all  pri- 
mary schools,  and  nominates  or  revokes  communal  masters. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  committee  of  primary  instruction  in  each 
of  the  12  arrondissements,  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor. 
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of  the  Ourcq,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Martin ;  for  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, distribution  of  water  and  gas,  fountains,  sewers,  streets 
pavements,  foot-paths,  and  plantations ;  a  third  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plan  of  Paris,  the  widening  of  streets,  expropria:- 
tioBs,  the  naming  of  streets,  numbering  of  houses,  and  expenses 
rdating  to  these  various  subjects ;  and  a  fourth  bureau  com- 
prising the  execution  of  pubtic  works ;  the  granting  permissions 
for  bmlduig,  regulations  relating  thereto,  building  and  repair^ 
ingtiie  Hotel  de  Ville,  churches,  prisons,  and  colleges,  slaughter- 
houses, markets,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  cemeteries  of 
Paris*— The  Fourth  Division  has  a  bureau  for  the  collection 
and  impo»tion  of  taxes,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  cot- 
lectors,  &e. ;  another  for  the  verification  of  the  lists  of  tax- 
payers, the  reduction  of  taxes,  &c. ;  a  third  for  the  compila- 
tion of  the  budgets  of  the  department,  Uie  allowance  of  pensions, 
the  reception  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasurers  and  collectors 
of  benevolent  institutions  and  the  octroi ;  and  a  fourth  for  the 
liquidation  of  expenses  ordered  by  the  Prefect,  deliverance  of 
orders  for  payment,  and  accounts  of  the  department. 

The  offices  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Paris  are  at  the 
Hold  de  Ville.-^The  financial  service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  is  conducted  by  the  following  administrations  : — Direc- 
tion de  VEnregistrement  et  des  Domaines,  3,  rue  de  la  Paix. 
-—Direction  (m  Contributions  Directes,  7,  me  Poulletier,  He 
St.  Louis,  which  includes  especial  offices  for  the  receipt  and 
control  of  the  taxes.  The  AdSninistration  of  the  Customs,  2, 
rue  de  Luxembourg. — Direction  of  Indirect  Taxes,  12,  rue 
Duphot. — Direction  des  Droits  dVctroi,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
To  the  above  may  be  added — ^The  Direction  of  the  Poste  aux 
Chevaux,  2,  rue  dela  Tour  des  Dames,  and  2,  rue  Pigale. 

To  each  ck  the  arrondissements  of  St.  Denis  and  Sceaux  th^e 
is  a  subf  refect,  with  a  Conseil  d'Arrondissement. 

Mairibs. — Paris  is  divided  into  1 2  municipal arrondiss^nents, 
each  headed  by  a  mayor  and  two  deputy  mayors,  whose  prin- 
cipal functioiK  relate  to  the  civil  state.  The  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment, however,  fills  the  office  of  central  mayor.  Each 
arrondifiseiiient  comprehends  4  quarters.  The  following  list 
will  show  the  situation  of  eachmairie,  and  the  quarters  which 
come  within  its  jurisdiction  .—1st  Mairie,  1 1 ,  rue  d'Anjou  St. 
Hottore.  Quarters  :  Tuileries,  Chimips  Elysees,  faubourg  St. 
Hottore,  Place  Vendome.  2d  Mairie,  6,  rue  Drouot.  Quarters : 
Palais  National,  Feydeau,  Gh^ussee  d'Antin,  faubourg  Mon^ 
martre.  3d  Mairie,  rue  Neuve  de  la  Banque.  Quarters :  fau- 
bourg Poissonniere,  Montmartre,  Mail,  St.  Eustache.  4th 
Mairie,  rue  and  Hotel  d'Angevillers,  near  the  Louvre.  Quar- 
ters :  Banque  de  France,  St.  Honore,  Louvre,  des  Marches. 

9 
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6th  Mairie,  72,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Martin.  Quarter^ : 
Montorgueil,  Bonne  Nouvelle,  faubourg  St.  Denis,  Porte  St. 
Martii.  eUi  if ame,  1 1 ,  rue  Venddme.  Quarters :  des  Lom- 
bards, St.  Martin  des  Champs,  Porte  St.  Denis,  Temple.  7  th 
Mairie,  20,  rue  Ste.  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie.  Quarters  :  St. 
Avoye,  des  Arcis,  Mont  de  Piete,  Marche  St.  Jean.  8th  Mairie, 
14,  Place  des  Vosges.  Quarters :  Marais,  Quinze-Vingts,  fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  Popincourt.  9th  Mairie,  25,  rue  Geofifroy- 
Lasnier.  Quarters :  Hotel  de  Ville,  Arsenal,  lie  St.  Louis,  la 
Cite,  loth  Mairie,  7,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain.  Quarters  : 
la  Monnaie,  St.  Thomas  d*Aquin,  faubourg  St.  Germain,  Inva- 
li4es.  1  ah  Mairie,  Place  St.  Sulpic«,  opposite  the  church. 
Quarters :  ficole  de  Medecine,  Palais  de  Justice,  Sorbonne, 
Luxembourg.  12lh  Mairie,  Place  du  Pantheon,  corner  of  rue 
Soufflot.  Quarters  :  St.  Jacques,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  St.  Mar- 
cel, Observatoire. — ^The  offices  of  the  mairies  are  open  daily 
from  9  till  4,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  mayors 
and  deputy  mayors  sit  every  day  from  12  till  2. 

The  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis  has  37  mayors,  that  of 
Sceaux43. 

Timbre  National. — ^Bureaux  for  the  distribution  of  stamped 
paper  are  established  in  the  different  quarters  of  Paris,  besides 
the  central  office  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  3. 

Electors  and  Jurors. — ^The  electoral  law,  voted  in  1850, 
gives  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  Frenchman  bom,  or 
foreigner  naturalized,  of  the  age  of  21  and  upwards,  on  condi- 
tion of  a  residence  of  at  least  3  years  in  the  commune  in 
which  he  is  to  vote.  Persons  who  have  suffered  condemnation  • 
for  crimes  and  certain  offences  specified  by  law  are  excluded. 
Soldiers  vote  for  their  department  in  the  place  in  which  they 
may  happen  to  be ;  their  votes  are  sent  to  the  respective  de- 
partments and  added  to  the  other  votes.  At  the  election  of 
April  28,  1850,  there  were  324,369  voters  inscribed  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine ;  all  electors  have  a  right  to  sit  on  juries.  ( 1 ) 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  THE  POLICE.— Prefecture  de 
Police,  rue  de  Jerusalem,  Quai  des  Orfevres. — Offices  open 
every  day  from  9  till  4.  The  Bureau  de  S^reU  is  open  night 
and  day.  The  authority  of  the  prefect  extends  over  the  whole 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  the  district  of  St.  Cloud,  Sevres, 
and  Meudon,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  and  mar- 
ket of  Poissy.  He  is  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the 
ministers.  He  is  also  president  of  a  Cimseil  de  Salubriti, 
composed  of  20  members,  all  physicians,  surgeons,  or  chemists, 

(i)  The  first  election  by  universal  suffirage  in  April  1848  cost 
the  City  of  Paris  55,000  fr. 
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^[)ecially  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  sanitary  re- 
gulations of  the  capital,  the  cleanliness  of  streets,  markets, 
sewers,  Uc.    It  holds  its  sittings  every  other  Friday  at  the 
Prefecture.    The  Secrdtariat-GSMral  has  a  bureau  for  transla- 
tions of  documents,  legalization  of  the  »gnatures  of  the  princi- 
pal functionaries  of  the  Police^epartment,  statutes  of  anon3rmous 
companies,  statistics,  and  nomination  and  discharge  of  police- 
officials.    A  second  bureau  has  the  management  of  the  Garde 
Republicaine  andSapeurs-Pompiers,  the  surveillance  of  theatres, 
and  public  balls,  societies,  hawkers,  bill-stickers,  public  festivals, 
apprehension  of  deserters,  smugglers,  and  control  over  societies 
of  mutual  assistance.    Lastly,  a  third  bureau  is  entrusted  with 
the  reprinting  of  ordonnances,  the  restoration  of  articles  lost  or 
seized,  and  the  treasury  of  the  Prefecture.    Besides  the  Secrd- 
tariatrbeneral,  there  are  2  divisions,  the  first  of  which  has  a  bu- 
reau for  the  detective  service,  repression  of  vagrancy,  and 
classification  of  the  sentences  of  the  criminal  courts ;  a  second 
bureau  for  passports,  permis  de  sejour,  licences  for  fire-arms, 
furnished  hotels,  servants,  inscription  of  workmen,  &c. ;  a  third 
for  prisons ;  a  fourth  bureau  for  prosecution  of  persons  ar- 
rested on  an  order  from  departmental  authorities,  liberated 
convicts,  or  persons  to  be  sent  to  an  hospital;  a  fifth  bu- 
reau for  licences  to  prostitutes,  the  surveillance  over  maisons 
de  toUrance,  the  search  after  persons  who  have  disappeared 
from  their  homes,  the  Mont  de  Piete,  public  sales,  strikes  among 
workmen,  suicides,  accidental  deaths,  lotteries,  and  gaming- 
houses; lastly,  a  sixth  for  the  insane,  children  abandoned  by 
their  parents,  orphans,  nurses,  and  maisons  de  sante. — The 
secoful  Division  has  a  bureau  for  the  inspection  of  markets, 
&c.,  the  deposits  of  grain  by  bakers,  the  bread-assize,  the  de- 
struction of  unwholesome  victuals  exposed  for  sale,  the  Bourse, 
brokers  and  workmen  of  the  halles,  the  verification  of  weights 
and  measures,  the  surveillance  of  ports,  canals,  floating  manu- 
factories on  the  river,  steamers,  wine  and  coal-merchants.    A 
second  bureau  is  for  the  demolition  of  houses,  and  for  other 
works  to  be  executed  in  the  streets,  the  emptying  of  sewers, 
the  nunad)ering  of  houses,  public  thoroughfares,  pedlars  and 
itinerant  venders.    The  third  has  the  surveillance  of  the  cleans- 
ing, watering,  and  lighting  of  streets,  sewers,  aqueducts,  and 
fountains,  public  carriages  and  wagons.  The  fourth  and  last  is 
for  dangerous  or  noisome  establishments,  breweries,  locomo- 
tives, fireworks,  public  health  in  general,  exhumation  of  bodies, 
cemeteries,  and  the  hours  of  labour  in  manufactories. — ^The  ser- 
gents  de  ville,  the  Garde  Blepublicaine,  and  the  Sapeurs  Pom- 
piers, in  cases  of  fire,  are  under  the  Prefect  of  Police.  During 
the  night  patrols  of  the  latter  Garde  Republicaine  pass  tiirough 
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the  streets  of  Paris  every  half  hour.  Potieaiie&  are  stutumed 
at  the  theatres,  concert  and  ball-rooms,  md  at  the  places  where 
electoral  asses^lies  are  held,  (l) 

Connected  with  the  Police  are  the  following  : 

Commissaires  de  Police. — In  each  of  the  forty-eight  quar-^ 
tiers  of  Paris  resides  a  commissary  of  police,  who  superintends 
its  deanliness  and  lighting ;  t^kes  cognizance  of  misdemeanors ; 
makes  the  first  examination  of  crimes  and  offences ;  delivers 
certificates  to  obtain  passports  upon  the  attestation  of  two 
householders.  The  commissaries  are  in  continual  eonnnunicft- 
tion  with  the  people,  and  attend  to  the  complaints  they  may 
have  to  make.  Their  residence  is  known  at  night  by  a  Mpiare 
lantern  of  coloured  glass  hung  at  the  door. 

Bureau  de  Vdrificatimi  des  Poid$  et  Meswres,  me  Chanoi- 
nesse,  17. — ^New  weights  and  measures  are  Eiamiped  at  this 
office  before  they  can  be  used  in  commaroe;  and  inspectors 
verify  every  year  those  in  use  by  tradesmen. 

Secours  <mx  Noyes  $t  AspkyxUs. — Witnesses  of  accidents 
on  the  Seine  and  elsewhere  are  bound  to  afiEord  the  first  aid, 
and  to  call  the  nearest  ^ysician  or  surgeon,  or  to  make  it 
known  to  the  nearest  military  post  or  commissary  of  police.  A 
reward  of  2  5  fr.  is  given  to  any  one  who  gets  to  ^ore  a  drows- 
ing person,  if  he  be  restored;  and  16  fr.  if  the  efforts  of  art 
are  fruitless,  so  sets  of  apparatus  for  restoring  suspended 
animation  are  deposited  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine* 

La  Morgue,  Marche  Neuf. — ^This  is  a  place  in  which  are 
deposited  for  three  days  the  bodies  of  unknovni  persons  who 
are  drowned,  or  meet  with  accidental  death.  They  are  laid 
upon  inclined  planes,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  m 
order  that  they  may  be  recognized  by  those  interested  in  their 
fate.  Thetr  clothes  are  hung  up  near  them,  as  an  additional 
means  of  recognition.  If  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at  the 
imblic  expense.  The  average  number  of  bodies  exposed  am- 
mially  is  about  300,  of  which  five-sixths  are  naales.  (2) 

PRISONS.— During  the  middle  ag^s  the  prisons  of  Paris 

{!)  The  budget  of  the  Prefecture  ef  Police  tor  i85i  amounts  to 
7,30 5, eoo  fr.  Theeentral  administration  eemprtses  980  employ^. 
The  commissaries  of  Police  are  48  in  number,  94  "with  •#oe  fr. 
a-year,  and  24  with  &,4ao  fr.  A-year.  The  nmBicipal  poliee  em- 
ploys 902  persons,  including  25  ofliciws  de  paur,  12  inspectors- 
general,  40  brigadiers,  at  i,800  fr. ;  60  sub-brigadiers,  at  i,600  fr.; 
and  750  inspectors  and  police-men  at  from  1,200  fr.  to  i,500  fir* 
The  central  administration  costs  897,ooo  ft*.,  the  commissaries  of 
police  S67,sos  fr«,  and  the  municipal  police  i,S98,ooo  fir. 

(2)  The  number  of  medals  given  in  is49  for  acts  of  hmntiitty 
in  saving  persons  frem  drowning  or  otherwise  wu  i«7,  via.,  2S 
gold  and  »7 1  silver.    The  number  ^  persitts  §mtii.  was  f 7e« 
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were  extremely  incommodioas  and  imhealthy.  The  first  im- 
provonent  took  place  in  1670;  and  in  1075  Louis  XIV.  re- 
duced ttieir  number  to  9.  Notwithstanding  these  arrange- 
ments, the  prison  system  experienced  but  little  improvement. 
At  the  accession  of  Louis  XVL  they  were  in  a  very  bad  state ; 
labour  was  interdicted,  and  the  inmates  without  classification. 
M.  de  Malesherbes  first  thought  of  separating  lunatics  and 
those  confined  for  political  offences  from  criminals ;  M.  Necker 
mtroduced  still  further  improvements,  which,  however,  were 
stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1789.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  determined  to  reform  the*system,  but 
the  execution  of  the  project  was  left  to  the  succeeding  legis- 
lative body.  On  Sept.  29,  1791,  a  law  was  passed  which 
established  houses  cTarr^f,  of  justice,  and  ddention.  All  other 
prisons  were  prohibited,  and  mildness  towards  the  prisoners 
was  enjoined.  The  execution  of  the  measure  was  scarcely 
begun,  when  tiie  system  of  terror  filled  the  prisons  with 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  for  ever  strangers  to  them.  The 
9th  Thermidor  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  things ;  and  those 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  persecution  exclaiming  against 
the  administration  .of  the  prisons,  public  opinion  united  with 
them  in  demanding  a  changB  in  thesystem.  In  1795,  by^  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  separate  prisons  were  appointed 
for  the  different  classes  of  offenders,  and  the  criminal  and  penal 
code  was  enacted,  which  fixed  with  greater  precision  the  com- 
petency of  the  different  tribunals,  and  produced  a  salutary 
effect  in  the  prison  regulations.  The  improvement  of  the  pri- 
sons has  since  occupied  the  attention  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris  and  of  the  government ;  and  the  new  buildings  now  pro* 
duce  satisfactory  results.  The  transport  of  prisoners  from  one 
depot  to  anotlier  is  performed  more  rapidly  and  decorously, 
and  the  disgusting  chaine,  traversing  the  country  slowly  with 
felons  to  the  hulks  (galeres),  is  now  abolished. 

The  prisons  of  Paris  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police  are  9  in  number,  viz.  for  persons  under  accusation  or 
under  trial ;  debt ;  political  offences  and  offences  liable  to  only 
1  year's  imprisonment ;  for  those  cond^nned  to  death  or  to  the 
hulks;  juvenile  criminals;  and  fanales.  Besides  these  there  is 
1  military  prison,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of 
War.  In  most  of  the  penal  prisons  the  criminals  are  allowed 
books  and  writing-materials ;  (1)  they  are  bound  to  observe  their 

(1)  By  a  decree  of  April  a^th,  i860,  a  central  library  tor  the  use 
of  prisoners  is  established  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  lo  se- 
condary libraries,  receiving  their  books  from  the  central  one, 
are  established  in  the  following  prisons ;  Conciergerie,  Force, 
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religious  duties  in  their  respective  creeds;  meals  are  in  com- 
mon, (1)  work  is  obligatory,  but  permission  may  be  obtained 
to  exercise  a  particular  trade.  They  may  receive  visits  from 
theur  families.  Men  receive  750  grammes  (1»^  lb.)  of  bread  a^ 
day;  women  700  grammes.  For  permission  to  visit  any  of 
the  prisons,  application  must  be  made  by  letter  to  M.  le  Prefet 
de Police,  a  la  Prefecture.  It  is,  however,  but  rarely  granted.  (2) 

La  Force,  rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile. — ^This  prison  is  composed 
of  buildings  formerly  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  La  Force,  but 
converted  to  theur  present  destination  in  1 7  80 .  (3)  A  new  prison 
for  prostitutes,  called  La  Petite  Force,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  other,  or  La  Grande  Force,  was  erected  about  the  same 
period.  In  the  beginning  of  1830  these  two  prisons  were 
imited,  and  the  whole  appropriated  to  the  confinement  of  male 
persons  committed  for  trial.  It  is  now  to  be  demolished,  and 
Its  prisoners  have  been  transferred  to  the 

Prison  ModIile,  or  Nouvelle  Force,  rue  Mazas,  opposite 
the  Lyons  railroad. — ^This  newly  constructed  prison  is  intended, 
as  its  name  denotes,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  other  prisons,  and 
as  a  decisive  experiment  on  the  solitary  system.  Its  construc- 
tion is  such  that  a  strict  watch  may  be  jexercised  over  the 
prisoners,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  effectually  prevented 
from  c(9jmnunieating  with  each  other.  A  semicircular  building 
forms  a  centre,  to  which  converge  six  large  wings,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  ground  floor  and  two  stories  of  70  ceUs  each  ;  so 

Ste  P^lagie,  Si.  Lazare»  Madelonneites»  the  two  prisons  of  La  Ro- 
quette,  the  D6p6t  of  St.  Denis,  and  that  of  Villers-Cotterets. 

(i)  The  cellular  system  is  about  t.o  be  applied  in  all  the  central 
prisons  of  France.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  decided  that 
a  place  shall  be  prepared  adjoining  these  establishments  in 
which  such  of  the  prisoners  as  are  remarked  for  their  bad  con- 
duct are  to  be  subjected  to  this  regime. 

(2)  There  are  in  France  367  prisons  {maisons  d'arrSt),  2i  maisons 
centrales,  and  3  bagnes,  and  they  are  occupied  by  66,09 1  indivi- 
duals, or  about  the  three-hundredth  part  of  the  adult  population ; 
the  prisons  have  40,ooo,  the  maisons  centrales  1 7,950,  and  the 
bagnes  of  Toulon,  Brest,  and  Rochfort  8, 1 1 1 .  The  work  done  by 
the  prisoners  in  the  maisons  centrales  is  estimated  at  2,100,000  fr., 
of  which  400,000  fr.  by  women.  The  women  are  employed 
in  embroidery,  needle-work,  glove-making,  fringe-making, 
weaving,  and  lace-making ;  the  men  in  tailoring,  shoe-making, 
cabinet-making,  and  smiths'  work. 

(3)  During  the  revolutionary  horrors  of  1792  this  prison  was 
twice  in  the  hands  of  the  populace ;  in  the  month  of  January  it 
was  attempted  to  be  burnt ;  and  in  the  frightful  days  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  same  year,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
unfortunate  prisoners  were  massacred  m  cold  blood,  among 
them  the  ill-fated  PrinoeM  de  Lamballe* 
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that  evory  wing  contains  210  cells,  and  the  whole  structure 
1260.  A  round  hall  of  observation  occupies  the  central  body, 
and  communicates  with  the  long  internal  corridors  which  in 
each  wing  separate  the  two  rows  of  cells  from  one  anotiier. 
In  this  rotunda  is  the  altar,  of  white  marble,  placed  on  a  cir- 
cular platform  supported  by  8  Doric  columns.  Around  the 
frieze  is  the  following  inscription :  Gaudium  erit  in  c<bIo  su- 
per uno  peccatore  poenitentinm  agentej  quam  super  nonch 
ginta  novem  justis  qui  turn  indigent  poenitentia.  From  this 
altar,  which  is  approached  by  a  bridge  communicating  with  the 
lower  gallery  which  runs  around  the  circular  hall,  the  visitor 
may  survey  at  a  glance  the  6  galleries  which  extend  from  it 
as  from  a  centre.  Each  gallery  has  2  wooden  balconies  esta^ 
blishing  a  communication  with  the  cells  of  each  story,  and  cour 
nected  with  one  anotha:  by  bridges.  The  warders  in  the 
galleries  may  communicate  with  the  rotunda  by  speaking-tubes 
fixed  in  the  walls.  Every  cell  has  a  bed,  gas-burner  and  water- 
closet,  and  communicates  with  an  apparatus  intended  both  for 
ventilation  and  the  distribution  of  warm  air.  When  a  prisoner 
is  in  want  of  something,  he  pulls  at  an  iron  knob,  which  causes 
an  iron  blade  to  project  outside,  on  seeing  which,  the  warder 
stationed  in  the  gallery  immediately  attends  to  him.  The  door 
of  eadi  cell  has  a  small  opening  closed  by  a  shutter,  from 
which  food  is  passed  into  the  cell  at  meal-times.  The  warder 
may,  besides,  by  turning  a  button,  open  unobserved  a  small 
hole  in  the  door,  through  which  he  may  see  what  the  prisoner 
is  about.  Besides  these  ordinary  cells,  there  are  cells  of  pu- 
nishment in  each  gallery,  where  unruly  prisoners  are  shut  up 
with  nothing  but  a  straw-mattress,  in  total  darkness.  Each 
cell  is  about  12  feet  long  by  6  in  breadth.  There  is  apar/oiV 
for  each  gallery  on  the  ground  floor,  where  persons  who  have 
obtained  permission  from  the  prefecture  may  converse  with 
the  prisoner  they  call  for.  These  parloirs  contain  7  stalls 
each,  with  iron  grates,  where  the  prisoners  are  introduced 
without  the  possibility  of  seeing  or  communicating  with  one 
anotiier ;  opposite  these  are  7  ceUsfor  the  visitors,  also  grated; 
a  keeper  walks  between  these  two  rows  during  the  conversa- 
tion, so  that  no  paper  or  other  suspicious  article  can  change 
hands.  There  are  also  a  guard-room,  a  cantine  where  prisoners, 
by  means  of  the  guai^dian,  may  buy  what  food  they  like  be- 
sides the  prison-fare,  a  dispensary  for  medicines,  and  rooms 
for  overseers  in  the  upper  stories,  all  contiguous  with  the  cen- 
tral rotunda.  In  the  cellars  is  the  large  apparatus  for  calefao- 
tion  and  ventilation,  consisting  of  6  large  stoves  in  which  a 
constant  fire  is  kept  up,  thus  distributing  warmth  through 
pipes  in  winter,  and  producing  a  draught  in  summer  through 
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tbe  central  chimBey,  wbidi  carries  off  the  impure  air  from 
all  the  cells.    Railways  run  all  along  these  cellars  under  the 
galleries,  communicating  with  the  kitchens,  which  are  in  a 
court  apart  from  the  prison.    The  rations  are  contained  in  tin 
saucepans,  18  of  which  fill  an  iron  salver  fitting  in  a  wooden 
frame  upon  wheels.    Each  frame,  h(dding  13  of  these  salvers, 
is,  when  full,  wheeled  on  the  railway  to  the  bottom  of  a  gal- 
lery, whence  it  is  drawn  up  by  ropes  to  the  upper  stories,  and 
the  contents  distributed  to  the  prisoners  by  the  warders.     In 
the  yards  between  the  wings  are  the  prSaux,  circular  enclo- 
sures divided  by  walls  into  20  small  courts  communicating 
•with  a  central  building,  so  contrived  that  the  prisoners  may 
each  enter  their  court  for  the  sake  of  exercise  without  being 
seen  by  the  others.    Each  court  is  closed  in  front  by  an  iron 
railing,  and  has  a  shed  for  bad  weather.    A  warder  stationed 
in  the  central  building  may  survey  them  all.    Every  prisoner 
has  an  hour's  airing  here  daily.    A  cheminde  rome  runs  all 
around  the  prison ;  sentinels  are  fdaced  there  at  intervals.    The 
gas^apparatus  is  situated  in  a  yard  adjoining  the  chemin  de 
ronde;  it  consists  of  furnaces  for  three  gasometa^s  of  150  cubie 
metres  each.    There  are  in  the  establi^lunent  1460  gas-burners 
requiring  400  cubic  metres  of  gas  per  day  in  winter-time.    In 
another  part  of  the  ohemin  de  rcnde  is  the  dead-house,  and 
further  on  a  yard  containing  the  guard-liouse  for  1 00  men,  and 
another  in  which  is  the  sick-ward.    H^e  the  prisoners  live  in 
common.    Tbe  walls  facing  the  rue  Mazas  and  the  first  court 
are  pierced  with  loop-holes  intended  lor  the  defence  of  the  prison 
in  case  of  a  popular  outbreak.    This  prison  is  reserved  solely 
for  perscms  awaiting  trial. 

Maison  D'AREfcT  DES  Madelonnettes,  14,  rue  des  Fontaines, 
opposite  the  Temple. — ^These  buildings  formerly  belonged  to  a 
society  of  nuns,  called  the  Filles  de  la  Madeleine^  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  reclaiming  of  abandoned  women. 
&nce  the  revolution  of  1789  it  has  been  used,  first,  as  a  prison 
for  femides,  and,  on  the  removal  of  that  class  of  offenders  to 
St  Lazare,  as  a  temporary  prison  for  men  and  boys.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  completion  of  the  Prison  modeh  described 
above,  the  greater  part  of  its  inmates  will  be  removed  thither. 
Its  present  population  is  from  600  to  900,  and  consists  both  of 
oondemned  criminals  and  persons  awaiting  trial.  The  adult 
prisoners  sleep  together  in  wards  of  from  20  to  60  beds ; 
they  pass  the  day  in  the  prion,  or  prison^yard,  where  they 
also  take  their  meals.  In  the  centre  of  this  yard  is  a  covered 
reservoir  of  water,  where  they  are  allowed  to  wash  th^nselves. 
There  are  several  trades  carried  on  here,  such  as  shoe-making, 
tailoring,  dec,  the  work  and  materials  being  furnished  by  a 
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cootraetor,  who  receives  one  third  of  the  profits,  the  primer 
reoeiviiig  ooe  Uurd  for  his  immediate  wants,  and  the  rest  on 
leaving  the  prison.  The  yard  and  wards  for  boys  are  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  building.  The  juvenile  prisoners,  who 
are  sent  here  for  vagrancy,  theft,  &c.,  are  organized  on  a 
military  plan ;  the  best  behaved  become  corporals  and  Serjeants. 
They  stay  here  till  they  are  21,  unless  their  friends  claim 
them.  They  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  obliged  to 
work  at  a  trade,  and  earn  20  cenUmes  a-day,  which  they 
receive  on  leaving  the  prison.  Political  prisoners  are  some- 
times sent  here,  and  put  with  the  boys  as  a  favour.  The  parloir 
is  so  constructed  that  the  victors  and  prisoners  are  at  a 
distance  of  three  feet  from  each  other,  separated  by  iron  rail- 
ings, between  which  a  warder  constantly  goes  to  and  fro^ 
The  chapel  is  plain.  During  religious  service  the  men  are 
separated  from  the  boys. 

D^poT  BE  LA  Prefecture  DE  Police. — ^The  prison  adjoining 
the  Prefecture  was  built  in  1828,  at  an  expense  of  300,000  fr. 
It  is  a  place  of  temporary  confinement,  where  persons  arrested 
are  detained  24  hours  and  then  either  set  at  liberty  or  sent 
to  one  of  the  other  prisons.  The  ward  on  the  ground-lloor  is 
reserved  for  prostitutes,  who  generally  aare  released  after  a  few 
hoars'  confinement,  their  only  fault  being  disorderly  behaviour. 
The  beds,  which  line  the  walls  around,  are  hinged,  and  pulled 
up  during  the  day,  leaving  a  bench  around  for  sitting.  The 
parloir  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance.  Opposite  this  are 
cells  for  the  insane,  who  are  not  kept  there  more  than  12  hours 
at  the  utmost,  as  a  medical  man  attends  twice  a-day  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  be  in  a  state  to  require  being  "sent  to  an 
asylum.  On  the  first  story  are  cells,  called  prisons  de  pistole, 
for  such  women  as  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  On  the  second 
story  aresimilar  cells  for  men,  and  a  room  set  apart  for  theehildrra 
of  prisoners,  or  such  as  have  been  found  lost  or  abandoned  in 
the  streets.  The  third  story  contains  a  common  prison  for  men, 
similar  to  that  for  women  below.  The  distribution  for  meals 
is  effected  as  follows  :  a  keeper  stands  before  the  door,  from 
which -one  prisoner  at  a  time  emerges  with  a  bowl  in  his  hand, 
where  he  receives  his  portion,  and  immediately  passes  into  an 
adjoining  room  to  eat.  In  the  mean  time  the  common  prison 
1^  empty  is  cleaned,  and  at  the  next  meal  the  prisoners  by 
the  same  process  return  to  their  old  quarters.  The  floatmg 
population  of  this  place  amounts  on  an  average  to  230  in* 
dividuals;  the  mean  entrances  and  exits  per  day  beinjy;  120. 
This  prison  is  far  from  being  even  tolerable,  and  new  buildings 
are  to  be  erected  to  render  it  less  disgusting. 
The  GoNCiERGERiE,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  is  used  as  a 
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depiat  for  prisoners  during  their  trial,  and  sometimes  for  no- 
torious offenders  before  their  committal.  For  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  this  prison,  and  a  description  of 
the  building  itself,  see  p.  320. 

Prison  de  l'Abbaye. — This  was  formerly  a  house  of  de- 
tention within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbaye  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  stands.  It  contains 
several  dungeons  below  ground,  and  is  the  most  gloomy  of  all 
the  places  of  confinement  in  Paris.  The  horrors  which  took 
place  here  during  the  revolution  of  1789  give  this  building  a 
fearful  interest.  It  was  one  of  the  first  prisons  entered  by 
the  bands  of  assassins  in  the  terrible  month  of  September  1792. 
A  mock  tribunal  here  sat  upon  each  victim,  whence  they  were 
dismissed  to  the  hands  of  the  furious  mob  who  were  waiting 
without,  by  whom  they  were  all  mercilessly  sacrificed.  This 
prison  now  serves  as  a  house  of  arrest  for  military  offences ; 
the  house  of  detention  is  in  the  Chateau  of  St.  Germain.  To 
visit  this  prison  application  must  be  made  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  but  permission  is  seldom  granted. 

Prison  for  Debtors,  70,  rue  de  Clichy. — This  prison  is  of 
plain  construction,  airy,  and  well  situated ;  it  holds  from  300 
to  400  persons,  and  is  to  be  enlarged. 

Ste.  P^lagie,  rue  du  Puits  THermite. — ^This  prison,  formerly 
a  convent  of  nuns,  suppressed  at  the  revolution  of  1789,  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  prison  for  debtors.  It  has  for 
some  years  been  appropriated  to  persons  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  a  year,  or  awaiting  trial,  and  to 
political  offenders,  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  confinement. 
The  internal  arrangement  of  the  prison  has  therefore  been  much 
improved.  Political  offenders  are  kept  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  are  at  liberty  to  occupy  themselves  as  they  please.  Pri- 
soners receive  soup  and  boiled  meat  twice  a-week.  They  are 
not  obliged  to  work  unless  they  choose.  There  are  three 
courts,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  political  offenders.  Those 
who  have  money  may  procure  themselves  the  comforts  they 
like.  This  is  considered  the  most  lenient  prison  in  Paris. 
About  550  persons  are  generally  confined  here.  The  buildings 
are  large  and  airy. 

St.  Lazare,  107,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis. — ^Thiswasthe 
ancient  convent  of  the  Lazarists ;  but  it  is  now  converted  into 
a  general  prison  for  females  committed  for  trial,  or  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  terms  not  exceeding  one  year.  The  Mai- 
son  Centrale,  to  which  they  are  sent  for  longer  periods,  is  at 
Clermont.  This  prison  is  divided  into  three  sections,  altogether 
distinct  from  each  other;  the  first  contains,  1,  criminals  com- 
mitted for  trial ;  2,  those  who  are  undergoing  a  sentence  of  im* 
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prisomnent ;  3,  children  under  16  years  of  age.    The  second 
section  is  devoted  to  prostitutes  condemned  to  short  impri- 
sonment for  offences  against  sanitary  or  other  regulations  of 
the  police.  There  is  an  infirmary  for  each  section.   The  children 
are  locked  up  at  night  in  separate  cells,  where  they  are  strictly 
watched  hy  means  of  galleries  extending  all  along  them,  which 
have  windows  opening  upon  them,  hut  protected  by  bars  and 
lattices.    The  number  of  these  cells  is  200  ;  there  are  besides 
other  cells  in  an  unwholesome  part  of  the  building,  which 
are  only  had  recourse  to  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.    The 
other  sections  have  dormitories  of  various  sizes.    There  are 
also  pistole  cells  here,  containing  from  2  to  3  beds,  where 
prisoners  able  to  pay  25  or  32  sous  for  every  ten  days  may 
enjoy  a  little  more  comfort.    The  infirmary  of  the  prostitutes 
contains  340  beds,  distributed  into  17  wards.    The  prisoners 
of  each  section  pass  the  day  in  different  halls,  not  unlike 
schooWooms.  A  sister  of  St.  Joseph,  36  of  whom  attend  this 
prison,  presides  at  an  elevated  desk ;  strict  silence  is  euforce4 
during  the  hours  of  labour.    The  work  consists  in  making 
hooks  and  eyes,  cashmere  yarn,  knitting,  and  needle-work. 
The  prisoners  receive  one  quarter  of  their  earnings  daily,  and 
another  quarter  on  leaving  the  prison ;  the  rest  goes  to  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment.    The  children  are  taught  to 
read  and  write ;  in  case  of  ill-behaviour,  they  are  punished  by 
being  excluded  from  the  class  for  a  short  period,  and  this 
punishment  is  found  extremely  effectual.    The  refectory  is  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  consists  of  a  spacious  hall,  the  ceiling  of 
which  is  supported  by  nine  columns  in  a  row,  bisecting  it 
length-ways.    Here  the  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  the  condemned 
prisoners,  and  the  healthy  prostitutes  take  their  meals  at 
different  hours.    The  cantine^  where  prisoners  may  buy  any 
humble  dainties  they  may  fancy,  furnishes  part  of  the  prison 
revenue.    The  prison  diet  consists  of  half  a  litre  of  broth, 
with   two-fifths  of  pulse  or  vegetables;   on  Smidays  and 
Thursdays  each  prisoner  has  125  grammes  of  meat.    As  usual 
a  chemin  de  ronde  surrounds  the  building.    The  prison  has 
its  own  bakehouse ;  the  loaves  weigh  700  grammes  each,  that 
being  the  daily  ration.    The  chapel  consists  of  a  nave  and 
galleries  capable  of  containing  900  persons ;  the  altar  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  circular  steps.    The  number  of  females 
confined  here  is  from  900  to  1,100,  and  the  annual  movement 
of  the  population  of  the  prison  is  about  10,000. 

D^POT  DE  GoNDAMN^s,  or  Nouvcau  Bicitre,  rue  de  la  Ro- 
quette. — ^This  prison  is  intended  as  a  temporary  place  of 
ccmfinement,  rarely  exceeding  six  months,  for  criminals  con- 
demned to  forced  labour  in  the  Bagnes,    Its  consists  of  a 
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pile  oi  buMiug  surrounding  a  large  quadrangular  eourt  ISO  ft. 
by  150  ft.,  three  stories  high;  the  lower  of  which  is  occupied 
by  workshops,  &c.,  the  two  upper  by  the  prisoners*  ceUs. 
The  greats  part  of  the  western  side  is  allotted  to  the  lodgings 
of  the  director  and  other  ofGcers,  the  general  linen  store,  &c. 
In  this  side,  too,  is  the  entrance,  tlie  porter's  lodge,  corps-de- 
garde,  &c.  A  small  court,  added  to  the  eastern  side,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  commodious  chapel  and  an  infirmary  containing 
3 6  beds.  A  court,  in  which  stirveillans  and  sentinels  constantly 
keep  guard ,  surrounds  the  whole ;  each  prisoner  has  a  sepai^ate 
room,  in  which  he  is  locked  at  night;  and  there  are  cachotSj 
or  dark  chambers,  for  refractory  prisoners,  as  well  as  three 
condemned  cells  for  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death.  There 
is  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  great  court.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  is  400.  Prisoners  condemned  for  crimes 
of  comparatively  minor  importance  may,  by  applying  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  obtain  permission  to  pass  the  time  of 
their  sentence  in  this  prison,  on  condition  of  paying  60  oen- 
fimes  a-day,  or  219  francs  a-year,  to  the  State.  During 
their  stay  in  the  prison,  the  convicts  are  generally  obliged  to 
work  at  a  trade,  such  as  joinery,  lock-making,  coarse  weaving, 
shoe-making,  tailoring,  &c.  There  is  for  every  trade  a  con* 
tractor  who  furnishes  the  raw  materials  to  the  prisoners,  and 
receives  the  manufactured  goods  for  sale.  The  convicts  are 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  may  earn  from  50  c.  to  1  fr.  50  c.  a- 
day,  according  to  their  ability  or  habits  of  industry;  bat 
Government  takes  one-half  of  their  earnings  for  prison 
expenses ;  of  the  rest,  they  receive  one  half  every  Saturday, 
and  the  remainder  on  their  discharge.  This  they  are  allowed 
to  spend  in  wine,  cheese,  or  some  other  luxury  of  the  kind  at 
the  cantine  of  the  prison.  But,  owing  to  the  very  limited 
number  of  trades  pursued  in  the  establishment,  few  of  the 
convicts  here  are  set  to  the  trade  they  had  been  brought  up  to  j 
so  that  they  are  generally  obliged  to  learn  a  new  one.  Nor 
is  there  always  work  sufficient  for  all  the  inmates,  as  that 
depends  upon  the  demand  in  the  markets ;  owing  to  this  dr- 
cumstance,  there  are  often  upwards  of  250  men  without 
work,  who  lounge  in  the  yard,  or  crowd  in  winter  to  the 
chauffoiTy  a  large  heated  room  on  the  ground-floor.  Every 
prisoner  who  has  employment  works  ten  hours  a-day,  but  is 
allowed  two  hom*s*  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  prison  diet 
consists  of  I'/a  lb.  of  coarse  but  wholesome  bi«ad  per  day ;  a 
broth  soup  in  the  morning,  and  another  soup  of  some  kind  of 
pulse  for  dinner,  except  twice  a-week,  when  a  piece  of  boiled 
meat  is  given  instead.  The  distribution  is  effected  with  great 
regularity ;  the  provisions  are  brought  into  each  ward,  and 
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taeh  man,  on  faeariag  his  name  called,  steps  forward  and  re* 
ee&Tes  his  share.  The  relations  or  intimate  friends  of  thd 
prisoners  are  admitted  to  see  them  in  the  parloir  on'Smidays 
and  Thursdays  from  1 1  to  3 ;  they  are  separated  fi*om  the 
convicts  by  a  strong  double  iron  railing.  The  prison  is 
guarded  by  a  detadmient  of  34  soldiers,  and  1 8  keepers  or 
surveillants  are  attached  to  it.  This  building  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  model  lor  others  of  the  kind,  both  as  regards  solidity 
and  sanitary  conditions.  It  was  designed  by  M.  Gau,  built  in 
tbe  ^ort  space  of  18  months,  and  cost  1,245,000  fr. 

Maison  Centrale  ]>*£!ducation  Correctionnclle,  of  Prison 
des  Jeunes  Ddtcnm,  rue  de  la  Roquette. — ^This  prison,  which 
stands  immediately  opposite  the  last-named  one,  and  is  con- 
structed upon  the  cellular  principle,  has  more  the  air  of  a  feudal 
castle  than  oi  a  house  of  detention.    U  was  planned  by 
M.  Lehas,    It  consists  of  a  regularly  hexagonal  pile  o^  build- 
ing, with  circular  turrets  at  the  angles,  fr^  each  of  which 
l^es  of  building  convorge  to  a  circular  one  in  the  centre.    Six 
Gomrts  are  thus  inclosed,  all  of  which  are  built  on  precisely 
the  same  BU)del.    The  central  building,  whidi  is  perfectly 
isolated  from  all  others,  and  is  approached  only  by  iron 
bridges,  contains  the  kitchens,  which  are  under-ground ;  above 
these,  on  the  gronnd  floor,  is  the  general  parloir,  so  contrived 
tiiat  the  prisoners  of  each  section  are  kept  by  themselves,  and 
that  a  guardian  is  always  placed  in  a  corridor  between  tbem 
and  theu*  visitors.    Above  tbe  parloir  is  the  chapel,  formii^ 
the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building ;  the  prisoners  of 
each  division  aiter  it  separately,  and,  when  once  in,  can  see  no- 
thing in  it  but  &e  altar,  which  is  placed  in  an  elevated  situation, 
and  approached  by  a  gallery  running  along  the  frieze.    Each 
story  contains  95  separate  chambers,  lYt  ft.  square  by  SYt  ft. 
high,  with  a  window  looking  into  the  court,  and  a  door  open- 
ing into  a  corridor.    The  court  contains  a  fountain  in  the 
■uddle,  planted  round  with  trees.    This  prison  is  intended  for 
wch  Biak  offenders  under  the  age  of  1 6  as  have  been  declared 
^  the  tribunal  incapable  of  judgment ;  they  are  then  subjected 
to  correctional  education  for  a  certain  time,  not  exceeding  their 
JOth  year.  ( l )  Even  before  sentence  young  offenders  are  brought 
here  and  subjected  to  the  severe  regulations  of  the  prison.    If 
^  parents  or  relations  of  the  culprit  declare  themselves 
*«Kwwable  for  his  future  good  behaviour,  he  is  released  and 
delivered  into  their  hands  notwithstanding  the  sentence.  In  1836, 

(1)  In  1849,  717  children  were  sent  to  prison  as  a  measure  of 
paternal  correction,  viz.  t  z%i  boys  and  342  girls ;  the  prison  (W 
ibe  latter  being  St  Lasare. 
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when  this  establishment  was  first  applied  to  its  intended 
purpose,  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  communioaie  with 
each  other  in  the  atelierSf  or  workshops,  which  were  in  com- 
mon ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  upwards  of  four-fifths  relapsed 
into  their  former  habits  of  vice  and  crime,  in  1838  the  silent 
and  solitary  system  was  introduced,  since  when  the  proportion 
has  fallen  to  1  in  25.  Nevertheless  the  philanthropist  may- 
regret  the  apparent  cruelty  of  this  system,  as  reminding  him 
of  the  prison  discipline  of  the  Inquisition.  The  prisoner  is 
perpetually  confined  to  his  cell,  except  when  he  is  taken  to 
the  chapel  to  hear  mass,  or  to  the  parloiVj  to  converse  with 
his  friends.  His  cell  is  both  his  workshop  and  bed-room. 
He  rises  at  6,  makes  his  bed,  washes  himself,  says  his  prayers, 
and  breakfasts.  He  works  from  7  to  9,  and  from  10  to  3  ; 
his  dinner  is  then  brought  to  him,  and  at  4  he  resumes  his 
work  till  6  p.m.  From  6  to  8,  he  reads  and  writes.  A  mo- 
nitor stands  in  the  passage,  and  dictates  in  a  loud  voice,  so  as 
to  be  heard  in  all  the  cells  under  his  control,  the  small  grated 
window  in  the  door  of  each  cell  being  left  open  for  the  pup- 
pose.  Such  is  the  monotonous  life  the  young  convict  leads 
from  day  to  day,  till  his  time  expires.  When  the  weather 
allows  of  it,  he  has  an  hour's  walk  alone  in  one  of  the  six  prin- 
cipal courts,  or  in  one  of  the  small  ones  which  have  of  late  been 
added  to  the  building  for  this  purpose.  Thus  40  prisoners 
may  take  exercise  at  a  time,  without  seeing  each  other.  When- 
ever the  convict  wants  the  overseer,  who  is  stationed  in  the 
corridor,  he  puts  an  iron  blade  through  the  bars  of  his  door, . 
to  call  his  attention.  The  name  of  the  prisoner  is  unknown 
even  to  the  overseer,  who  can  only  distinguish  each  individual 
by  the  number  which  is  fixed  above  Uie  door  of  the  cell. 
Twelve  trades  are  taught  here  by  24  teachers,  who  instruct 
the  prisoners  in  carving,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  button-mak- 
ing, joinery,  turning,  and  working  metals.  Contractors  furnish 
the  unwrought  materials  and  receive  the  manufactured  articles 
for  sale.  The  prisoner  earns  a  certain  sum  per  day,  but  is 
kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  amount.  His  account  is  kept 
at  the  office  with  minute  regularity,  and  on  leaving  the  prison 
he  receives  the  sum  due  to  him.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
prison  are  the  director's  house  and  other  apartments  for 
officers  connected  with  the  prison ;  on  the  western  is  the  in- 
firmary, and  a  large  well  with  a  wheel  formerly  worked  like 
a  treadmill  by  the  more  robust  prisoners,  but  now  entirely 
abandoned.    The  average  nund)er  of  prisoners  is  500. 

Connected  with  this  prison  and  that  of  St.  Lazare  are  the 
two  following  benevovolent  institutions  -.t- 

Sogi£t£  de  Patronage  des  Jeunes  LiBjgR]^  de  la  Seine.— » 
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Thid  eiLceUent  institution,  founded  in  1833,  is  intended  for  the 
management  of  young  prisoners  wliile  in  confinement  at  the 
Maison  Centrale,  and  for  observing  their  conduct  after  the  expi- 
ration of  their  punishment.  Each  member  has  one  or  more  young 
prisoners  under  his  own  especial  care,  and  whose  patron  he  is. 
The  liberated  prisoner  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  trade,  and  the 
society  assist  the  family  in  maintaining  him  if  their  means  are 
insufficient.  Every  individual  costs  the  society  on  an  average 
80  fr .  a-year.  The  most  gratifying  effects  have  already  resultai 
from  the  efforts  of  this  society,  which  is  also  assisted  by  govern- 
ment. The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  is  greatly  improv«l,  and 
the  number  of  cases  of  recommittal  diminished  from  60  to  10 
per  cent.  The  govamment  allows  the  society  80  centimes  per 
day  for  each  prisoner  liberated  before  the  expiration  of  his  time, 
but  only  during  the  remaining  period  of  his  sentence,  being 
the  same  allowance  as  that  given  to  a  colony  at  Mettray,  near 
Tours,  (1)  for  young  offenders  sent  thither  from  prison,  and 
employed  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  work.  An  annual 
meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  good  conduct,  &c.,  is 
held  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  a  report  of  tiie  proceedings  is 
published  every  year.    The  secretary's  office  is  9,  rue  Menars. 

The  other  association,  formed  for  a  similar  benevolent  purpose, 
is  called  SociiU  de  Patronage  pour  les  Jeunes  Filles  libMes 
et  ddlaissdes.  The  president  is  Mme.  de  Lamartme,  No.  82, 
rue  de  TUniversite. 

LAWS  OF  FRANCE  AFFECTING  BRITISH  RESIDENTS.— 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Okey 
— ^a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  person  do- 
miciliated in  France.  We  have  abridged  a  few  of  the  more 
important  subjects,  and  for  the  rest  refer  to  the  work  itself.  (2) 

Births. — The  French  law  requires  that  every  birth  be  de- 
clared to  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  or  arrondissement  in  Pa- 
ris, within  tbree  days  after  it  takes  place;  and  that  the  child  be 
produced  to  the  officer  who  registers  the  acte  de  naiaance.  The 
fatlier,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  midwife  or  medical  man  who  at- 
tended at  the  birth,  must  make  the  declaration.  The  acte  must 
be  drawn  up  immediately  after  the  birth,  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  women 
may  be  good  witnesses,  as  it  may  happen  that  they  only  have 

(0  This  admirable  colony  receives  young  offenders  not  older  than  47,  from 
the  different  prisons  of  France,  on  condition  that  the  time  still  remaining  of 
their  sentence  be  not  less  than  3  years.  Being  sent  to  Mettray  is  considered 
a  boon.  The  colony  consists  of  12  farm-houses  enclosing  a  square  space  of 
ground:  each  house  contains  a  family  of  from  20  to  30  individuals,  under  the 
care  of  a  c/kef;  their  pursuits  are  agricultural. 

(2)  A  Concise  Digest  of  the  Law,  Usage,  and  Custom  affecting  the  Civil  and 
Commercial  Interooorse  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  b  C.  H. 
Okey,  i  VOL  8vo.,  10  francs. 
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knowledge  of  the  birth.  It  must  state  the  day,  hour,  and  place 
of  birth  ;  the  sex,  christian  and  surnames  of  the  child,  and  the 
names  of  the  parents  and  witnesses,  with  their  profession  and 
domicile.  This  acte  is  usually  drawn  up  at  the  mairie.  Parties 
not  complying  with  these  formalities  are  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  An  authentic  extract  from  the  mayor's  register 
is  valid,  as  a  proof  of  birth,  in  England.  Children  born  of  fo- 
reigners are  foreigners ;  but,  when  of  age,  they  can  claim  the 
rights  of  French  citizens,  (i) 

Marriages. — The  marriage  of  British  subjects  abroad  is  valid 
either  when  it  has  been  solemnized  in  the  British  ambassador's 
house  or  chapel,  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
when  the  parlies  have  married  in  the  form  established  in  the 
country  where  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  or,  lastly,  since  the 
recent  statute   of  12    and   13  Victoria,   chap.   68,    when  the 
marriage  has  been  solemnzied  according  to  the  terms  of  tha- 
act  before  a  British  Consul,  who  has  been  duly  authorized  for 
the  purpose. — For  a  marriage  at  the  Embassy,  at  Paris,  nothing 
more  is  required  than  that  one  of  the  parties  should  make  an  af- 
fidavit before  the  Consul  that  they  are  of  age,  or  that  the  proper 
consent  has  been  obtained,  &c.    To  marry  according  lo  the 
French  law,  notice  or  publication  of  the  marriage  is  twice  made 
by  the  mayor  of  the  commune  of  each  of  the  parties,  with  an 
interval  of  eight  days  between  each  publication  and  the  mar- 
riage.   A  civil  ceremony  is  celebrated  by  the  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune in  which  one  of  the  parties  has  lived  for  six  months. 
The  parties  must  produce  to  the  mayor  the  certificates  of  their 
birth  or  baptism,  or,  if  these  cannot  be  had,  a  declaration  of 
seven  persons  made  before  the  juge  de  paix  of  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  party,  and  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
contained  in  a  document  properly  authenticated ;  and,  if  they 
are  dead,  the  certificates  of  their  burial  and  the  consent  of  the 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  if  living.    When  the  man  is  up- 
wards of  25  years  of  age,  and  the  woman  upwards  of  21  years  of 
age,  it  is  sufficient  to  snow  that  the  parents  have  been  applied  to 
for  their  consent  in  the  manner  required  by  the  French  law. — 
To  marry  at  a  British  Consulate,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  Con- 
sul in  whose  district  the  parties  have  been  living  for  one  monfh. 
A  copy  of  the  notice  is  suspended  at  the  Cojisulate ;  any  person 
whose  consent  is  required  by  law  may  forbid  the  marriage.    The 
Consul  will  decide  if  the  marriage  should  take  place,  or  refer  to 
the  government  at  home  for  directions.    The  Consul  may  grant 
a  license  for  marriage.    At  the  end  of  7  days,  when  a  license 
has  been  obtained,  or  otherwise  at  the  end  of  21  days  ft'om  the 
notice  so  given,  the  marriage  may  be  solemnized,  either  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Consul,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  according  to  any  other  form,  or  by  the  Consul  himself, 
as  the  parties  desire.   The  fees  are  :  for  entering  and  suspending 
notice,  IDS.;   for  every  marriage  solemnized  by  licence,  20s.; 
without  licence,  los. 

(0  Births  and  deaths  are  ftow  registered  at  lh«*Coii8iilate.  when  re^Qcttad, 
on  payment  of  48.  ed. 
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Deaths.— In  case  of  death,  a  declaration  thereof  should  im- 
mediately be  made  at  the  mairie  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of 
the  deceased,  or  by  the  person  at  whose  house  the  death  took 
place.  The  body  is  then  visited  by  a  physician  appointed  by 
the  mayor  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  dissolution,  and  cannot  be 
interred  without  authorisation  from  him,  nor  until  24  hours 
after  the  decease,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for  by  the 
regulations  of  the  police.  In  case  a  deceased  person  leaves  per- 
sonal property,  seals  are  affixed  thereon  by  the  juge  de  paix, 
till  the  heirs  or  legatees  can  establish  their  claims,  in  order  that 
the  effects  may  not  be  exposed  to  depredation ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  parties  interested,  the  seals  remain  unbroken  till 
they  can  take  possession  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  affixing 
.  of  seals  may  be  required  by  the  heir  or  representatives  of  the 
deceased,  by  any  person  interested  in  the  property,  by  creditors, 
servants,  etc.  With  regard  to  foreigners,  the  juge  de  paix  pro- 
ceeds to  this  formality  of  his  own  accord,  as  soon  as  intelligence 
of  a  death  reaches  him.  The  seals  cannot  be  removed  under 
three  days  from  the  time  of  their  being  affixed,  or  from  the  day 
of  the  burial,  and  only  by  the  jugede  paix  on  a  formal  demand. 
Wills. — (The  subject  of  wills  is  one  of  much  importance,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  professional  assistance  in  the 
drawing  up  of  such  documents.)  Wills  disposing  of  real  pro- 
perty in  England  must,  whether  made  there  or  abroad,  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  another  person  in  his  pre- 
sence by  his  direction,  and  attested  in  his  presence  by  two 
witnesses.  The  same  form  is  necessary  for  a  will  of  personal 
property,  wherever  situated,  if  the  testator  has  an  English  do- 
micile. A  will  made  in  a  foreign  country,  disposing  of  goods  in 
England,  must  be  proved  in  England.  If  the  will  is  in  a  foreign 
language,  the  probate  is  granted  of  a  translation  by  a  notary 
public.  Great  inconvenience  is  experienced  where  an  executor 
is  not  appointed  to  a  foreign  will.  According  to  the  laws  of 
France,  a  will  may  be  olographic,  made  by  public  act,  or  in  the 
secret  form.  An  olographic  will  should  be  written  throughout, 
dated,  and  signed  by  the  testator.  A  single  word  in  the  hand 
of  another  person  would  render  it  null  and  void.  The  will  by 
public  act  is  received  by  two  notaries  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses ;  or  by  one  notary  in  the  presence  of  four  witnesses ; 
in  both  cases  it  must  be  read  over  to  the  testator  in  the  presence 
of  the  witnesses ;  and  mention  must  be  made  in  the  will  of  all 
these  circumstances.  If  the  will  be  dictated  in  a  particular  or 
provincial  idiom,  the  notary  will  write  it  in  correct  language. 
The  will  must  be  signed  by  the  testator,  or,  if  he  cannot  write,  ex- 
press mention  must  be  made  in  the  will  of  his  declaration  to  that 
effect.  The  will  must  be  signed  by  the  witnesses.  When  a  testator 
makes  a  mystic  or  secret  will,  he  must  sign  it,  whether  he  has 
written  it  himself  or  caused  it  to  be  written.  The  paper  con- 
taining it  must  be  sealed.  The  testator  must  present  it  thus 
sealed  to  the  notary,  and  six  witnesses,  at  least,  or  cause  it  to  be 
closed  and  sealed  in  their  presence,  and  must  declare  that  the 
contents  of  such  deed  are  his  will,  written  and  signed  by  himself, 
or  written  by  another  and  signed  by  himself.  The  notary  there- 

7 
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OB  draws  up  the  superseription,  which  must  he  written  on  the 
paper,  or  on  the  sheet  which  serves  as  a  cover,  and  this  must  he 
signed,  as  well  by  the  testator  as  by  the  notary  and  witnesses. 
Persons  who  cannot  read  are  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
property  by  a  mystic  or  secret  will.  In  case  a  testator  cannot 
speak,  but  is  able  to  write,  he  may  make  a  mystic  will,  provided 
it  is  throughout  written,  dated,  and  signed  by  himself;  and  at 
the  time  of  delivering  it  to  the  notary  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, he  writes  at  the  top  of  the  superscription  that  the  deed 
which  he  delivers  is  his  will.  An  English  subject  residing  in 
France,  but  not  domiciled  there,  may  dispose  of  his  property  in 
England  according  to  the  English  law ;  but  all  real  property  in 
France,  though  possessed  by  an  English  subject,  follows  the 
French  law  of  succession.  By  the  law  of  France,  a  testator, 
leaving  at  his  decease  one  legitimate  child,  may  dispose  of  not 
more  than  half  of  his  property ;  if  two  children,  of  the  third 
part;  if  there  are  more  than  two  children,  a  fourth  part  only 
will  be  at  his  disposal.  Under  the  title  of  children  are  included 
their  descendants,  in  whatever  degree,  claiming  in  right  of  the 
child  firom  whom  they  descend.  Upon  the  failure  of  legitimate 
heirs,  the  property  passes  to  the  surviving  parent,  and  in  default 
of  such,  to  the  illegitimate  issue  and  their  descendants,  provided 
they  have  been  legally  recognized  by  the  deceased.  . 

Domicile,  Natukalization.— All  persons  residing  in  France  are 
subject  to  the  police  laws,  and  are  bound  to  observe  every  regula- 
tion connected  with  the  public  safety.  A  foreigner  who  has  not  a 
l^gal  domicile  in  France  can  only  exercise  such  civil  rights  (as 
distinguished  from  rights  conferred  by  the  law  of  nations)  as  may 
be  secured  to  Frenchmen  by  treaty  with  the  country  to  which  the 
foreigner  belongs,  with  this  exception,  that  every  foreigner 
enjoys  the  right  of  inheriting  and  of  receiving  by  will  or  by 
deed  of  gift.  The  only  way  of  acquiring  a  domicile,  in  the  terms 
of  the  French  law,  is  for  the  foreigner  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  the  gavernment  to  establish  his  domicile  in  France.  In  con- 
formity with  the  rule  that  every  person  must  be  sued  in  the 
courts  of  the  country  where  he  is  domiciled,  the  French  courts 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  or  property  of  foreign- 
ers not  legally  domiciled  in  France.  This  rule,  however,  is 
liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions,  and  is  departed  from  in 
ftivour  of  French  citizens,  who  have  the  right  of  suing  foreigners 
in  the  French  courts,  although  the  foreigner  sued  may  not  be 
residing  in  France,  and  although  the  engagement  on  which  he  is 
sued  may  have  been  contracted  in  another  country.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  decides  on  applications  for  naturalisation; 
it  can  only  be  granted  after  enquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
fbreigner  and  on  the  favorable  report  of  the  Council  of  State. 
The  applicant  must  have  obtained  permission  to  ftx  his  domicile 
in  France,  and  have  resided  ten  years  in  the  country  subsequently 
to  this  permission.  But  such  residence  for  one  year  will  be  su^ 
ficient  for  foreigners  who  have  rendered  the  country  great  ser- 
vice, or  who  have  brought  to  it  either  a  useful  discovery  or  dis- 
tinguished talents,  or  who  have  opened  great  establishments  in 
it.   Until  naturalisation,  a  foreigner  may  be  ordered  by  the  Ml- 
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BiflAer  of  the  interior  to  leave  the  country,  as  a  measure  of  police, 
aii4  wHheut  any  reason  being  assigned. 

Arbsst  for  DEaT.— Foreigners  who  are  not  legally  domiciled 
in  France  are  liable  to  arrest  on  a  judgment  recovered  against 
them  at  the  suit  of  a  French  creditor,  whether  the  Frenchman 
is  the  original  creditor,  or  has  become  so  by  indorsement  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  for  not  less  than  1 5o  fr. ; 
they  may  also  be  arrested  before  judgment  and  without  notice 
by  order  of  the  President  of  the  tribunal,  given  on  application 
of  such  French  creditor^  unless  they  can  show  that  they  possess 
in  France  a  commercial  establishment,  or  real  property  of  sufh- 
eient  value.  In  ease  of  a  commercial  debt,  and  after  Judgment,  the 
recovery  can  be  enforced  by  arrest,  whether  the  parties  are  French- 
men or  foreigners.  A  recent  law  of  the  National  Assembly  has  soft- 
ened the  rigour  of  the  law  in  regard  to  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  it  has  been  held  that  it  extends  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to 
French  citizens.  By  this  law  the  length  of  imprisonment,  when 
the  debt  has  been  contracted  in  the  course  of  trade,  or  arises  on 
a  hill  of  exchange,  is  limited  to  s  months,  for  a  sum  under  500  fr., 
to^  months  for  under  1000  fr.,  to  9  months  for  under  tseo  fr., 
and  to  a  year  when  the  sum  does  not  amount  to  2000  fr.  The 
knprtsonment  is  not  to  exceed  3  years  for  a  sum  of  6oss  fr.  or  up- 
wards. When  the  debt  is  not  of  the  nature  above  described  the 
length  of  the  imprisonment  Is  to  be  fixed  by  the  judgment,  and 
BQUst  be  from  six  months  to  five  years.  Arrest  neither  prevents 
Bor  suspends  proceedings  and  execution  against  the  goods  of  the 
debtor.  Arrest  must  not  take  place  before  sunrise  nor  after  sun- 
set ;  nor  on  f&te  days ;  nor  hi  buildings  dedicated  to  divine  wor- 
ship; nor  at  the  seat  of  constituted  authorities ;  nor  in  any  house 
whatever,  even  in  the  domicile  of  the  debtor,  if  entrance  is  re- 
fused, unless  authorised  by  the  Juge  de  Paix,  who  must  in  such 
case  accompany  the  oflftcer.  The  prisoner  may  demand  to  be 
taken  to  the  President  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance,  who 
will  decide  as  an  arbitrator. — The  keeper  of  the  prison,  on  re- 
ceiving the  prisoner,  must  enter  in  the  prison-book,  or  register, 
the  judgment  which  authorises  the  arrest.  This  must  be  written 
in  a  certain  prescribed  form,  and  must  also  certify  the  deposit 
of  at  least  one  month's  prison  allowance  by  the  creditor,  who  must 
always  maka  this  deposit  beforehand.  A  debtor  may  obtain  his 
liberation  by  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  and  of  all  who  have 
lodged  detainers  against  him,  given  before  a  notary,  or  entered 
on  the  register  of  the  prison ;  by  the  payment  of  a  third  of  the 
amount  and  costs,  and  giving  for  the  remainder  a  surety  accepted 
by  the  creditor,  or  approved  by  the  Court ;  by  the  default  of  the 
creditor  to  deposit  one  month's  prison  allowance,  fixed  at  so  fir. ; 
or  by  the  prisoner  having  entered  his  7Sth  year.  In  case  of  non- 
payment of  prison-allowance,  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  an  order 
of  the  court  for  his  release,  provided  he  apply  before  the  money 
is  paid ;  and  he  cannot  again  be  arrested  by  the  creditor,  except 
on  payment  of  all  costs  incurred  by  the  former  in  obtaining  his 
liberation,  with  a  deposit  of  6  months*  allowance  in  advance,  in 
the  hands  of  tht  prison-keeper. 

Bnxs  OF  ExcBAMCB.— ^  the  l$m  ot  Franee  all  endorsements 
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upon  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  are  required  to  be  special.  Unless 
a  bill  of  exchange  is  payable  to  order  it  cannot  be  negotiated. 
The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  protested  for  non  payment  may, 
upon  procuring  the  order  of  a  judge,  distrain  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  drawer,  the  acceptor,  and  the  indorsers ;  which, 
when  so  taken,  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  justice  to  answer 
the  amount  of  the  debt.  Actions  upon  bills  of  exchange  are  li- 
mited to  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  protest,  or  from  the  last 
proceedings  upon  it;  but  different  and  frequently  contradictory 
opinions  have  been  held  by  judges  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  the  act  of  i832,  and  of  certain  clauses  of  the  code  regarding 
bills  of  exchange,  and  all  questions  concerning  "  debt." 

Acts. — In  drawing  up  civil  documents,  the  French  law  re- 
quires that  the  year,  day,  and  hour  of  the  acte  be  mentioned, 
together  with  the  christian  names,  surnames,  ages,  professions, 
and  domiciles  of  all  persons  concerned  in  them.  No  abbrevia- 
tion may  be  used,  Aor  date  inserted  in  figures. 

Ambassadors,  Consuls,  &.c. — ^By  the  law  of  nations,  the  hotel 
of  an  ambassador  is  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  nation  which  he  represents.  This  privilege,  however, 
does  not  invalidate  the  right  of  a  child  of  a  foreigner,  born  within 
the  precints  of  the  hotel,  to  become  a  French  subject  on  its 
coming  of  age.  The  ambassador  is  free  from  arrest  or  any  civil 
process,  and  so  are  his  servants,  secretaries,  &c. ;  but  the  same 
privilege  does  not  apply  to  a  consul.  The  duties  of  a  consul  are 
very  extensive  :  he  has  to  watch  over  the  commercial  interests 
of  his  nation ;  to  protect  his  countrymen  who  may  be  in  distress^ 
and  in  some  cases  to  exercise  judicial  authority  over  them.  Those 
resident  in  seaports  are  bound  to  see  that  no  vessel  under  their 
flag  sails  without  all  due  claims  being  previously  settled.  In 
Paris  the  consular  department  is  added  to  that  of  the  embassy, 
and  the  office  is  in  the  same  hotel. 

Witnesses  to  the  execution  of  notarial  instniments,  according 
to  French  law,  must  be  men,  natives,  21  years  of  age,  and  having 
civil  rights;  but  in  case  of  a  will  made  by  public  acte,  they  must 
furthermore  be  neither  legatees,  nor  relatives  or  connections, 
even  to  the  fourth  degree  inclusively,  nor  even  the  clerks  of  the 
notaries  by  whom  the  acte  is  drawn  up.  A  foreigner  in  France 
may  be  a  good  witness  to  a  civil  acte^. 

Duels. — It  has  been  decided  by  the  tribunals  that,  an  indivi- 
dual having  killed  his  adversary,  an  actiqn  may-  be  maintained 
against  him  by  the  widow  and  orphans  for  damages. 

Copyright.— The  French  law  gives  to  the  authors  of  works 
of  literature,  and  to  composers,  painters,  engravers,  8cc.,  the 
sole  property  and  disposal  of  their  works,  during  their  own  lives  ; 
to  their  widows  for  life,  if  entitled  to  it  under  the  marriage-con- 
tract ;  to  the  children  of  the  author  for  20  years  from  his  decease, 
or  from  the  decease  of  the  survivor  of  him  and  his  widow,  if 
the  latter  takes  a  life-interest ;  to  the  author's  other  heirs  or 
ftMignees  (if  he  leaves  no  children)  for  10  years  firom  his  decease. 
The  copyright  is  possessed  by  dramatic  authors  during  life, 
and  by  their  families  or  heirs  for  5  years  after.  The  importation 
Into  France  of  works  originating  there,  and  pirated  in  a  foreign 
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coQDiry,  is  a  misdemeanor.  Authors  may  dispose  of  their 
property  to  another  person,  who  then  becomes  entitled  to  the 
same  rights. 

Patents. — Formerly  patents  were  taken  out  either  for  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  years,  the  respective  charges  being  500  fr.,  850  fr., 
and  1,500  fr.  By  the  new  law  all  that  is  required  is  the  payment 
in  advance  of  loo  fr.  per  annum  during  the  term  of  the  patent, 
and  the  patentee  can  at  any  time  discontinue  the  payment,  if  he 
finds  his  patent  unproductive,  which  in  that  case  becomes  public 
property.  The  non-payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  too  fr.  within 
the  period  allowed  immediately  annuls  the  patent  right.  The 
Minister  of  Commerce  has  not  the  power  under  the  laws  of  re- 
ceiving this  payment  even  a  single  hour  after  it  has  become  due. 
An  official  notice  of  this  obligation  on  the  part  of  patentees  has 
been  repeatedly  given  by  the  minister  in  answer  to  applications 
which  have  been  made  to  him  for  permission  to  pay  the  annuiti 
when  over  due.  Patents  of  importation  are  no  longer  granted, 
but  a  patentee  in  a  foreign  country,  and  he  only,  can  take  out  a 
patent  for  the  same  object  in  France,  either  in  person  or  by  an 
agent  in  Paris  duly  authorized  by  him.  Although  patents  may 
still  be  taken  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  as  before,  yet  most 
persons  take  them  for  the  extreme  term,  as  there  is  no  obligation 
to  continue  the  payments  if  they  do  not  find  it  worth  while  to  do 
so,  and  it  would  therefore  be  absurd  to  apply  for  a  patent  for 
a  shorter  period  than  the  fifteen  years.  When,  however,  a  patent 
for  the  same  invention  exists  in  a  foreign  country,  it  will  be 
good  in  France  no  longer  than  for  the  term  that  remains  on  the 
original.  Mr.  Merle,  Patent  Agent,  rue  Vivienne,  No.  is,  has 
published  some  notes  on  the  New  Patent  Law,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following,  as  containing  useful  information  to  Eng- 
lishmen : 

"  Foreigners  have  the  same  patent  rights  as  natives ;  but,  by 
the  new  law,  only  the  inventor  can  take  out  a  patent.  Hitherto 
any  person  could  take  out  a  patent  in  France  for  an  invention 
already  patented  abroad,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
the  original  patentee  has  been  forestalled  by  some  persons  who 
had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  patent,  and  taken  out  a  patent 
in  France.  It  is  very  important  to  consider  what  is  the  publicity 
in  a  foreign  country  which  invalidates  a  patent  in  France — ist,  any 
printed  and  published  description  of  the  patent;  2ndly,  any 
public  exhibition  of  it  which  would  enable  a  person  witnessing 
it  to  c^rry  it  into  execution ;  3rdly,  the  sale  of  the  article  in  a 
foreign  country  previously  to  the  application  for  a  patent  in 
France ;  either  of  these  grounds  of  publicity  would  vitiate  the 
French  patent.  Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  hitherto  the 
law  has  been  interpreted ;  but  from  the  exposi  of  the  new  patent 
law  as  given  in  the  Chambers,  it  would  appear  that  the  mere  de- 
posit of  the  specification  in  the  patent  office  in  England  would 
be  considered  a  publication,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  there  read 
and  a  copy  of  it  be  obtained.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  interpretation  of  the  tribunal  in  the  event 
of  any  action  for  declaring  the  nullity  of  a  patent,  persons  who 
have  patents  in  England  and  intend  to  take  them  out  also  in 
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France  will  do  well  to  apply  for  them  here  before  they  haVe  eo- 
roUed  their  specifications  in  England.  The  rights  of  the  {Patentee 
in  France  are  secured  from  the  hour  when  he  deposits  his  de- 
mand at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  in  Paris,  although  the  official  certifi- 
cate of  that  demand  nmy  not  be  delivered  to  him  for  weeks  and 
even  months  afterwards.  The  patent  also  becomes  vitiated  if 
not  carried  into  execution  in  France  within  a  period  of  two  years 
firom  its  date,  or  if  it  be  not  worked  for  any  two  consecutive 
years  during  the  existence  of  the  patent,  unless  good  grounds 
can  be  shown  in  either  case  for  this  inaction.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  patentee  is  unable  to  work  his  patent  within  the  first 
two  years,  but  in  such  case  he  must  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
grounds  which  he  may  assign  for  inaction,  although  the  tribunal, 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  set  aside  the  patent  on  the  ground 
of  non-execution  within  the  two  years,  usually  puts  a  liberal  con- 
struction upon  the  motives  assigned  for  delay.  Illness,  absence, 
or  want  of  pecuniary  means,  have  been  on  some  occasions 
pleaded  successfully."  (i) 

Port  d'Arues. — Permission  to  carry  arms  may  be  ol)tained  at 
any  prefecture,  but  must  receive  a  vise  at  each  change  of  depart- 
ment. It  is  not  transferable ;  it  costs  25  fr.,  and  is  valid  for  only 
1  year.  The  sportsman  should  always  carry  it  about  him,  since 
any  authorised  guard  may  always  demand  to  see  it ;  and,  if  not 
produced,  a  summons  before  a  tribunal  may  be  made,  which 
will  be  attended  with  expense.  Sporting  must  not  be  on  an^ 
other's  property  withouJt  leave,  and  on  no  uninclosed  property 
out  of  the  season,  which  is  generally  from  ist  Sept.  to  ist  March. 

FisuNG. — Every  person  is  allowed  to  fish  with  the  line  only, 
the  spawning-season  excepted,  in  all  rivers,  canals,  and  navigable 
streams  belonging  to  government,  and  in  all  dependencies  of 
such  streams,  &.c.,  where  a  fishing-boat  can  pass.  Every  person 
fishing  in  private  waters,  without  permission  of  the  owner,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  from  20  fr.  to  100  fr.,  besides  damages. 

National  Goard. — Foreigners  having  acquired  civil  rights  are 
liable  to  serve  in  the  national  guard ;  but  in  that  case  only. 
.  Carriers. — The  proprietors  of  public  carriages  are  liable  in 
France  (unless  specified  to  the  contrary  in  their  receipt)  for  the 
full  value  of  objects  entrusted  to  their  care  and  lost,  although 
the  value  of  them  may  not  have  been  declared.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  luggage  of  a  passenger,  if  given  to  the  conducteur 
without  having  been  entered  on  the  way-bill. 

Innkeepers  and  masters  of  hotels,  in  France,  are  responsible 
for  the  property  brought  into  their  house  by  a  traveller,  and 
for  all  robberies  committed  by  servants  or  strangers,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  armed  or  superior  force,  or  where  the  property, 
being  of  a  very  considerable  value,  was  not  shown  to  them,  or 
the  existence  of  it  mentioned  when  the  traveller  came  to  the 
hotel,  especially  if  any  negligence  as  to  locking-up,  &c.,  can 
be  shown  against  the  owner.  Their  responsibility  holds  good 
even  if  the  traveller  leaves  the  key  in  the  lock  of  his  door  during 

(<)  Tbc  number  of  pateots,  including  patents -of  aMilion,  inacriJbed  at  Uie 
Mlnistrr  of  Conunercej  in  i»««  was  1.473;  and  3.000  in  f849. 
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the  night,  beeause  he  has  a  ri^t  to  count  upon  iiatt  Mine  security 
AS  if  he  were  in  his  own  house ;  but  not  so  if  he  leaveit  ihe  key  in 
during  the  day,  because  that  is  held  to  be  an  act  of  imprudence. 
Innkeepers  and  persons  letting  furnished  lodgings  may  detain 
the  effects  of  a  lodger  in  ease  of  non-payment,  eKcept  the  clothes 
actually  in  use ;  they  cannot,  howeyer,  touch  the  goods  of  a  de- 
ceased or  departed  guest,  but  must  obtain  the  authority  of  the 
Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance  to  sell  a  portion  of  it,  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  claim. 

Seryaiits^  if  hired  by  the  day,  are  paid  accordingly,  and  dto* 
missed  at  pleasure ;  those  hired  by  the  year  are  paid  by  the  cfr*- 
lendar  month,  and  are  entitled  to  eight  days'  warning  or  wages 
on  being  dismissed,  but  must,  if  required,  serve  the  eight  days. 
When  the  servant  gives  warning,  or  demands  to  be  dismissed, 
the  eight  days  are  not  'payable  unless  the  master  requires  the 
service  of  the  party  during  that  period.  The  contract  for  hiring 
is  not  binding  upon  the  servant  until  money  has  been  received 
as  an  earnest.  The  master  is  m  all  cases  believed  on  afflraiatit)n 
as  to  the  amount  and  payment  of  wages. 

Apartmehts.— An  apartment,  hotel,  house,  or  shop,  may  be 
rented  in  France  either  verbally  or  by  writing.  Leases  are  either 
executed  before  notaries  or  privately  ;  they  must  be  written  on 
•tamped  paper,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  observe  all  the  fot^ 
malities  required  by  the  law  for  actes.  The  rent  is  always  pay- 
nble  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  or  terme ;  the  quarter-days  beinfe 
in  reality  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and* October; 
but  in  all  cases  1 4  days'  grace  are  allowed  when  the  rent  exceeds 
400  fr.  per  annum,  and  8  days  when  that  sum  or  under.  Foreigners 
in  France  are  generally  required  to  pay  the  month  or  terme  in 
advance.  The  lessee,  on  quitting  the  premises,  should  return 
all  keys,  as  a  sign  that  tenancy  is  at  an  end ;  before  the  pay-day  of 
the  terme,  the  repairs  requisite  must  have  been  completed,  the 
rent  paid,  and  proof  of  due  payment  of  taxes  having  been  made 
must  be  given.  Any  opposition  on  either  side  is  noticeable  by 
a  juge  de  paix.  A  lessee  may  underlet  or  assign  his  lease,  if 
there  is  no  provision  in  it  to  ttie  contrary ;  but  he  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  his  tenant,  and  for  bis  own  rent  as  principal 
tenant  to  the  proprietor.  The  assignee,  or  under-tenant,  is  not 
liable  to  the  original  lessor  beyond  the  amount  of  rent  due  by 
the  under-lease  or  assignment ;  but  he  cannot  set  up  payment  of 
rent  made  by  anticipation  to  his  own  landlord  as  a  bar  to  a  legal 
claim  by  the  original  lessor.  A  lessee  who  does  not  put  upon 
the  premises  sufficient  furniture  or  moveables  to  answer  the 
amount  of  the  rent  may  be  ejected,  unless  he  gives  sufficient 
additional  security.  When  a  plan  of  the  premises,  or  an  inven- 
tory of  their  fittings,  has  been  made  by  the  contracting  parties, 
the  lessee  is  bound  to  restore  every  thing  as  he  found  it,  except- 
ing what  may  have  perishe<^  or  become  damaged  by  time  and 
fbrtuttous  events.  Witli  this  exception,  the  lessee  may  alter  the 
premises  as  much  as  he  pleases.  If  no  plan  or  inventory  has 
been  made,  the  tenant  is  lM)und  to  give  up  possession  Of  them  in 
good  condition.  The  lessee  is  liable  for  the  damage  in  the  case 
of  fire,  unless  he  can  prove  that  it  was  communicated  from  a 
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neighbouring  house,  or  happened  by  accident,  or  by  faulty  con- 
struction of  the  premises  he  occupies.  If  during  a  lease  repairs 
become  absolutely  necessary,  the  lessee  is  bound  to  suffer  them; 
but  if  they  last  more  than  40  days,  the  rent  is  diminishable  in 
consequence.  In  taking  an  apartment,  as  soon  as  the  bargain  is 
made  with  the  proprietor,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  trifle  as  earnest- 
money  to  the  porter.  Notice  of  quitting  must  be  given  6  weeks, 
at  least,  beforehand,  when  the  annual  rent  is  4oo  fr.  or  less,  and 
a  quarter  when  it  is  above  that  sum.  As  soon  as  notice  is  given, 
the  tenant  cannot  refUse  at  a  seasonable  hour  to  show  the  apart- 
ments. 

FORM  OF  A  LEASE. 

Je— .  propri^taire  [or]  principal  locataire  de maison,  la  loue  ft  M. 

,  {or)  loue  6  M.  — -, appartement,  an  ——  6tage,  dans  ladite  maison 

{describing  them  accurately  )yVonr ann^s,  qui  commenceront  dcourir 

ce  —  {the  day)  pour prix  {amount)  payable  k  ( time  ofpayment)^  et  soos 

toutes  les  obligations  impos6es  aux  locataircs  et  r^ltes  par  le  Code  civil. 

Et  noioi  ( the  lessee)  je  prendsia  pr^sente  location  comme  et  ainsi  qti'6lle  est 

ci-dessus  stipule.   Fait  double  entre  qous^  k y  le ,  mil  huit  cent  cin- 

quante.  ( Signatures. ) 

RECEIPT   FOR  RENT. 

Je  seussignd,  propri^taire  de maison,  sise  rue  — ,  No. reconnais 

avoir  reju  de  M. ,  locataire  de appartment  au  —  6tage,  la  somme  de 

pour  trois  (or)  pour  six  mois  des  loyers  dudit  appartement  par  Ini  oc- 
cupy, 6chus  le  — J  et  la  somme  de pour  portes  et  fen6tresj  dont  quit- 
tance, san^  prejudice  du  terme  conrant. 

A  Paris,  ce ,  mil  huit  cent  cinquante.  {The  signature.) 


PBBLIC  WSTITIJTIONS. 

INSTITUT  DE  FRANCE.— The  National  Convention,  by  a 
decree  of  1793,  abolished  all  the  literary  and  scientific  societies, 
denominated  academies,  established  under  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  seemed  condemned  to 
oblivion.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  however,  the  Con- 
vention appointed  a  committee  for  the  preservation  of  the 
monuments  of  France,  created  the  Polytechnic  school,  opened 
the  colleges,  and  founded  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  &c.  By  a  decree  of  Oct. 
26,  1795  (3d  Brumaire,  an  III.),  the  Convention  founded  the 
Institute  to  replace  the  former  academies,  and  the  Directory 
appointed  a  certain  number  of  members,  who  in  their  turn 
elected  others  whom  they  considered  worthy,  The  Institute 
was  origmaUy  divided  into  three  classes;  the  first,  of  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences;  the  second,  of  moral  and  political 
sciences;  and  the  third,  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.    Bona- 
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parte,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  class  (Dec.  25th 
1797),  having  become  Consul,  divided  the  Institute  into  four 
classes  (1803) :  the  first  comprehended  the  physical  and  ma- 
thematical sciences;  the  second,  the  French  language  and 
literature ;  the  third  ancient  history  and  literature ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  fine  arts.  Upon  the  Restoration,  Louis  XVIll. 
issued  an  ordonnance,  dated  March  21,  1816,  by  which, 
for  Uie  four  classes  of  the  Institute,  four  academies  were 
substituted  :  viz.  1.  the  Acadknie  Francaise;  2.  iheAcademie 
Roy  ale  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes-Lettres ;  3.  the  AccuUmie 
Roy  ale  des  Sciences ;  4.  \!l[i<^  Acadhnie  Royale  des  Beaux- Arts, 
and  some  of  tiie  most  celebrated  members  being  dismissed, 
others  were  substituted  by  royal  nomination,  and  the  acade- 
mies taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  king.  In  1832, 
a  fifth  ^Academic,  under  the  name  of  Acadimie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Folitiques,  wasrefounded.  The  funds  common  to 
all  the  academies  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  10  members, 
two  from  each  academy,  presided  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  nominations  to  vacant  places  are  balloted 
for  in  each  academy,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President . 
of  the  Republic.  The  members  of  one  academy  are  eligible  to 
all  ^e  others,  and  can  take  part  in  their  proceedings  and  dis- 
cussions. Each  receives  a  salary  of  1500  fr.  Every  time  a 
member  attends,  he  receives  a  silver  counter  to  denote  that  he 
was  present ;  were  he  not  to  attend  during  the  year  he  is  ex- 
posed to  a  fine,  and  if  he  do  not  give  satisfactory  reasons  for 
frequent  absence,  he  is  liable  to  expulsion.  Each  academy  has 
its  special  rules  and  funds.  The  library,  &c.,  are  common  to 
the  five  academies.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  academies  are 
held  as  follows  . — Acadimie  Frangaise,  the  first  Thursday  in 
May ; — Acadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes-Lettres,  the  first 
Friday  in  July ; — Acadimie  des  Sciences,  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember;— Acadimie  des  Beaux  Arts,  first  Saturday  in  Oc- 
tober;— Acadimie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  the  first 
Saturday  in  April.  A  general  annual  sitting  of  all  the  acade- 
mies is  held  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  Institute  comprises  213 
members,  besides  7  secretaries,  35  free  academicians,  who  rer 
ceive  no  salary,  31  associates,  and  225  correspondents. 

The  Academic  FranQaise  consists  of  40  members;  this  sec- 
tion is  spedally  charged  witii  the  composition  of  the  Dictionary, 
and  the  extension  and  purification  of  the  language.  It  adjudges 
an  annual  prize  of  2000  fr.  for  poetry  or  eloquence,  besides 
two  annual  prizes  founded  by  M.  Monthyon,  one  for  the  work 
most  useful  to  public  morals,  and  another  for  some  distin- 
guished act  of  virtue  displayed  by  a  poor  native  of  France;  it 
likewise  awards  a  prize  each  year,  given  by  M.  Gobert,  of 
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10,000  fr.,  for  the  most  eloquent  work  on  French  history,  and 
accoi^ds  a  gratuity  of  1,500  fr.  every  alternate  year,  the  gift  of 
Count  Maille  de  la  Tour  Landry,  to  some  deserving  but  indigent 
young  man  of  letters.  Its  meetings  are  held  publicly  every 
Thursday  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Acadhnie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belks-Lettres  is  composed 
of  40  members,  and  10  free  academicians,  besides  foreign  as- 
sociates and  correspondents.  The  learned  languages,  antiqui- 
ties, and  monuments,  sure  the  objects  of  their  researches  and 
labours.  Their  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  works  into  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  formation  of  archaeological  collections.  (1) 
This  academy  adjudges  an  annual  prize  of  2,000  fr.  for  the  most 
learned  work  on  French  History,  and  another  for  medals, 
founded  by  M.  Hauteroche.    It  meets  on  Fridays  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  contains  65  members  (including 
the  two  secretaries),  10  free  academicians,  and  8  foreign  asso- 
ciates^ besides  correspondents.  It  is  divided  into  1 1  sections, 
as  follows : — ^geometry,  6  members;  mechanics,  6 ;  astronomy, 
6 ;  geography  and  navigation,  3 ;  general  natural  philosophy, 
6 ;  chemistry,  6 ;  mineralogy,  6 ;  botany,  6 ;  rural  economy 
and  the  veterinary  art,  6  ;  anatomy  and  zoology,  6 ;  medicine 
and  surgery,  6.  The  annual  prizes  adjudged  hiy  this  academy 
are  1  of  3,000  fr.  for  physical  sciences;  1  for  statistics;  i  for 
experimental  physiology ;  and  1  for  mechanics.  It  also  ad- 
judges prizes  for  improvements  in  medicine  and  surgery;  for 
discoveries  relative  to  the  treatment  of  patients ;  for  the  means 
of  rendering  any  art  or  trade  less  insalubrious ;  for  works  or 
discoveries  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  upon  objects  of 
utility ;  one  by  M.  Delalande  for  the  principal  astronomical 
discovery  or  observation ;  also  a  yearly  prize,  founded  by  the 
widow  of  M.  de  La  Place,  the  astronomer,  to  the  most  meri- 
torious pupil  of  the  year  in  the  ficole  Polytechnique.  (2)  Public 
meetings  every  Monday,  at  2  p.  m. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  is  composed  of  4  i  members, 
induding  the  perpetual  secretary,  and  10  free  academicians, 

(0  This  Academy  publishes — i.  Ses  M^moires,  4to;  2.  LesM5- 
moires.qui  lui  sont  pr^sent^s  par  divers  savants,  4to;  3.  Les 
Notices  des  Manuscrits,  4to ;  4.  Les  M^moires  sur  les  Antiquity 
de  la  France,  4to ;  5.  L'histoire  lilt^raire  de  la  France,  4to; 
6.  Collection  des  Histoires  de  France,  folio ;  7.  Les  Charles  el  Do- 
cuments relalifs  il  I'Uisloire  de  France,  el  les  Leltres  des  rois  de 
France,  folio  ;  8.  Le  Catalogue  des  Charles,  folio. 

(2)  This  Academy  publishes — i .  Com])te-Rendu  de  ses  Stances ; 
^.  Hecueil  de  ses  M^moires;  3.  Recueil  de  M»^moires  pr^sent^'s 
par  divers  savants. 
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bmdet  MftOoialeB.  It  is  Prided  into  fire  seetioos,  via.  paint- 
ing, 14  Btem])ere ;  sculptare,  8 ;  architecture,  8 ;  engraving,  4 ; 
musical  composition,  6.  It  also  distributes  annual  prizes  for 
the  best  works  of  students  in  the  arts,  and  those  wtio  are  suc^ 
cessful  are  sent  to  the  French  academy  at  Rome,  and  educated 
at  tlie  expose  of  the  state.  Meetings  every  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. 

The  AcculenUe  de$  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  restored 
byanordonnance  of  Louis  Philippe  (Oct.  26, 1832),  is  composed 
of  30  academicians,  divided  into  5  sections : — ^philosophy; 
moral  philosophy ;  legislation,  public  right,  and  jurisprudence ; 
political  economy  and  statistics ;  history  and  the  philoso^^y  of 
history.  At  least  one  annual  priae  is  given.  This  academy 
has  5  free  acadanicians  and  also  5  foreign  associates,  among 
whom  are  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  Mr.  M'Culloch.  It 
meets  on  Saturdays,  at  noon. 

A  perpetual  secretary  is  attached  to  each  academy,  except  to 
that  of  sciences,  which  has  two. 

BUREAU  DES  LONGITUDES.— This  society,  fonned  in 
1795,  f(Mr  the  discovery  of  metiiods  for  the  more  accurate  de- 
termination of  longitudes  at  sea,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
Eavigation  by  means  of  astronomical  obser\'ation8,  holds  its 
meeUngs  at  me  Observatory.  It  is  composed  of  2  mathemati- 
cians, 4  astronomers,  4  adjunct  astronomers,  2  navigators,  l 
geographer,  and  2  instrument-makers.  It  has  at  its  disposal 
the  Paris  Observatory  (where  its  members  meet),  and  all  the 
astronomical  instruments  belonging  to  government.  It  corre- 
sponds with  the  other  observatories  of  France,  and  with  those 
of  foreign  countries;  and  suggests  to  the  government  where  it 
is  desirable  to  establi^  others.  The  Bureau  is  charged  to  draw 
up  a  work  called  Connaissance  des  Temps,  or  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  for  the  use  of  astronomers  and 
navigators,  and  to  publish  it  several  years  beforehand.  It 
revises  and  corrects  the  astronomical  tables  and  methods  of 
longitudes,  and  devotes  its  attention  to  the  publication  of  as- 
tronomical and  meteorological  observations.  One  of  the  mem- 
b«-8  delivers  annually  a  public  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy. 
The  bureau  also  publishes  yearly  the  Annuaire  des  Longitudes. 

CONSEIL  StfP^.RlEUR  DE  L'INSTRUCTION  PUBLIQUE.— 
It  is  believ  ed  that  Charlemagne  was  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  France.  The 
number  of  universities  in  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  of  1789,  was  lo  or  12,  independent  of  the  various 
colleges  and  schools  founded  by  different  religious  orders ;  but 
at  that  period  the  whole  were  dissolved..  After  various  attempts 
to  supply  their  place  by  the  establishment  of  primar}%  secon- 
dary, and  central  schools  in  the  departments,  the  Imperied  go- 
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vernment  adopted  a  plan  of  public  education  entirely  new. 
For  the  courts  of  justice,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
Parlements  established  in  various  parts  of  France,  25  courts  of 
appeal  were  created  in  the  principal  towns,  and  the  whole 
Ordre  Judiciaire  was  made  subordinate  to  a  grand  judge.  Mi- 
nister of  Justice.  In  like  manner,  one  imperial  university, 
consisting  of  as  many  academies  as  t^ere  were  courts  of  appeal, 
was  established  for  all  France,  under  the  direction  of  a  council 
and  a  grand  master.  Upon  the  restoration  in  1814,  Louis 
XVIII.  abolished  the  office  of  grand  judge,  but  retained  the 
Courts  of  appeal ;  and  at  the  same  time  did  away  with  the 
council  and  grand  master  of  the  university,  but  kept  up  the 
academies.  The  council  was  afterwards  re-established  under 
the  title  of  Conseil  Royal  de  V Instruction  Publique,  and  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  in  1822, 
the  office  of  grand  master  was  restored,  and  the  minister  of 
Public  Instruction  invested  with  it.  This  system  has  beem 
completely  changed  by  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  which  es- 
tablishes a  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction  presided  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  composed  of  four  bishops 
or  archbishops,  elected  by  their  colleagues ;  one  minister  of 
the  Reformed,  and  one  of  the  Lutheran  church,  elected  by 
their  respective  consistories ;  a  member  of  the  Central  Israelitie 
Consistory,  elected  by  his  colleagues;  three  Councillors  of 
State,  three  members  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  three  of  the 
Institute,  all  elected  by  their  respective  colleagues;  eight  mean 
hers  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  from  among  the 
members  of  the  old  Council,  inspectors-general,  or  professors 
of  faculties ;  and  three  members  named  by  the  President  from 
among  heads  of  private  establishments  of  instruction.  The 
eight  members  of  the  old  Council  form  a  permanent  section, 
and  are  named  for  life.  The  other  members  are  named  for  6 
years,  but  may  be  re-elected.  The  Supreme  Council  assembles 
at  least  four  times  a-year.  It  gives  its  opinion  on  bills  con- 
cerning public  instruction,  on  regulations  respecting  examina- 
tions and  competitions,  &c.,  and  has  the  control  over  all  the 
Councils  of  Academies  in  France,  of  which  there  is  one  for 
every  department.  AU  the  departmental  academies  have  ly- 
ceums,  colleges,  and  schools  of  primary  instruction  under  their 
jurisdiction,  and  some  have  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  Uteris 
ture,  and  sciences. 

Public  Instruction  in  France  is  distinguished  into  Instruc- 
tion Supdrieure,  comprising  the  faculties ;  Instruction  Secon" 
daire,  comprising  lyceums  aud  communal  colleges;  and  /n- 
struction  Primaire,  comprising  elementary  schools. 

The  Academy  of  Paris  possesses  a  library  at  the  Sorbonne, 
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special  funds  for  granting  pensions  to  superannuated  and  infirm 
teachers,  and  consists  of  5  faculties — Sciences,  Letters,  Theo- 
logy, Law,  and  Medicine,    The  first  three  are  established  at 
&e  Sorbonne,  and  comprise  the  following  professorships: — 
Sciences  :  physical  astronomy,  mathematical  astronomy,  (1) 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  algebra,  probabilities,  ana- 
lytical  geometry,    natural  philosophy,  geology,   mechanics, 
diemistry,    mineralogy  (at  the  ficole  des  Mines),    botany, 
zool<^y,    and   comparative  physiology   (at    the  Jardin   des 
Plantes),  by  18  professors.    To  obtain  the  following  degrees 
the  candidate  must  be  bachelier  es  lettres,  and  must  pass  the 
following  examinations :  Bachelier  is  sciences  mathematiques : 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  analy- 
tical geometry,  and  the  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  na- 
tural history,  as  taught  in  the  national  lyceums.    Bachelier 
es  sciences  physiques  :  elementary  mathematics  of  1st  year  of 
philosophy ;  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and 
the  three  branches  of  natural  history,  according  to  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  national  lyceums.   Licencie  es  sciences  mathS- 
matiques :  differential  and  integral  calculus,  mechanics,  and 
physical  astronojny.    Licencie  es  sciences  physiques :  chemis- 
try, physics,  and  mineralogy.  Licencid  es  sciences  iiaturelles  : 
botany,  geology,  zoology,  and  anatomy.    To  become  a  licen- 
tiate, the  degree  of  bachelor  must  have  been  taken,  and  two 
courses  of  the  faculty  in  the  same  year  must  have  been  followed . 
Docteur  es  sciences :  candidates  are  required  to  sustain  two 
&eses  on  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  3  licentiates'  examinations. 
Letters :  Greek  literature,  Latin  eloquence,  Latin  poetry, 
French  eloquence,  French  literature  and  poetry,  philosophy, 
history  of  ancient  philosophy,  history  of  modern  philosophy, 
ancient  history,  modern  history,  geography,  foreign  literature, 
by  1 8  professors.    To  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelier  es  lettres, 
the  candidate  must  be  1 6  years  of  age  at  least,  and  produce  a 
certificate  of  having  attended  a  course  of  rhetoric,  and  two  dis- 
tinct annual  courses  of  philosophy.  (2)    LicenciS  es  lettres : 
the  candidate  must  be  a  bachelor  of  one  year's  standing,  and 
have  taken  four  inscriptions  in  the  faculty.    The  examination 
consists  of  compositions  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  in 
literary,  philosophical,  and  historical  questions.    Docteur  es 
lettres :  he  must  be  a  licentiate,  and  sustain  two  theses ;  one 
in  Latin,  the  other  in  French,  on  two  distinct  subjects  within 
the  compass  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  faculty,  and  at  the 
choice  of  the  candidate. 

(i)  This  chair  is  at  present  filled  by  the  celebrated  M.  Lever- 
rier,  the  theoretical  discoverer  of  the  new  planet  Neptune. 
(2)  See  *'  Manuel  du  Baccalaur^at  ^s  Lettres." 
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Theology:  dogmatie  thddogy,  moral  fHuloic^y,  saored 
scriptures,  ecelesiasttcal  law,  sacred  eloquence,  and  Hebrew^. 
The  degrees  of  bacheloVy  licentiate,  and  doctor,  are  also  emi* 
ferred  in  this  faculty.  By  an  ordonnance  of  Dec.  2^,1 830,  bo 
one  can  be  a  protoor  of  theology  without  having  taken  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty ;  nor  curate  of  a  chief  town  of  a 
department,  or  any  higher  functionary  in  the  church,  without 
being  a  lic&titiate ;  nor  curate  of  a  chief  town  of  a  canton  with- 
out being  bachdier,  unless  the  functions  of  curate  or  offidating 
minister  have  been  performed  by  him  for  lo  years. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  is  established  at  the  ficole  de  Droit, 
Place  du  Pantheon.  There  are  17  professors  and  8  suppl^nen- 
tary  ones,  who  lecture  on  the  general  introduction  to  the  study 
of  law,  the  civil  code,  civil  and  criminal  procedure  and  cri- 
minal legislation,  commercial  code,  administrative  law,  French 
constitutional  law,  law  of  nations,  Roman  law.  Pandects,  his- 
tory of  law.  To  be  admitted  to  follow  these  courses,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  certificate  authorizing  the  student  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  avouS,  he  must  inscribe  his  name  as  a  student ;  hut 
to  graduate  in  this  faculty  he  must  besides  be  bachelier  ^ 
lettres,  BacheUer  en  droit :  two  examinations  are  necessary 
for  this  degree,  which  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  year ; 
the  first  in  the  civil  code  and  the  institutes  of  Justinian ;  th6 
seccmd  in  the  civil  code,  and  the  codes  of  procedure,  penal 
laws,  and  criminal  [Hrocess.  LicenciS  en  droit :  a  third  year's 
study  is  requisite  for  this  degree,  and  two  examinations,  bo- 
sides  a  public  act,  one  in  Roman  law,  tiie  other  in  civil  and 
commercial  codes,  and  in  administrative  law.  Docteur  en 
droit :  a  fourth  year  is  necessary  for  this  degree;  two  exami- 
nations and  a  public  act ;  one  in  Roman  law,  the  other  in  the 
civil  code,  the  law  of  nations,  the  history  of  law,  and  consti- 
tutional law. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  everything  relating  to  that 
science,  is  specially  treated  of  in  Chapt^  VII.,  to  which  the 
reada*  is  referred. 

To  all  the  faculties  of  tiie  University  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
fesseurs-agreges,  or  assistant  profe^rs,  are  attached,  from 
among  whom  the  regular  professors  are  chosen.  The  salaries 
of  the  professors  vary  from  2,000  fr.  to  8,000  fr.  AH  their 
lectures  are  public  and  gratuitous.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to 
them  under  certain  regulations,  which  may  be  known  on  ap^ 
plication  at  the  seats  of  the  faculties.  (1) 

(i)  In  France  there  are  6  faculties  of  catholic  theology,  esta- 
bhshed  at  Paris,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Aix,  and  To«ilouse ;  and 
2  of  proteatant  theology,  at  Strasburg  and  Ifontpellier.  There 
are  9  faculties  of  law,  at  Paris,  Caen,  Dijon^  Grenoble,  Teolouse, 
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The  numbers  of  the  students  attending  tiie  fkcahies  of  tb« 
Uaiversity  of  Paris  eannot  be  ei^actly  ascertained.  For  the 
courses  of  law  they  amount  to  about  3,ooo,  those  for  medicine 
3>000 ;  and  from  1 ,200  to  1 ,500  for  the  sciences.  By  a  decree 
in  1840,  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  foreigners  wish- 
ing to  follow  the  courses  of  lectures  of  the  faculties  of  law,  let- 
ters, medicine,  or  the  sciences,  will  be  admitted  to  take  out 
their  first  inscription  on  producing  certificates  of  study  or  ex»- 
nunations,  or  other  documents  required  in  their  own  countries 
for  adnoission  into  faculties  of  the  same  order,  after  these  certi- 
ficates have  been  recognised  as  ecpaivalent  to  the  French  diploma 
of  backelier  es  lettres.  The  University  also  confers  diplomas 
iuf«%ign  languages.  By  ministerial  decrees  of  1848  and  1849, 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  that  of  the  dead  languages,  and  a  certain  numher  ofagrS- 
ges  are  named  every  year  by  concowrs  or  public  examina^on. 
The  language  prescribed  are  English,  German,  Italian,  or  Spa- 
nish; Uie  examinations  consist,  1st,  in  written  themes  and  ver- 
sions; 2d,  in  oral  translations  and  argumentations;  3d,  in  a 
public  lesson  given  extanpore  by  each  candidate,  and  argu- 
Bientation  thereon.  The  successful  candidates,  besides  enjoying 
the  exclusive  right  of  teaching  in  the  national  lyceums,  have  a 
a  salary  of  500  fr.  until  they  obtain  a  chair. 

LYCEUMS  AND  SCHOOLS.— Collide  National  de  France, 
1,  Place Cambray,  instituted  in  1530  by  Francois  I.'-T-At  this 
college  28  professors  give  pubUc  and  gratuitous  lectures  on  the 
following  subjects  : — astronomy;  mathematics;  general  and 
experimental  philosophy;  medicine;  chemistry;  natural  his- 
tory ;  natural,  comparative,  and  national  kw ;  history,  pdi- 
^cal  economy,  archaeology,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Chinese,  Mant^ou-Tartar,  and  San- 
scrit languages ;  Greek  hterature;  Gredt  and  Latin  jrfiilosophy ; 
Latin  eloquence ;  Latin  poetry ;  French  literature ;  Sdavonic 
languages  and  literature ;  languages  of  Germanic  origin ;  litera- 
ture of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Mns^E  National  d'HistoireNaturelle,  JardindesPlantes. 
— ^A  c<dlege  or  body  of  15  prof^sors  gives  lectures  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects;  mammifersB  and  birds;  reptiles  and  fi^es; 
molluscaB  and  zoophytes ;  insects  and  Crustacea ;  comparative 
physiology,  anatcnny  and  natural  history  of  man ;  comparative 
anatomy ;  general  chemistry ;  practical  (iemistry ;  mineralogy ; 
geology;  botany;  vegetable  physiology;  rural  botany;  culti- 

Aix,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  and  Strasburg.  Three  faculties  of  medi- 
cine, at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasburg.  Six  faculties  ef 
sciences  and  letters,  at  Paris,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Montpel- 
lier,  and  Bordeaux. 
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vation  of  plants ;  physics  applied  to  natural  history.  To  these 
are  added  1 5  assistant  preparers,  1  librarian,  and  other  officers, 
besides  2  masters  for  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting 
flowers,  and  an  establishment  of  painters  of  subjects  of  natural 
history,  botany,  &c. 

Conservatoire  desArtset  Mi6TiERS,208,rueSt.  Martin. — 
This  establishment,  especially  intended  for  the  industrial  edu- 
cation of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  other  workmen,  con- 
tains, according  to  the  last  regulations,  1 5  professorships  of 
practical  geometry  and  mechanics;  natural  philosophy  and 
explanation  of  machines ;  manufactural  economy ;  agriculture ; 
manufactural  mechanics;  descriptive  geometry;  manufactural 
legislation ;  practical  chemistry,  and  the  ceramic  arts.  There 
is  also  a  class  of  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry,  besides 
Sunday  lectures  on  various  subjects.  (See  p.  281.)  All  are 
gratuitous,  and  the  expenses  supported  by  the  State. 

lilcoLE  NoRHALE,  21,  ruc  d'Ulm. —  This  institution,  esta- 
blished in  1808,  is  intended  for  the  education  of  young  men 
who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  professorships.  To  be  ad- 
mitted, they  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  23,  must 
have  taken  the  degrees- of  bachelier  es  lettres  and  bachelier  e$ 
sciences,  and  must  have  terminated  their  studies,  philosophy 
included,  in  a  lyceum  or  in  a  "college  communal  de  plein 
exercice."  The  course  of  education  in  this  school  lasts  three 
years.  The  establishment  is  administered  by  3  directors,  who 
govern  the  institution  under  the  inunediate  control  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  Public  Instruction.    There  are  35  professors.  (1) 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  Paris  five  lyceums,  between  the 
pupils  of  which,  and  the  lyceum  of  Versailles,  there  is  a  general 
cmnpetition  for  prizes  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year.  To 
this  effect  eight  or  ten  pupils  of  each  class  who  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  are  selected,  and  the  adjudication  of  the 
prizes  is  conducted  with  great  pomp  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  corps  universitaire.  The  lyceums  are 
each  governed  by  an  inspecteur-general  des  etudes,  a  proviseur, 
to  whom  is  joined  a  censeur  des  etudes,  and  a  steward.  Three 
of  the  lyceums  receive  boarders,  and  have  also  a  chaplain,  and 
an  assistant  chaplain.  The  terms  for  board  are  1,000  fr.  a- 
year,  besides  60  fr.  for  college  dues,  and  45  fr.  for  university 
fees.  Music,  dancing,  &c.,  are  extra  charges.  The  course  of 
education  comprises  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  German 
languages ;  philosophy,  physics,  chemistry,  belles-lettres,  ma- 
tt) All  towns  possessing  faculties  have  also  normal  schools  for 
providing  the  lyceums  with  masters  and  elementary  teachers ; 
also  the  comtnunal  colleges  with  masters  and  regents.  They  are 
called  Ecok9  Normales  SupSrieuret. 
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ti»eiPAtk»,  hitlory,  gaogr»]^»  wiitios^  Md  cirawuig.  When 
classes  are  y^  aiii»eroii»  tbey  are  fcraed  into  two  diviaioBs, 
^The  following  is  a  list  of  tha  naiiooal  lycemns  ;  Lycee  LouiM 
ie  Grand,  1 23,  rue  St.  Jacques;  62  [irofessors,  c(Hii(insiiig 
four  lecturers  <m  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  knguagm; 
4ia  boarders,  and  543  day-«eh(dart,— ^Z^^  Napoieon  (lor* 
merly  Hmry  IV.),  me  Clovis;41  profeMors,  350  boardem, 
and  3U  day^seholars^'^^Lyc^  St.  Loms,  ^,  ruede  laHarpe; 
48  professors,  300  boarders,  and  700  day^^didan.-^I^Jc^ 
Charlmiapie,  ldO»  rue  St.  Antoiue;  35  professors,  862  &y- 
pupils.^-£{/c0e  Bonaparte,  65,  rue  Gaumvtin;  33  profesMffi 
and  1000  day-pupils,  (i) 

Of  the  [Hrivate  establishn^ents  of  a  similar  nature,  thefoBowK 
ing  are  the  most  considerate  ;  CoUege  Stanislas,  22,  nit 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs;  22  professors,  and  200  boarders. 
CoUege  Ste,  Barbe,  place  du  Pantheon,  56  professors,  and  550 
bonders.  The  College  Mumcipal  RoUiny  42,  rue  des  Pottos, 
has  27  professors  and  40 o  boaMers.  The  College  des  /Wanr 
dais,  3,  rue  des  Irlandais,  is  a  Gatholie  institution  for  young 
Irish  priests. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.xBesides  the  eolleges'before  mentioned^ 
there  are  a  number  of  schools  for  special  purposes  founded  in 
Park,  mostly  by  government ;  of  these  we  subjoin  a  list. 

icoLE  PpLiTECHNiQUis,  rue  Desoartes,  Montague  Ste.  Qentr 
yieve. — ^A  decree  of  the  National  Conyention,  dated  March,  U, 
1794,  created  a  Commission  dds  Travaux  Publics,  and  an 
£cole  Gentrale,  the  latier  of  which ,  by  a  decree  of  Sept.  1,1796, 
took  the  name  of  ficole  Polytechi^que.  It  received  important 
modifications  in  1848,  The  object  of  this  most  useful  and 
justly-celebrated  institution  is  to  form  pupils  for  the  artillery, 
aigineerii^,  the  marine  s^vice,  bridges  and  highways,  mint- 
ing, telegraphs,  and  oth^  departments.  Pupils  are  admitted 
from  the  age  of  16  to  20.  They  must  be  French  by  birth, 
or  naturalized,  and  free  from  any  physical  defect  whidi  mif^t 
render  them  unfit  for  service.  Every  year  candidates  for 
admission  undergo  a  very  severe  ei^amiuation  in  Pwis  and  the 

(1)  In  the  departments  tbcre  are  lyceumft  in  all  great  towns. 
In  small  towns  there  are  colleges  eomnmnausi,  or  pfivate  tsta*- 
blishments  aided  by  the  eommune,  and  suliject  to  the  s^)rveiUfi|MHB 
of  the  authorities.  The  accounts  of  the  university,  ^a  tp  Ibf 
number  of  students  and  to  the  amounts  of  the  fees  received  for 
their  education,  during  the  last  scholastic  year,  show  the  follow- 
ing number  of  students  :— In  the  4i  lyceums,  23,27©;  3i7  com- 
munal colleges,  37;045  ;  101  institutions,  8,378  ;  1,007  boarding- 
tdiooU,  ^%y^t% ;  total,  02,231 ;  and  tbe  sums  received  aaOunted 
to  upwards  «»f  2,»#o,^#  fir. 
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departments.  The  terms  are  1,000  ft.  a-year,  the  pupils  idso 
providing  themselves  with  books  and  other  objects  necessary 
for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  and  a  uniform.  The  affairs  of 
the  school  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council  of  ame- 
lioration, and  an  administrator.  The  period  allowed  for  study 
is  two  years,  to  which,  in  certain  cases  a  third  year  is  added. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  about  300.  Strangers  cannot  visit 
this  school  without  permission  from  the  Minister  of  War.  (1) 
It  possesses  a  library  of  26,000  volumes. 

EcoLE  Nationale  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  24,  rue  des 
Saints  Peres. — ^This  school,  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  consists  of  about  100  pupils,  taken 
from  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  who  receive  instruction  in  the 
art  of  projecting  and  constructing  roads,  canals,  bridges.  Sec, 
also  wiiatever  concerns  the  different  branches  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. The  pupils  are  selected  from  among  those  who  have 
completed  their  studies  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  are 
otherwise  qualified  according  to  the  regulations.  Foreigners 
are  allowed  to  follow  the  lectures,  on  receiving  an  authorisation 
from  the  Minister,  of  Public  Works,  which  must  be  applied  for 
by  the  respective  ambassador.    It  has  1 5  professors. 

£coLE  D'ilTAT-MAJOR,  138,  ruc  dc  GrencUe. — ^This  school  is 
destined  to  form  pupils  for  the  staff  service.  The  usual  term 
of  study  is  two  years,  when  those  pupils  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  with  honour  are  appointed  in  their  turns,  as  va- 
cancies occur,  to  lieutenancies  of  tiie  staff,  but  are  attached 
during  four  years  to  infantry  or  cavalry,  regiments  of  the  line. 

EcoLE  DES  Mines,  30,  rue  d*Enfer. — ^This  establishment, 
erected  in  1783,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  intended  for  the  study  of  mineralogy,  geology, 
mining,  &c.,  for  which  purpose  it  possesses  a  considerable 
collection  of  mmerals,  and  a  library  specially  devoted  to  the 
above  branches  of  science.  At  its  head  is  a  Conseil  des  Mines, 
composed,  of  8  inspectors,  which  directs  all  affairs  relating 
to  mining  operations.  Gratuitous  lectures  are  given  in  geology 
and  mineralogy  during  six  months,  commencing  Nov.  15. 
There  are  three  classes  of  pupils :  1 .  the  Eleves  ingenieurs,  taken 
from  the  Polytechnic  School ;  2.  the  Sieves  extemes,  admitted 
by  public  competition ;  3.  foreign  pupils,  admitted  by  a  special 
order  from  &e  Minister  of  Public  Works,  on  application  by  the 
respective  anabassador.  The  library  is  open  daily  to  the 
public  from  10  to  3,  holidays  excepted. 

£coLE  DES  Ghartes,  at  the  Palais  des  Archives,  rue  du 

(1)  The  fullest  information  on  this  remarkable  institution  will 
be  found  Ui  the  publication  called  *'  Programme  des  itudes." 
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Ghaume. — ^This  institutioB  was  founded  by  Louis  XVIIL,  for 
encouragiDg  the  study  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  contained  in 
the  different  libraries,  and  the  depots  of  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom.  It  has  been  removed  from  the  Bibliotheque  Natio- 
nale  to  its  present  situation,  and  considerably  increased.  Three 
professors  and  four  assistant-professors  give  lectures  daily  on 
palaeography,  and  the  art  of  decyphering  ancient  documents. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  unlimited ;  to  be  admitted  as  such  the 
candidate  must  have  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  undergo  an 
examination ;  his  age  must  not  be  under  18,  nor  exceed  25. 
The  establishment  is  open  daily  from  10  to  4  ;  it  consists  of  an 
elegant  lecture-room  for  100  pupils,  a  small  library  with  desks, 
where  students  are  at  liberty  to  study  between  lectures,  and 
a  few  other  apartments.  The  students  who  distinguish  them- 
selves receive  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  an  allow- 
ance of  600  fr.  yearly,  till  they  obtain  places,  either  as  pro- 
fessors of  the  school,  assistants  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, or  librarians. 

£coLES  DES  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  at  the  Biblio- 
theque Nationale,  12,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs. — 9  pro- 
fessors are  attached  to  this  establishment,  and  lecture  publicly 
and  gratuitously  on  the  following  languages  ; — ^Pure  and 
Vulgar  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Modern  Greek  and 
Greek  palaeography,  Hindoostanee,  Vulgar  Chinese,  Malay,  and 
Javanese. 

£cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  12,  rue  des  Petits  Augustins. — This 
school,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, is  divided  into  2  sections,  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Lectures  are  given  gratuitously  on  every  subject 
connected  with  the  arts  by  20  professors.  Annual  prizes  are 
distributed;  the  first  prizes  entitle  the  successful  candidate 
to  study  at  Rome  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  to  pass  4 
months  at  Athens.  The  Museum  of  the  Sdiooli  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays, 
from  10  to  4,  on  application  for  a  card  at  the  Secretariat, 

£cole  Nationale  Gratuite  de  Dessin,  de  Math^matique, 
ET  DE  Sculpture  d*Ornement,  5,  rue  de  I'fecole  de  Medecine. 
For  the  instruction  of  artisans  in  drawing  and  architecture ; 
lectures  are  also  given  on  geometry,  arithmetic,  mensuration, 
timber-cutting,  &c. 

£coLE  Nationals,  Spicule,  et  Gratuite  de  Dessin,  7, 
rue  de  Touraine. — This  school,  for  the  instruction  of  young 
women  intended  for.  the  arts  or  manual  professions,  affordS 
the  means  of  studying  figures,  landscapes,  flowers,  &c.  (1) 

(I)  An  6col$  Gratuit$  ie  Vesting  founded  in  1830,  by  MM.  Charles 
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Goutures  St.  GarTais,  founded  in  1828,  and  established  on  the 
plan  of  the  oM  £cole  Polytechnique,  for  the  education  of  persoin 
intended  for  civil  engineers,director8of  manufactories,  builders, 
and  teachers  of  the  application  of  the  sciences.  It  does  ne^ 
admit  duihIs  under  1 6 ;  candidates  must  pass  an  examination 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  mathematical  drawing. 

£gole  Spi^ciale  du  Commerce,  22,  rue  St.  Pierre  Popin- 
court. — ^This  school  was  founded  in  1820  by  the  late  Gasimir 
Perier,  and  by  Messrs.  Ghaptal,  Ternaux,  and  Laffitte.  More 
than  3,000  pupils  have,  wnce  its  foundation,  received  a  p^^o- 
tical  commercial  education,  at  an  expense  for  board  and  tui-  , 
tion  varymg  according  to  age  fi-om  1,200  to  1,400  fr.  a-year. 

Conservatoire  de  Musique  et  de  Disclamation  Ltriqub,  1 1, 
faubourg  Pmssonniere. — ^This  institution  was  founded  for  ^te 
instruction  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  in  singing,  music, 
and  declamation.  There  are  lo  bourses  of  1,000  fr.  founded 
by  the  City  and  the  Government  for  as  many  boarders.  Ckit- 
door  pupils  are  admitted  after  passing  an  examination,  and 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  10  for  Uie  piano  or  other  in- 
struments^ of  15  for  declamation,  and  of  16  for  singing. 
Their  number  is  600 ;  a  numerous  body  of  the  first  professors 
give  gratuitous  instruction  daily,  and  a  very  valuable  musical 
library ,public  from  lo  to  3,  is  attached  to  this  establishment. 

ficoLES  d'£quitation. — The  best  are  at  95  bis,  rue  St.  La- 
zare;  12,  rue  Duphot;  and  42,  faubourg  Montmartre. 

Gymnase,  6,  rue  Jean  Goujon,  Champs  ^ysees. — At  this  in- 
stitution, conductedby  M.  Amoros,  instruction  is  given  to  pupys 
of  both  sexes  in  gymnastic  exercises.     It  is  very  well  attaided. 

Colleges  Municipaux. — ^There  are  three  of  these  e^ablisb- 
ments,  belonging  to  the  City  of  Paris;  the  College  Rolling 
already  mentioned  at  p.  113,  affording  the  instruction  neces- 
sary for  the  Llliiversity ;  the  College  Chaptalj  30,  roe  de  CH- 
diy,  intended  for  commercial  education,  and  in  which  French 
and  foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  co»nography,  ele^ 
mentary  and  descriptive  geometry,  algebra,  geology,  minera- 

and  Dupr^,  at  130,  faubourg  St.  Antoinc,  open  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  lo  in  the  evening,  is  assiduously 
frequented  by  laborious  workmen.  There  is  also  another,  in  the 
quartier  St.  Avoye,  and  one  for  adult  females,  by  Mve.  Charles. 
These  three  schools  contain  upwards  of  70o  pupiU;  there  are 
also  2,400  pupils  in  the  gratuitous  Ecole  Nationale  of  Design,  and 
in  five  other  similar  schools  founded  by  \he  Cily  of  Paris;  and 
in  counting  the  pupils  of  the  different  primary  schools,  and  those 
of  the  Polytechnic  Association,  who  also  receive  lessons  of 
Oasign,  the  total  munber  is  upwards  of  io,9«0,  all  adalls« 
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logy,  efaemistry,  natoral  philosophy  and  lustory,  mechanics, 
the  study  of  unwrought  materials,  technology,  sorveyiDg,  pw- 
spective,  and  singing,  form  the  sulnects  of  instnictton ;  and 
lastly,  the  College  Twrgoty  opposite  the  Synagogue,  rue 
Neuve  St.  Laurent,  affording  a  somewhat  inferior  degree  of 
instruction.  The  College  Chaptal  alone  admits  boarders  at 
1,000  fr.  ft-year,  everything  included.  The  out-door  pupils 
are  charged  200  fr*,  or  150  fr.,  if  only  the  higher  brandies 
be  required.    Director,  M*  Goubaud. 

Institutions  and  Pensions. — These  establishments  are  equi-  ^ 
valent  to  academies  and  boarding-schools  in  England,  but  are 
under  the  control  of  Government.  In  Paris  there  are  50  in- 
slitHtions  or  preparatory  schools  for  the  lyceums,  and  240 
pensions.  The  number  of  imtitutions  (or  young  ladies  is  180, 
iuid  of  pensions  123.  There  are  besides  in  the  rest  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  a  considerable  number  of  institutions 
and  pensions  for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  exclusive  of  the 
smaller  schools,  which  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity  amount  to 
more  than  &oo.    For  a  list  of  the  best,  see  Directory. 

ECOLES  PRIMAIIES  SUP^IEURES   DE    LA  ViLLE    DE  PARIS. — - 

The  name  of  these  schools  indicates  their  object.  They  form 
the  fourth  class  under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.    There  are  two  for  boys,  and  one  for  gbls. 

AnuLT  Schools.— There  are  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  54 
sdiools  or  classes  for  adults,  containing  2,700  pupils  in  Paris, 
800  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis,  and  1,085  in  that  of 
Soeaux.  The  schools  in  Paris  are  22.  The  pupils  receive 
gratuitous  ins&uction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, drawing,  geometry,  vocal"  music,  &c.,  every  evening 
from  8  till  10,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  avocations. 

OuvROiRS. — ^These  are  useful  establishments  kept  up  by  the 
administration  of  hospitals  for  furnishing  work  to  young  girls ; 
there  are  1  or  more  in  eadi  arrondissement ;  their  total  number 
is  30,  and  the  children  frequenting  them  are  1,600.  Their 
cost,  including  the  adult  schools,  is  632,125  fr.  per  annum. 

Of  the  ficoles  Primaires  for  cliildren,  there  are,  for  boys,  31 
ficoles  Mutuelles  and  27  ficoles  Simultanees;  for  girls,  34 
£coles  Mutuelles,  and  31  ficoles  Simultanees.  The  expense  of 
all  the  l^les  Primaires  to  the  municipality  is  about  1,254,000 
francs  (i)  annuity.  The  funds  contributed  by  charitable  as- 
sociations to  some  of  the  above-mentioned  schools  amount  to 
60,000  fr.  Children  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  6  to  that 
of  15.    Elementary  singing  is  taught  in  all  these  schools. 

(I)  The  eo»t  of  primary  instruction  in  Paris  under  the  Kestora- 
lion  was  only  7o,,fao  fr. 
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The  monitors  receiye  prizes  according  to  merit.  The  salaries 
of  the  masters  are  1,800  fr.;  the  mistresses  1,500  fr.  per  an- 
num ;  and  all  are  either  provided  with  a  house,  or  receive  an 
allowance  of  300  fr.  towards  their  rent.  Their  salaries  are 
increased  every  5  years  by  200  fr.,  till  the  total  increase 
amounts  to  600  fr.  If  they  hold  an  evening  class  for  adults, 
they  are  paid  in  addition  10  fr.  annually  for  every  pupil,  (l) 

EcoLEs  Sp^ciales  de  Dessin. — Of  these  schools  there  are 
7  for  males,  and  2  for  females,  maintained  by  the  City  of  Paris. 

Salles  d'Asile,  or  Infant  SchoolSy  are  rapidly  forming  all 
over  Paris.  There  are  at  present  32  such  establishments,  and 
they  receive  during  the  day  6,610  children,  viz.  3,710  boys 
ana  2,900  girls.  Their  annual  expense  is  175,600  fr.  Infants 
are  received  till  their  sixth  year.  The  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  these  schools  holds  its  meetings  at  58,  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  where  the  Inspectress-general  resides.  (2) 

The  Maison  de  St.  Denis,  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
the  daughters,  sisters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  not  situated 
within  Paris.  It  was  originally  established  by  Napoleon  in 
the  Chateau  of  ticoueu,  under  the  superintendence  of  Madame 
Campan,  and  has  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  peculiar  fa- 
vour of  the  Emperor,  who  often  visited  it ;  by  the  Letters  and 
the  enlightened  cares  of  its  excellent  governess ;  and  by  the 
numbers  of  accomplished  and  distinguished  women  who  have 
received  their  education  within  its  waUs.  Since  1815  it  has 
been  fixed  in  the  vast  buildings  of  the  confiscated  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  and  according  to  the  latest  regulations,  is  thus  constituted. 
The  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  presents  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent of  the  house  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  for 
appointment,  and  names  the  other  ladies  by  his  own  authority. 
All  pupils  are  nominated  by  the  Grand  Chancellor.  The  esta- 
blishment consists  of  a  lady  superintendent,  6  ladies  dignitaries; 
12  ladies  of  the  1st  class,  40  ladies  of  the  2d  class,  20  novices, 

(1)  A  school  for  children  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  has  been 
erected  at  the  cost  of  200,000  fr.  in  the  March^  des  Blancs  Man- 
teaux.  The  total  number  of  children  frequenting  the  primary 
uchools  of  Paris  in  1849  was  45,361.  From  1847  to  1850  no  less 
than  22  new  ones  have, been  created,  and  the  pupils  increased 
by  6,834  children.  The  Ecoles  Primaires  for  all  France,  according 
to  the  last  returns,  contained  1,388,964  boys,  943,616  girls  :  total, 
2,332,.')80.  The  expense  of  communal  schools  was  9,017,427  fr., 
and  the  votes  of  councils-general  for  maintaining  them  amounted 
to  4,231,608  fr. 

(2)  The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  institutions  for  public 
instruction  in  France  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Almanach  de  TUni- 
vcrsH^/'  and  in  the  **  Reports"  of  the  prefect  of  the  department. 
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besides  candidates  for  the  noviciate,  and  500  pupils,  of  whom 
400  are  taught  gratuitously,  the  remainder  at  the  expense  of 
their  families.  The  superintendent,  dignitaries,  and  governing 
mernb^^  of  the  institution  wear  orders  and  decorations  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ; 
and  retiring  pensions  are  allowed  them  after  a  certain  number 
of  years.  A  hi^ly  finkhed  education  is  given  to  the  pupils; 
and  the  young  ladies  who  are  brought  up  here  receive  all  the 
advantage  that  can  result  from  a  well-matured  system  of  col- 
le^te  instruction,  aided  by  eminent  fMrofessors  of  the  fine  arts 
and  mu»c.  3  almoners  and  a  large  medical  staff  are  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  establishment.  The  rules  of  the  house  are 
exceedingly  strict,  without  being  severe ;  all  the  monbers  of 
it  wear  the  same  uniform,  black  dresses,  black  bonnets  and 
gloves,  with  aprons  and  cdlars;  all  dine  together,  and  are 
subjected  to  almost  military  dncipline.  Frequent  examinations 
take  place,  .and  prizes  are  bestowed  according  to  merit.  Per- 
mission to  visit  the  establishment  is  granted  by  the  Grand 
Chano^or  on  a  written  application. 

Two  succursal  houses,  belonging  to  this  institution,  and 
conducted  upon  the  same  plan,  are  establi^ed,  one  in  me 
Barbette,  Paris,  the  second  at  the  Maison  des  Loges,  at  St. 
Germain.  These  contain  jointly  400  gratuitous  pupils,  and 
are  superintended  by  the  Congregation  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu. 

PUBLIC  MUSEUMS.— Beades  the  Louvre,  containing  the 
richest  and  most  important  coltections  of  ancient  and  modem 
art,  there  are  several  other  museums  of  art,  numismatics, 
natural  history,  &c.,  desmbed  in  th«r  proper  places,  and 
enumerated  in  the  Index  under  Mus^e,  GaUmey  and  Cabinet. 

PRIVATE  MUSEUMS.— The  following  is  a  list  of  private 
collections,  to  which  access  may  be  obtained,  by  application  in 
writing  to  the  owners  : — Ancient  and  Modern  Art : — ^M.  Sau- 
-vageot,  56,  me  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere.  (Sundays.) — 
PairUings  by  Old  Masters  ; — ^Marshal  Soult,  69,  mede  TUni- 
verisite. — Paintings  by  Living  Masters  : — ^Duc  de  Feltre,  10, 
rue  Barouiilike. — ^M.  Paturle,  23,  me  du  Paradis  Poissonniere. 
(Wednesday,  from  1  to  t.y-Birds  and  Shells  :— M.  da  Gama 
Machado,  3,  quai  Voltaire. — Numismatics  : — ^M.  Rollin,  12, 
me  Vivienne. — Herbaries  : — ^M.  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  at  the 
Gardm  of  Plants. — Phrenology  and  Anthropology  : — ^Dr.  Du- 
moutier,  37,  me  de  Seine. 

The  following  are  only  accesuble  upon  proper  introduction : 
Paintings  : — Count  Demidoff,  113,  rue  St.  Dominique. — ^Ba- 
ron James  Rothschild,  19,  me  Laffitte. — ^Mr.  Hope,  131,  me  St. 
Dcmiinique. — Antiquities :  — Count  Portalis,  7, me  Tronchet. 
Duke  de  Luynes,  31,  me  St.  Dominique.— iVumisnia^tca  ;— 
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II*  Gdfot,  2&,  quai  d*Onaf,-^Minerdlogij  ;-^M.  Cer<tter,  at 
the  Garden  of  Plants. 

PUBLIC  LIBRAUIES.-^This  city  possesses  many  raluaM« 
iy>raries»  for  which,  tee  fndex^  under  the  head  BibliolMqttee. 

PRIVATE  LIBRARIES.^Thare  are  severM  attached  to  th« 
diff^reirt  public  offices  and  isstitiitions ;  but  th^  ave  loot  ai^ 
lowed  to  be  visited  without  a  special  permission  from  the  pro* 
p^  authorities,  granted  for  aoaie  special  object.  Thus  ^very 
ihmistry  has  one  relating  pnncipally  to  its  peodiar  ^ptiiteent ; 
the  GoOr  de  Cassation  and  other  tribunals  have  thein  al  tiM 
Palaas  de  Justioe ;  aBd  the  Ecok  Poiyttchmque^  the  Ecoie  de$ 
Fonts  ei  ChausseeSy  the  Arts  et  Metiers j  the  SinUnmrtSU 
Sulfice^  and  the  Observatoiref  have  ea<^  their  particular  me. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES.--Secitrt  DM 
Aktiquaires  SE  France^  12 »  rue  Taranne.-^This  society j 
which,  when  foraged  in  1805,  was  called  AsxMkie  Cdtique^ 
aad  has  published  sooie  v^  interesting  memou:«»  ^vdles  tt«- 
tolf  to  the  mveJ»tigation  4>f  the  history  and  antiquities  of  ail 
nations,  but  particularly  id  those  of  the  Ganls  and  French 
iown  to  the  16&  century*  It  consists  of  «o  resident  members, 
Attd  a  great  nun^bei^  of  correspondents. 

Sacii^T^  I^iLOMATiit^^^  a,  rue  d'Anjou  Dauphine.'-^Thto 
Society,  composed  of  60  members,  is,  next  to  ttie  lastitirte^ 
the  most  sd^^c  body  in  Paris.    It  publishes  a  BuUetin. 

SoGitett  ENTQXOfXMiiQue,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. — ^Meets  on  2d 
and  4th  Wednesday  of  every  months  President  :  M.  C^ievrohu 

SOCijiTti  DES    COKFl^RENCES    HORtlCC^LES  DU  IMPARTfiMETfr 

MB  LA  ScaME.-^olds  two  ej[hibitiotts  of  vegetaMes,  fruits, 
aad  floW€9»,  at  the  Lux^ea^ourg,  at  no  fixed  period,  and  meete 
4h6  first  Tuesday  of  eadi  month,  8,  rue  d'Aujou  Dauphiae. 

Socn^Tfi  DE  L'HiSTomE  «E  France. — ^Meets  on  first  Mon* 
4ay  of  every  month,  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  10,  me 
Heme  des  Petits  Champs.  Ito  o^ed  is  the  publication  of  ori^ 
^al  documents  on  the  History  of  France,  previous  to  17»9, 
It  also  publishes  an  annuaL  President :  M.  Duchesne  aine.  ' 
.  Soci^T^  bE^  BeAlJX*ARTS,^--Meets  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on 
ist  and  3d  Tuesdays  of  the  month ;  holds  a  public  sitting  in 
May,  and  pubUshes  the  Revue  des  Beaux  Arts.  Presideiit  : 
If «  Bahault  de  Fleury. 

SimtTt  MS6  Gfiifg  »E  Lettres. — ^The  object  of  this  aociety 
is  to  secure  the  rights  of  literary  and  scientific  authorship ;  it 
meets  every  Monday.    Central  Agency^  14,  Cil6  Tnsvise. 

Ath^niSe  NAfiONAL  DE  PARIS,  8,  rue  du  24  Fevritf^-^ 
Founded  in  1781,  by  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  Pikitre  4u  Ro- 
jner .  Leotores  ar^  ddivered  in  winter  on  branches  of  litem- 
ture  and  science.    The  annual  subsortptton  is  no  Ir.,  untb 
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access  \o  a  ieadiag'^rooiB,  oonversatioii^fialOM^  sad  Mlxiry* 

SoGii^T^  Framcaibe  dl2  Statistiqse  UNiveiI^lle,  21,  me 
Louis  le  Grafid. — This  sodety,  fotuided  in  1829,  by  M.  Cesar 
koreau,  to  aid  Uie  ^^regress  of  smettl  statistics,  ha^  published 
differ^t  worits,  aud  swards  priies  and  medals  for  productions 
entitled  to  distinctioa. 

Seci^T^  DE  BuLioHHLES,  Hotel  Pimodau,  lie  St.  Louis. — 
the  i^jeet  of  this  society,  which  couiists  of  about  20  members 
and  80H^  foreign  associates,  is  the  printii^  or  reprinting  of 
Tfiry  scarce  or  inedited  works^   President:  M.  Pichon. 

Society  NATumUE  de  G^OGnAruiE,  23,  rue  de  rUniver- 
site.^Founded  in  1821,  for  the  advanccanent  of  geogra[^cal 
soi^iee^  by  sending  traveliers  to  countries  little  jknown,  pro« 
poung  subgecte  for  prises,  o(»Tespondijig  with  learned  societies,, 
tmvdlers,  and  ^eo^aphers,  and  publishing  works,  maps,  and 
mbuUetin.  Th^  annual  subscription  is  36  fr.  This  society 
.  possesses  a  library,  containing  vabiabie  geo^-aphical  coUec* 
tisps,  and  many  curious  obfi^ts  presented  to  it  by  travellers. 

Soci^T^  G^OLOGiQUE  DE  FRANCE,  H, me  du  Vieui:  ColouF 
bier; — Its  ofafect  is  the  study  of  geology  in  general,  and  of 
that  of  the  ml  of  France  in  pnrticular.  It  meets  on  1st  and 
3d  Monday  of  every  month*  It  has  a  good  library.  Presi" 
dent  ;  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont. 

Institut  Hmtoriqke^  9,  rue  Si.  Guillaume*^-*Thi8  society 
cultivates  the  hist<My  of  nations,  Hterature»  sdenoes^  and 
fine  arts,  and  holds  an  annual  eonio^nce,  wherein  these 
Sttlyects  Are  discussed  and  priaes  are  awarded ;  it  pul^ishes  a 
monthly  bulletin..  Public  and  gratuitous  leetures  are  given. 
French  and  fc«*eign  m^nbers  pay  2Q  fr.  a*year,  asid  have  the 
journal  gratis. 

Soci^TE  PjiiLOTECiiMiQi^E,  148,  Galeric  Valois,  Palais  Na- 
iionalk — Composed  of  «o  artists  and  scft«ntifi«  And  literary 
men,  4)endes  honorary  and  free  m^embers,  and  eorre«^ndents^ 
hfilds  public  hcdf-yearly  me^ings,  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  at 
whioh  |»apers  are  read,  and  musical  otmpositiona  performed. 
Sometimes  Uie  artists  exhibit  their  pictures,  design,  or  sculp- 
iure:    The  oonunittee  sit  every  10th  day. 

Ati^n^  des  Arts,  Sciekces^  Belles  LErTRfis  et  In^ 
MJSTRiE,  H6\/d  de  Ville. — ^Founded  in  1782,  for  the  enooura^ 
ment  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  seienees.  Its  members 
:  consist  oC  artists,  scientifie  men,  and  artisans ;  tadies  are  ake 
Sktoitled.  At  tlie  annual  public  meetings,  in  May,  prizes  are 
adjudged  for  useful  iaventkms  and  ini^rov^ments^  The  ordi- 
naiy  sittings  take  place  on  Mondays ;  there  are  besides  Ukermy 
and  fiiusieal  soirees  every  three  months.  President :  M.  Bikithieu. 

Soci^Ti^.  DES  Amis  des  Asif-s.-r-TfaM  society  was  founded 
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})efore  the  revolution  of  1789,  bat  was  subsequently  dissolved, 
and  re-established  in  1816.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the 
fine  arts,  by  purchasing  original  paintings,  statues,  drawings, 
engravings,  &c.,  by  living  artists  of  the  French  school.  An 
unlimited  number  of  subscribers  are  admitted,  who,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  can  withdraw,  or  continue  members  of  the 
society.  Every  share  is  fixed  at  100  fr.,  but  may  be  divided 
into  4  coupons,  and  each  subscriber  can  take  as  many  shares 
as  he  pleases.  Eight*tenths  of  the  annual  receipts  are  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  pictures,  statues,  vases,  bas-reliefs,  drawings, 
bronzes,  6cc.,  another  tenth  is  appropriated  to  engraving.  The 
objects  of  art  thus  purchased  during  the  year  are  exhibited  at 
the  Louvre,  and  distributed  among  the  shareholders  by  means 
.of  a  lottery,  in  proportions  regulated  every  year  by  the  com- 
mittee. Such  shar^olders  as  do  not  gain  pnzes  are  entitied  to 
a  proof  engraving.  Eighty  proofs  before  letters  are  drawn  of 
every  engraving  ordered  by  the  society,  and  distributed  by  lot- 
tery among  the  shareholders.  Subscriptions  received  by  the 
secretary,  at  the  Louvre. 

Ath^n^e  Populaire. — ^This  society  was  founded  in  1848 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  lecture-rotmis  in  all  the  arrondisse- 
ments,  where  workmen  might  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in 
drawing,  book-keeping,  grammar,  geography,  and  literature. 
As  yet  it  has  but  one  lecture-room  open,  in  the  12th  arron- 
dissement,  Impasse  des  Vignes,  rue  des  Postes. 

CoMiT]^  Central  des  Artistes,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts  and  affording  assistance  to  poor  painters  and  other 
artists,  meets  at  the  H6tel  de  Villcon  the  1st  and  3d  Friday  of 
every  month.    President :  M.  Galimard. 

AcAD^MiE  Nationals  Agricole,  Mancfacturi^re,  et  Gom- 
merciale. — ^This  society  was  founded  in  1830,  and  revived  in 
1848.  It  publishes  a  monthly  review,  and  opens  every  se- 
cond year  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  the  manufactures  be- 
longing to  its  members.  Each  member  pays  20  fr.  annually. 
Its  sittings  are  held  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  on  the  3d  Wednesday 
of  every  month.    Preadent :  M.  Albert  Montemont. 

Soci^T^  Ethnologiqce,  8,  rue  d'Anjou  Dauphine. — ^Presi- 
dent, M.  d'Orbigny.  The  object  of  this  society  is  the  natural 
history  of  man.  Meetings  on  the  2d  and  4th  Friday  of  every 
month.  Strangers  are  admitted  on  an  introduction  by  a  mem- 
ber.   The  society  publish  their  transactions  periodically. 

Soci^T^  DES  Enfants  d'Apollon.  This  society,  founded 
in  1749,  meets  every  month,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
devoted  to  music  and  poetry.  Among  the  members  are  seve- 
ral of  thejnost  celebrated  musicians  in  Europe,  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  men  of  letters. 
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SoGl^TlS  DO  Caveau. — ^This  society  was  founded  in  1737,  by 
Piron,  Oebillon  junior,  and  Colle,  and  met  at  that  period  in  a 
tavern  called  Caveau,  in  the  Carrefour  de  Bussy.  Duclos, 
Bernard,  Moncrif,  Helvetius,  and  Rameau  were  successively 
members  of  it.  After  some  vicissitudes  in  1793,  when  it 
dianged  its  name  to  Diners  du  Vaudeville,  and  later  to  SociiU 
Lt^que  des  Soupers  de  Momus,  it  was  reconstituted  under  its 
ancient  name  in  1834.  The  members  meet  twice  a-month 
to  cultivate  poetry,  and  once  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Their  rendezvous  is  at  248,  rue  St.  Honore. 

SocitT^  POUR  l'Encouragement  de  l'Industrie  Nationals, 
46,  rue  du  Bac. — ^The  object  of  this  society  is  the  improve- 
ment of  every  branch  of  industry,  by  giving  prizes,  rewarding 
inventions,  and  publishing  a  bulletin  upon  discoveries. 

Soci^T^  Centrale  d'Agriculture. — ^Established  in  1788, 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  and  domestic  economy  in  France. 
Meetings  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  every  Wednesday  at  noon.  It 
is  the  centre  of  the  correspondence  of  all  the  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  this  country,  and  consists  of  37  ordinary,  9  free,  and 
13  foreign  associates. 

Soci6t£  d'Horticdlture,  12,  rue  Taranne,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  culture  of  gardens,  esculent  plants,  vegetables  ap- 
plicable to  the  arts,  frmt-trees,  &c.  It  grants  prizes  and  me- 
dals, exhibits  plants,  flowers,  &c.,  and  publishes  monthly  the 
Annales  de  la  SocUU  d' Horticulture, 

Institut  d'Afrique,  7,  rue  St.  Florentin,. founded  in  1838, 
to  promote  the  civilisation  and  colonisation  of  Africa. 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  other  societies  in  the  ca- 
pital, full  information  respecting  the  objects  and  constitution 
of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  addresses  annexed  to  them. 
The  following  are  the  principal : — Soci6te  Sericicole,  12,  rue 
Taranne. — SociitS  des  Instituteurs  et  Institutrices,  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville:  SociStS  de  VEnseignement  universel,  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville. — Soci^ti  Asiatique,  12,  rue  Taranne.  It  pub- 
lidies  the  Journal  Asiatique, — SociStS  pour  VInstruction 
EUmentaire,  12,  rue  Taranne. — SociSti  aesMaitresde  Pen- 
sion, 12,  rue  Taranne. — Sociiti  des  Architectes,  12,  rue  Ta- 
ranne.— Sod^ti  des  Progris  Agricoles,  38,  rue  Saints  Peres. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS.— Under  the  Restoration  the 
R(mian  Catholic  creed  was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
State,  all  others  being  merely  tolerated.  The  Charter  of  1830 
having  done  away  with  these  distinctions,  jdl  the  persuasions 
professed  at  that  time  by  French  subjects  have  equal  rights  by 
law.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
predominates,  that  being,  nominally  at  least,  the  creed  of  the 
maiority  of  the  French  nation. 
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I.  RouisH  Institutions. — ^Bisiiops  and  archbishops  are 
named  by  GoYeriimeat,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope ;  they  take 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  before  taking  possesskm 
of  their  sees.  Bishops  name  their  vicars-general  and  curates, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  Government.  The  Romish  clergy 
oC  Bads  is  composed  of  1  archbishop,  13  vicars-general;  3  se- 
cretaries, 2  inetropolitan  and  2  diocesan  officials ;  i  14  canons; 
1 1  superintendents  of  the  edifice  of  Notre  Dame ;  3  superiors 
of  seminaries,  and  39  cures  or  parish  priests,  besides  an  inde- 
finite nmnber  of  priests  not  attached  to  any  particular  service. 
In  Paris  each  of  the  1 2  arrondissements  has  a  parochial  church, 
and  a  number  of  others  called  Eglises  Suceursales,  or  District 
Churches.  Full  descriptions  of  these  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  places.  We  would  however  particularly  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  strangers  the  Madeleine^  Notre  Dam6  de 
Lorette,  SU  Vincent  de  Paidey  the  Cathedral  of  N(^re  Dame, 
St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  St.  Germain  VAuooerrois^  St.  Eustcu^, 
St.  Gerv€tiSj  and  St.  Sidpice.  (See  /ndex.)— Churches  or  chft- 
pels  not  attached  to  the  service  of  a  particular  district,  but 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  are  the  Eglisc  des  InvaMes, 
the  Chapelle  Expiatoirey  the  ChapeUe  de  St.  Ferdinand,  and 
the  Pantheon,  which  last,  though  no  longer  a  church,  is  stiU 
considered  a  sacred  edifice.     (See  IndexS) 

Convents. — There  are  above  30  such  establishments  in  PariSj 
princip^y  of  nuns,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  education 
of  young  ladies,  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  other  useful  pur- 
suits, but  diangeS  too  frequently  take  place  to  be  able  to  give 
their  exact  number.  Among  the  principal  we  may  mention  : 
the  Dames  du  Sacre  Gceur,  77,  rue  de  Varennes ;  the  Dames 
de  St.  Michel,  193,  rue  St.  Jacques;  the  Dames  de  St.  Tho- 
mas de  Villeneuve,  27,  rue  de  Sevres;  the  Dames  AugustiMS 
JnglaiseSj  25,  rue  des  Fosses  St,  Victor;  the  Congregation 
des  Sceurs  deSt.  Vincent  de  Paule,  or  sisters  of  charity,  140, 
rue  du  Bac.  The  latter,  about  500  in  number,  devote  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  in  private  houses 
when  required,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  schools  for  the 
poor.  It  is  generally  admitted,  howev^,  tliat  zeal  for  thdv 
own  creed  induces  them  to  make  the  sick  bed  an  instrument 
lor  proselytism ;  a  fact  that  has  elicited  a  ministerial  decree 
authorizing  the  admission  into  the  hospitals  of  ministers  of 
any  established  creed  patients  may  belong  to. 

Ilie  following  other  institutions  belong  to  the  same  creed  : 
Siminaire  St.  Sulpice,  Place  St.  Sulpice. — It  has  a  supe- 
rior, a  director,  and  13  professors,  and  ISO  students  in  tlMO- 
1<^.    A  succursal  house  is  established  at  Issy,  for  the  study 
ofpbilosophy,  with  a  superior,  5  professors  and  directors. 
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and  50  stodents.    It  possesses  a  library  of  %o,ooo  Yolnmes. 

S^tnairede  St,  Nieoh$  du  Charmnnet. — ^Fomis  two  di- 
▼inons :  one  established  at  the  ancient  seminary,  1 8  bis,  me 
d©  Pontoise,  and  the  other,  called  Petit S^inaire,  at  2 f,  rue 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs.  The  two  houses  contain  300  pupils. 

Seminaire  des  Missiens  EtrangereSy  128,  rue  da  Bac.--^ 
Missionaries  are  educated  here  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  and 
in  whatever  may  (it  them  for  the  nnssions  in  the  Bast. 

Seminaire  du  St,  Esprit,  30,  rue  des  Postes. — ^Tlie  pnpSs 
of  this  seminary,  destin^  for  missions  to  the  French  colonks, 
consist  of  young  Frenchmen  or  Creoles  who  hare  devoted 
tiiemselves  to  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

Institut  de$  Freres  des  Ecoles  ChrStienneSy  33,  me  Humet. 
•—It  has  a  noviciate  for  the  teachers  of  the  ficotes  Chr^tiennes. 
There  are  in  Paris  10  establishments  and  80  classes. 

Cof 996  Diocesaine. — ^This  fund  is  destined  to  afford  pensions 
to  priests  whose  age  or  infirmities  prevent  th«m  continuing  to 
exercise  their  functions,  and  to  grant  allowances  to  young  men 
destitute  of  fortune  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies. 

11.  Protestant  lNSTmjTi0!«8.— C'olrim^fs. — ^These  have 
pastors  far  every  church,  who,  with  the  elders  of  thecongre^ 
gation,  chosen  from  among  those  who  pay  the  greatest  amount 
of  taxes,  form  the  Consistory,  Five  consistories  form  the  ju- 
risdiction  of  a  synod,  which  is  composed  of  the  pastor  and  one 
elder  of  every  church.  The  consistory  elects  the  pastors  under 
the  approbation  of  Government.  The  synod  decides  upon  aJl 
that  relates  to  the  serrice,  doctrines,  and  affairs  of  the  church. 
The  approbation  of  the  Executive  is  recpiired  to  give  force  to  its 
decisions.  It  cannot  assemble  without  its  permission,  nor  last 
more  than  6  days.  This  persuasion  has  a  faculty  at  Montao- 
ban.  Its  churches  in  Paris  are-.  VOratoire,  157,  rue  St.  Ho- 
nore;  la  VisitcUion  de  Ste,  Marie,  216,  roe  St.  Antoine;  le 
Pentimont,  106,  roe  de  Crenelle  St.  Germain;  a  chapel  at 
38,  Boulevard  exterieur  at  BatignoUes  Monceaox.  The  number 
of  pastors  is  seven.  The  eloquent  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  now 
a  representative,  is  of  the  number. 

Lutherans. — ^The  churches  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  are 
directed  by  pastors,  consistories,  inspections,  «aA  a  General 
Consistory,  The  consistories  take  cognizance  of  all  that  iso- 
lates to  the  discipline  and  administration  of  the  church.  The 
inspection  is  composed  of  the  pastor  and  one  elder  of  each  con- 
sistory within  its  jurisdiction,  and  elects  2  laymen  and  one 
dergyman,  under  the  title  of  inspector,  who  exercises  general 
vigilaoce  over  the  other  pastors.  The  inspection  cannot  a0- 
sflBible  without  the  consent  of  government.    The  Coui^ory- 
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general  rules  tiie  inspections.  The  president,  the  eldest  inspec- 
tor, and  3  laymen  form  a  Directory,  invested  with  powCTS  for 
conducting  business  during  the  intervals  of  the  sittings.  One 
of  the  laymen  is  named  by  Government.  The  seat  of  the  Con- 
sistory-General is  at  Strasburg,  where  is  also  estabUshed  a  se- 
minary and  faculty.  (1) — ^In  Paris  its  churches  are :  La  Re- 
demption, 5,  rue  Chauchat;  les  Carmes  Billettes,  16,  rue  des 
Billettes  (in  French  and  German),  and  the  Chapelle  EvangSUque, 
6,  rue  Montholon.    These  churches  have  together  5  pastors. 

The  following  are  not  paid  by  the  state  : 

Church  of  England. — ^The  clergy  of  this  church  is  composed 
of  the  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  and  3  ministers.  The  episcopal 
church  is  5,  rue  d'Aguesseau,  faubourg  St.  Honore.  There  are 
besides  the  Marboeuf  Chapel,  10  bis.  Avenue  Marboeuf,  Champa 
filysees,  and  the  Protestant  church,  in  the  rue  Chauciiat. — 
French  Independents,  chapelle  Taitbout,  44,  rue  de  Provence ; 
service  in  French  and  English.  A  school  with  chapel  annexed 
is  at  74,  rue  St.  Maur,  faubourg  du  Temple. — Wesleyan  Cha- 
pel, 23,  rue  de  la  Concorde ;  service  in  French  and  English. — 
Swiss  Church,  357,  rue  St.  Honore.  For  the  hours  of  divine 
service  at  these  churches,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tiie  article 
Stranger* s  Diary,  in  every  Saturday's  Galignani's  Messenger, 

Protestant  Schools. — ^There  are  several  communal  and  other 
schools  of  various  Protestant  persuasions  in  Paris.  The  prin- 
cipal are  at  13,  rue  Rambuteau;  39,  rue  de  la  Reforme;  93, 
rue  deReuilly;  and  6,  passage  Colbert. 

British  Free  Schools,  for  boys  and  girls,  156,  rue  St.  Ho- 
nore.— The  events  of  1848  caused  a  similar  establishment  in 
the  rue  des£curies  d'Artoisto  be  closed,  when  Mr.  Argent,  the 
Catechist  of  the  Colonial  Church  Society,  resolved  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  whom 
he  could  gather  together,  until  there  should  be  again  a  regur 
larly  organized  institution  in  Paris ;  from  40  to  50  children 
derive  the  benefits  of  instruction  from  this  institution.  The 
school  is  open  daily  from  10  to  1. 

The  following  are  other  Protestant  religious  institutions : — 

SociStS  Biblique  Protestante  de  Paris,  16,  rue  des  Moulins 
St.  Roch. — ^The  object  is  to  spread  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  commentary,  in  the  versions  received  and  used  in  Pro- 
testant churches.    It  holds  an  annual  public  meeting. 

Soci6t4  pour  V Instruction  primaire  parmi  les  Protestants 
de  France,  3,  ruede  TOratoire  St.  Honore,  instituted  in  1830. 

(i)  In  March  i848,  the  Consistory-general  and  the  Directory 
being  unable  to  act  in  consequence  of  deaths  and  resignations,  a 
ProvUional  Directorial  Comminion  was  named,  which  still  exists. 
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Sodete  des  Missions  Evangiliques  chez  les  peuples  non 
Chretiens,  fonned  in  1832,  29,  rae  ae  Berlin,  place  de  rEurope. 

SocietS  des  Traitis  religieuac,  2,  rue  Tronchet. 

Societe  Evangeliaue  de  France,  8,  rue  Rumford. 

Sodete  BibUque  franfaise  et  4trangere,  8,  rue  Rumford. 

III.  Greek  Church.— Chapel  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  12, 
rue  de  la  Fratemite. 

lY.  Armenian  Persuasion. — Seminaire  des  Moines  Arme- 
niens  Meketairistes  de  St.  Lazare  de  Venise,  12,  rue  Monsieur. 

V.  Jewish  Persuasion. — ^The-ministers  of  this  a*eed  are  paid 
by  the  State.  A  central  Consistory,  headed  by  the  Grand 
Rabbi  of  Paris,  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  other  Consistories 
throughout  France  in  matters  relating  to  religion.  The  syna- 
gogue in  Paris  is  situated  at  14,  rue  Neuve  St.  Laurent,  having 
another  entrance  at  15,  rue  Notre  Dame  de  Nazareth.  A  cen- 
tral Rabbinical  school  is  established  at  Metz,  for  aspirants  to 
the  priesthood.  As  a  proof  of  the  perfect  equality  enjoyed  by 
Jews  in  France,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  revolution  of 
Feb.  1 848  M.  Cremieux,  a  gentleman  of  that  persuasion,  became 
minister  of  Justice  in  the  Provisional  Government  (1). 

(i)  The  total  number  of  Catholic  clergy  in  France  is  about 
42,000,  comprising  I5  archbishops,  65  bishops,  I76  vicars-gene- 
ral;  661  canons,  3,-30i  curates,  and  28, sot  priests  of  eglises  suc~ 
curtales.  To  these  may  be  added  8,500  theological  students  in- 
tended for  the  priesthood.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  has  4o,ooo  fr., 
the  other  archbishops  i5,ooo  fr.  each,  and  bishops  io,ooo  fr. 
The  archbishop  of  Lyons^  and  the  bishop  of  Arras,  being  cardi- 
nals, receive  io,ooo  fr.  besides.  The  salaries  of  vicars-general 
and  canons  vary  from  2,000  to  4,000  fr. ;  those  of  cur^s  from 
1^200  to  1,500  fr.  A  sum  of  55,000  fr.  is  allowed  for  pensions  to 
curates  retired  since  I802.  Nuns  (except  those  of  the  time  of 
the  revolution  of  1789)  receive  no  salary  from  the  state.  The 
number  of  convents  for  nuns  of  different  orders  is  about  3,000, 
and  the  number  of  nuns  about  24,000  ;  there  are  also  in  France 
convents  of  Trappists^  Carthusians^  Capucins,  and  Benedictines, 
besides  the  priests  of  St.  Sulpice.  The  total  cost  of  the  catholic 
clergy  in  France  is  estimated  at  36,3oo,ooo  fr. — Of  the  ministers 
of  other  persuasions  there  are  411  Calvinists,  of  whom  90  are 
presidents  of  Consistories ;  230  Lutherans,  of  whom  6  are  in- 
spectors, and  31  presidents  of  Consistories.  The  salaries  of  pro- 
testant  ministers  vary  from  1 ,200  to  2^000  fr.^  according  to  the 
number  of  parishioners.  The  protestant  seminaries  are  besides 
endowed  with  30  purses  of  400  fr.  each,  and  60  half  purses  of 
200  fr.  The  Church  of  England  has  at  least  40  ministers  in 
France.  The  expense  of  the  Protestant  worship  amounts  to 
about  1^255^050  fr.  The  Jewish  creed  counts  8  grand  Rabbins ;  the 
expenses  amount  to  1 10,400  fr.  There  are  86  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  The  expense  of  administration  of  all  these  forms 
of  worship^  comprising  a  director  and  56  employ et  of  all  degrees, 
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CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS.— Ho8PiTAL8.--<Niimerous  es- 
tablishments existed  in  Paris  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  the 
object  of  their  founders  was  greatly  perverted,  and  their  re- 
venues directed  to  other  purposes.  From  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustas  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
maladministration,  wretchedness,  and  consequent  mortdity^ 
which  prevailed  in  these  abodes  of  human  suffering.  In  i78Ay 
Louis  XVI.  oommanded  the  Academy  <^  Sciences  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Their  report  showii^ 
the  state  of  that  hospital  to  be  most  deplorable,  the  construc- 
tion of  four  new  hospitals  was  ordained.  All  classes  seemed 
eager  to  contribute  towards  carrying  the  project  into  execution, 
and,  considerable  sums  were  raised ;  but  the  profligacy  of  the 
minister  Calonne,  the  low  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  eveatt 
which  preceded  the  revolution,  caused  several  millions  of  tht 
hospital  fund  to  be  dissipated.  During  the  revolution  the  ho»- 
pitals  of  Paris  remained  vnthout  improvement.  The  project, 
however,  of  demolishing  the  Hotd  Dieu.  and  establishing  tou^ 
hospitals,  was  not  forgotten.  By  a  deo-ee  of  the  Convention, 
July,  16,  1793,  part  of  the  patients  of  the  hospitals  of  Parit 
were  transferred  into  convents  or  other  structdres  which  had 
become  national  property.  By  subsequent  decrees  the  super- 
intendence of  the  hospitals  was  vested  in  sixteen  members  of 
the  National  Convention,  two  new  hospitals  were  establish^ 
ed,  and  the  number  of  beds  in  those  already  existing  consi^ 
derably  augmented.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  10,  1849,  every- 
tiiing  relating  to  public  assistance  has  been  placed  under  a 
special  Admmistration  called  Administration  Generate  de 
V Assistance  Publique  a  Paris,  It  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  is  managed  by  a  director  and  a 
Conseil  de  Surveillance  of  20  members,  presided  by  the 
prefects  of  the  Seine  and  of  Police.  The  medical  treatment 
administered  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  other  particulars 
relating  to  these  institutions,  will  be  found  amply  described 
under  the  head  of  Medical  Institutions.    (Seej).  145.) 

Hospices. -^Under  this  name  are  understood  in  France  certain 
establishments  not  unlike  English  alms-houses,  though  often 
differing  from  them  both  as  regards  the  rules  for  admission, 

amounts  besides  to  253,000  fr.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
17S9  the  total  number  of  ecclesiastical  personages  was  114,000, 
including  19^000  regular  clergy^  and  32,000  nuns  of  all  orders. 
Their  annual  revenues  amounted  to  72  millions  of  franes,  and 
(he  tithe  to  70  millions,  giving  a  total  of  t42  millions.  From  an 
official  account  it  appears  that  the  sum  expended  for  Roman 
Gatholie  missions  is  3,S8o,ooo  tr.  a-y6ar,and  the  receipts,  firom 
MilMerlptlont  and  other  souFeet^  »,STe,ooQ  fr. 
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and  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended.    The 
following  description  will  fully  e]q)lain  their  nature. 

Hospice  des  Menages,  28,  rue  de  la  Chaise — Is  appropriated 
to  aged  persons  of  hotii  sexes,  married  or  widowed,  who  have 
resided  in  Paris,  or  the  department  of  the  Seine,  for  two  years, 
and  contains  160  large  chambers  for  married  couples,  115 
small  chambers  for  widows  and  widowers,  and  250  beds  in 
the  dcHinitories.  Thirty  of  the  best  chambers  are  res^ved  for 
couples  60  and  70  years  of  age,  who  can  give  3,200  fr.  for 
admission ;  tiie  r^naining  130  are  for  couples  entirely  destitute 
of  resources,  one  of  whom  must  be  70  and  the  other  at  least 
eo  years  of  age.  The  115  small  chambers  are  destined  for 
those  widows  and  widowers  who  are  60  years  old  at  least, 
have  be^i  married  20  years,  and  can  pay  1,600  fr.  on  admis- 
sion. Of  the  250  beds  in  the  dormitories,  150  are  appro- 
priated to  snch  men  as  have  become  widowers  in  the  hospital ; 
of  the  remaining  loo  beds,  50  are  for  widows  and  widowers, 
and  the  otiiers  for  persons  60  years  of  age,  who  have  been 
married  at  least  20  years,  and  can  pay  1,000  fr.  on  their  ad- 
mission. Each  inmate  is  required  to  bring  a  bedstead,  two 
mattresses,  a  bolster,  two  blankets,  two  pair  of  sheets,  two 
chairs,  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  Each  receives  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  bread  per  day,  and  two  pounds  of  raw  meat  per 
week ;  the  sum  of  6  francs  to  married  couples,  and  3  fr.  to 
single  persons  every  ten  days ;  and  a  double  stere  of  T^ood 
and  four  votes  of  charcoal  a-year.  The  number  of  inmates 
amounts  to  750,  of  both  sexes. 

Institution  de  Sainte  Purine,  99,  rue  de  Chaillot. — This 
was  an  ancient  monastery,  called  Abbaye  de  Ste.  Ferine,  which 
was  suppressedin  1790,  and  in  1806  converted  into  an  asylum, 
by  M.  Dudiaila,  for  persons  of  both  sexes  over  60  years  of  age, 
of  small  income.  The  empress  Josephine  was  a  great  bene- 
factress to  it.  The  number  is  limited  to  1 80,  and  the  vacancies 
by  removal  or  death  average  50  annually.  Admission  is  either 
on  a  single  specific  payment,  or  the  annual  sum  of  600  fr.  (1) 
The  Sceurs  de  la  Sag  esse  have  the  care  of  the  inmates. 

JUaison  de  Retraite,  or  Hospice  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  outside 
the  barriere  d*Enfer,  route  d'Orleans,  No.  15. — ^This  house, 
now  devoted  to  the  reception  of  old  servants  of  the  hospitals, 
and  other  aged  and  infirm  persons,  was  originally  established 

(i)  Inquiries  instituted  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  establish 
the  singular  fact,  that  the  mortality  of  the  inmates  is  greatest 
during  the  first  four  years  of  abode ;  being  the  ist  year  in  the 
proportion  of  24  to  loo,  and  in  the  4th  of  9  to  lOO  ;  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  fatigue  and  disease  in  which  they  arrive,  so  that 
they  do  not  profit  soon  enough  by  the  quiet  life  they  lead. 
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Ifri'  12  Mld»f»,  and  12  eeeleskstics.  The  present  boiMings 
were  erected  in  1 802,  after  the  designs  of  Antoine.  Persons 
ifko  are  ao  and  upfwards  pay  200  fr.  a^year,  and  those  that 
me  tD^tm,  2&0  fr.  Infirm  persons  of  small  fortune,  upward 
oi  20  years  of  age,  may  treat  foe  admission  by  paying  down 
a  Sam  according  to  their  age,  £cc.,  which  gradually  rises 
tent  700  to  3,600  fr.  The  number  of  beds  is  213.  The 
house  InrBishes  food,  fire,  medicines,  &c.  Dr.  Baffos  and  ^ 
ScsurM  de  CharitS  attend  this  institntion. 

Hospice  Devillas^  17,  roe  du  Regard,  founded  by  a  Pr^ 
iestant  of  that  name  in  1835,  for  persons  of  either  sex  of  the 
age  of  70  or  upws^ds*  The  nmnt)er  of  inmates  is  35,  fonr^fifte 
of  whom,  according  to  the  will  of  the  fcmnder,  must  be  ci^holicB. 

Hospice  Leprince,  187,  rue  St.  Dominique,  an  GrosCaiUon* 
•— ^This  hospice  was  founded  in  1810,  in  execution  of  the  wiH 
of  M.  Leprince.  It  contains  20  beds ;  10  for  old  men,  and  10 
for  women.    The  Scevrs  de  Chariti  attend  patients. 

Hospiee  des  Enfants  Trotw^s^  74,  riM  d'Enfer,  for  the  re- 
eeption  of  fonndhngs.  For  a  child  to  be  received  at  this 
hcKBpice  a  certificate  of  the  abandotm^nt  of  the  child  shoold 
bs  produced,  signed  by  a  Commissary  of  police.  (1)    The 

(.1)  Formerly  the  greatest  facilities  existed  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  ciilldren  into  this  hospital^  and  into  similar  institn- 
iioiis  throughout  Franee.  A  box,  called  a  touvy  may  still  be  seen  in 
&e  wall  near  the  gate  of  this  hospital  (and  this  was  also  the  rule 
in  all  French  foundling-hospitals,  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  Jan. 
il^th  1^11),  which  worked  on  a  pivot^  and,  on  a  bell  being  rung^ 
was  turiwed  round  by  the  persons  inside  to  receive  any  child  that 
might  be  put  within  in.  As  soon  as  the  infant  was  deposited  in 
this  box,  it  was  again  turned  round,  and  the  mother  or  party  de- 
Iwsithigthe  child  wa^  never  again  allowed  to  see  it  without 
ffffmally  reeognizing  it  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  hospital. 
No  qaesticms  of  any  kind  used  to  be  asked  on  the  occasion  of 
the  deposit  being  made ;  no  one  was  seen^  and  the  whole  was 
conducted  as  clandestinely  as  possible.  Declarations  of  the 
child's  name  or  quality,  which  used  sometimes  to  be  made  on  pa- 
per, and  either  attached  to  the  infant  or  delivered  at  the  bureau 
of  the  hospital,  were  carefdlly  kept,  and  it  was  always  possible 
to  effect  the  recognition  of  a  child  after  any  lapse  of  time. 
lliese  regttli^ion»  prevented  infaaticide  in  a  great  many  cases, 
hot  were  revoked  m  i»33t  on  the  plea  that  they  acted  as  a  di- 
rect encouragement  to  the  increase  of  illegitimate  children  ;  and 
thai  mothers,  after  having  thus  abandoned  their  offspring,  would 
l^esent  themselves  as  nurses  at  the  hospitals^  where  they  ran 
the  chance  of  receiving  their  own  children  back  as  public  nurs- 
lings. Specious  statistical  arguments  fbunded  on  the  greater 
mertality  in  hospitals,  and  the  charge  to  the  capital  of  children 
brouifi^t  firoM  the  cMmlryy  were  also  adducad.  The  coiiieqaaaie 
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t0t6mhsatf  cannot  refuse  to  give  such  a  certificate  on  being 
afiptied  to ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  admonish  the  mother  or  p^rty 
abandoning  the  child,  and  to  procure!  for  them  assistance  from 
the  hospital  fund,  in  case  of  their  consenting  to  retain  and 
support  the  child  themselves.  Every  encouragement  is  given 
to  those  who  relinquish  the  idea  of  abandoning  their  offspring, 
and  consent  to  support  them  at  home.  Of  the  children  received 
in  the  hospital,  those  that  are  healthy  are  put  out  to  nurse  in 
the  country,  those  that  are  sickly  are  retained  at  the  hospital 
as  long  as  requisite.  Nurses  from  the  country,  of  good  charac- 
ter, arrive  daily  at  the  hospital  in  search  of  employment  of 
lhi«  nature,  and  receive  from  4  fr.  to  8  fr.  a-month  for  each 
cfrild,  according  to  its  age.  They  are  kept  here  a  few  days, 
and  lcav,e  after  their  charges  are  assigned  to  them ;  care  being 
taken  to  assign  the  children  to  nurses  living  as  far  as  possible 
from  their  birth-places.  After  two  years  of  age,  the  nurse  may 
give  the  child  up,  when,  if  no  other  nurse  can  be  fomid  for  it, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  orphan  department.  The  number  of 
deaths  are  about  1  in  4 .  The  number  of  children  in  the  hospital 
itself  is  generally  about  270.  The  number  placed  out  at  nurse 
in  the  country  is  about  13,000.    The  total  expense  of  this 

is  that  illegitimate  births  have  sulFercd  no  decrfease,  and  infan- 
ticide bas  considerably  increased,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbe  fol* 
lowing  statistical  account  contained  in  an  able  report  presented 
in  April  iS50  to  the  National  Assembly  by  M.  de  Melun.  It  ap- 
pears that  from  1830  to  i«3ii^  before  the  tottr»  were  closed^  the 
annual  average  of  infanticides  in  France  was  io4.  From  1835 
to  1840,  it  rose  to  i34  ;  from  fS40  to  is45  to  147  ;  and  it  was  174 
in  1847^  while  criminal  statistics,  show  that  other  crimes  have 
decreased  from  I835  to  1846.  As  for  indirect  infanticide  before 
birth,  the  number  of  such  cases  has  doubled  in  most  depart- 
ments ;  in  the  Charente,  the  Basses  Alpes,  &c.,  it  has  trebled, 
and  risen  to  four  and  five  times  its  amount  in  the  H^rault,  Mor- 
bihan,  Orne,  and  Maine  ct  Loire.  Public  opinion  is  now  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  revival  of  the  tours.  In  i848^  forty-fo«r  coun- 
cils general  voted  in  favour  of  them,  and  eleven  only  declared 
themselves  decidedly  hostile  to  them ;  and  the  Commission  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  Public  Assistance,  in  whose  name  M.  de 
Melun  wrote  his  report,  has  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  tour$ 
toy  a  large  majority,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  cruel  le- 
gislation of  1833  will  soon  disappear  ft-om  the  Statute-booR. 
The  number  of  foundling-hospitals  was  29«  in  i832  ;  at  present 
only  1 5i  remain  in  all  France.  But  the  above  named  commis- 
f4on  strongly  recommends  tbe  establishment  of  agricnltnral  eo- 
lollies  for  foundlings  and  orphans,  17  of  which  are  already  ia 
existence,  and  have  produced  excellent  results  in  a  sanitary  and 
educational  point  of  view.  The  yearly  average  number  of  founds 
lings  received  here,  calculated  upon  the  last  it  years,  is  i'i99f 
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institution  for  1 84  8  amounted  to  1 ,37  8 , 2 1 3  fr.  The  physiciaii 
is  Dr.  Guillot ;  surgeon,  Dr.  Thevenot  de  St.  Blaise.  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  this  hospital  are  very  admirable.  The 
children  are  first  placed  in  a  general  reception-room,  called 
La  Creche,  where  they  are  visited  in  the  morning  by  the  phy- 
sicians, and  assigned  to  the  different  infirmaries.  These  ai-e 
four  in  number :  for  medical  cases ;  for  surgical  cases ;  for 
measles ;  and  for  ophthalmic  cases.  In  each  of  these  rooms, 
as  well  as  in  the  Creclte,  cradles  are  placed  round  the  walls 
in  rows,  and  several  nurses  are  constantly  employed  in  attend- 
ing to  them.  An  inclined  bed  is  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  on 
which  the  children  who  require  it  are  laid,  and  chairs  are  ranged 
in  a  warm  comer,  in  which  children  of  sufficient  age  and 
strength  sit  part  of  the  day.  The  utmost  cleanliness  prevails, 
and  every  thing  is  conducted  with  great  care  and  vigilance. 

In  the  same  building  is  the  Hospice  des  Orphelins,  orginally 
founded  in  1 669  for  orphan  girls,  but,  in  1 809,  opened  to  orphan 
boys  also.  Children  whose  parents  are  dead,  or  whose  parents 
certify  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  them,  are 
received  from  the  ages  of  2  to  14,  by  order  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police.  Poor  persons  falling  ill,  and  being  obliged  to  go  to  an 
hospital,  may  send  their  children  until  they  are  themselves 
cured  and  able  to  return  to  their  occupations.  Persons  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  have  the  same  facility.  They  arc 
all  educated  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  are  placed 
out  in  trades,  when  the  period  of  their  residence  is  expired, 
which  is  at  the  age  of  2 1 .  The  treatment  they  experience  is 
one  of  great  care  and  kindness,  and  the  institution  has  been 
very  successful  in  producing  useful  members  of  society.  As 
soon  as  children  fall  ill  in  tihis  hospice  tiiey  are  transferred  to 
the  Hdpital  des  Enfants  Malades,  provided  they  be  not  older 
than  15  ;  in  that  case  they  are  sent  to  other  hospitals. 

Both  this  and  the.  preceding  establishment  are  under  the 
especial  superintendence  of  the  Sceurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Pauley 
or  Sceurs  de  Chariti,  The  days  of  admission  to  visit  these 
institutions  are  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  12  to  4. 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (Hommes),  34,  rue  des  Recollcts, 
and  150,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin. — ^This  hospice  was 
established  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Recollets  in  1802. 
The  buildings  are  spacious  and  airy,  and  have  an  extensive 
garden  attached  to  them.  The  number  of  men  admissible  into 
this  house  is  500.  About  30  of  the  old  men  work  for  their 
own  benefit.  It  formerly  contained  children,  but  these  are 
now  sent  to  Arras,  where,  if  their  health  admits  of  it,  they 
learn  trades ;  on  attaining  the  age  of  20  they  are  sent  to  Bicetre. 
D^.  Duplay  inhabits  this  hospice,  and  Sceurs  de  ChariU 
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attend.    The  patients  may  receive  visitors  daily  from  12  to  3. 

Hospice  des  Inairc^les  (Femmes),  42,  rue  de  Sevres. — In 
lliis  institution  there  are  600  beds  for  women,  70  for  children, 
and  15  apartments  or  rooms  for  the.  persons  employed.  Vi- 
sitors are  admitted  from  1  to  4.  Dr.  Lafond  littends,  and  the 
inmates  arc  waited  on  by  the  Soeurs  de  Charite, 

Hospice  des  Quinze-VingtSj  38,  rue  de  Charenton,  for  the  re- 
ception of  adult  blind  persons.  The  number  of  fandlies  living 
here  is  300 ;  the  blind  are  received  with  their  families,  ana 
encouraged  to  marry,  if  single.  In  a  few  instances  both 
husband  and  wife  are  blind.  None  are  admitted  but  those 
both  blind  and  indigent,  and  such  are  received  here  from  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Each  blind  person,  if  unmarried,  re- 
ceives 20  sous  a-day,  if  married  26  sous,  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, with  1%  lb.  of  bread;  they  are  lodged  gratuitously.  The 
children  arc  sent  to  a  primary  school ;  and  an  asylum  is  in- 
stituted for  them  in  the  hospital,  where  boys  and  girls  remain 
till  14,  and  receive  3  sous  a-day.  Their  apprentice  fees  are 
paid  by  the  establishment.  Those  children  that  are  blind  are 
sent  to  the  Institution  Nationak  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  (see 
loth  Arrondissement).  Besides  the  inmates  of  this  hospital, 
there  are  600  out-door  pensioners  attached  to  it,  divided  into 
three  classes,  who  receive,  1st  class,  100  fr.;  2nd  class,  150  fr.; 
and  3rd  class,  200  fr.  per  annum.  Physicians,  Lacrozc  and 
Andrieux.    Strangers  are  admitted  daily  from  10  to  3. 

Infirmerie  de  Marie  Therese,  116,  rue  d'Enfer. — ^This  hos- 
pice, founded  by  the  Viscountess  de  Chateaubriand,  in  1819, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Duchess  d*Angouleme,  who  became 
its  patroness.  The  persons  received  here  are  sick  ecclesiastics, 
natives  or  foreigners.  The  house  contains  50  beds,  but  the 
institution  being  destined  for  persons  who  have  moved  in 
respectable  society,  the  furniture,  linen,  food,  &c.,  are  greatly 
superior  to  what  are  generally  found  in  establishments  of  the 
kind.  Physicians,  MM.  Charpentier  and  Bossu;  surgeon, 
M .  Hervez  de  Chegoin.  The  inmates  are  attended  by  the  SoRurs 
de  St,  Vincent  de  Paule,  The  infirmary  is  supported  by  vo- 
luntary contributions,  and  is  under  the  Archbishop's  control. 

Maison  Hospitaliere  d*Enghien,  8,  rue  Picpus,  is  a  small 
hospice  called  after  the  unfortunate  duke  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  was  founded  by  his  mother,  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon,  in 
1819,  and  after  her  death  it  was  supported  by  Madame  Ade- 
liukle.  The  situation  is  airy,  and  the  utmost  cleanliness  and 
order  prevail  in  the  establishment.  It  contains  50  beds,  of 
which  18  are  for  women,  12  for  old  men,  permanently  resid- 
ing there,  and  20  for  convalescent  patients.  The  Scaurs  de 
St,  Vincent  de  Paule  attend  the  inmates.    Physician,  M.  Pain, 
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Besides  these,  there  are  the  Hospice  Si.  Michel,  at^.  Mmn^, 
for  12  septuagenarians,  and  the  hospice  de  la  Reconnaissance^ 
at  Petit-Letang,  in  the  commvine  of  Garches,  ^or  wor){iijea 
belonging  to  certain  specified  trades,  and  aged  upwards  of  60, 
The  following  institutions  may  be  classed  amoiigthe  hospices : 
The  Salpdtrierej  or  Hdpital  dc  la  Vieillesse,  for  details  of 
which  see  page  1 57 . 
The  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles.  (See  p.  382.) 
The  Institution  des  Sourds  Muets,  (See  p.  445.) 
Asile  de  la  Providence. — This  institution  was  founded  in 
1 804  by  M.  and  Madame  Micault  dc  la  Vxeuville,  and  patronized 
by  Louis  XVUI.     It  offers  a  retreat  to  old  persons  of  60  and 
upwards,  at  the  cost  of  600  fr.  each  per  annum.    The  Society 
de  la  Providence  (see  below)  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  establishment ;   the  'Ministry  of  the  Interior  also  pays 
10,000  fr.  per  annum,  and  has  Uie  right  of  nomination  to  16 
gratuitous  places.     A  few  of  the  pensioners  pay  only  500  fr. 
At  present  the  number  of  imnates  is  68.    The  director  is 
namJed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    The  establishment  is 
at  13,  Barricre  des  Martyrs,  extra  muros, 

CuARiTAfiLE  SocupTiES. — Societe  de  la  Providence. — The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  give  out^door  relief  to  poor  fa- 
milies, and  to  blind  persons,  to  procure  to  poor  children  a 
Christian  education,  besides  teaching  them  a  trade,  and  lastly 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Asile  de  la  Providence 
(see  above)  by  anaimual  payment  of  0,000  fr. 

SociSte  de  la  Morale  Chretienne,  9,  rue  St.  Guillaume. — 
This  society,  founded  in  1821,  principally  by  the  Dujie  de  La- 
rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of 
orphans  during  their  apprenticeship,  the  aid  of  poor  working 
people,  the  gratuitous  defence  of  prisoners,  and  the  protection 
of  liberated  convicts,  by  procuring  them  work,  and  inducing 
them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  The  society  exercises  a 
strict  watch  over  those  receiving  its  protection, 

Societe  Charitable  de  St.  Frangois  de  Regis. — The  object 
of  this  association,  the  director  of  which  is  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  is  to  promote  marriage  among  poor  people  living  in 
concubinage,  and  to  contribute  to  the  legitimizing  of  their 
offspring.  Many  thousands  of  persons  and  children  haye  been 
benefited  by  it  since  its  establishment  in  1826. 

Societe  Centrale  d' Education  et  d* Assistance  pour  les 
Sourds-Muets  en  France. — Founded  in  1850  by  the  director, 
council,  and  professors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of 
Paris.  Its  object  is  to  procure  the  advantages  of  instruction 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  to  bind  them  apprentice,  afford  them 
every  manner  of  assistanpe,  and  aid  them  in  theii*  old  ag^. 
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President,  M.  Dufaure.    Honorary  preeldeaitg,  the  Prefect  tM 

the  Seine  amd  the  Archbishop  of  Pans. 

SociM  TiU4laire  et  PatemeUe  dBs  OrpheUns^^F&okM 
in  1640,  under  the  patronage  of  the  AreU)i8hop  of  Paris.  Th« 
ohieet  of  this  society  is  to  protect  orphans,  and  especially  to 
induce  them  to  apply  to  agricultural  pursuits,  by  sending 
them  to  tiie  Colonies  Agricoks  of  France.  Pvesideiit,  M.  da 
Tur^we ;  hooaraiy  preadait,  &e  Arefabi^op  of  Paris. 

SocUte  de  Charite  MatemeUe,  4,  rue  de  MenarB.^^Forty» 
four  ladies  of  rank  ccHupose  the  coundl  of  admiaistratioB,  and 
distribute  asdstanee  in  the  different  ammdissflmeiits.  Its  ol^ 
ject  is  to  aid  poor  women  in  childbed,  and  eneourage  thmm  to 
suckle  their  own  children. 

Socidte  Philanthropi^pie,  13,  rue  du  Grand  Chantier. — 
Founded  in  17  SO,  undi^  the  patronage  of  Liwis  XVI.,  £or  a^ 
fording  rdief  to  suiering  humanity.  The  funds  are  employed 
in  distributing  food  to  the  indigent,  gratuitous  advice  and  »o* 
dicine  to  the  sick,  and  in  agisting  charitable  establishments. 
They  have  1  o  public  kitchens,  called  foumeanx,  open  A  months 
of  the  year,  to  disU*ibute  cheap  provisiodB  to  ihe  poor,  to 
whom  oons  of  the  value  of  2  sous  are  graluitoualy  given, 
enabling  them  to  get  dishes  of  3  sous  value  upon  payment  of 
i  sou.  Charitable  persons  may  buy  these  bons  at  10  fr.  ar 
hundred,  lor  distribution.    Presidoit,  General  de  Montfbrt. 

SooietS  Allemande  de  Bienfai$imce^  3S,  me  Richer,  etU^ 
blished  m  1844,  is  piecisciy  similar  to  the  British  CharitaUe 
Fund  with  respect  to  G^mans.  Members  pay  from  10  to  15  fr. 
a-year,  or  150  ir.  for  lijfe.    Presidait :  M.  Cohn. 

SodeU  Protestante  de  Privoyame  ^  de  Secours  Mutuels, 
r-^-Gomposed  of  ProtestaMs,  and  formed  in  1826,  feo  afford  mO' 
dical  advice,  medicine,  and  2  fr.  a-day  to  gkk  members,  who 
pay  »  subscription  of  24  fr.  a-year.  Office,  54,  rue  TArbre  See. 

SocUte  HmetiqUe.-^Thi^  society,  established  in  1822,  is 
composed  of  Swiss  of  all  the  Cantons,  and  wiUiout  distinetion 
of  religion.  Its  objects  are  to  establish  a  bond  of  union,  and 
to  afford  relief  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  are  in  distress. 
Olfice,  3,  rue  de  I'OratoireSt,  Honore. 

Sociite  de^  Sauveieurs  de  la  Seine^^h^  society  devkes 
measures  for  saving  the  lives  of  persons  in  danger  of  being 
drowned,  and  also  for  rescuing  boats  oU  the  Sdne.  It  holds 
ite  sittings  at.the  Hotel  de  ViUe.    President,  M.  Roqssdle. 

Sooiete  pmr  le  Pl(mmen4  en  Apprmtissage  des  Ofphelim, 
-r^eets  at  the  Hotel  de  ¥iUe.  President,  M.  de  Cambaeeres. 

Societi  des  Amis  de  la  VmUesse.-r^oeii  at  the  Hdtd  de 
yille.    President,  U,  Dallf^et. 
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.   Association  pour  les  Jeunes  Orphelins, — ^Meets  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.    President,  M.  Michelot. 

Besides  the  above  benevolent  societies,  there  are  in  Paris 
several  associations  de  travail  pour  les  pauvres  (work-sode- 
ties),  at  the  head  of  Tvhich  are  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  meet 
to  inake  articles,  which  are  collected,  and  at  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  them  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Lotteries  ard 
also  formed  during  the  course  of  the  winter  in  the  dififarent 
arrondissements,  to  which  artists  and  benevolent  perscms  are 
invited  to  contribute  their  .works,  &c.  Considerable  swoA 
are  thus  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  tickets,  and  are  dislnbuted 
to  the  poor  by  the  Mayors.  In  most  of  the  parishes  of  Puris 
also  there  are  associations  de  bienfaisance,  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  and  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Other  Charitable  Institutions. — ^The  following,  not  coi»- 
prised  in  the  preceding  classes,  are  worthy  of  mention : 

British  Charitable  Fund. — This  excellent  institution  Was 
formed  in  1 822,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Ambassador, 
for  the  relief  of  distressed  British  subjects.  The  funds,  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription,  are  managed  by  a  committee,  who  meet 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  at  2  3 ,  rue  de  Ponthieu .  One  great 
object  of  this  society  is  to  afford  relief  to  necessitous  British  sub- 
jects, and  assist  them  in  returning  home.  To  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  it  may  be  said  that  but  few  persons  of  distinctioB 
or  fortune  visit  Paris  without  contributing,  by  subscriptions  or 
donations,  to  the  Fund.  Subscriptions  and  donations  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee,  by  the  British  Consul,  and  by  Messrs. 
RothschUd ;  Callaghan ;  Galignani.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved in  1849  was  1500;  of  those  sent  to  England,  228. 
.  British.  Medical  Institution,  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children,  1  bis,  rue  du  Colysee,  Champs  Ely- 
sees. — ^This  institution  was  opened  in  1846,  for  th&benefit  of 
British  and  American  subjects,  who  receive  advice  and  medi- 
cines gratuitously.  It  was  founded  and  is  suj^rted  by  Dr. 
Higgins,  who  attends  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  firom  1 2  to  1 . 

Maison  St.  Casimir,  rue  d'lvry. — For  this  interesting  Po- 
ll^ institution  see  page  462. 

Sociit4  des  Amis  de  VEnfance^  24 ,  Place  St.  Germain  FAuxer- 
rois. — ^This  society  is  formed  for  the  protection  (nclinstruction 
of  male  children. 

Maison  pour  les  Enfants  DelaissSs,  31,  rue  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs,  for  protecting  deserted  young  girls,  and  such  as 
have  lost  their  mothers.  After  receiving  a  moral  education, 
they  are  placed  out  as  apprentices.  Thcmmiber  of  pupils  is  loo. 

Institution  St.  Nicolas,  112,  rue  de  Vaugirajrd,  for  the  re- 
ception of  male  orphans.    Their  number  at  present  is  630.  II 
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oontaiiis  25  workshops,  where  the  duMren  confided  to  its  care 
may  learn  the  trade  their  Mends  desire.  Gardening  and  com- 
merce are  also  taught.  The  cost  of  board  is  300  fr.,  and  240  fr. 
only  for  orphans  having  neither  father  nor  mother.  A  branch 
estabhdmient  exists  at  Issy,  containing  350  orphans. 

Maison  des  Dicuxmcsses,  93,  rue  de  ReuiUy,  faubourg  St. 
Antoine. — ^These  are  Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity,  instituted 
Bi  1842,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  the 
eare  of  Protestant  patients,  to  prevent  their  religious  tenets 
being  tampered  with  on  their  death-bed. 

EtabUssement  des  Filatures,  Impasse  des  Hospitalieres,  2, 
Place  desVosges,  gives  work  to  about  3800  poor  women,  who 
receive  hemp  for  spinning,  for  which  they  are  paid  a  certain 
sum.  There  are  beisides  1 60  weavers,  for  whom  frames  and 
tools  are  procured  gratuitously. 

Creches,  or  Nurseries,  are  benevolent  institutions  for  the 
following  purpose.  Poor  women,  working  out  of  doors,  de- 
posit their  babies  there  in  the  morning,  return  to  suckle  them 
at  the  proper  hours,  and  take  them  home  in  the  evening.  If 
Weaned,  the  child  has  a  little  basket  to  itself.  The  creches  are 
open  from  half  past  5  a.  m.  to  8  in  the  evening.  Each  mother  ' 
pays  20  centimes  per  day  to  the  nurses  of  the  establishment. 
Medical  and  every  other  necessary  attendance  is  provided  at 
tiiese  really  philanthropic  establishments,  of  which  there  is 
one  in  each  arrondissement.  The  Soci^t6  des  Creches,  which, 
as  its  name  denotes,  has  been  established  for  the  promotion 
of  these  useful  institutions,  holds  its  sittings  at  the  Mairie  of 
the  1st  arrondissement,  11,  rue  d'Anjou.  Persons  desirous  of 
visiting  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  may  apply  at  the  Creche, 
148,  rue  St.  Lazare,  which  receives  alxHit  70  children  daily ; 
they  are  superintended  by  a  matron  and  six  assistants. 

Direction  GM^ale  des  Nourrices,  18,  rue  Ste.  Apolline, 
attached  to  the  Central  Administration  of  Hospitals,  affords 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and  its  environs  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing wet-nurses  in  whom  they  may  confide,  and  secures  to  the 
nurses  the  payment  of  their  wages.  There  are  also  several 
private  establishments  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  et  Secours  a  Domicile. — ^In  each 
of  the  12  arrondissements  there  is,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  General  Cominission  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance,  a  bureau  to  afford  relief  to  aged  and  infirm  per- 
sons, and  poor  women  having  large  families,  and  gratuitous 
advice  and  medicine  to  the  sick,  at  their  own  houses.  An  in- 
firmary is  attached  to  each  bureau.  The  relief  consists  of 
bread,  meat,  firing,  and  clothing;  besides  which  a  monthly 
allowance  of  3  fr.  is  given  to  those  who  are  affected  with  palsy 
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in  twi> limbs;  $  lr.  to  those  who  are  bliod,  aod  those  wlioaie 
upwards  of  7d  years  old;  and  8  to  those  who  are  turned  $o. 
Each  bureau  consists  of  the  mayor  (who  is  president  ex^offhio)^ 
the  <jieputy-mayors,  as  well  as,  in  general,  of  the  rector  of  t^ 
parish,  the  curates  of  the  chapels  of  ease,  and  the  protestanl 
minister,  where  there  is  a  church  of  that  persuasion ;  12  mana- 
gers, diosen  by  the  Minister  of  the  Intedor ;  and  the  s^omsm^ 
saries  for  the  poor,  and  Dames  de  Charite,  whose  number  is 
determined  by  the  bureau.  (1) 

Nearly  connected  with  charitaMe  institutions  are  the  So* 
ci^T^  OE  SecouRS  MuTU£i.s  ENTRS  OuYRiERfi. — ^Thare  are 
about  na  of  these  beneOt  soeieties,  composed  of  about  14,000 
members.    The  most  ancient,  St,  Anne,  dates  from  1694. 

AmiiNiSTRATiON  DU  MoKT  BE  PitTt,  18,  rue  des  Blancs 
Manteaux,  and  7 ,  rue  du  Paradis,  au  Marais.^-This  establishr 
m^it  has  one  8iJiccur$ale  at  14,  rue  des  Petits  Augustins,  and 
two  auxiliary  offices,  one  at  6,  rue  <Ie  la  Montagne  Ste.  G^ 
nevieve,  and  another  at  14,  rue  de  la  Pepiniere,  The  Mont  de 
Pjete  was  created  in  1777  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals.  It 
epjoys  the  exclusive  privilege  of  lending  upon  moveable  (^ects, 
fouTrfifths  of  the  value  of  gold  and  sUv^  .articles,  and  twd* 
thirds  of  the  value  of  other  effects.  The  interest  for  money 
which  it  borrows  varies  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  times; 
it  is  generally  4  per  cent.;  the  lowest  rate  at  which  it  has  ev&t 
been  able  to  effect  a  loan  was  VA  per  cent.  The  interest  to 
the  public  upon  pledge  used  to  be  12  per  ceiU;  it  is  now  ro- 

(i)  It  appears  from  an  official  statistical  statement,  that  from 
1800  to  1814,  the-Bureaux  de  Bienfaisanee  and  other  similar  esta- 
blishments received  through  legacies  and  other  gifts  5,942,265  fr., 
showing  a  yearly  average  of  424,447  ftr.  From  i84  4  to  isso, 
they  received  51,026,774  fr.;  yearly  average,  3,i89,i73  fr.;  and 
from  1830  to  1846,  the.  receipts  were  31,255,816  fr.;  yearly  ave- 
rage, 1,9^3,488  fr.  Thus,  in  a  space  of  46  years,  upwards  oC 
122,504,450  fr.  have  been  expended  in  public  charity  under  tho 
management  of  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisanee,  legacies  under 
300  fr.  not  included,  those  not  requiring  an  authorisation  from 
the  government.  In  1 848,  the  receipts  amounted  to  2,195,338  fr.; 
the  expenditure  was  1,020,795  fr.  The  number  of  poor  re- 
lieved were  95,709,  distributed  as  follows  in  the  12  arrondisse- 
ments  i^ist^  5,428;  2d,  4,219;  3d,  2,556;  4th,  3,2^35;  5th, 
8483;   6th,   11,325;    7th,    8,629;  8th,  16,611;  9ih,   7,431  ;    10th, 

6,758;  nth,  5,051;  i2th,  15,983.  In  1848  there  were  29,282 
heads  of  families  dependent  on  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
capital,  of  whom  8,272  were  born  in  Paris,  4,740  were  born  out 
of  Paris  but  married  in  it,  and  1 6,270  both  born  and  married  in 
the  provinces.  Of  the  whole  number  1 5,230  were  above  60  years 
of  age,  1,143  from  so  to  69,  32  fi*om  90  to  99,  and  1  above  100 
years  of  age. 
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dueeii  to  9,  or  ^  per  ceat.  for  15  dayg,  b^ng  the«hdrtoit  tens 
oa  which  it  can  be  leal  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  month,  th* 
interest  of  which  must  be  paid  entire,  even  though  the  loam 
last  but  a  few  days.  The  pledges  of  the  day  before  are  brought 
every  morning  from  the  offices  of  the  diiferent  camrniision^ 
naires  to  the  warehouses  of  the  central  establishment,  or  to 
the  succursale,  A  caisse  d^d-comptes  enables  borrowers  to 
refund  at  intervals  portioas  of  sums  advanced  (even  1  fr»  ift 
received),  so  as  gradually  to  extiaguish  the  loan ;  few,  however, 
avail  thenjselves  of  it.  Parties  must  be  known  and  dcHnioi* 
liated,  or  produce  a  passport  or  papers  m  regie,  otherwifle 
they  cannot  pledge  any  article.  About  3000  are  ^Mged  daily. 
Loans  ar«  effected  from  9  to  4 ,  and  articles  are  redeemed  froai 
9  to  2.  After  a  year,  the  oft'ect**  are  liable  to  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion, and  the  surplus  paid  to  the  borrower,  on  application 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  duplicate,  after  which 
time  the  surplus  is  given  to  the  Administration  de  VAssis^ 
tance  Publiqus.  Within  one  or  two  moaths,  however,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year  the  duplicate  can  be  renewed, 
on  payment  of  the  interest  due  upoa  it ;  suid  it  is  then  good  for 
another  year.  -  There  are  22  commissioners  established  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town  to  receive  articles  in  pledge  for  the 
Mont  de  Piete,  but  they  take  an  extra  2  per  cent,  for  the  first 
.  loan,  2  per  cent,  more  for  every  renewal,  1  per  cent,  on  re- 
deeming, or  1  per  cent,  more  for  cashing  the  surplus  in  case 
the  pledge  has  been  sold,  (i)    AU  the  appraisers  ace  conjotntljr 

(i)  The  yearly  average  of  the  operations  of  the  Mont  de  ViM 
for  the  last  1 5  years,  calculated  from  official  documents,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Articles  pledged,  1,313,000;  amount  of  loans,  2'i,860,ooofr.; 
average  »um  lent  upon  each  article,  17  fr.  4oc.{  articles  re^ 
deemed  and  pledged  anew,  237,935 ;  amount  of  money  re^ 
turned,  5,54i,94o  fr.;  average  sum  per  artii-le,  24  fr.  3o  c;  arti** 
cles  definitively  redeemed,  9«6,663;  sums  received,  i,584,i7of!r.; 
average  sum  per  article,  15  fr.  90  c;  articles  sold,  73,694 ( 
amount  cleared  by  sale,  i, 283, 060  fr.;  expenses  of  admioistratioa, 
4,107,879  fr.;  total  of  receipts,  1,577,023  fr.;  total  of  expenditure, 
1,343,955  fr.  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Mont  de  Pi^te,  233,068  fr. 
In  these  averages  are  included  tlie  operations  of  the  Cotrmiission^ 
naires,  whose  average  account  is  as  follows  :  Articles  pledged 
(but  including  a  great  number  of  articles  pledged  <tfily  for  a  few 
liours,  and  therefore  not  entered  into  the  books  01  the  Mont  dje 
Pi6ie),  1,654,924;  amount  of  loans,  22,937,864  fr.;  total  profits, 
sales  included,  176,324  fr.  The  average  number  of  articles  de- 
livered to  the  Police  on  suspicion  of  theft  is  391,  representing 
loans  to  the  amount  of  8,555  fr.  A  progressive  increase  has 
continually  prevailed  ever  since  the  origin  of  the  estublishment. 
The  Mont  de  Piet^  employs  3ao  persons,  whose  salaries  ajuount 
to  601,200  fr.    In  the  severe  winter  of  is47,  i^u  establ|8hme>%t 
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responsible  for  the  value  set  upon  the  articles.  The  Mont 
de  Piete  is  insured  for  6,000,000  fr.;  the  succursales  for 
2,000,000  fr.  (1) 

Savings  Bank  (Caisse  d'Epargne  et  de  Pr^voyance), 
founded  in  1818;  has  its  central  office  at  9,  rue  Coq  Heron  : 
there  are  10  dependent  offices  at  the  Mairies,  those  of  the  3d 
and  4th  arrondissements  excepted,  open  on  Sundays  and  Mon- 
days, and  several  in  th3  banlieue,  open  on  Sundays  only. 
The  administration  is  nearly  gratuitous,  being  mostly  paid 
out  of  money  with  which  it  was  endowed  by  the  original 
founders.  Deposits  of  from  1  fr.  to  3oo  fr.  are  received  at 
one  time,  and  inscribed  in  a  Uvret  given  to  the  depositor,  who 
is  not  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  in  his  own  name.  The 
rate  of  interest  for  the  eusuing  year  is  fixed  by  the  council  of 
directors  in  the  month  of  December ;  it  is  at  present  4^4  per 
cent.  Not  more  than  1 500  fr.  can  be  paid  by  the  same  person, 
nor  is  the  holder  allowed  to  have  more  than  2,000  fr.  to  his 
account,  including  interest ;  the  delay  between  the  demand  and 
the  reimbursement  of  any  deposit  must  not  exceed  1 2  days. 
In  1 849  th«:e  were  in  France  upwards  of  400  of  these  esta- 
blishments. The  bank  upon  demand  buys  rentes  or  stock 
with  the  money  in  hand,  provided  it  be  sufficient  to  insure 
10  fr.  interest.  All  the  money  received,  which  here,  as  in  the 
departments,  mostly  belongs  to  workmen  and  servants,  is 
paid  over  to  the  Caisse  des  Depdts  et  Consignations,  The 
sudden  deniand  for  the  repayment  of  deposits  inmiediately 
after  the  revolution  of  1848  led  to  some  modification  of  the 
regulations,  by  which  a  longer  notice  is  now  required.  (2) 

allowed  all  articles  pledged  for  sums  not  exceeding  lo  fr.,  and 
consisting  of  necessary  utensils,  tools,  and  clothes,  to  be  redeemed 
free  of  interest. 

(i)  From  ofQcial  documents  it  appears  that  there  are  45  Monts 
de  Pi6t6  in  France,  of  which  five  lend  gratuitously.  Before  1 789, 
there  were  only  22  of  these  establishments  in  operation.  In  1 847 , 
the  number  of  pledges  was  3,4oo,087,  representing  a  value  of 
48,922,251  fr.  20  c. ;  Paris  alone  doing  more  business  in  advanc- 
ing money  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  The  duration  of  time 
fior  which  articles  are  pledged  is  not  very  great.  One  half  of  the 
loans  vary  fp»m  i  ft*,  to ^'5  fr.,  and  more  than  two-thirds  do  not 
reach  10  ft*.;  only  about  700  are  above  1,000  fr.,  and  30  above 
5,000  fr. 

(2)  Before  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  Paris  Savings-bank  could 
boast  184,000  depositors,  who  had  confided  upwards  of  80  mil- 
lions of  francs  to  its  care.  This  sum  had  been  advanced  to  the 
government  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  that  being  considered 
the  surest  mode  of  investment.  But  immediately  after  the  days 
of  February,  the  Provisional  Government,  finding  it  impofisible 
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Freemasons. — ^The  order  of  Freemasons  is  the  only  secret 
society  in  France  not  forbidden  by  law.  It  is  administered 
by  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  wluch  has  its  offices  and  holds 
its  sittings  at  10,  rue  des  Mathurins  St.  Jacques.  It  has  up- 
wards of  500  ateliers  under  its  authority  in  France,  the  French 
Colonies,  and  foreign  parts.  General  or  sectional  meetings  take 
place  regularly  once  a-month.  Visiting  brethren  having  the 
degree  of  Master  are  admitted  to  them.  M.  Desanlis,  advocate 
at  the  Court  of  Appeal,  is  President  of  the  Grand  Orient.  The 
private  meetings  of  the  different  ateliers  of  Paris  are  held  every 
evening  at  7  p.  m.,  at  No.  45,  rue  de  Crenelle  St.  Honore. 
Freemasons  are  admitted  to  them'on  presenting  their  diplomas. 

COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS.— The  Chamber  of  Com- 
MERGE  consists  of  the  prefect  of  the  department  and  1 5  bankers 
or  merchants,  5  of  whom  are  elected  annually  by  the  patented 
merchants  of  Paris,  who  have  carried  on  business  in  it  for  one 
year  at  least.  They  communicate  with  the  government  upon 
commercial  affairs,  superintend  buildings  connected  with  com- 

to  meet  the  claimg  of  the  depositors  in  the  midst  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  moment,  stopped  the  reimbursement  of  the 
livrets,  thus  unavoidably  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  holders, 
who  naturally  belonged  to  the  necessitous  classes.  Neverthe- 
less, after  some  time,  a  sum  of  100,000  fr.  was  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  small  instalments  to  the  depositors  who  were  most 
in  need  of  assistance.  Subsequently,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  sums  due  by  the  state  to  the  Sav- 
ings bank  were  consolidated  in  5  %  rentes,  at  the  rate  of  80  fr. 
But  the  fall  which  ensued  in  French  Securities  again  proved 
highly  disastrous  to  the  holders  of  livretSf  and  neutralised  the 
beneficial  effects  which  might  otherwise  have  been  expected  from 
that  decree.  To  remedy  this,  another  decree  was  passed,  Nov. 
21,  1848,  making  up  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  so  &.  and 
the  average  rate  during  the  preceding  three  months,  viz.,  71  fr. 
60  c,  by  granting  new  livrets  to  that  amount.  This  measure 
proved  a  precious  boon  to  the  holders,  and  although  it  could  not 
at  once  relieve  the  Savings-bank  from  the  prostration  into  which 
it  had  sunk,  it  nevertheless  effectually  restored  public  confi- 
dence. The  difference  compensated  by  the  new  livrets  amounted 
to  7,226,796  fr.  These  various  operations,  requiring  minute 
calculations  upon  numerous  small  sums,  cost  immense  time  and 
labour,  and  the  report  of  the  Savings-bank  for  1848  states  the 
curious  fact,  that  upwards  of  25  millions  of  figures  had  been 
written  for  that  purpose.  The  receipts  amounted  in  1848,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sums  due  by  government,  and  converted  into 
rentes,  to  10,497,053  fr.,  about  one-eighth  of  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  receipts  rose  in  1849  to  15,542,274  fir.,  paid 
by  173,029  depositors.  The  reimbursements  amounted  to 
2,621,062  fr.,  paid  to  18,066  holders  of  livrets,  9,342  of  whom 
received  the  total  amount  of  *their  deposits. 
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Aerce,  dad  attend  t^  the  execution  of  thfe  laws  against  «mug- 
gM]^,  ficc.    They  meet  at  the  Exchange  every  Wednesday. 

The  Exchange  is  open  daily  from  i  till  3  for  the  negotiatioil 
of  pnblic  effects,  and  till  5*4  o'clock  for  other  transactions. 
60  agents  de  change,  60  cowrtiers  de  commerce,  and  8  cvur- 
tiers  d'assurance,  named  by  the  goyernment,  are  alone  autho- 
rised to  transact  puWic  business  here.  The  negotiation  of 
Stock,  railroad  shares,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  belongs  exdu- 
rively  to  the  agents  de  change,  but  bills  are  aUowed  by  tote- 
rance  to  be  negotiated  by  brokers.  The  courtiers  de  commerce 
certify  the  price  of  gold  and  alver,  fix  the  price  of  merchandize, 
rates  of  freight,  &c.  The  courtiers  d*assurance  Qx  the  rates  of 
insurances,  &c.  The  legal  price  of  public  effects  and  goods  is 
fixed  daily  at  the  close  of  Change  by  the  agents  de  change  and 
courtiers,  and  registered  by  the  Commissaire  de  la  Bourse. 

Bank  of  France,  rue  de  la  VriUiere. — ^This  institution  was 
formed  in  1 863,  by  a  law  ^hich  gave  it  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  issuing  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  at  sight,  until  the  31st 
December  1867.  By  an  understanding  come  to  in  1848  with 
the  independent  banks  of  the  departments,  the  latter  have  now 
become  mere  branch-banks  of  the  Bank  of  France.  It  also 
has  a  branch-bank  at  Algiers.  It  is  directed  by  a  governor, 
2  deputy  governors,  1 5  regents,  3  censors,  and  a  council,  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  which  superintends  the  disc^unt^. 
The  governor  presides  over  the  council  of  regency,  and  every 
year  a  general  council,  composed  of  200  of  the  greatest  share- 
holders, audits  the  accounts  of  the  institution.  The  operations 
of  the  Bank  consist  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange  or  to  order, 
at  dates  which  cannot  exceed  three  months,  stmnped  and  gua- 
ranteed by  at  least  three  signatures  of  merchants  or  others  of 
undoubted  credit;  in  advancing  money  on  government  bills, 
of  Rxed  dates ;  in  advancing  money  on  bullion  or  foreign  gold 
and  silver  coin ;  in  keeping  an  account  for  voluntary  deposits 
of  every  kind,  government  securities  national  and  foreign, 
^ares,  contracts,  bonds  of  every  kind,  bills  of  exchange, 
other  biUs^  and  all  engagements  to  wder  or  to  bearer,  gold 
and  silver  hssts,  national  and  foreign  coin,  and  diamonds,  with 
a  charge  for  keeping,  according  to  the  value  of  the  depoi»t, 
which  cannot  exceed  an  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  for  every  period 
of  six  months  and  under ;  in  undertaking  to  recover  the  pay- 
nifent  of  bills  on  account  of  individuals  and  public  establisu- 
ments  having  accounts  current  with  the  Bank ;  to  receive  in  a 
current  account  sums  from  individuals  and  public  estaUish- 
meiits,  and  to  pay  the  engagements  it  thereby  contracts,  to  tbe 
amount  of  the  sums  entrusted.  The  bank  is  open  from  9  to  4 
daily,  except  Sundays  and  festivals,  for  the  exchange  ot  WIls 
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agaiast  dfiecie  a&d  for  discouiiUiig.  To  be  admitted  to  dis* 
eount^  md  to  have  a  running  accotint  at  the  bank,  a  r«cftiest 
Anist  be  made  in  writing  to  tbe  governor,  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  three  w^^known  persons.  The  uMtfruct  of  bank 
shares  nay  be  ceded,  but  the  lee^simpie  may  still  be  disposed 
il.  The  aiiares  may  be  immobiHiSes,  that  is,  converted  into 
tesl  psoperty,  by  a  dedaration  of  the  proprietor ;  they  are 
then,  like  any  kind  of  real  property,  8Ub)ect  to  the  saoi^laws, 
moA  have  the  same  f^erogatives.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  which  at  first  consisted  of  4$  millions  of  francs,  has 
fBBce  bi^n  doubled,  and  would  now  be  represented  by  90,000 
i^ares  of  1,000  fr.  each,  if  the  administration  of  the  concern 
had  not  bought  up  22,100  shaves;  from  whence  it  follows 
that  the  67,900  shares  actuary  existing  represent  the  entire 
capital.  The  interest  on  the  original  price  of  these  shares, 
wMch  varies  conmionly  from  12  to  15  per  cent.,  can  never  be 
imder  6  per  cent.  A  law  of  1 7  th  May,  1 834,  fixes  the  reserved 
iimd  at  1 0  millions  of  francs.  The  lowest  rate  of  discoimt  is  4  per 
«ent.  ThenotesofthcBankof  France  are  of  1,000  6'.,  500  fr., 
200  Ir.,  and,  since  1848,  loo  fr.  A  decree  of  ^  Pr(^risional 
Government  fixed  the  macsimum  ot  its  circulation  at  452  mil- 
Monsybnt  a  law  of  Dec.  22,  1840,  has  raised  the  maceirmim  to 
525  millions.  The  average  vidue  of  the  notes  now  in  dreu* 
lation  is  490  milfions.  In  c<msequence  of  &e  Bai^^restriction 
law  decreed  by  the  Provisional  Government  in  1848,  and  still 
in  force,  specie  and  bufiion  has  been  codstantty  accumulating 
at  the  Baric,  and  has  now  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  470 
millk)ns.  The  accounts  are  made  up,  v^ified,'  and  scd)mitted 
to  the  governor  every  evening,  (i)  It  puMishes  a  balance^^teet 
once  a^we^. 

GAISSD  D'AmORTISSCIIEIIT,  ET  GAISSE  BE8  DiPdTS  ET  CONSt- 

«iiATiONs. — ^These  two  cstabli^mients,  both  under  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  kgii^ative  powers,  thou^  perfectly  distinct  fr<^ 
^u^  other,  are  adndnistered  by  the  same  director^general,  sub- 
director,  2Ad  treasurer,  who  we  independent  of  me  Ministers, 

(1)  In  1847  the  operations  of  the  central  bank,  ^hich  was 
tiwn  independent  of  the  departmental  banks,  amounted  to 
3rfi4rOOO,(H>«  fr.;in  1848  they  fell  to  i,874,«o^,o«o  fr.;  and  ki 
1S4S  to  i,}38,ooo>ooo  ff.  In  1847  the  operations  of  the  branch- 
bankg  of  the  Bank  of  France^  and  of  the  departmental  banks, 
which  were  independent  then,  amounted  together  to 
1,342,000,000  fr.;  in  1848  they  fell  to  96o,ooo,ooo  fr.;  and  in  i849 
to  T«o,ooo,o«o.  the  number  of  bills  discounted  by  the  central 
iNink  was,  in  1847,  963,000,  amounting  to  1,339,000,000  fr.;  fn 
fS48,  &3'i^<K)o,  amounting  to  693^690,000  fr.;  in  i849,  3i5,oe6, 
amounting  to  25a,ooo,ooo  fr. 
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and  responsible  only  to  a  commission  of  superintendencef 
nominated  by  the  government  every  three  years,  including 
a  president  of  the  Com*  des  Gomptes,  the  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Ccnnmerce  of 
Paris.  The  Caisse  d'Amortissement  conducts  all  operations 
relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  of  the  country.  Th^ 
Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations  receives  all  moneys  depo- 
sited in  it  in  consequence  of  legal  awards,  and  other,  public 
proceedings,  or  by  any  public  functionaries,  for  which  it  allows 
interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  ann.  after  the  money  has 
been  deposited  60  days.  Private  individuals  may  also  deposit 
money  here,  for  whidi  they  receive  2  per  cent,  interest  after 
the  first  60  days.  During  the  legislative  session  the  president 
of  the  commission  makes  a  report,  whidi  is  published.  The 
bureaux  are  at  1,  rue  de  TOratoire,  opposite  the  Louvre.  (1) 

CoMPTOiR  National  d'Escompte,  Palais  National. — ^This 
establishment  was  created  by  the  Provisional  Government  in 
March  1848,  to  meet  the  commercial  crisis  that  followed  the 
revolution,  by  procuring  greater  facilities  for  discounting  bills 
than  the  Bank  of  France  could  offer,  bound  as  it  was  by  the 
articles  of  its  charter.  The  Comptoir  d'Escompte  has  been 
found  so  useful,  that  its  charter  has  been  lately  confirmed  for 
a  period  of  six  years  more  from  1851.  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  director,  an  assistant  dii'ector,  and  a  Council  com- 
posed of  1 5  administrators.  There  is  also  a  Conseil  d*Escompte, 
composed  of  members  of  different  trades,  named  by  the  Council 
of  Administration.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  2  o  millions,  one  third 
raised  by  shares,  one  third  contributed  by  the  City  of  Paris, 
and  one  third  by  the  State.  The  city  of  Paris  is  represented 
at  the  Comptoir  by  three  delegates ;  the  profits  are  divided 
among  the  shareholders  only,  while  the  losses  are  shared  by 
the  State,  the  City,  and  the  shareholders  equally.  A  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  takes  place  every  year  in  July.  The 
operations  of  the  Comptoir  d^Escompte  consist :  1 .  in  discount- 
ing bills  with  two  signatures  and  falling  due  within  105  days, 
provided  they  be  upon  Paris  or  towns  possessing  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  France;  2.  in  discounting  bills  upon  other  towns 
of  the  departments  or  foreign  parts,  bearing  two  signatures  and 
falling  due  within  65  days;  3.  in  opening  accounts  to  privi^ 
persons  depositing  their  capital  at  the  establishment ;  such  ca- 
pital bears  interest  varying  according  to  circumstances ;  at  pre- 

(i)  The  following  is  the  account  published  by  the  Caisse  des 
D6p6t8  et  Consignations  for  1849  :  Receipts,  564,447,927  fr.;  pay- 
ments, 537,693,467  fr.  The  deposits  still  in  hand  on  3ist  Dec. 
1849,  amounted  to  44,174,381  fr. 
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sent  it  is  3  per  cent.  It  also  discounts  receipts  of  goods  depo- 
sited in  the  general  warehouses  of  the  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  March  21,  1848.  (1)  The  offices  are  open 
daily.  The  present  rate  of  discount  is  5  p^  cent.  There  are 
also  in  Paris  seven  Sans-Comptoirs  de  Garantie,  connected 
with  this  establishment.  They  have  been  opened  by  anouy* 
mous  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  endorsing  commercial  bills, 
in  order  to  enable  tradesmen  or  merchants  to  have  them  dis- 
counted at  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  The  capital  of  each 
sous-Comptoir  is  100,000  fr.  at  the  least,  and  is  deposited  at 
the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  in  guarantee  of  payment.  Each 
sous-Comptoir  is  specially  limited  to  a  particular  trade. 


MEBIGAL  DiSTlTUTiONS. 

The  study  of  medicine  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  Paris,  tliat  hundreds  of  foreigners  from  all  countries 
flock  to  this  capital,  to  derive  instruction  from  the  lectures  of 
its  celebrated  professors,  or  experience  from  its  numerous  and 
well-managed  hospitals.  We  have,  therefore,  for  tiie  conve* 
nience  of  our  professional  readers,  devoted  this  chapter  to  tiie 
subject  of  medicine,  explaining,  as  minutely  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  whatever  relates  to  the  study  of  that  science  in  tbe 
public  schools,  hospitals,  and  medical  societies  of  Paris. 

I.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— ne  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Hace  de 
rEcolede  Medeciue,  is  composed  of  26  professors,  diosen  by  • 
concours,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  PubUc 
Instruction.  They  all  receive  a  fixed  salary  from  the  gover»- 
ment,  varying  from  2,000  to  10,000  fr.  A  dean,  the  liead/ 
of  the  faculty,  is  elected  every  five  years.  (2)  He  regulates  tlie 

(1)  The  scarcity  of  money  was  so  great  at  that  time,  that  the 
Provisional  Oovernm«nt  had  recourse  to  ttie  expedient  of  open- 
ing the  warehouses  of  the  state  to  tradesmen,  that  they  might 
there  deposit  their  goods,  which  they  had  no  proepect  of  seHitig 
at  the  time.  Beeeipts  were  given,  upon  which  they  raised  mo^ 
ney  by  loan  at  the  Comptoir  d'  Escompte, 

(a)  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  professorships,  with  the  BtnMi 
of  the  gentlemen  holding  them  i^Anatomy,  DeBonvmiers; 
Pathokigical  AncUomy,  Cruveilhier ;  Physiology,  P.  BerarA  ;  M9dio«€ 
ChemiHry,  Orftla ;  Medical  Physics,  Gavarret ;  Pharmacy  and  Or^ 
ganic  Chemistry,  Dumas ;  Hygiene^  Royec-CoUard  ;  M$ii(xd  Ifalm* 
tal  History,  Richard;  Operations emd  Bandages,  HalgalgBe ; £w^ 
cal  Pathology,  Gerdy ;  Medical  Pathology,  Dwneril  asd  i^nry ; 
General  Pathology  and  Tlierapetitics,  Andral ;  Therapeutics  clnd  Ma^ 
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expenses,  convokes  the  Faculty,  names  the  committees  of  exa- 
mination or  discipline,  and  may  suspend  a  course  of  lectures 
if  he  thinks  proper.  He  is  assisted  by  two  assessors  chosen 
from  among  the  professors. 

A  student  who  purposes  graduating  m  Paris  must  fulfil  the 
following  conditions :  he  must  have  attained  the  age  of  18; 
he  must  pursue  his  studies  during  four  years ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  third  month  he  rimsi  inscribe  his  name  at 
the  bureau  of  the  Faculty.  On  first  presenting  himself,  he 
must  produce  the  registration  of  his  birth,  with  the  authorisa- 
tion, if  he  be  a  minor,  of  his  parents  or  guardians  for  the  step 
he  is  taking.  It  is  moreover  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  to 
his  medical  studies,  that  he  have  already  obtained  the  diploma 
of  bachelor  of  letters ;  and,  further,  that  before  he  can  pass  his 
first  examination,  he  shall  have  the  diploma  of  a  bachelor  of 
sciences.  Those  who  have  graduated  elsewhere,  and  who  wish 
for  the  diploma  of  the  French  school,  must  be  furnished  with 
a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  and  must  submit  to  the  exami- 
nations prescribed  by  the  Faculty.  The  number  of  inscriptions, 
to  be  taken  at  certain  fixed  periods,  depends  upon  the  time 
the  candidate  has  already  spent  in  medical  study.  If  six  years 
have  been  so  employed,  no  inscription  is  necessary ;  if  a  shorter 
time,  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  inscriptions  will  be  required. 
The  school  is  open  to  persons  of  every  nation  and  creed,  (l) 

The  examinations,  five  in  number,  are  conducted  in  French. 
The  student  having  taken  out  five  inscriptions  passes  his  first 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, natural  history,  and  botany.  On  the  completion  of 
the  third  year  of  study,  and  after  having  taken  out  twelve  in- 
scriptions, he  is  entitled  to  his  second  examination  in  anatomy 
and  physiology.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  sixteen 
inscriptions  being  completed,  the  other  examinations  may  be 
passed,  in  external  and  internal  pathology,  hygiene,  medical 
jurisprudence,  pharmacy,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics. 
The  fifth  and  last  examination  is,  with  the  exception  of  mid- 
wifery, entirely  practical ;  it  is  conducted  at  the  bed-side.  Two 
cases  are  selected  by  the  examiners,  at  either  the  Hotel  Dieu  or 
La  Charite,  on  which  the  student  is  expected  to  give  the  dia- 
gnosis, prognosis,  and  treatment.    The  candidate  for  medical 

teria  Medica^  Trousseau ;  Legal  Medicine,  Adelon ;  Obstetrics  and 
Female  Diseases,  Moreau ;  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Hospitals^  Fou- 
quier  and  Bouillaud  at  la  Charity,  and  Chomel  and  Rostan  at  the 
Hdtel-Dieu ;  Clinical  Surgery  at  the  Hospitals,  Roux  at  the  H6tel- 
Dieu,  Gloquet  at  the  Hdpltal  de  Clinique,  Velpeau  at  the  Charity, 
and  Laugier  at  LaPitie ;  Clinical  Obstetrics,  Dubois  at  the  Clinique. 
(1)  The  total  number  of  students  in  1849  was  1,200. 
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honours  is  moreover  required  to  write  a  thesis,  (1)  the  subject ' 
of  which  may  be  selected  by  himself;  aod  before  taking  his 
doctor's  degree  he  must  have  served  a  year  in  an  hospital. 

The  expense  of  a  medical  education  in  Paris  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  British  schools.  All  the,  lectures  at  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine,  and  most,  of  those  at  the  Ecole  Pratique^ 
are  public  and  gratuitous;  nor  is  any  payment  made  for  hos- 
pital attendance.  The  library  of  tlie  Ecole  de  M6decine,  con- 
taining upwards  of  30,000  volumes,  and  its  excellent  Museum 
of  comparative  anatomy,  are  daily  open  to  students,  except  from 
Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1.  Gratuitous  lectures  are  also  given  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  the  College  de  France,  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  on  general  science,  and  on  subjects  having  a  relation 
to  medicine.  The  principal  payments  required  during  the 
course  of  study  are  for  each  inscription  from  30  to  50  fir.;  these 
are  16  in  number ;  a  fee  of  30  fr.  to  the  professors  for  each 
examination ; '  and  the  expense  attending  the  thesis,  which 
must  be  printed :  this  will  of  course  depend  upon  its  length 
and  upon  the  number  of  copies.  The  usual  charge  is  from 
200  fr.  to  250  fr.  A  fee  of  60  francs  is  also  paid  for  the  exa- 
mination of  the  thesis,  and  100  fr.  for  the  diploma  and  stamp. 

The  Ecole  Pratique  d'Anatomie  is  a  kind  of  supplementary 
school,  composed  of  150  students.  Fifty  new  students  are 
yearly  admitted  by  competition,  and  an  equal  number  leave 
the  school  at  the  same  time,  after  3  years*  study.  It  is  here 
and  at  the  establishment  of  Clamart  that  the  dissections  are 
performed.  For  these,  including  a  proper  supply  of  subjects 
during  the  whole  season,  a  payment  of  30  fr.  is  expected. 
Many  of  the  courses  at  the  ficole  Pratique  are  gratuitous ;  for  others 
a  small  fee,  from  10  fr.  to  30  fr.,  is  required.  Annual  prizes 
are  given  at  this  school  to  the  amount  of  1680  fr.  The  sub- 
jects treated  of  at  this  school  vary  frequently,  as  they  depend 
on  the  choice  of  the  professors,  who,  although  authorised,  are 
mostly  agreges  who  have  not  yet  obtained  a  regular  chair ; 
their  lectures  are  therefore  private  undeilakings.  They  may 
at  present  be  stated  as  follows  :  anatomy  and  surgery,  both 
practical  and  descriptive,  by  Dupre  and  Dumay ;  pathological 
anatomy,  by  Barth ;  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  by  Longet ;  internal  pathology,  by  Monneret,  Tessier, 
and  Gendrin  ;  experimental  physiology,  by  Bernard  ;  hygiene, 
by  Becquerel ;  experimental  physiology  of  the  nervous  system, 
by  Brown-Sequard ;  operative  medicine,  by  Auzias-Turenne 
and  Demarqoaz.    Courses  on  various  subjects  are  also  given 

(1)  The  total  number  of  theses  for  the  doctor's  degree  read  at  the 
Faculty  of  Paris  from  i  si  6  to  1 848  inclusively,  amounted  to  9576. 
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by  other  ^ntlemcfi  at  their  own  houses  or  priyate  dispen- 
saries :  on  bandaging  and  the  minor  operatiofts  of  surgery,  by 
Ribail ;  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  by  Sichel  and  Desmarres ;  on  the 
tlse  of  the  microscope,  by  Gruby,  Robin  and  Lebert ;  on  mid- 
wifery, by  De  Paul,  Cazeau,  and  Campbell :  these  courses  arc 
all  excellent.  The  lessons  of  Barth  on  morbid  anatomy  are 
well  worth  the  student's  attention.  Longet's  Course  on  the 
tiervous  system  is  highly  instructive,  and  the  very  best  expo- 
ftition  of  a  difficult  subject  we  have  ever  met  with.  Demon- 
strations are  given  in  another  course  of  the  functions  of  the 
particular  nerves.  RibaiFs  course  on  bandaging  is  very  useful 
to  students  who  may  wish  to  acquire  the  ready  use  of  the 
hand.  The  clinical  lessons  of  Sichel  and  Desmarres  are  ex- 
cellent. Their  dispensaries  are  resorted  to  by  poor  patients 
from  all  quarters  of  Paris.  An  acquaintance  with  the  micro- 
scope is  now  almost  as  essential  to  a  medical  man  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  chemistry ;  every  pupil  will  therefore  do 
1^11  to  attend  either  of  the  courses  above  mentioned.  The 
lectures  of  M.  Bernard  should  be  followed  by  ev^ry  student ; 
the  researches  of  this  gentleman  have  completely  changed  many 
of  the  prevailing  ideas  on  particular  points  of  physiology. 
Gruby 's  injected  preparations  are  perhaps  unequalled.  At  the 
hospitals  private  lessons  are  given  on  percussion,  auscultation, 
ftnd  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  by  the  internes;  (1)  these  are  very 
instructive,  and  are  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  talent. 

The  medical  session  conmiences  early  in  November,  and 
tinishes  in  July.  Many  of  the  private  courses  continue  until 
September ;  dissections  arc  not  allowed  in  the  summer,  but 
operative  surgery  is  permitted.  Most  of  the  hospitals  are  open 
to  the  students,  where  tickets  are  required,  as  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu ;  they  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  bureau  of 
the  hospital.  For  admission  to  the  Hopital  des  Cliniques,  a 
ticket  must  be  obtained  from  the  bureau  of  the  Faculty,  at  the 
ficole  de  Medecine.  To  visit  the  Lourcine,  an  hospital  devoted 
to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females,  a  special  order  is  necessary, 
and  the  number  of  students  is  limited.  The  principal  hospital 
for  lying-in  women  in  the  rue  de  la  Bourbe  is  closed  to  every 
one.  In  the  hospitals  the  visits  of  the  medical  officers  take 
place  at  an  early  hour,  usually  at  seven.  The  selection  of  this 
early  hour  for  visiting  the  sick  is  objectionable ;  the  more  for- 

(i)  A  certain  number  of  students  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
pharmacy,  varying  from  30  to  4o,  are  finnually  selected,  after  a 
concours,  to  attend  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practical  instruction.  They  are  called  internes ;  they  re- 
main in  the  hospitals  three  years,  and,  besides  their  lodgings^ 
receive  a  yearly  i*alary  of  50Q  fr. 
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midable  symptoms  of  many  diseases,  which  iacrease  as  the 
eveaiog  approaches,  experience  a  remission  towards  morning, 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  medical  school  of  Paris  is  the ' '  cofi- 
GOUTS."  All  medical  appointments,  from  the  lowest  to  tlie 
highest,  ai'e  determined  by  this  test.  A  series  of  subjects  ig 
selected  by  the  Faculty,  on  which  the  competitors  are  obliged 
to  treat  both  in  writing  and  orally  ;  these  are  determined  by 
lot ;  each  lesson  is  delivered  in  public  and  before  the  Faculty, 
and  it  must  occupy  an  hour.  Each  candidate  must  moreover 
write  a  thesis  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  judges,  and  defend 
it  publicly  against  his  opponents.  The  concours  is  a  severe 
trial,  and,  though  it  affords  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  talent,  it  is  nevertheless  open  to  some  objections.  The  moii^ 
ready  may  sometimes  appear  to  greater  advantagiB  than  his 
less  fluent  although  more  highly  gifted  rival,  and  ^us  impo«9 
upon  the  judges;  examples  indeed  are  not  wanting  of  such  a 
result.  However,  the  concours  is  a  test,  and,  if  not  altogeth^p 
perfect,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  system  pursued  in  Eng- 
land, where  **  prefeiTnent  too  often  goes  by  favour,"  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  aspirant  is  only  discovered  when  too  late. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  medical  school  of  Paris,  it  is 
evident  that  it  possesses  some  advantages  over  that  of  Gre*t 
Britain.  Thp  most  striking  is  the  small  cost  at  which  a  first- 
rate  education  may  be  obtained,  and  the  circumstance  that  a 
man,  however  lowly  his  origin,  and  humble  his  worldly  ad- 
vantages in  other  respects,  may  yet  rise  to  the  summit  of  his 
profession  by  industry  and  talent  alone,  a  fact  which  is  strikr 
mgly  illustrated  by  the  career  of  most  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  profession  in  this  country.  The  facilities  for  the  study 
of  practical  anatomy  and  operative  surgery  are  certainly  nqr 
equalled  in  any  other  school,  and  it  is  perhaps  chiefly  on  ^is 
account  that  Paris  is  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  students  of 
other  countries.  The  diagnosis  of  disease  is  in  general  pursued 
with  more  care  and  method  here  than  elsewhere,  and  (he  man- 
ner of  interrogaling  patients  and  drawing  up  their  cases  is 
worthy  imitation.  In  the  application  of  remedies,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  French  physicians  have  yet  much  to  leara; 
the  expectant  system  seems  to  be  gradually  giving  way  to  one 
equally  objectionable,  and  medicines  are  now  occasionally 
prescribed  in  doses  which  no  British  practitioner  would  think 
of  employing. 

Great  advantages  are  offered  in  the  study  of  special  patho- 
logy, hospitals  being  set  apart  for  patients  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  those  peculiar  to  infancy  and  old  age,  scro- 
fijla,  calculus,  syphilis,  and  mental  derangemejit ;  and  perhaps 
in  Qp  other  country  will  the  student  have  equal  opportupitie^ 
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of  observing  these  affections.  A  season  may  indeed  be  well 
spent  in  Paris  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Europe,  chiefly  dedicated  to  cutaneous  and  scrofulous  diseases. 

Physicians  with  a  foreign  diploma  who  may  wish  to  practise 
in  Paris  must  either  submit  to  the  prescribed  examinations, 
and  become  members  of  the  French  faculty,  or  they  must 
address  a  Petition  to  the  Minister  of  Poiblic  Instruction.  The 
privilege  is  now  rarely  granted  except  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  ordinary  fee  to  French  physicians  for  a  visit 
is  from  6  to  10  fr.  (l) 

Closely  connected  with  the  medical  schools,  is  the 

Mus^E  DupuYTREN,  15,  ruc  de  Tficolc  de  Medecine. — ^This 
museum  contains  many  curious  and  rare  specimens,  some 
probably  unique.  It  is  especially  rich  in  diseased  osseous 
structures,  and  one  or  two  of  the  luxations  are  exceedingly 
curious.  The  collection  contains  a  heart  in  which  the  peri- 
cardium is  wanting,  and  the  extraordinary  case  published  by 
Breschet,  of  the  foetus  within  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  the 
uterus.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  are  numerous  specimens  of 
diseases  of  the  skin  from  various  causes,  modelled  in  papier- 
mache.  This  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Thursday  from 
11  to  3,  and  to  strangers  daily  on  application,  to  students  on  a 
professor's  order.    Closed  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1 . 

Amphitheatre  of  Anatomy  for  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  rue 
du  Fer  a  Moulin,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  burial-ground  of 
Clamart.  It  consists  of  well-ventilated  galleries,  one  story 
high,  lighted  from  the  roof,  a  museum,  a  theatre  for  lectures, 
and  several  small  private  rooms  for  dissections.  Bodies  arc 
removed  hither  from  the  hospitals;  the  number  here  and  at 
the  fecole  Pratique  exceeds  4,000  annually.    (Seep.  47'.) 

tcoLE  ET  Maison  d*Accouchement,  5,  ruc  du  Port  Royal. 
— ^This  school  and  hospital  which  occupies  the  buildings  of 
the  Abbey  of  Port  Royal,  rendered  famous  by  the  Jesuits  and 
Pascal,  was  devoted  to  public  uses  in  1796.  It  contains  in 
aU  544  beds,  of  which  370  are  for  patients,  80  for  children, 
and  94  for  pupils.  Women  are  generally  received  here  in 
their  last  month  of  pregnancy,  but,  in  case  of  urgency  or 
distress,  they  may  be  admitted  in  their  eighth  month,  on  pro- 
mising to  take  charge  of  their  offspring.    They  are  attended 

(1)  It  has  been  calculated  that  France  had,  in  1849,  no  less  than 
18,081  medical  practitioners,  and  5,372  apothecaries.  Amongst 
the  former  io,955  are  doctors  in  medicine,  and  7,i26  offtcieri*- 
de-sant^.  Paris  has  i,354  doctors  in  medicine,  and  64  ofllciers- 
de-sant^.  On  an  average,  i  medical  man  for  763  inhabitants 
in  Paris,  and  one  for  every  looo  in  the  departments.  There  are 
at  present  about  isoo  students  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris, 
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in  their  confinement  by  women,  or,  if  need  be,  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  institution ;  and,  if  their  health  admits  of  it,  are  re- 
moved from  the  hospital  on  the  tenth  day  after  their  confine- 
ment. If,  notwithstanding  the  promise  above-mentioned,  a 
woman  refuses  to  take  charge  of  her  child,  a  commissary  of 
police  is  called  in,  who  draws  up  the  necessary  declaration, 
and  the  child  is  sent  to  the  Hopital  des  Enfants  Trouves.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  a  woman  takes  her  child  home,  she  receives 
a  small  sum  oi  money,  and  a  supply  of  clothing.  Work  of 
diiferent  kinds  is  provided  for  the  women  received  here.  The 
mean  term  of  a  patient's  abode  here  is  18  days.  Medical 
students  are  excluded  from  this  hospital,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  young  women  educating  as  sages-femmes. 
(Ecole  pour  les  Eleves  Sages-Femmes,)  The  average  number 
of  pupils  is  80,  some  of  whom  are  maintained  at  their  own 
expense,  others  by  different  departments  of  France.  600  fr. 
a-year  is  the  charge  for  board  and  instruction.  After  a  course 
of  two  years,  the  pupils  are  examined  by  a  jury,  composed 
of  the  professor  in  chief  and  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  a 
commissary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  a  commissary  of 
the  Council-general  of  Hospitals,  and  are  allowed  to  practise 
on  receiving  a  diploma.  The  number  of  licensed  sages-fenunes 
is  about  450.  Strangers  are  not  allowed  to  inspect  the  hospital 
without  a  permission  from  the  director,  seldom  granted,  except 
to  some  medical  man  of  eminence.  The  average  number  of 
patients  rcc-eived  here  is  4,000,  and  the  mortality  nearly  1  in 
16.  The  average  cost  of  a  patient  is  2  fr.  25  c.  per  day. 
Physicians,  Moreau  and  Gerardin ;  surgeons,  Messrs.  P.  Du- 
.bois  and  Danyau ;  chief  midwife,  Mme.  Charrier. 

£c^E  DE  Pharmacie,  13,  ruc  deTArbalete. — There  are  10 
professors  attached  to  this  school,  who  lecture  on  pharmacy, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  botany.  Apothecaries  must 
be  examined  at  this  school  before  they  can  practise  as  such. 

fecOLES  NaTIONALES  V^T^RINAIRES,   ET  BeRGERIES  NaTIO- 

NALES. — ^The  former  are  thiee  in  number,  at  Alfort  near  Paris, 
at  Lyons,  and  at  Toulouse.  The  latter,  for  the  breeding  and 
treatment  of  cattle,  are  at  Rambouillet,  Perpignan,  La  Haye, 
Vaux  (Vosges),  and  Mont  Carmel  (Pas-de-Calais). 

II.  HOSPITALS.— The  general  administration  of  the  hospitals 
of  Paris,  created  in  February,  1801,  is  now  merged  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Assistance.  (See  p.  128.)  All  the  civil 
hospitals,  as  well  as  the  various  institutions  dependent  on  them, 
are  under  their  superintendence.  The  milit£ury  hospitals  are 
under  the  government  of  the  etat-major  of  the  garrison  of  Pa- 
ris. The  Consea  of  Surveillance  decides  all  administrative 
measures,  and  superintends  the  property,  accounts,  and  other 
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affairs,  of  the  hopitaux  and  hospices.  The  bureaux  of  the 
administfatioD  are  at  2,  rue  Neuve  Notre  Dame.  (1) 

In  all  oases  of  emergency  the  medical  man  upon  duty  at 
any  of  the  hospitals  may  receive  a  patient  into  his  establish- 
ment. The  head  physicians  also,  at  their  morning  consulta- 
tions, may  receive  into  their  hospitals  such  patients  as  they 
may  think  proper.  Those  who  are  not  rec-eived  in  either  of  the 
preceding  cases  may  obtain  admission  upon  application  at 
the  Bureau  Centrcil  d  Admission,  opposite  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  This  is  a  board  of  12  physicians  and  6  surgeons, 
who  relieve  each  other  by  rotation.  From  this  body  the 
hospital  surgeons  and  physicians  are  selected  as  vacancies 
occur.  They  indicate  the  particular  hospital  for  the  patient 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  Medical  advice  is 
also  given  by  the  board  to  indigent  persons,  and  children  are 
vaccinated  here  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays  at  1 1 .  This  latter 
operation  also  takes  place  once  a-week  at  the  mairies;  to 
encourage  this  useful  practice,  three  francs  are  paid  to  the 
parents  for  every  child;  and  children  not  having  undergone 
the  process  are  excluded  from  the  free  schools  of  Paris. 

All  the  civil  hospitals  of  Paris  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
— 1 .  General  Hospitals,  open  to  those  complaints  for  which  a 
special  hospital  is  not  provided;  of  these  the  Hdtel  Dieu  is 
the  principal ;  2.  Special  Hospitds,  destined  to  the  sole  treat- 
ment of  particular  classes  of  disorders,  as,  for  example,  cu- 
taneous, mental,  &c. ;  and,  3.  Hospices  or  Alms-houses.  The 
whole  number  of  those  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the 
Council  General  of  Public  Assistance  is  twenty-six.  All  the 
hospitals  have  since  1830  been  much  increased  and  received 
many  improvements.  Upwards  of  14  millions  of  francs  have 
been  expended,  A  new  hospital,  called  Hdpital  de  let  /f^^u- 
hlique,  has  now  been  erected  in  the  Glos  St.  Lazare,  bemnd 
the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  r@cq[>tion  of  patients.  (2) 

(i)  It  appears  from  the  last  general  returns  that  the  hospitals 
asd  hospices  of  Paris  support  every  year  (in  round  numbers) 
) 9,000  aged  and  infirm  men  and  women,  receiving  yearly  nearly 
80,000  patients,  of  whom  5,200  are  always  under  cure  or  care ;  of 
children  are  yearly  received  4,600,  and  12,000  are  always  out  at 
nurae  in  the  country ;  500  are  apprenticed  yearly.  Besides  this 
the  hospital  directors  grant  relief  yearly  to  80,ooo  indigent 
lamilies. 

(a)  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  and  character  of 
the  oharitahle  establishments  in  France  i  1,388  hospitals  or  hos- 
pices, the  revenues  of  which  amount  to  53,662,992  fr.;  1  national 
bospltal  for  the  blind,  332,492  fr.;  7,599  bureaux  de  bienfoisance, 
43|1>5T,836  fr*;  46  monts  de  pi^t^,  the  annual  loans  of  which  are 
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In  1 803  the  population  of  Paris  was  7  00,000,  and  the  number 
of  beds  in  the  hospitals  5,6!>.0;  in  1848  the  latter  amounted 
to   5,923  only,  while  the  former  had  incre^ised  to  above 

1,100,000.  (1) 

48,000,000  fr.;  39  establishments  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  re- 
venues of  which  are  unknown,  except  those  of  Paris  and  Bor- 
deaux, wbich  are  255,583  fr.;  i  school  for  the  Wind,  156,699  fr.; 
144  d^p5t8  for  enfants  trouv^s,  the  revenues  of  -which  are  in- 
cluded in  those  of  hospitals  and  hospices  ;  37  public  asylums  for 
the  insane,  receiving  4,826,168  fr.;  ii  private  asylums,  and  25 
wards  in  the  hospitals;  and  1  Maison  nationale  at  Charenton, 
459,875  fr.,  making  a  total  of  9,242  establishments,  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  115,441,232  fr. 

(1)  The  following  was  the  statistical  condition  of  the  above  in- 
stitutions for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  i848.  The  total  number  of 
patients  admitted  into  the  general  and  special  hospitals  was 
162,394  ;  viz.,  57,191  medical,  21,556  surgical,  and  83,647  medical 
and  surgical  cases.  The  number  of  patients  cured  was  139,350, 
viz.,  50,293  medical,  20,125  surgical,  and  68,932  medical  and 
surgical  cases ;  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  15,346;  viz,, 
6,277  medical,  i,396  surgical,  and  7,673  medical  and  surgical 
cases.  The  Hospices  and  Maisons  de  Betraite  received  19, 391  indi- 
viduals; the  exits  were  17,697,  and  the  deaths  1,530.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  days  passed  in  the  general  and  special  hospitals 
by  each  patient  was  29 ;  the  average  for  men  was  28  days  ;  for 
women  29 ;  for  boys  24 ;  and  for  girls  27.  The  mortality  in  thjB 
general  hospitals  averaged  for  medical  cases  i  in  9  ;  for  surgical 
cases  1  in  17  ;  in  the  special  hospitals,  for  medical  cases  1  in  25 ; 
for  surgical  cases  1  in  24.  The  greatest  number  of  beds  occupied 
at  any  one  time,  during  the  year,  was,  for  the  general  and  spe- 
cial hospitals,  in  March  and  December ;  the  smallest  number  in 
July  and  August. 

The\&nancial  condition  of  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institu- 
tions dependent  on  the  General  Administration  was  as  follows 
for  1848  ;  Total  receipts,  all  deductions  and  allowances  made, 
13,968,022  fr.  Total  expenditure,  allowances  and  additions  in- 
cluded, 12,999,128  fr.  The  receipts  included,  among  other  items, 
rents  of  land,  houses,  &c.,  820, 045  fr. ;  rentes  of  the  state, 
1, 256,365  fr.;  interest  of  capitallent  to  the  City  of  Paris,  554, 873  fr.; 
contributions  of  theatres  and  places  of  amusement,  368,021  fr. ; 
dues  from  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^,  291,896  fr. ;  municipal  subven- 
tion of  the  City  of  Paris  for  the  Enfants  Trouces,  260,990  fr. ;  an- 
nual contribution  of  Paris,  5,527,701  fr. ;  funds  granted  by  the 
department  for  the  £n/an<«  Trowm,  1,1 17,443  fr. 

The  expenses  included  :  General  Hospitals,  2,554,490  fr.;  Spe- 
cial Hospitals,  i,563,464fr.;MaisonNationaledeSant^,  i54,520fr.; 
Maisons  de  Retraite,  522,618  fr. ;  Hospices,  3,712,287  fr. ;  Build- 
ings and  repairs,  1,245,407  fr.;  Charitable  foundations,  i87,729fr.; 
out-door  relief  (Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance),  1,920,795  fr.;  Ad- 
ministration, including  functionaries,  1, 330,978  fr.;  Expenses 
of  collection,  74^642  fr.     The  average  cost  of  each  patient 
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The  reader  will  find  all  the  necessary  information  concerning 
the  hospices,  at  p.  128.  We  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris,  divided  into  two  classes,  general  and  special. 

General  Hospitals. — Hdtel  Dieu. — Consists  of  large  build- 
ings, separated  by  the  southern  branch  of  the  river,  divided 
into  well- ventilated  wards,  for  men  and  for  women.  Gardens 
are  also  attached  for  the  convalescents  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
separated  from  each  other.  The  laboratory,  pharmacy,  linr 
gerie,  &c.,  are  all  on  a  large  scale.  The  Hospital  is  composed 
of  three  detached  parts,  connected  by  means  of  a  covered 
bridge  and  a  tunnel  passing  under  the  quay  to  the  new  build- 
ings erected  in  the  Enclos  St,  Julien ;  but  the  old  buildings 
are  to  be  demolished  as  soon  as  the  patients  can  with  safety 
be  received  in  the  new  Hdpital  de  la  RSpublique,  Clos  St. 
Lazare.  The  modern  portion  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  the  Enclos 
St.  Julien  contains  104  beds.  The  total  number  of  beds  here 
at  present  is  850.  Thirty-three  religieuses  and  twelve  no- 
vices of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin  attend  on  the  patients.  In 
this  house  are  received  the  wounded  and  sick,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  children,  incurable  and  insane  persons,  and  those 
with  cutaneous  or  syphilitic  diseases.  Lying-in  women  are 
admitted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  there  being  a 
special  hospital  for  that  class  of  patients.  (See  p.  156.)  The 
yearly  average  number  of  patients  is  12,000,  and  the  mortality 
1  in  8.  Physicians  :  Drs.  Chomel,  Husson,  Caillard,  Ho- 
nore,  Jadioux,  Rostan,  Guerard,  Louis,  and  Martin-Solon. 
Surgeons  :  MM.  Roux,  P.  Boyer,  Jobert,  Bouchardat,  Moris- 
set,  and  Duval.  Whoever  is  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  internal  arrangements  and  administration  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  will  do  well  to  visit  the  Hotel  Dieu,  since  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  large  model  of  the  others. 

per  diem  was  :— General  Hospitals,  i  fr.  92  c;  Special  Hospitals, 
1  fr.  82  c;  Hospices,  1  fr.  ii  c;  Maisons  de  Retraite,  1  fr.  26  c; 
and  in  the  other  charitable  foundations,  from  1  fr.  I8  c.  to  4  fr. 
All  public  places  of  amusement  pay  a  tax  of  8  per  cent,  on 
their  receipts  towards  the  support  of  the  hospitals.  A  heavy  tax 
for  their  support -is  also  levied  on  every  piece  of  ground  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  burial  in  the  cemeteries.  Private  mu- 
nificence contributes  largely  to  their  maintenance.  The  finan- 
cial and  statistical  returns  of  Charitable  Institutions  not  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Administration  are  not  published. 
The  chief  items  of  annual  consumption  in  the  hospitals  and  hos- 
pices of  Paris  are  :  Flour,  4,U3,246  kil.;  bread,  1,501,522  kil.; 
wine,  both  strong  and  weak,  3,509,210  litres;  meat,  2,432,480 
kil. ;  butter,  92,993  kil. ;  milk,  71 7,62 1  litres.  The  total  value  of 
furniture  and  linen  of  every  description  belonging  to  the  hospi- 
tals and  hospices  of  Paris  was  4,112,961  fr.  in  1848. 
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The  Hdpital  Ste.  Marguerite,  formerly  Hdtel  Dieu  annexe, 
93,  rue  de  Gharenton,  contains  300  beds;  it  receives  on  an 
average  6000  patients  in  the  year.  The  mortality  is  1  in 
15.55.  Physicians  :  MM.  Valleix,  Marrolte,  and  Tessier. 
Surgeon  :  M.  DenonvilUers.  The  patients  are  attended  by  the 
Dames  de  St.  Augustin, 

The  Hdpital  de  la  Pitie,  1 ,  rue  Copeau,  is  another  hospital  an- 
nexed to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  and  contain 
7  50  beds.  The  yearly  average  number  of  patients  is  1 0,7  50 ;  and 
the  mortality  1  in  10.50.  Physicians  :  Drs.  Serres,  Gendrin, 
Clement,  Piorry,  and  Piedagnel.  Surgeons  :  MM.  Laugier  and 
Michon.  Clinical  lectures  are  given  by  Gendrin,  Piorry,  Lau- 
gier, and  Michon.    The  sisters  of  Ste.  Marthe  attend  patients. 

Hdpital  de  la  Charite,  45,  rue  Jacob.  Clinical  and  medical 
schools  have  been  established  here.  It  contains  530  beds. 
The  ^ame  diseases  are  treated  as  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The 
Dames  de  St.  Augustin  attend  upon  the  sick.  The  yearly 
average  of  patients  is  8,000,  and  the  mortality  1  in  10.40. — 
Physicians  ;  Drs.  Andral,  Fouquier,  Rayer,  Cruveilhier,  and 
Briquet.     Surgeons  :  MM.  Velpeau  and  Gerdy. 

Hdpital  Beaujon,  rue  du  Fauboui^  St.  Honore.  This  fine 
hospital,  spacious  and  airily  situated,  contains  412  beds. 
The  annual  average  of  patients  is  5100;  the  mortality  is  1 
to  9.49.  A  new  system  of  ventilation  has  been  applied 
at  this  hospital,  which  answers  admirably.  It  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  hy- 
giene.— ^Physicians :  Drs.  Renauldin,  Bouvier,  Legroux,  and 
Sandras.  Surgeons  :  MM.  Huguier  and  Robert.  The  patients 
are  of  the  same  class  as  those  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  are  at- 
tended by  the  Saurs  de  Ste.  Marthe. 

Hdpital  St.  AntoinCy  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. — The 
patients  here  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  are  attended  by  the  Soeiirs  de  Ste.  Marthe.  The  num- 
ber of  beds  is  320.  The  average  yearly  number  of  patients  is 
4,800,  and  the  mortality  1  in  8.37.  Physicians  :  Drs.  Beau, 
Kapeler,  and  GrisoUe.     Surgeon  :  M.  Chassaigvac. 

Hdpital  Necker,  151,  rue  de  Sevres. — Besides  the  cases  of 
general  disease  treated  at  this  hospital,  there  are  7  beds  for 
mothers  with  infants  at  the  breast,  and  two  more,  containing 
12  beds,  for  calculary  disease,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Civiale. 
In  consequence  of  a  building  lately  added,  the  beds  have  been 
increased  to  320.  The  average  yearly  number  of  patients 
admitted  is  4800,  and  the  mortsdity  1  in  10. — Physicians: 
Drs.  Bricheteau,  Hervez  de  Chegoin,  and  Heurteloup.  Sur- 
geon :  M.  Lenoir.  Patients  are  attended  by  Sosurs  de  CharitS, 

Hdpital  Cochin,  45,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.    The 
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same  cases  are  treated  here  as  at  the  JJotel  Diea.  The  mun- 
ber  of  beds  is  i30 ;  and  the  Soeurs  de  Ste.  Marie  d'Esperance 
attend  upon  the  patients.  The  annual  average  number  of  pa- 
tients is  2,100,  and  the  mortality  l  to  10.7. — Physician  . 
Dr.  Nonat.    Surgeon  :  M.  Maisonneuve. 

Hdpital  Civil  de  Bon  Secours,  99,  rue  <}e  Gharonne.    This 

is  only  a  provisional  hospital,  which  will  cease  to  exist  wheu 

'  the  Ildpital  de  la  Republique,  Clos  St.  Lazare,  is  ready  for 

patients.    It  contains  318  beds;  the  mortality  is  1  in  10. — 

Physicians  :  MM.  Behier,  Hardy,  Monneret. 

Special  Hospitals. — Hdpital  St,  Louis. — This  liospital, 
though  chiefly  designed  for  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases and  scrofula,  receives  also  cases  X>{  acute  disorders  and 
surgical  cases.  It  had  many  patients  during  the  cholera. 
Male  patients  able  to  pay  are  received  in  a  separate  pavilion, 
at  the  rate  of  2  fr.  a-day.  In-door  patients,  who  are  able, 
are  encouraged  to  work,  when  possible,  in  the  garden  at  1  sou 
per  hour.  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Paris,  con- 
taining 800  beds.  It  has  a  large  bathing-establishment  for 
in  and  out-door  patients,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  me- 
dicated and  mineral  baths,  particularly  those  of  a  sulphureous 
nature.  There  is  also  a  laige  vapour  bath,  admitting  by  dis- 
tinct entries  eight  patients  at  the  same  tune.  Anotlier,  of  a 
different  construction,  is  fitted  up  with  douches,  &c.  Up^ 
wards  of  25,000  persons  annuaUy  avail  themselves  of  the 
baths,  and  in  a  single  year  180,000  have  been  served.  The 
average  number  of  patients  yearly  is  9000,  and  the  mortality 
1  in  20.  Gratuitous  advice  is  given  by  the  medical  men  tp 
the  poor. — Physicians  :  Drs.  Duvergie,  Gilbert,  Bazin,  Lugol, 
and  Cazenave.  Surgeons  :  MM.  Nelaton  and  Malgaigne.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  I  o  interneSy  for  medicine,  and  7  internes 
for  pharmacy.  The  Dames  de  St.  Augustin,  25  in  number,  at- 
tend the  patients.  An  amphitheatre  has  lately  been  erected  for 
clinical  lectures,  and  another  is  in  course  of  construction. 

Hdpital  du  Midiy  15,  rue  desGapucins  St.  Jacques. — ^This 
hospital  is  exclusively  reserved  for  male  syphilitic  patients.  It 
contains  300  beds,  besides  2 1  for  persons  able  to  pay.  All  the 
attendants  are  males.  The  annual  average  number  of  patients 
is  3,300. — Physician  :  Dr.  Puche.  Surgeons  :  MM.  RicorcJ 
and  Vidal  de  Cassis.  The  clinical  lectures  of  Dr.  Ricord  are 
very  celebrated.  Gratuitous  advice  is  given  to  out-door  pa- 
tients from  9  to   10.    The  mortality  is  12  to  20  per  annum. 

Hdpital  Lour  cine  J  reserved  for  female  syphilitic  patients, — 
It  is  located  in  the  buildings  of  a  Maison  de  Refuge,  founded 
by  M.  Debelleyme,  and  contains  300  beds,  of  which  250  for 
adults,  and  50  for  children  ;  it  is  exceedingly  well  regulated. 
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The  average  nuteber  of  patients  in  the  year  is  2000,  and  the 
mortality  1  in  30.  The  nature  of  the  diseases  here  treated 
being  such  as  to  make  medical  men  rather  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  patients,  the  Board  of  Health  has 
imposed  upon  every  physician  desirous  of  a  place  in  an  hos- 
pital the  obligation  of  passing  some  lime  in  the  Hopital  Lour- 
cine,  so  that  there  are  continual  changes  among  the  rfiedical 
men  attached  to  it.  The  actual  physician  is  Dr.  Goeneau  de 
Mussy ;  the  surgeon,  M.  •Cullerier.  Professional  men  easily 
obtain  tickets. 

Hdpital  des  CHniques  de  la  FacxdU  de  MMecine,  Place  de 
Ftcole  de  Medecine. — ^This  hospital,  containing  130  beds,  ii 
appropriated  to  surgical  diseases  and  midwifery.  A  codrse  of 
liiidwifery  is  given  here  to  female  aspirants  to  that  profession, 
who  during  their  stay  assist  in  the  hospital.  The  average 
number  of  accouchemeuts  is  looo  a-year  ;  that  of  surgical 
Cases  600.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  medical  insti- 
tutions of  Paris,  and  the  only  hospital  of  the  kind  to  which 
students  are  adinitted.  Clinical  lectures  are  given  by  the  sur- 
geon and  physician,  Jules  Gloquel  and  Paul  Dubois,  the  lat- 
ter for  obstetrics.  Strangers  are  not  admitted  to  these  lec- 
tures without  a  card,  to  be  obtained  at  the  bureau  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  the  School  of  Medecine,  fipom  one  of  the  two  professors. 
H&pital  des  Enfants  MaladeSj  149,  rue  de  Sevres. — This 
establishment,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  children.  The  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  the  neighbouring  walks,  contribute  greatly  to  the  speedy 
convalescence  of  the  young  patients.  It  contains  600  beds. 
The  children  are  admitted  from  2  to  1 5  years  of  age.  Gra- 
tuitous advice  is  also  given  to  sick  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  average  number  of  patients  yearly  is  3525,  and 
the  mortality  1  in  6.  Physicians  :  Drs.  Bouley,  Trousseau, 
Kache,  and  Bonneau.  Surgeon  :  M.  Guersant.  The  Dames 
de  St,  Thomas  de  Villeneuve  attend  upon  the  patients. 

The  Salp^trierSj  Boulevard  de  lHopital,  which  may  be 
ranked  among  the  hospices,  is  an  hospital  for  incurable,  epi- 
leptie,  or  lunatic  female  patients,  and  patients  advanced  in  age. 
It  contains  4138  beds,  of  which  1100  only  are  occupied  by 
real  patients.  The  physicians  of  this  establishment  are  MM. 
Prus,  Barth,  Gfflelte,  Falret,  Metivie,  Lelut,  Trelat,  and  Bail- 
larger.    Surgeon:  M.  Manec.    (Seep.  463.) 

The  Hdpttal  Militaire  du  Vafrde-^dce  contains  2000  beds. 
— I^hysicians  :  MM.  Bandar  and  Alquet. 
Connected  with  the  hospitals  are  the  following  : 
Boukmgerie  Gin^le,  13,  Place  Scipion. — This  is  the  ge- 
heral  henhouse  tot  aR  the  hospitals. 
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Cave  C^ierak,  2,  rue  Notre  Dame. — Here  all  the  win^s, 
spirits,  &c.,  used  in  the  hospitals  arc  delivered. 

Pharmacie  Cmtrale  des  Hospices j  47,  Quai  de  la  Tour- 
nelle. — A  geueral  dispensary,  first  established  in  the  Hopital 
des  Enfants  Trouves,  Parvis  Notre  Dame,  was  transferred,  in 
1812,  to  the  convent  Dames  Miramionnes,  where  it  still  exists. 

Etablissement  pour  Blessh  Indigents,  9,  rue  du  Petit  Muse. 

Besides  hospitals,  there  are  in  and  about  Paris  certain  es- 
tablishments called  •  • 

Maisons  de  Sant]£,  which  receive  patients,  who  pay  va- 
rious prices  for  the  accommodations  they  receive  there.  They 
are  conducted  generally  by  a  medical  man  of  reputation,  who 
boards,  lodges,  and  attends  the  patients;  they  have  gardens 
attached,  and  some,  particularly  those  in  the  environs,  are 
agreeable  places  of  residence  for  si(4  people.  Rooms  con- 
taining a  single  or  several  beds  may  be  had  according  to  the 
means  of  the  patients;  and  persons  condemned  for  political 
offences,  whose  health  would  be  endangered  by  the  connnement 
of  a  prison,  are  sometimes  allowed  to  reside  on  their  parole, 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  the  establishment, 
in  a  Maison  de  Saritd,  Persons  confined  for  debt  in  any  of 
the  prisons  of  Paris  may  be  transferred  to  a  Maison  de  Santd ; 
but  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  is  held  responsible  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  debt  due  should  the  prisoner  escape. 
The  Maison  Nationale  de  Sante,  UO,  rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Denis,  is  considered  the  best  establishment  of  the  kind.  It 
contains  1 60  beds.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  annu- 
ally is  about  1600,  and  the  average  mortality  1  in  7. — ^Phy- 
sicians :  Drs.  Dumeril  and  Requin.     Surgeon  :  M.  Monod. 

m.  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES.— The  most  important  is  the 

Acaddmie  Nationale  de  Mddecine,  51,  rue  des  Saints  Peres. 
— ^Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  there  was  an  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  another  of  Surgery.  The  former  was  created 
in  1776,  and  the  latter  in  1731.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Institute,  the  Medical  Academy  was  annexed  to  the  class  of 
the  sciences.  By  an  ordonnance  of  Dec.  20,  1820,  the  Aca- 
demy was  restored.  The  object  of  its  institution  is  to  reply 
to  inquiries  of  the  government  relative  to  everything  that 
concerns  the  public  health.  It  was  definitively  organized  by 
royal  ordonnances  in  1829  and  in  1835.  .  The  number  of  its 
resident  members,  now  amounting  to  114,  is  gradually  to  be 
reduced  to  100  by  extinction;  so  that  at  present  the  Academy 
only  nominates  one  member  after  three  extinctions  have  taken 
place.  It  has  besides  14  free  members  and  32  foreign  asso- 
ciates. The  number  of  its  correspondents  is  unlimited.  The 
Academy  holds  public  sittings  every  Tuesday,  at  3  o'clock. 
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The  other  societies  of  note  are  the 

SocUU  de  Medecine  de  Paris, — ^This  society  devotes  its 
attention  to  epidemic  diseases  and  the  medical  constitution, 
and  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with  physicians  and  scientific 
men  in  France  and  foreign  countries.  It  publishes  the  Remte 
Medicate,  President,  M.  FauconneaurDufresne.  Meets  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  1st  and  3d  Friday  of  every  month,  at  3  p.  m. 

SociSte  de  Medecine  Pratique. — Its  principal  object  is  the 
study  and  cure  of  whatever  diseases  are  most  prevalent.  It 
meets  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month. 

SociMe  de  Chirurgie,  8,  rue  d'Anjou  Dauphine. — ^The 
meetings  are  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  Wednesdays,  at  7 
p.  M.     President,  M.  Deguise. 

Societe  d'Observation,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
medical  cases. — M.  Louis  is  perpetual  president.  The  meetings 
are  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  on  Saturdays,  but  are  not  public. 

SociSte  Anatomique,  one  of  the  most  interesting  scientific 
societies  of  Paris. — The  most  curious  specimens  of  morbid 
anatomy  are  brought  to  the  society  from  the  different  hospitals. 
M.  Cruveilhier  is  the  perpetual  president.  Meetings  on  Friday, 
in  a  room  attached  to  the  Musee  Dupuytren. 

Societe  Phrmohgique,  atthe  Athenee  National,  16,  passage 
Jouf&oy,  meets  on  Tuesdays ;  there  is  also  a  public  annual 
meeting  in  August.    Lectures  on  phrenology,  on  Tuesdays. 

The  Parisian  Medical  Society,  established  in  1837,  consists 
principally  of  Engli^  practitioners  and  students,  as  well  as 
European  medical  men.  The  president  is  chosen  annually.  A 
library  and  reading-room  are  attached  to  this  society  ;  its  rooms 
are  at  32,  rue  HautefeuiUe.    Meetings  every  Friday  evening. 

German  Medical  Society j  32,  rue  HautefeuiUe. — ^This  so- 
ciety meets  every  week. 

Societd  des  Accouch^ments,  3,  rue  de  TAbbaye,  administers 
gratuitous  advice  and  assistance,  and  meets  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  every  montli. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  the  Society  M^co-Pratiqite, 
the  Sociiti  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  and  the  SociStS  des 
Sourds-Muets,  all  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  the  Soci6te  Modicale 
d^ Emulation,  at  the  ficole  de  Medecine ;  the  SoddtS  de  Chimie 
Medicate  de  Paris,  at  4,  place  de  Tfecole  de  Medecine;  the 
SociM6  de  Pharmacie,  13,  rue  de  I'Arbalete;  and  La  Soci6te 
Biologique,  at  the  ficole  Pratique,  near  the  Musee  Dupuytren. 
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PART  II. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PARIS  BY  ARRONDISSEMENTS. 
FIRST  ARRONDISSEMEITT. 

The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. — ^Where  this  cMteau  now 
stands  there  were  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  1476,  only  some 
tile-fields,  that  had  furnished  Paris  for  four  centuries,  and  a 
place  for  throwing  rubbish,  beyond  the  ditches  of  the  Chateau 
du  Louvre.  (1)  In  1518,  Francis  I.  purchased  a  house  erected 
there  by  Des  Essarts  and  De  Villeroi,  for  his  rtiother,  Louise 
de  Savole,  who  found  the  air  of  the  royal  residence,  the  Palais 
des  Toumelles  in  the  Alarais,  unwholesome.  In  1525  this 
princess  gave  the  H6tel  des  Tuileries  to  Jean  Tiercelin,  maitre 
d'hotel  to  the  Dauphin ;  but,  it  having  become  the  property  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  that  queen  had  tl^  present  edifice  begun  as 
a  residence  for  herself  in  1564.  Philibert  Delorme  and  Jean 
BuUant  were  the  architects,  and  the  parts  erected  by  them 
were  the  central  pavilion,  the  two  adjoining  wings,  and  the 
low  pavilions  by  which  they  are  terminated.  Here  her  work 
stopped,  for  being  alarmed  by  an  astrological  prediction  bidding 
her  beware  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  Tuileries  being  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  she  fixed  her  abode  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Soissons,  and  the  palace  was  not  at  that  time  con- 
tinued. During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  palace  was  enlarged 
by  Ducerceau  and  Duperac,  who  raised  two  other  ranges  of 
building  faced  with  large  composite  pilasters,  and  erected  the 
lofty  pavilions  at  each  end.  This  king  also  began  the  long 
gaUery  that  joins  the  Louvre  to  this  palace ;  and  the  works 
suspended  by  his  death  were  carried  on  and  terminated  under 
Louis  XIII.,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  it.  Louis  XIV.  having 
ordered  Levau  and  d*Orbay  to  harmonise  the  whole,  which 
was  sUll  very  discordant  in  its  parts,  an  attic  was  added  to 
the  central  buildings,  and  the  spiral  staircase,  which  filled  the 
lower  part  of  the  central  pavilion,  was  removed,  although  it 
was  reckoned  a  chef-4'ceuvre  of  its  kind.  This  monarch  re- 
sided in  it  occasionally  until  the  building  of  Versailles,  when 
the  court  entirely  forsook  the  capital.  The  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans  fixed  his  abode  at  the  Tuileries  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV.;  but  from  that  period  till  the  forced  return  of 

(i)  The  foundations  of  the  old  tile-kilns  were  discovered  in 
some  excavations  made  in  1836. 
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Louis  XVI.,  the  families  of  persons  ofScially  attached  to  the 
Court  occupied  it.  It  is  almost  needless  to  go  into  the  histo- 
rical recoUections  associated  with  this  palace  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  the  Tuileries  being  inscribed  on  almost  every 
page  of  its  history.  It  will  suffice  to  allude  to  the  ingress  of 
the  mob  on  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  and  to  the  attack  on  the 
palace,  with  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  on  the  loth  of 
August  of  the  same  year.  It  was  the  official  residence  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  subsequently  the  imperial  palace.  In  1808 
Napoleon  began  the  northern  gallery,  to  serve  as  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Louvre.  After  the  Restoration  the  Tuileries 
continued  to  be  the  chief  residence  of  the  King  and  Royal  Fa- 
mily. After  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  the  people  attacked 
and  took  the  palace  (July  29th),  Louis  Philippe  fixed  his  re- 
sidence in  it,  and  continued  to  inhabit  it  till  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1848,  when  it  was  again  invaded  by  tlie  people,  and 
the  King  made  his  escape.  By  a  decree  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  dated  Feb.  26th,  1848,  which  was  never  put  into 
execution,  the  Tuileries  were  to  be  thenceforth  transformed 
into  an  asylum  for  invalid  workmen.  During  and  after  the 
formidable  insurrection  of  June  of  the  same  year,  it  was  used 
as  an  hospital  for  the  wounded.  In  1849  the  yearly  exhibition 
of  paintings  was  opened  in  the  Tuileries,  but  its  ancient  splen- 
dour has  fled  for  the  present. 

Exterior. — The  extreme  length  of  the  facade  is  336  yards, 
its  breadth  36.  The  general  style  of  the  architecture  cannot 
be  classed  under  any  precise  denomination ;  the  earlier  parts  of 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  revived  Italian 
style  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  the  work  of  Henry  IV.  as  the  best 
piece  of  architecture  of  his  day  remaining  in  Paris.  The  visitor 
should  carefully  compare  the  Tuileries  with  a  contemporaneous 
building,  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  in  order  to  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  style  and  taste  of  their  time.  The  columns  on  the 
lower  story  of  the  central  facade  of  the  palace  are  of  the  Ionic 
order ;  those  on  the  second  of  the  Corinthian ;  on  the  third  of 
the  Composite ;  all  adapted  to  the  style  of  the  epoch,  the  Ionic 
ones  bearing  bands  and  other  sculptured  ornaments  which  pre- 
vail in  the  buildings  of  that  date.  The  ranges  of  building  on 
each  side  of  the  Pavilion  de  V Horloge  consisted  originally  of  a 
long  gallery  to  the  south  and  the  grand  staircase  to  the  north*^ 
erected  in  place  of  a  sumlar  gallery  in  the  tune  of  Louis  XTVv 
Towards  the  garden,  on  the  ground  floor,  vaulted  arcades 3  x 
tended  in  front  of  these  galleries  from  the  central  pavilion  to 
the  two  middle  ones,  forming  terraces  on  the  top.  Only  one 
of  these  terraces  now  remains,  the  southern  one ;  the  other  has 
been  replaced  by  a  staircase.    The  extreme  pavilions  are  rer 

M 
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Q^arl^e  for  their  lofty  windows,  and  still  more  uausualljr 
Jpfty  roofs  and  chimneys,  the  latter  of  which  are  fine  speca- 
men^  of  architectural  boldness,  converting  a  useful  hut  un- 
sightly appendage  into  an  ornamental  object.  That  towards 
the  Seine  i^  called  the  Pavilion  de  Flore ;  the  opposite  one 
Pavilion  Marsan, 

Interior. — ^The  entrance  to  the  ex-King's  private  apartmentg 
is  by  the  Pfjyijlon  de  Flore ;  they  are  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
^outherp  wiujg,  and  were  formerly  occupied  by  Marie  Antoi^ 
liette.  The  antechamber  and  the  Salle  des  Aides-de-camp 
lead  to  the  Grand  Cabinet  du  Roi,  where  the  ex-King  used  to 
give  private  audiences ;  it  is  fitted  up  with  simple  blue  silk 
l^angings.  This  was  the  room  in  which  Louis  Philippe  con^ 
pented  to  his  abdication,  (l)    Then  follow  the  King's  private 

(i)  Some  brief  particulars  concerning  that  memorable  event 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  Id  the  course  of  the  night  of 
^0bruary  a  3d,  barricades  had  been  erected  in  all  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  M.  Emile  de  Girar- 

gin,  the  chief  editor  of  the  Presse^  arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
.  e  found  MM.  Thiers,  Odilon  Barrot,  de  R^musat,  Duvergier  d« 
Hauranne,  and  Lamorici^re,  apparently  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on.  After  a  short  consultation,  these  gentlemen  hastily 
drew  up  a  short  proclamation  announcing  the  formation  of  a 
Thiers-Barrot  ministry,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  M.  de  Girardin  immediately  took  it  to  the  printing* 
ot^cG  of  the  Presse  to  get  it  printed.  But  the  insurgents,  when 
tbey  learned  its  contents,  ridiculed  it  and  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  stuck  on  the  walls.  M.  de  Girardin  then  returned  to  the 
Tuileries,  and,  having  previously  informed  Marshal  Bugeaud  of 
what  had  taken  place,  was  admitted  into  the  royal  cabinet. 
The  King  was  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  window  ;  MM.  Thiers 
9Ad  R^musat  were  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece.  "  What 
is  the  matter,  M.  de  Girardin?"  asked  the  King.—"  Sire,*'  wa< 
the  answer,  "  your  Ifajesty  is  losing  most  precious  moments; 
if  a  bold  measure  is  not  at  once  adopted,  in  an  hour  royalty 
WUI  be  no  more  1 "  3o  little  were  the  persons  in  the  room 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  matters,  that  these  words  created  un- 
bounded astonishment.  M.  Merruau,  the  editor  of  the  ConsH- 
iutiennel,  who  was  in  the  room,  standing  behind  M.  Thiers,  now 
stepped  forward,  and  confirmed  M.  de  Girardin's  statement 
4^fter  a  moment  of  desponding  silence,  the  King  said  :  "  WbiU 
is  to  be  done?"—"  Your  Majesty  must  abdicate,"  answered 
}f.  de  Girardin.—"  Abdicate?"—"  Ves,  Sire,  and  confer  the  re^ 
fency  on  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  for  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
would  not  be  accepted." — "  The  King  then  rose  and  said ; 
*•  Gentlemen,  do  you  wish  me  to  mount  on  horseback?"  This 
was  not  approved  of;  M.  de  Montpensier  stepped  forward  and 
urged  the  King  to  abdicate.  The  King  replied  :  "  I  abdicate..." 
— "  And  is  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  accepted?" 
a#)i94  If.  dQ  GIrf rdin.   At  this  moment  the  report  pf  muskAtry 
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Study,  i^arin^y  gilt,  and  modasUy  furmsh^;  his  01611101  d$ 
Toilette,  hung  with  blue  damask,  and  adonied  with  a  picture 
by  Bloodd^   represeoting  the   three  Graces ;  the  King   and 

began  to  be  more  distioctly  heard;  it  became  evideat  that  the 
Tuileries  might  soon  be  attacked.  "  Go,  go,  M.  de  Girardin,'* 
exclaimed  the  King.  M.  de  Girardin  obeyed,  and  attempted  to 
reach  the  office  of  the  Presse,  in  order  to  have  a  proclamation 
printed  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition,  conveying  in  a 
few  words  the  announcement  of  the  King's  abdication,  and  ef 
the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  But  finding  his  efforts 
hopeless,  and  his  progress  impeded  by  countless  barricades  and 
dense  crowds  of  armed  people,  he  returned  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  entrance  was  thronged  with  persons  who  had  repaired 
thither  to  learn  the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  was  recognized  by 
a  few,  to  whom  he  immediately  communicated  the  important 
news  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  **  Is  that  true?"  was  the 
anxious  question  echoed  by  all  present.  M.  de  Girardin  en- 
gaged his  honour  that  what  he  stated  was  the  truth.  **  Then 
write  it  here,"  was  the  answer;  **  such  news  will  be  sufficient 
to  appease  the  people."  M.  de  Girardin  consented,  and  wrote 
several  copies  of  the  intended  proclamation,  which  were  imme- 
diately passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  despatched  to  be  posted 
up.  All  this  time  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  on  the  Place  du  Palais 
Royal,  was  being  defended  against  a  large  number  of  insurgents 
by  a  handful  of  determined  municipal  guards  and  a  small  de- 
tachment of  troops.  Although  about  8,000  men,  consisting  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  were  stationed  but  a  few  steps 
off  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  by  some  inexplicable  fatality, 
no  reinforcement  was  despatched  to  their  assistance,  and  these 
brave  men  (the  only  defenders  of  the  Monarchy,  it  has  since 
been  declared  in  the  National  Assembly),  who  courageously  did 
their  duty  on  that  momentous  day,  were  allowed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed nearly  to  a  man.  Meanwhile  the  King  had  sent  for  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud,  who  had  been  ready  to  take  the  command  of  the 
city  a  few  hours  previous ;  but  the  marshal  told  him  frankly 
that  the  hour  for  repressing  the  insurrection  had  gone  by.  In 
the  confusion  and  dismay  following  such  an  announcement, 
and  while  considering  what  steps  to  take,  the  King  and  Royal 
Family  were  alarmed  by  the  still  nearer  approach  of  the  sound 
of  musketry.  The  defenders  of  the  ChMeau  d'Eau  had  Just 
been  overcome,  and  the  victorious  multitude  were  approaching 
the  Tuileries.  The  palace  might  easily  have  been  defended  ; 
but  the  King,  informed  of  the  partial  defection  of  the  National 
Guards  and  of  the  troops,  who  had  quietly  sufrendered  thei» 
arms  to  the  people,  and  with  that  horror  of  bloodshed  which  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  in  his  cha-r 
racter,  resolved  not  to  prolong  a  useless  resistance,  in  the 
hope  also  that  timely  resignation  might  remove  any  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the  accession  of  the  Count  of  Paris 
to  the  throne.  He  therefore  despatched  a  young  aide-^e-camp 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  to  the  oflicer  in  command,  with 
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Queen's  Ded-room,  still  containing' the  bedstead  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  furniture  used  by  the  Royal  couple,  among 
which  is  a  console  with  a  beautiful  mosaic  executed  in  precious 
stones ;  and,  lastly,  the  Queen's  Cabinet  de  Toilette  and  ad- 
joining bath-room,  which  are  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  The 
furniture  now  placed  in  these  apartments  is  not,  in  part  at  least, 
the  same  used  by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  consort.  (1)  Madame 
Adelaide,  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville,  and  their  re- 
spective suites,  lodged  in  the  same  pavilion.  The  Pavilion  Mar- 
san  at  the  northern  end,  with  part  of  the  lateral  gallery  called 
the  New  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  was  occupied  by  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pensier,  and  their  households.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Ne- 
mours, and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale  also  occupied 

orders  not  to  oppose  any  resistance  to  the  people.  A  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards  the  excited  multitude  penetrated  into  the 
Court.  The  King  resolved  upon  flight,  and  the  Monarchy  of 
1830  was  no  more.  A  few  random  shots  were  fired  from  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents,  one  of  which  laid  the  young  aide-de- 
camp, who  had  been  the  bearer  of  the  King's  last  order,  dead 
on  the  spot.  In  a  few  moments  afterwards,  the  late  abode  of 
royalty  was  unresistingly  invaded  by  the  people,  who  were  far 
from  expecting  so  easy  a  victory.  While  the  splendid  saloons 
and  chambers  of  the  palace  were  thus  receiving  (not  for  the 
first  time)  their  revolutionary  masters,  a  far  different  scene  was 
proceeding  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Persons  stationed 
on  the  balconies  of  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  a  few  minutes  before  one 
o'clock,  could  see  a  mournful  procession,  wending  its  way 
along  the  southern  terrace  of  the  garden.  The  King,  accom- 
panied by  some  National  Guards  on  horseback  and  about  3o  of- 
ficers in  uniform,  emerged  from  the  western  gate,  lending  hfs 
right  arm  to  the  Queen.  Both  were  dressed  in  black.  His  suite 
addressed  the  few  persons  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  with 
the  words  :  "  Une  grande  infortune ! "  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
consort,  after  stopping  a  moment  on  the  very  spot  where  Sfi 
years  before  Louis  XVI.  had  been  beheaded,  retraced  their  steps 
to  where  two  small  black  one-horse  carriages  were  stationed. 
Two  very  young  children  were  in  the  first.  The  royal  couple 
entered  the  vehicles,  and  immediately  set  off  at  full  gallop 
along  the  quays  in  the  direction  of  Saint  Cloud,  never  to  return. 
(1)  After  the  24th  of  February,  1 848,  a  numerous  party  of 
imeutiers  installed  themselves  in  the  palace  with  some  loose 
girls,  made  fre«  with  the  ex-King's  wine-cellar  and  provisions, 
and  celebrated  their  orgies  night  and  day  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous apartments.  The  King  and  Queen's  bed-room  was  turned 
into  a  dining-room,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  everything  be- 
longing to  them  was  made  subservient  to  the  will  of  those  lords 
of  the  hour.  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days  that  the 
Provisional  Government  felt  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  turn 
them  oi|t  by  main  force. 
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apartments  in  this  pavilion,  which  is  not  at  present  visible  to 
strangers,  being  occupied  by  the  staff  and  offices  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  upper  stories  and  entresols  contain  apartments 
for  attendants,  corridors,  etc.  The  staircase  of  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore  leads,  on  the  first  floor,  to  the  state  apartments.  Those 
which  are  first  entered  are  on  the  side  next  the  garden,  and 
occur  in  the  following  order.  The  Salle  de  Mars,  formerly 
the  Salle  des  Gardes,  in  the  time  of  Charles  X.;  a  plain  room 
leading  to  the  Salle  du  Conseil,  hung  with  red  silk.  This 
room  contained  some  admirable  paintings  by  the  best  modem 
French  artists,  including  the  works  of  Isabey,  Granet,  Mercey, 
Ouvrie,  Sebron,  etc.  The  Council-table  still  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  room.  Beyond  this  is  the  Salon  Bleu;  it  was  the  salle 
de  reception  of  the  Emperor.  Next  comes  the  Private  Library, 
formerly  the  cabinet  de  travail  of  the  Emperor :  here  were 
signed  the  ill-fated  ordinances  of  July,  1830,  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  revolution.  (1)  Then  comes  the  Cabinet  des 
Dames,  with  a  bath-room  attached.  All  these  apartments  ha4 
nearly  the  same  destination  under  Louis  XVUI.  and  Charles  X. 
Their  ceilings  and  gilding  have  hardly  been  touched  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XVL  The  next  in  order  is  the  Salle  de  Famille, 
a  large  square  room,  rather  low,  and  furnished  with  blue  silk ; 
it  served  as  a  Salle  de  Reunion  to  the  royal  family  every 
evening.  This  was  the  bed-room  of  Louis  XVIIL,  in  which  he 
died.  It  bears  traces  of  the  late  revolution.  .  Next  is  the  6»7- 
liard-room,  formerly  the  apartment  of  the  gentleman  in  wait- 
ing on  the  King,  from  which  a  door  opens  on  the  terrace  that 
extends  to  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge.  Behind  these  apartments, 
on  the  side  towards  the  court  of  the  palace,  is  the  Galerie  de 
Diane,  176  feet  long  by  32  broad ;  a  fine  apartment  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIII.  The  ceiling  and  panels  are  richly  gilt,  and 
painted  with  copies  of  the  Italian  schools.  This  gaUery  was 
used  as  the  Salle  a  manger  of  the  royal  faiAily ;  two  colossal 
candelabra  in  crystal  and  gilt  bronze,  presented  in  1842  to 
Louis  Philippe  by  the  King  of  Holland,  which  adorned  it,  no 
longer  exist.  Next  is  the  Salon  de  Louis  XIV,,  a  large  and 
richly  gilt  room,  containing  a  fine  painting  of  the  presentation 
of  his  grandson  Philip  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Grandees  of  Spain, 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  7  oth  year,  and  another 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  accompanied  by  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  as  children,  by  Mignard.  From  this  the  visitor 
enters  the  Salle  du  Tr6ne,  of  the  former  splendour  of  which 

(i)  The  book-cases  were  removed  by  order  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  only  a  small  press  left,  containing  the  biographies  and  por- 
traits of  celebrated  men.  Most  of  them  were  destroyed  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1849, 
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DOttiilig  is  lefl  but  the  riehfy  gilt  and  paintcfd  oeiliiig,  the  people 
having  on  the  24th  of  February  destroyed  its  ornaments,  and 
consigned  the  throne  to  the  flames  before  the  column  of  July, 
Place  de  la  Bastille.  The  Salon  dApollon  and  the  Salon 
d'Attente  lead  successively  towards  the  central  pavilion  :  the 
former  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  picture  by  Mignard  of  "Apollo 
and  the  Muses."  The  Pavilion  de  VHorloge  forms  one  vast 
saloon  or  hall,  called  the  Salle  des  MarSchaux,  It  occupies 
two  stories ;  under  the  windows  of  the  upper  are  a  bold  pro- 
jecting cornice  and  gallery,  which  towards  the  garden  are 
supported  by  four  caryatides,  copied  from  those  by  Jean  Goujon 
in  the  Louvre.  The  walls  of  this  saloon  were  adorned  with 
full-length  portraits  of  the  living  Marshals  of  {"ranee ;  but  the 
few  that  were  spared  on  the  24th  of  February  have  been  now 
removed.  Marble  busts  of  distinguished  generals  and  naval 
commanders  in  good  preservation  are  still  placed  round  the 
room.  This  apartment  was  used  as  the  ball-room  upon  state 
dceasions.  From  the  Salle  des  Marechaux  a  door  communicates 
oh  the  garden  side  with  a  small  and  elegant  apartment,  which 
leads  to  a  corridor  running  round  the  top  of  the  escalier  d*hon- 
neur.  This  staircase  requires  breadth  to  give  it  a  due  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  The  balustrades  are  in  bronze  and  po- 
lished steel,  and  the  stone  work  is  richly  scidptured.  The 
Galerie  Louis  Philippe,  now  Galerie  Neuve,  leads  out  Of  the 
Salle  des  Marechaux  on  the  side  next  the  court,  occupying  the 
upper  part  of  the  ancient  staircase.  This  apartment,  which 
served  also  as  a  ball-room,  is  140  feet  long,  by  35  broad ;  and 
is  lighted  only  on  the  eastern  side,  while  on  the  western  it  has 
the  panels,  corresponding  to  the  opposite  windows,  filled  with 
immense  mirrors.  At  the  southern  end  is  placed  the  silver 
statue  of  Peace,  voted  to  Napoleon  by  the  City  of  Paris  after 
tiie  peace  of  Amiens  :  it  stands  between  two  marble  columns 
supporting  antique  busts.  At  the  northern  end  are  two  fine 
statues  of  the  Chancellors  FHopital  and  d*Aguess.eau.  Next 
oomes  the  Antichambre  de  V Escalier  d'Honneur,  the  ceiling 
of  which  is  worthy  of  notice  from  its  workmanship  and  anti- 
cmity,  having  been  brought  from  Vincennes,  where  it  decorated 
tne  sleeping-apartment  of  La  Reine  Blanche.  This  ante-room 
opens  into  the  Salon  de  la  ChapeUe,  from  which  doors  com- 
municate with  the  state  pew  hi  the  Chapel.  The  apartment 
eonsecrated  to  this  purpose  occupies  the  ground  and  first  floors ; 
A  gallery  runs  round  three  sides  of  it.  The  interior  is  quite 
plain,  the  gallery  and  roof  being  supported  by  Doric  columns 
m  stone  and  stucco.  In  this  chapel  formerly  stood  a  celebrated 
organ,  which,  however,  no  longer  exists,  having  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolution  of  1789.    The  Antiehan^)re  de 
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VEicaliief  de  la  Chapelk,  adjoining  to  the  Satofi  de  Id  Cha- 
pelle,  has  a  ceiling  siniilar  to  that  sdready  noticed  in  the  Anti' 
chambre  de  rEscalier  d'Honnmty  and  also  brought  from  Vin- 
cennes.  This  room  leads  to  the  Theatre,  an  elegant  saloon, 
composed  of  a  parterre  and  two  ranges  of  loges,  with  a  circle 
df  much  smaller  ones  near  the  ceilung,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  six  hundred  spectators.  The  stage  was  sufficiently 
capacious  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  drama,  but  id  now  de- 
molished. When  balls  were  given  at  the  palace,  the  pit  being 
boarded  over,  it  Was  used  as  a  Supper-room.  All  the  apart- 
nients  on  the  side  of  the  court  open  one  into  the  other  in  a 
^raight  line,  and  the  visitor  standing  at  ei^er  end^  ahd  look- 
ing along  them,  will  have  a  coup  d'ceil  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  palace. 

The  greater  part  of  the  furniture  now  seen  in  the  apartment^ 
of  the  Tuileries  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  adorned  the 
palace  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe ;  a  certain  fiuinber  of  con- 
soles, chairs,  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain,  and  other  articled,  had 
been  conveyed  here  to  give  the  palace  an  appearance  of  de- 
cency. (1)  For  permission  to  see  the  Tuileries,  the  visitor  id 
recommended  to  apply  in  person,  on  Thursdays  or  Saturdays 
between  12  and  3  p.  m.  at  the  Bureau  de  M.  le  Rigisseur  ae$ 
Tuileries,  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  or  to  visit  it  on  other 
days,  to  apply  by  letter  to  M.  le  Ministre  des  Travaux  Public&y 
62,  rue  St.  Domitiique. 

GARDEN  OF  THE  TuiLERiES. — A  street,  called  the  rue  des 
Tuileries,  formerly  ran  between  the  palace  and  the  garden ; 
but  in  1665,  the  celebrated  Le  Notre  was  entrusted  by  Louis 
XrV.,  With  the  care  of  laying  out  the  garden,  which  was  then 
planted  and  arranged  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  now 
is.  Two  parallel  terraces  on  the  north  and  south  run  from 
the  extreme  pavilions  of  the  palace ;  at  the  western  end  they 
slope  toward  each  other,  and  meet  the  level  of  the  garden* 
The  total  area  so  inclosed  is  about  67  acres  :  its  length  is 
2256  feet,  and  its  width  900  feel.  The  terrace  to  the  south 
is  the  more  elevated  and  the  wider  of  the  two.  A  subterranean 
passage  leads  to  it  from  the  jpalace ;  from  it  the  best  view  of 
the  Seine  and  of  the  palace  is  to  be  obtained.  That  on  the  north 
is  known  as  the  Terrace  des  Fetiillants,  so  called  from  a  convent 
that  stood  there  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  Near  it  was 
the  manege,  or  riding-school,  where  the  National  Assembly 

(I)  During  the  serious  insurrection  of  June  1848,  the  most 
elegant  apartments  of  the  Tuileries  were  used  as  barracki  fbr 
the  National  Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  on  duty.  The  whole 
palace  was  afterwards  transformed  into  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded  of  those  eventful  days. 
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held  its  gittings.  A  handsome  iron  railing,  with  gilt  spear^* 
heads,  separates  it  from  the  rue  de  Rivoli.  The  garden  between 
these  terraces  is  laid  out  in  the  following  manner.  A  broad 
avenue  leads  from  the  Pavilion  de  THorloge  to  the  western  en- 
trance on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  palace  are  two  flower-gardens,  separated  from  the  broad 
walk  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  garden  by  fosses,  and 
inclosed  with  netted  iron  railings.  These  were  intended  to 
afford  the  royal  family  the  means  of  walking  without  being 
incommoded  by  the  crowd.  A  large  portion  of  the  garden  then 
succeeds,  laid  out  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  which,  though 
formal,  acquires  an  air  of  grandeur  from  the  size  of  the  par- 
terres. Three  circular  basins,  and  numerous  groups  of  statues, 
are  interspersed  throughout  this  part  of  the  garden.  To  the 
west  is  the  grove  divided  by  the  long  avenue  before  mentioned ; 
it  is  filled  with  fine-grown  chesnut  trees,  ehns,  planes,  and 
limes,  yielding' a  deep  shade  in  sununer,  and  by  its  dark  and 
solid  mass  of  foliage  offering  a  bold  contrast  to  the  gayer  beauties 
of  the  flower-garden.  West  of  the  grove  is  a  large  octagonal 
basin  of  water,  and  some  smaller  pArterres.  North  of  the  grove' 
and  flower-garden,  between  them  and  the  Terrasse  des  Feuil- 
lants,  is  the  Allee  des  Qr angers,  so  called  from  a  fine  collection 
of  orange  trees  placed  here  every  summer.  This  alley  with 
the  adjoining  terrace  is  the  most  fashionable  promenade  of 
Paris,  both  in  summer  and  winter ;  during  the  sunny  hours  of 
the  latter,  and  in  the  cool  evenings  of  the  former  season,  all  the 
gayest  of  the  capital  are  to  be  found  here,  either  occupying 
chairs,  which  are  let  out  at  two  sous  a-piece,  or  promenading 
or  conversing  in  groups.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  the  crowd, 
if  not  so  select,  is  much  more  numerous,  and  the  alley  of  orange 
trees  frequently  forms  a  compact  mass,  presenting  every  variety 
and  colour  of  dress  which  happen  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  hour 
with  the  fickle  Parisians.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  is  also 
the  favourite  rendezvous  of  children  and  elderly  people  of  both 
sexes,  the  former  of  whom  come  there  for  exercise  and  air,  the 
latter  for  repose  and  warmth.  The  parterres  and  wall  of  the 
northern  terrace  at  the  western  end  have  a  southern  exposure, 
and,  being  completely  sheltered  on  aU  sides,  are  the  wannest 
parts  of  the  garden.  Here  children  and  old  people  swarm  like 
bees  on  a  sunny  day ;  and  to  this  spot  has  been  given  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  La  Petite  Provence.  In  each  of  the  two 
groves  of  chesnut-trees  is  a  hemicycle  of  white  marble,  lately 
repaired,  with  a  small  enclosure  in  front,  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
having  statues  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes  at  the  corners.  These 
hemicycles,  called  Carres  d*Atalante,  were  constructed  in 
1793  by  the  Convention  after  the  designs  of  Robespierre.  They 
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were  intended  as  seats  for  the  areopagus  of  old  men  who  were 
to  preside  over  the  floral  games  dedicated  to  youth,  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Germinal.  At  the  western  end  of  the  garden 
is  a  wide  entrance  with  iron  gates.  Before  the  revolution  of 
17  89,  a  pont'toiirnant,  or  swing-bridge,  conununicated  over 
the  fosse,  which  still  exists,  with  the  Place  Louis  XV.  It  was 
a  spot  famous  in  the  revolution.  The  terraces  are  here  occu- 
ipieA  by  embowered  seats,  and  the  views  from  thence  of  the 
Cfaainps  Elysees,  and  of  Passy,  with  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  the  river,  are  very  striking.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
sculpture  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  that  deserves  examina- 
tion. The  piers  of  the  western  entrance  are  graced  with  two 
spirited  groups,  by  Goysevox,  one  of  Mercury,  the  other  of 
Fame,  on  winged  steeds.  The  comers  of  the  western  wall  are 
adorned  with  two  colossal  marble  lions,  copies  from  the  anti- 
que. On  the  two  adjoining  terraces  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance are  the  nine  Muses,  apd  Apollo.  Below,  west  of  the 
octagonal  basin,  are  four  masterly  groups  in  marble,  represent- 
ing, from  north  to  south,  1,  the  Tiber,  byBourdot;  2,  the 
Loire  and  the  Loiret,  by  Vaucleve ;  3,  the  Seine  and  Marne,  by 
Coustou;  4,  the  Nile,  by  Bourdot.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  grove,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basin,  we  remark 
two  statues  of  Bacchus,  a  Vestal  by  Legros,  busts  of  the  4 
Seasons,  Hannibal,  by  Sloedtz,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  by  Cous- 
tou. Under  the  trees  of  the  northern  grove,  we  see  a  Centaur 
subdued  by  Cupid,  and  a  fine  group  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  In 
the  opposite  grove  is  a  copy  in  marble  of  the  well-known  boar, 
of  which  the  Grecian  original  is  preserved  in  the  Gallery  of 
Florence,  where  another  copy  in  bronze  by  Tacca  adorns  the 
Mercato  Nuovo.  Next  comes  a  group  of  two  Wrestlers,  by 
Mangin;  and  another  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules  in  his  youth. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  groves  are  statues  of  Diana,  the 
Famesian  Flora,  Trajan,  and  the  Farnesian  Hercules,  placed 
alternately  with  four  vases.  West  of  the  central  basin  of  the 
flower-garden  are  four  magnificent  groups,  representing,  from 
north  to  south,  the  rape  of  Gybele  by  Saturn,  by  Regnaudin ; 
Lucretia  and  GoUatinus,  by  Lepautre ;  iEneas  bearing  Anchises, 
and  leading  Ascanius  by  the  hand,  by  Lepautre ;  lastly,  Boreas 
carrying  off  Orythya,  by  Marsy  and.Flamen.  Opposite  are 
Phaetusa  transformed  into  a  tree,  and  Atlas  metamorphosed 
into  a  mountain.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  alley 
crossing  the  flower-garden  are  :  Prometheus  chained  to  a  rock, 
byPradier,  and  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur,  by  Ramey  junior. 
At  the  southern  extremity  we  find  Alexandre  combattant,  by 
Devaismes,  and  a  Spartan  soldier,  by  Cortot.  Opposite  to 
these,  on  Uie  terrace,  reclining  on  a  highly  sculptured  base- 
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ment,  is  Ariadne  slumberiiig,  ia  bronze.  At  the  Contiguotis 
extremity  of  the  wide  walk  interyening  between  the  flower-- 
garden and  the  palace,  at  the  entrance  of  the  terrace,  are  twd 
bronze  lions,  one  killing  a  serpent,  by  Barye.  Following  the 
same  walk,  there  are,  at  the  comers  of  parterres,  statues  of 
Pericles,  by  De  Bay;  Phidias,  by  Pradier ;  Cincinnatus,  by 
Foyatier ;  le  Laboureur,  by  Lemaire ;  Spartacus,  by  Foyatier  • 
Themistocles,  by  Lemaire ;  Gato  of  Utica,  by  De  Bay ;  and 
Philopoemen,  by  David.  Opposite  to  them  are  elegant  and 
graceful  figures  of  Diana,  Flora,  Venus,  and  a  Sylvan  Nymph, 
by  Coustou  and  Coysevox,  giving  favourable  examples  of  the 
style  of  the  time  of  Lotiis  XV.  At  the  extreme  comer  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  private  enclosure  is  a  statue  of  Ulysses  and 
his  dog  Argus.  In  the  parterre  is  a  bronze  cast  of  the  Laocoon. 
and,  further  on,  the  Diana  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere  in  bronze. 
At  the  corners  of  the  avenue  of  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge  are  the 
celebrated  statues  of  the  Venus  Eudica,  (1)  and  the  Arrotino, 
orWhetter,  cast  in  bronze  by  the  Kellers  in  1688.  Behind  at 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  palace  is  a  lion.  In  the 
northern  parterre  may  be  remarked  some  fine  bronze  casts  of 
the  Antinous,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  Apollo  killing  the 
serpent  Python,  and  at  the  comer  is  Marsyas  playing  the 
flute.  A  great  number  of  handsome  vases  are  interspersed. 
Facing  the  A]16e  des  Grangers  is  a  statue  of  Hercules  holding 
a  Pygmy,  by  Bosio,  in  bronze,  by  Carbonneau ;  and  at  the 
oppo^te  extremity  is  a  marble  statue  of  Meleager.  Several  of 
the  statues  We  have  mentioned  bear  marks  of  the  political 
disturbances  which  the  capital  has  witnessed.  From  the  great 
size  of  this  garden,  the  white  marble  of  the  statues  produces  a 
light  and  pleasing  effect  contrasted  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  the  keeping  of  the  garden,  and  the  par- 
terres of  flowers  are  tastefully  arranged.  It  is  opened  from  7 
in  the  morning  till  dusk  in  winter,  and  till  9  in  summer. 
The  garden  at  the  tune  of  closing  is  always  cleared  by  beat  of 
drum,  and  a  company  of  soldiers. 

The  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  east  side  of  the  palace, 
was  formed  principally  by  Napoleon.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  by  a  handsome  iron  railing,  with  gilt  spear- 
heads, extending  parallel  to  the  whole  range  of  the  palace. 
There  are  three  gateways  opening  from  this  court  into  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  the  middle  one  of  which  corresponds  to 
the  central  pavilion  of  the  palace ;  the  other  two  have  their 

(i)  It  -was  behind  this  statue  that  Henry  placed  himself,  July 
29lh,  1846,  when  he  made  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe. 
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pilijlrs  gurttiounted  by  colossal  figtires  of  Victory,  Peacd,  Hi^ 
tbry,  and  France.  A  gateway  under  each  of  the  lateral  galle- 
ries communicates  on  the  north  with  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  on  the 
south  with  the  Quai  du  Louvre.  It  was  at  the  inner  corner  of 
the  latter,  that  Alibaud  posted  himself  on  June  25,  1836, 
When  he  fired  at  Louis  Philippe.  Where  the  iron  rails  now 
stand,  there  were  rows  of  small  houses  and  sheds  before  the 
f evolution  of  1789;  and  this  circumstance  materially  facili- 
tated the  attack  on  the  palace  by  the  mob  oii  August  loth 
1792.  Napoleon  Used  to  review  his  troops  in  this  vast  court. 
During  and  for  some  time  after  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
troops  and  National  Guards  were  stationed  here ;  tents  and 
sheds  were  erected  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  court  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  military  camp.  The  National  Guards  who 
mount  guard  at  the  Tuileries  are  inspected  here  every  morning 
at  about  lo  o'clock,  with  music. 

The  Place  du  Carrousel  derives  its  name  from  a  great 
tdumament  held  here  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1662;  but  has  only 
attdUed  its  present  size  of  late  years.  This  unsightly  space,, 
disfigured  by  mean-looking  houses  aUd  booths,  unworthy  of 
the  noble  monuments  that  surround  it,  was  repaved  in  1 847 .  (1) 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in  this  place  is  the  Trium- 
phal Arch,  erected  by  Napoleon  m  1806,  after  the  designs  of 
Percier  and  Fontaine.  Its  height  is  45  feet,  length  60,  and 
breadth  20.  It  is  designed  after  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus 
at  Rome,  and  consists  of  a  central  and  two  smaller  lateral 
arches,  each  of  which,  unlike  the  original,  is  intersected  by  a 
transversal  arch  of  equal  height.  Eight  Corinthian  columns  of 
red  Languedoc  marble,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  bronze,  sup- 
port the  entablature.  The  attic  is  surmounted  by  a  triumphal 
car  and  four  bronze  horses,  modelled  by  Bosio  from  the  famous 

(I)  By  a  law  passed  in  October,  i849,  in  consequence  of  an 
agreement  between  the  State  and  the  City  of  Paris,  the  former 
is  bound  to  pull  down  all  the  houses  situated  between  the 
iourre  and  Tuileries,  and  to  pay  6,40o,ooofr.  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  proloDging  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  and  improving  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  space  adjoining  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Louvre,  as  well  as  its  court  and  entrances.  The  City,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  bound  to  purchase  all  the  houses  the  demolition 
af  wtiich  is  necessary  for  the  prolongation  of  the  rue  de  Rivoli, 
as  well  fts  those  which  encumber  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and 
do  not  belong  to  the  State.  The  Place  du  Carrousel  is  to  be  le- 
velled, and  made  to  communicate  by  an  additional  passage  with 
the  quays.  The  State  pays  two  thirds  of  these  expenses,  and 
the  City  one  third.  The  worlis  are  to  be  completed  before  the 
ehd  of  1854.  Several  houses  have  already  been  demolished  in 
consequence  of  this  law. 
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Corinthian  horses  brought  hither  from  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  but  restored  by  the  Allies  in  1815.  An  allegorical 
female  figure  stands  in  the  car,  and  one  on  each  side  leads  the 
horses.  In  front  of  the  attic,  over  each  column,  stands  a  marble 
figure  of  a  soldier  of  Napoleon's  army,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
several  corps,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller  archways  is  a 
marble  bas-relief  representing  memorable  events  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1805.  That  over  the  right-hand  arch,  looking  from 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  is  the  Victory  of  Austerlitz ;  that  to 
the  left,  the  Capitulation  of  Ulm.  Over  the  transversal  archway 
on  the  south  side,  is  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  and  on  the  north, 
the  Entry  into  Vienna.  Over  the  right-hand  archway  looking 
from  the  Tuileries,  is  the  interview  of  the  Emperors ;  over  the 
left,  the  Entry  into  Munich.  All  these  sculptured  compartments 
are  of  high  finish,  and  by  eminent  French  artists.  During  the 
Restoration  these  bas-reliefs  were  removed,  and  subjects  taken 
from  the  campaign  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  in  Spain,  in  1 823, 
were  placed  in  their  room.  The  former  were,  however,  re- 
stored after  the  revolution  of  1 830.  This  arch,  which  is  far  too 
small  for  the  site,  cost  1,400,000  fr. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  a  temporary  column 
bearing  a  Bude  light.  On  the  south  is  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  which  was  built  as  far  as  the  central  archway  by 
Henry  IV.,  after  the  designs  of  Duperac,  and  finished  by  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  It  forms  part  of  a  great  plan  conceived 
by  the  fonner  of  those  monarchs,  for  uniting  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Louvre,  which,  with  a  similar  gallery  on  the  north,  would 
then  make  an  immense  quadrangle,  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  being  removed.  This  was  never 
carried  further  into  effect  than  by  the  erection  of  this  immense 
pile  of  building,  until  Napoleon  revived  the  original  idea,  and 
built  nearly  half  of  the  northern  gallery.  The  original  scheme 
is  destined  to  be  completed.  The  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which 
connects  that  palace  with  the  Tuileries  on  the  south,  consists  of 
two  stories,  the  lower  of  which  contains  apartments  belonging 
to  the  administration  of  the  museums,  the  library,  the  service  of 
the  palace,  etc.,  besides  a  large  orangery  for  tiie  preservation 
of  the  plants  from  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  guard-houses 
for  the  troops  on  duty  at  the  palace.  The  upper  story  is  one 
immense  arcade,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
and  containing  the  celebrated  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to 
the  National  Museum.  The  external  architecture  is  not  umform ; 
the  earlier  part,  as  far  as  the  central  archway  from  the  Louvre, 
partaking  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance. A  series  of  alternate  circular  and  tnangular  pedi- 
ments, filled  with  sculptured  devices,  and  divided  by  pilasters 
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of  the  Composite  and  Corinthian  orders,  is  continued  along  the 
whole  of  its  extent ;  and  this,  added  to  the  great  length  of  the 
building,  gives  it,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  an  imposing 
aspect,  and  even  a  semblance  of  regularity.  It  has  two  principal 
issues  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  one  of  four  arches  towards 
the  Pont  National,  and  another  of  three  opposite  the  Pont  des 
St.  Peres.  For  the  description  of  the  interior  of  this  gallery 
the  reader  is  referred  to  '*  the  museums  of  the  Louvre." 

At  the  eastern  end  of  an  avenue  at  present  occupying  part  of 
the  area  of  the  Carrousel,  is  the  western  entrance  of 

The  Louvre. — A  castle  or  royal  residence  existed  on  the 
site  of  this  palace  at  an  early  period  of  the  monarchy,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a  hunting-seat  by  Dagohiert,  the 
woods  then  extending  over  the  actual  site  of  the  northeni  part 
of  Paris  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Nothing  positive,  however,  is 
known  of  it,  nor  has  the  etymology  of  its  name  been  accurately 
ascertained.  Philip  Augustus,  in  1 200^  formed  it  into  a  strong- 
hold, and  used  it  as  a  kind  of  state  prison,  for  the  refractory 
vassals  of  the  crown.  At  that  period  it  was  imrtiediately 
without  the  walls  of  Paris,  but,  on  their  being  extended  in  1367 
and  1383,  became  a  portion  of  the  new  inclosure.  Charles  V. 
made  many  additions  to  the  old  buildings;  the  Boyal  Library 
was  kept  there ;  also  the  various  officers  of  state  and  foreign 
princes  visiting  Paris  were  lodged  in  it.  Francis  I.  determined 
to  erect  a  new  and  magnificent  palace  on  the  site  of  this  dila- 
pidated castle ;  and  accordingly,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
demolished,  he  began  the  present  building  in  1528.  The 
southern  half  of  the  western  side  of  the  court,  as  it  now  exists, 
was  erected  by  that  monarch,  after  the  designs  of  Pierre  Les- 
cot,  and  was  intended  to  form  one  side  of  the  court  of  the 
palace.  His  son  Henry  II.  continued  and  extended  this  plan, 
completing  the  whole  of  the  westeni  side,  now  called  the  Vieux 
Louvre,  The  sculptures  of  this  part  were  confided  to  the  di- 
rection of  Jean  Goujon,  and  other  great  artists  of  the  day.  At 
this  time,  too,  that  part  of  the  Louvre  which  extends  from 
the  south-west  angle  of  this  court  to  the  quay  was  erected. 
Henry  IV.  made  some  additions  to  this  part  of  the  building  at 
the  time  of  commencing  the  Long  Gallery ;  and  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  the  central  pavilion  of  the  western  side  was 
added  to  the  original  erections  of  Lescot  by  Lemercier,  who 
built  all  the  lower  part  of  the  northern  front.  Louis  XFV.,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  decided  upon  completing  this  palace, 
and  a  public  competition  of  architects  was  proposed  to  furnish 
designs  for  the  new  building.  A  physidan,  Claude  Perrault, 
was  the  successful  compet^r,  but,  some  distrust  of  his  abilities 
prising  at  court,  Bernini,  who  constructed  the  circular  porticos 
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in  front  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  was  sent  for  from  It^y,  ^4 
his  plans  were  adopte(J  in  preference  ^o  those  of  Perrault. 
Louis  XIV.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  eastern  front,  and  the 
erections  had  already  risen  above  the  ground,  when  Bernini 
falling  ill,  or  taking  a  dislike  to  his  task,  was  honourably  seat 
})ack  to  Italy,  loaded  with  presents  and  a  pension,  wl^e  Per- 
rault, to  the  honour  of  France  and  of  Colbert,  was  allowed  to 
carry  his  original  design  into  execution  in  1666.  He  built  the 
eastern  front,  and  that  towards  the  river ;  but  the  caprice  of 
the  King  put  a  stop  to  the  works,  and  diverted  the  treasure  of 
the  country  to  the  building  of  Versailles.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  under  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  earlier  times  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Louvre  remained  without  a  roof,  the  rooms  were 
not  laid  out,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  be  destined  to  faU  into 
ruin.  Napoleon,  however,  resumed  the  works,  and  ui|der  him 
the  Louvre  was  finished,  and  the  surrounding  streets  and 
places  cleared.  Its  intettial  arrangements  have  been  principally 
made  by  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe.  Charles  IX.  inha!bited 
the  old  Louvre,  and,  as  is  well  known,  fired  from  its  windows 
looking  towards  the  quay  and  river  on  the  victims  of  the  St. 
Barthelemy.  (1)  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV»,  and  Louis  XIII.  also 
resided  here,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  English  queen,  Hen- 
rietta, widow  of  Charles  I.  Louis  XV.,  during  part  of  his  mi" 
nority,  inhabited  the  Louvre ;  but  since  thei>  it  has  been  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  the  various  museums  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
has  occasionally  Y^en  used  for  great  ceremonies  of  state.  Of 
late  years  it  has  also  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  attack 
made  on  it  by  the  people  on  the  28th  and  29th  .luly,  1830,  and 
its  defence  by  the  Swiss  guards.  The  persons  who  fell  in  that 
insurrection  were  at  first  buried  in  front  of  the  eastern  facade  j 
they  have  since  been  removed  to  the  vaults  under  the  Column 
of  July.  The  eastern  fa^e  of  the  Louvre  is  one  of  the  fiaes^ 
pieces  of  architecture  of  any  age.  The  grand  coloqnade  is  its 
striking  feature,  and  is  almost  unique;  it  is  composed  of  28 
coupled  Corinthian  columns.  A  wide  galkry  runs  behind,  and 
the  wall  of  the  palace  is  decorate^with  pilasters  and  windows. 
The  effect  of  the  light  and  shade  caused  by  'this  arrangement 
constitutes  its  chief  merit.  The  basement  story,  pierced  with 
lofty  windows,  affords  an  admirable  contrast  by  its  simplicity; 
and  the  projecting  masses  of  (he  building  in  the  centre,  or  at 

(i)  A  window,  with  a  balcony  on  the  first  floor,  is  often  shown 
as  that  from  which  he  fired ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the 
entire  building  of  which  the  window  forms  a  pari  was  not  con-* 
structed  till  long  after  the  year  1579,  th«  date  of  that  mP9t  Pfli^ 
^dious  fD^fisaqre. 
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either  end  of  the  fa<^e,  fronted  with  pilasters,  aiid  containiog 
windows  of  very  large  dimensions,  complete  Uie  grand  features 
of  this  side  of  the  palace.  The  central  mass  of  the  building, 
forming  the  gateway,  is  crowned  by  a  pediment,  the  sloping 
stones  of  which  are  each  in  a  single  piece,  52  feet  in  length  and 
3  in  thickness.  This  pediment  contains  a  bas-relief,  executed 
by  Lemot  in  181 1 ;  and  over  the  grand  door-way  is  another  by 
Garteljier,  of  the  same  date.  The  gates  themselves,  made  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  are  of  magnificently-worked  bronze.  To 
have  a  good  idea  of  the  extent  and  splendid  effect  of  this  front, 
the  visitor  must  place  himself  on  the  quay,  and  even  on  the  Pont- 
Neuf.  (1)  The  southern  front,  also  the  work  of  Claude  Per- 
rault,  though  not  so  bold,  is  very  fine.  It  is  fronted  with  forty 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and,  like  the  eastern,  has  a  richly-adorned 
pediment  over  the  central  compartment.  (2)  The  northern 
front  does  not  harmonize  with  the  architecture  of  the  southern 
or  eastern  front.  A  plain  central  pavilion  projects  from  a  still 
plainer  body,  the  eastern  extremity  eff  which  communicates 
with  another  pavilion  in  the  style  of  the  eastern  front,  and 
common  to  both ;  the  western  extremity  ending  in  a  pavilion 
as  simple  as  the  central  one.  The  western  front  also  offers  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  richness  of  the  interior  facades  of  the 
court.  Of  these  the  western  side  remains  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  Lescot  and  Lemercier.  The  ground  floor  and  the 
story  above  it  have  served  as  the  models  for  the  corresponding 
stories  of  the  three  other  sides,  and  the  court  is  so  far  uniform. 
The  only  diiference  consists  in  the  third  or  upper  story,  whidi 
on  the  western  side  is  surmounted  by  an  4egant  batUement, 
and  over  the  projecting  parts  of  which  are  circular  pediments, 
while  on  the  three  others  an  entablature  and  balustrade  give  to 
this  story  a  considerable  addition  of  height.  A  range  of  circular 
arcades,  separated  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  forms  the  ground 
floor ;  and  under  each  arch  is  ^  lofty  window,  not  fiUmg  the 
whole  of  the  space  made  by  the  recess.  A  bold  cornice  and 
entablature  crown  this  story,  and  above  rises  the  second,  the 
design  of  which  consists  of  windows  richly  moulded,  with 
alternately  curved  and  triangular  pediments;  each  window 

(i)  The  dimensions  of  this  front  are  i—length,  S25  feet;  height, 
85  feet;  width  of  central  compartment,  88  feet;  width  of  ex- 
treme compartments,  75  feet;  height  of  basement  story,  as 
feet ;  height  of  columns,  lo  diameters  and  a  half,  or  38  feet 
nearly.  The  entablature  takes  up  nearly  lo  feet  of  the  entire 
height. 

(4)  In  February,  1850,  part  of  the  cornice  towards  the  south 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  most  una^eountable  manner,  and  did 
some  damage  to  the  Corinthian  capitals. 
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separated  from  the  adjoining  one  by  a  Composite  pilaster.  The 
upper  story  of  the  western  front  has  the  windows  very  richly 
enchased  with  sculptured  groups,  trophies,  etc.  In  the  centre 
of  each  side  is  a  pavilion  containing  the  principal  gateway,  and 
on  each  side  of  these  are  smaller  projections  over  the  other 
doorways  of  the  building.  These  projecting  parts  on  the 
western  side,  six  in  number,  are  richly  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture in  the  circular  pediments  by  which  they  are  surmounted. 
Those  of  the  southern  half  of  tWs  side  are  by  Paolo  Poncio, 
while  the  figures  over  the  doorways  are  by  Jean  Goujon. 
The  sculptures  of  the  pediments  of  the  northern  half  were, 
however,  executed  in  1810.  The  central  pavilion  to  the  west 
is  surmounted  by  a  cpiadrangular  dome,  the  cornice  of  which 
is  supported  by  colossal  caryatides  by  Sarrazin.  In  the  other 
three  sides  the  smaller  projections  of  the  third  story  have  their 
balustrades  supported  by  columns  detached  from  the  wall,  but 
are  without  pediments.  The  central  gateways  have  each 
a  pediment  rising  from  the  upper  entablature,  and  containing 
sculpture  by  Lesueur,  Ramey,  and  Coustou.  The  vestibule  of 
the  southern  gateway  is  formed  by  two  ranges  of  fluted  Doric 
columns,  having  a  carriage-road  in  the  centre  and  a  corridor 
on  each  side ;  that  of  the  eastern  one  has  columns  of  richer 
Doric ;  the  northern  and  western  have  Ionic  columns  of  different 
styles.  With  the  exception  of  that  to  the  east,  they  are  all 
unfinished.  Perrault  formed  the  designs  of  these  three  sides, 
which,  however,  were  not  completed  in  his  time.  The  length 
of  each  side  is  408  feet :  the  whole  forms  a  perfect  square;  and 
from  the  unusual' quantity  of  decorative  parts,  of  which  the  sides 
are  composed,  as  well  as  from  its  magnificent  proportions,  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  courts  in  Europe.  At  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  exterior  will  be  observed  the  walls  of  a  project- 
ing wing,  intended  to  meet  the  northern  gallery,  and  to  cor- 
respond with  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle.  A  small 
garden  still  exists  on  the  southern  side,  called  the  Garden  of 
the  Infanta,  from  the  Spanish  Princess  who  came  into  France,  in 
1 7  2 1 ,  to  marry  Louis  XV.  This  garden  is  to  be  continued  along 
the  eastern  front,  which  is  still  disfigured  by  an  uncultivated 
plot  of  ground,  surrounded  by  an  unseemly  wooden  enclosure.  (1) 
In  the  centre  of  the  court,  on  a  circular  platform  of  three 
steps,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing  with  gilt  fleurs  de  lis,  stood 
the  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848,  the  statue  and  bas-reliefs  which  adorned 

(i)  It  is  in  contemplation  to  surround  the  -whole  of  the  Louvre 
with  a  fo886,  except  on  the  northern  side,  where  an  iron  railing 
Is  to  separate  it  from  the  street. 
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.  the  pedestal  were  removed  to  Versaillesi  and  th^  Collqfwiilg 
inscription  placed  in  their  stead : 

"  Aux  Citoyens  de  Paris  morts  pour  la  liberie,  la  ll6puhlique 
reconnaissante,  23,  24  F^vrier,  1S48.  " 

Interior. — ^Almost  all  the  interior  of  this  palace  is  devoted  to 
the  museums  for  which  it  is  so  celebrated.  They  are  approached 
on  public  days  through  the  principal  entrance  of  the  southern 
pavilion  adjoining  the  western  front,  over  which  is  seen  the  in» 
scription :  Musee  National.  A  colossal  hronze  bust  of  Napoleon, 
which  had  been  removed  from  over  this  entrance  in  18i4,  and 
consjgijed  to  the  store-rooms,  has  lately  been  restored  to  it^ 
former  place.  On  private  days,  the  visitor  enters  the  Museumii 
by  a  door  contiguous  to  the  principal  entrance,  leading  to  ft 
small  ipner  court  still  containing  some  antique  bas-reliefs, 
which  are  however  shortly  to  be  removed.  The  principal 
entrance  gives  access  to  the  grand  staircase,  built  after  thd 
designs  of  Fontaine,  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  the  Louvre, 
The  ceiling  is  painted  and  ornamented  with  great  richness  ;  the 
columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  are  of  Flemish  marble,  with  white 
marble  capitals,  and  are  22  m  number.  The  staircase  divides 
in  the  centre,  under  an  arch,  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to 
the  apartments  surrounding  the  court,  the  other  to  the  long 
gallery.  Two  divisions  of  the  iseiling  are  thus  made :  on  one,  in 
the  Revival  of  the  Arts,  by  Pujol ;  on  the  other,  Minerva  protectr 
ing  the  Arts,  by  Meynier.  Some  fine  porphyry  and  marbte 
vases  stand  at  the  head  of  the  staircase. 

The  description  of  the  various  galleries  will  be  found  in  tho 
order  in  which  they  occur  to  a  visitor  making  the  circuit  of  the 
palace.  They  are  known  collectively  by  the  name  of  Mm6e$ 
Nationaux;  but  individually  as :  Miisde  des  Tableaux  de$  EcoUtfi 
Italiennes,  Flamandes,  etFrangaises ;  Salle  de$ Bijoux;  SaWe 
des  Sept  Cheminees;  Mus^e  Grec;  Salle  du  TrCne;  MusS^ 
Egyptien ;  Salle  des  Seances ;  Salle  de  Henri  11. ;  and  behind 
the  three  last,  occupying  the  same  side  of  the  square,  la  Oalerie 
Fran^aise;  suite  occupied  by  Anne  of  Austria,  Henry  FV.,  and 
Henry  H. ;  Musee  des  Tableaux  de  VEcole  Fspagnole ;  Collect 
Hon  Standish ;  Mus6e  des  Dessins;  Musee  de  la  Marine ;  Mu:= 
see  des  Antiques;  Musee  de  Sculpture;  Gakrie  $gyptienne; 
Musee  des  Pldtres ;  Galerie  Assyrietine ;  Salle  des  Antiquik 
ids  Americaines,  and  Musee  AlgMen.. 

The  MusSe  des  Tableaux  des  Ecoles  ItaHenne^y  Ftrnn^ndegt 
et  Frangaises  occupies  part  of  the  first  floor  oif  the  wing  <^ 
the  Louvre  built  under  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  fts  veil  a$ 
the  whole  of  the  long  galleiy.  It  is  entered  from  the  gran4 
staircase,  or  from  the  ^mall  inner  pourtt    The  first  r^in  Q^ 
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the  Museum  contains  some  of  the  earliest  paintings  of  the  ■ 
middle  ages.  The  next,  called  the  Grand  Salon j  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-lighted  exhibition-rooms  in  existence.  It 
contains  either  pictures  of  immense  size,  or  those  which 
require  a  strong  light.  The  long  gallery  is  divided  by  project- 
ing arcades,  supported  by  marble  colunms,  into  several  sections, 
and  is  now  to  be  roofed  with  glass  throughout  its  whole 
length.  It  is  1322  feet  in  length,  and  42  in  width.  The 
walls,  being  entirely  covered  with  pictures,  admit  of  no  ar- 
diitectural  decoration ;  they  are  however  encrusted  with  red 
marble  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  The  pictures  are 
divided  into  three  schools  :  the  French,  the  Flemish  and  Ger- 
man, and  the  Italian,  altogether  1408,  viz.  :  French  school,  380; 
Flemish  and  German,  540;  Italian,  480;  modern  copies  of 
ancient  pictures,  8.  (1)  None  but  the  works  of  deceased 
masters  are  admitted  into  this  museum,  which  was  principally 
formed  by  Napoleon,  and  enriched  with  most  of  the  chefs- 
d^oeuvre  of  Europe ;  the  greater  part  were  claimed  by  the 
allies  in  1815,  but  even  now  this  gallery  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  (2) 

Some  of  the  rooms  we  now  propose  to  describe,  are  under 
repsdr,  and  will  not  be  open  to  the  public  for  some  months. 
For  the  same  reason  several  curious  objects  quoted  here  have 
been  temporarily  displaced.  The  reader  is  requested  to  make 
due  allowance,  on  perusing  these  pages,  for  these  unfavourable 
circumstances.^ 

Returning  to  the  grand  staircase,  on  its  opposite  side  a  door 
to  the  right  conducts  to  a  circular  room,  containing  a  fine 
mosaic  pavement  supporting  a  pedestal  and  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured vase.  Marble  busts  of  a  few  of  the  great  sculptors  and 
painters  of  France  are  ranged  around .  A  beautiful  gate  of  carved 
steel  of  the  age  of  Henry  II.  closes  the  entrance  to  la  Galerie 
d*Apollon,  the  magnificent  decorations  of  which,  executed  by 

(1)  New  and  complete  catalogues  of  all  the  museums  of  the 
Louvre  are  in  course  of  publication,  and  may  be  had  on  the 
spot.  For  the  two  museums  of  Paris  and  Versailles  there  are 
annually  sold  200,000  catalogues  at  1  franc,  and  100,000  at 
2  fr. ;  100,000  fr.  more  are  taken  for  depositing  canes,  umbrel- 
las, and  parasols'.  The  net  revenue  from  these  sources,  all 
costs  paid,  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  300,000  fr.  a-year. 

(2)  The  Grand  Salon  and  long  gallery  are  used  for.  the  annu2d 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  living  artists;  the  master-pieces  it 
contains  being  thus  during  four  months  concealed  by  produc- 
tions of  perchance  questionable  merit.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
1849  to  discontinue  this  practice,  butitdid  not  answer.  (Seep.  16I.) 
The  external  wall  of  this  gallery  towards  the  Seine  threatening 
|ruin,  repairs  have  been  lately  commenced  to  avert  the  danger. 
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order  of  Anne  of  Austria,  are  now  being  restored.  From  the 
drcular  ante-room  the  visitor  enters  the 

Salle  des  Bijoux^  containing  some  curious  and  highly  va- 
luable cups,  vases,  jewels,  porcelain,  and  other  precious  objects 
of  the  middle  ages,  belonging  to  the  State.  Among  them  are 
a  remarkable  Arabian  basin,  of  curious  and  ancient  workman- 
ship, covered  with  handsome  chasings,  and  stamped  with  fleurs 
de  lis — it  once  served  as  the  font  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  de  Vin- 
oennes,  and  was  used  at  the  baptisms  of  Philip  Augustus  and 
the  Count  de  I^ris.  A  beautiful  Minerva  in  alabaster,  brought 
hither  in  1848  from  the  Tuileries;  the  looking-glass  and  other 
articles  of  a  toilette  given  to  Marie  de  Medicis  by  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  and  richly  jewelled ;  some  valuable  pieces  of  da- 
mascened armour ;  a  great  number  of  finely  cut  cameos  and 
agates;  some  cups  in  sardonyx  designed  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, &c.  The  intrinsic  value  of  these  curious  objects,  indepen- 
dent of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  most  of  them  as  gems  of 
art,  is  immense.  One  alone,  the  casket  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  is 
estimated  at  several  thousand  pounds.  The  spacious  hall 
adjoining  this,  called  the 

Salle  des  Sept  CheminSeSj  contains  excellent  copies  of  some 
of  Raphael's  finest  frescos  in  the  Vatican  (1).    From  this  apart- 

(i)  It  is  impossible  to  inspect  these  works  without  a  few  ex- 
planatory observations.  The  first,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  the 
"  Discussion  respecting  the  Holy  Sacrament."  The  visitor  will  ob- 
serve and  admire  the  imposing  assemblage  of  personages  divine 
and  human,  the  union  of  holiness  and  learning  in  the  saints  of 
the  Old  and  the  doctors  of  the  New  Testament,  the  glory  above 
and  the  dignity  below,  which  constitute  the  great  excellence  of 
this  picture.  Next  is  the  ^'  Fire  in  the  Borgo,"  near  the  Vati- 
can ;  here  is  seen  a  crowd  of  figures,  all  animated  by  strong 
emotions,  and  engaged  in  the  tumult  without  being  lost  in  the 
confusion  of  a  great  event.  The  female  in  the  foreground, 
another  carrying  water,  the  figure  sliding  down  the  wall,  and 
the  effect  of  the  draught  of  air  on  the  dresses  and  on  the  fire, 
are  singularly  fine.  The  ^^  School  of  Athens"  is  placed  next  in 
order;  it  is  so  called,  although  it  represents  philosophy  in  ge- 
neral— a  wonderful  work  for  expression  and  scholastic  know- 
ledge ;  each  personage  being  made  to  indicate  by  some  pecu- 
liarity the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
stand  pre-eminent  in  the  centre ;  the  former  holds  the  Timeus ; 
his  sublime  style  is  expressed  by  his  attitude,  his  thoughts 
seeming  to  soar  above  the  earth.  Seated  on  the  second  step, 
is  Diogenes,  reading ;  below  is  the  great  architect  of  St.  Peter's, 
Bramante,  in  the  character  of  Archimedes ;  Alphonso  of  Naples, 
the  patron  of  learning,  in  the  garb  of  Zoroaster,  holds  a  globe  ; 
Thales  walks  with  a  stick,  to  show  that  with  it  he  measured  the 
pyramids.  Watched  by  Parmenides,  who  leans  against  a  co-. 
lumn,  is  a  youth,  Zeno,  writing  short-hand,  in  reference  to  a 
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Tfient  issue  two  suites  of  rpon^s  p^allel  to  each  other,  the  iirot 
and  most  sumptuous  in  decoration  being  the 

Musee  Grep  et  Romain. — Here  commence  the  series  of  anti- 
quities found  in  ancient  Etruria  and  the  south  of  Italy,  but  chiefly 
in  Greece.  The  collection  occujnes  three  rooms,  and  is  excae4r 
ingly  choice.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  catalogue  has  ypt 
been  published  of  it,  though  one  was  conunenced  several  years 
ago.  The  visitor's  attention  will  be  attracted  by  the  unusp4 
size  of  a  great  number  of  the  vases,  particularly  those  on  tho 
marble  taJ3les,  and  to  the  high  state  of  preservation  of  most  qI 
them.  The  wealth  and  refinement  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
are  represented  here,  and  even  most  of  the  utensils  of  domestic 
life  may  be  seen  in  these  cases.  A  collection  of  glass  vases, 
another  of  bronze  instruments,  and  another  pf  cameos  mi 
gems,  will  not  escape  the  visitor's  attention.  The  ceiling  of 
the  first  room  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  by  Iijgres; 
that  of  the  second,  Vesuvius  receiving  fire  fr(Mn  Jupiter  to  oon* 
sume  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabia,  by  Heun ;  the  third 
contains  a  picture  J3y  Meynier,  of  the  Nymphs  of  Parthen<^, 
carrying  from  their  shores  their  househould  gods,  and  led  by 
Minerva  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Other  compartaients  of  the 
ceilings  are  filled  with  subsidiary  subjects.  A  fourth  rqoi^ 
contams  porcelain  of  the  earliest  masters,  as  also  some  agates, 
ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  other  curious  objects  belonging  to 
the  State,  besides  some  beautiful  ivory  carvings  in  the  glass 
cases.  The  ceiling,  by  Picot,  represents  Cybele,  the  Magna 
Mater,  protecting  StabiaB,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Retina, 
from  the  fires  of  Vesuvius.  The  coves  of  these  ceilings  are  va^ 
riously  ornamented  with  medallions  and  compartments  contain- 
ing allegorical  paintings,  and  the  walls  below  the  cornices  are 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  in  variously-sized  compartments. 

La  Salle  du  Trdne  is  next  entered ;  its  magnificent  peiling  is 
divided  into  nine  compartments,  with  paintings  by  Gros.    Six 

poem  by  the  former  in  two  hundred  lines  on  the  several  sys- 
tems of  philosophy.  To  enumerate  all  the  figures  would  be 
impossible.  The  distribution  of  this  picture  is  admirable,  as 
also  the  easy  dignified  attitudes,  and  the  expressive  but  severe 
countenances  of  the  different  philosophers.  Last  follows 
^^  Apollo  and  the  Muses."  This  scene  is  laid  near  the  grotto  of 
Linus.  Sappho  unrolls  her  poem;  Pindar  discourses  with  Co- 
rinna;  Homer  by  his  superior  elevation  shows  that  he  has  no 
rival — he  is  pouring  forth  a  stream  of  harmony  which  fixes  the 
attention  of  the  Muses.  The  violin,  an  instrument  newly  in- 
vented, is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Apollo,  as  if  ^he  god  alone 
vas  worthy  to  accompany  the  divine  strains  of  th«  poet.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Ariosto,  with  the  other  celebra^d  Italiap  poets,  com- 
plete this  classic  composition. of  the  great  artist. 
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0f  these  t^re^ni  tte  busts  of  Pericles,  Augusltis,  Leo  X.,  Fran- 
cis I.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Charles  X.,  with  scrolls,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  their  age.    The  centre  com- 
Jjartment  represents  Glory  supported  by  Virtue,  with  scrolls 
bearing  the  names  of  celebrated  French  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  writers.    In  the  eighth  compartment  is  Truth,  assisted  by 
Tnne,  receiving  the  protection  of  Wisdom.    The  ninth  repre- 
fiSents  Victory  holding  the  reins  of  two  fiery  steeds  ready  to 
draw  the  chariot  of  Mars ;  Peace  offers  him  a  bridle,  the  emblem 
of  moderation.    It  is  supported  by  white  marble  Corinthian 
columns,  with  gilded  capitals  and  bases ;  the  floor  contains  a 
fine  mosaic,  on  which  stands  an  antique  marble  vase  found  at 
Pera,  and  presented  to  Louis  Philippe  by  the  late  Sultan.    Four 
beautiful  colossal  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain  stand  in  a  row  oppo- 
site the  Windows,  and  another  stately  vase  of  Berlin  porcelain, 
a  present  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  occupies  the  centre.    In  the 
back-ground  are  two  costly  Chinese  sideboards  and  five  idols 
from  China,  one  of  which  a  goddess,  by  no  means  a  despicable 
specimen  of  Chinese  sculpture.    The  next  four  rooms  contain  the 
Musee  Egyptien,  most  of  the  antiquities  in  which  are  the 
fruits  of  the  French  researches  in  Egypt.    For  the  objects  of 
domestic  lif6,  and  for  all  minuter  details,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  collection  in  existence.    Of  this,  again,  no  cata- 
logue is  published,  and  the  \isitor  is  forced  to  inspect  the  trea- 
sures of  the  different  cases,  aided  only  by  his  own  conjectures. 
Valuable  and  exceedingly  rare  Egyptian  vases,  human  mmnmies 
and  those  of  birds  and  other  animals,  some  MSS.  in  fine  pre- 
servation, and  palettes  on  which  the  colours  still  remain,  will 
be  remarked.    Seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  even  fragments  of 
bread,  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  are  collected  here.     Glass 
cases  occupy  the  embrasures  of  the  windows,  containing  minute 
articles.    Cloth  of  various  kinds,  brooms,  musical  instruments, 
walking-sticks,  and  a  crutch  shod  with  iron,  all  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  Egypt,  find  a  place  in  this  most  interesting  museum. 
Some  valuable  additions  have  but  lately  been  made  to  this 
museum ;  among  which  are  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
Phileterian  system,  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  and  some  curious 
Egyptian  loadstones,  nicely  balanced,  so  as  to  answer   the 
pui-pose  of  a  magnetic  needle.    The  ceiling  of  the  first  room 
presents  an  allegorical  painting,  of  Study  and  Genius  aiding 
Greece  in  exploring  Egypt,  by  Picot.     Abel  de  Pujol  painted 
the  ceiling  of  the  second  room,  the  subject  of  which  is  Egypt 
saved  by  Joseph.    In  the  third  is  the  finest  painting  of  all,  by 
Horace  Vemet,  who  has  represented  Pope  Julius  II.  giving 
orders  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  to  Bramante,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  Raphael.    The  4th  room,  smaller  than  the  others, 
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I  presents  the  Genius  of  France  encouraging  the  arts,  and  taldng 
;  the  Genius  of  Greece  under  her  protection,  by  Gros.  Compart- 
ments in  other  styles  accompany  these  ceilings.  The  visitor  will 
be  struck  both  with  the  splendour  of  this  suite,  and  the 
extraordinary  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  objects  which  it  contains. 
Behind  the  Musee  Grec  et  figyptien  is  a  suite  of  9  rooms,  called 
Galerie  FranQaise,  containing  a  choice  collection  of  paintings 
of  the  French  schools.  In  the  first  are  the  ports  of  France,  by 
Joseph  Vernet.  The  middle  room  contains  some  curious  carved 
furniture  and  objects  of  art  and  religious  decoration  belonging 
to  the  middle  ages ;  among  others  a  model  in  ivory  of  the 
facade  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Poissy,  executed  by  the  monks. 
The  remainder  are  filled  with  pictures  by  deceased  native  art- 
ists, many  of  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  superior  excellence. 
The  ceilings  of  all  these  rooms  are  painted  with  the  same 
magnificence  as  those  of  the  parallel  suite ;  and,  if  taken  in  the 
same  order,  their  subjects  will  be  as  follows  : — ^in  the  first 
room  is  the  presentation  of  Poussin  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to 
Louis  XIII.,  by  Alaux.  The  second  contains  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
by  Steuben ;  and  the  third,  Puget  presenting  his  group  of  Milo 
Of  Croton,  now  in  the  Musee  de  la  Sculpture  Modeme,  to 
Louis  XIV.,  at  Versailles,  by  Deveria;  also  subjects  represent- 
ing some  of  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  arts  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  The  fourth  room  presents  Francis  I., 
accompanied  by  his  court,  receiving  the  paintings  brought  by 
Primaticcio  from  Italy,  by  Fragonard.  The  fifth  is  adorned 
with  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  in 
France,  and  with  eight  historical  subjects  from  the  time  of 
Charles  VIII.  to  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  by  Heim.  The  ceiling 
of  the  sixth,  by  Fragonard,*  contains  Francis  I.  knighted  by 
Bayard;  that  of  the  seventh,  Charlemagne  receiving  the  Bible 
from  Alcuin,  by  Schnetz ;  the  eighth  room,  by  Drolling,  re- 
presents Louis  XII.  proclaimed  father  of  the  people  at  the 
states-general  of  Tours  in  1506 ;  and  in  the  ninth  is  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt  under  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  by  L.  Coignet. 
In  all  these  rooms  are  compartments  containing  subjects  relatii^ 
to  the  principal  ones  of  the  ceilings.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
this  side  of  the  court  are  studios  not  shown  to  vigors  without 
an  order  from  the  Director. 

Passing  to  the  second  staircase,  a  door  on  the  left  leads  to 
three  chambers;  the  first,  that  of  ^nne  d'Autriche,  bearing 
the  date  1654 ;  the  second,  Uie  Chambre  dCoivcher  de  Henri  IV,, 
with  the  date  1 603 ;  the  third,  the  Salon  de  Henri  IV,,  bearing 
the  date  1559.  These  were  not  the  real  chambers  of  the  above- 
mentioned  personages,  but  the  rich  carvings  and  wainscoting 
once  adorning  three  similar  rooms,  now  destroyed,  have  been 
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restored  here,  after  having  mouldered  for  years  in  a  lumber- 
room.  In  the  first  is  a  portrait  of  Louis  XIII.,  by  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  and  opposite  this  is  a  modem  portrait  of  Anne 
4'Autriche.  In  the  second,  we  see  the  alcove,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  where  Henry  IV.  used  to  sleep.  Between  the 
windows  is  his  full-length  portrait,  and  opposite  to  it  a  pendant 
representing  Marie  de  Medicis.  Here  are  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  carving  and  engravings^  on  ivory;  valuable  pottery  of 
Luca  della  Robbia,  and  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a 
curious  ancient  reliquary  with  haut-reliefe  carved  in  wood 
representing  the  apostles  and  several  martyrs.  It  is  gilt,  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  and  probably  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
In  the  third,  besides  the  valuable  tapestry  in  silk,  silver,  and 
gold,  we  find,  in  the  centre,  in  a  ^ass  case,  a  suit  of  armour 
that  once  beloi^ed  to  Henry  II.  Splendid  in  itself,  this  is  still 
more  interesting  from  its  having  been  worn  by  that  king  on  the 
day  he  lost  his  life,  in  1559.  the  visor  of  the  helmet  is  now 
up  ;  it  was  then  let  down  for  air,  the  day  being  hot,  and  the 
exercises  of  the  tournament  fatiguing ;  so  that  tb^  tilting-spear 
of  the  unconscious  Count  de  Montgommeri,  piercing  the  king's 
eye,  entered  his  brain.  .  Over  the  chimney-piece  is  {daced  a 
full-length  portrait  of  that  unfortunate  monarch. 

The  works  of  the  Spanish  masters,  arranged  in  the  adjoining 
suite  of  rooms,  five  in  number,  called  the 

Gakrie  Espagnole,  consist  of  451  specimens  of  nearly  all 
the  masters  of  whom  Spain  can  boast.  Murillo,  Zurbaran^ 
Velasquez,  Morales,  Cano,  Ribera,  Goya,  &c.,  are  all  repre-' 
sented  here  by  numerous  and  excellent  productions ;  but  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  so  complete,  that  we 
refer  the  visitor  to  it  for  all  further  information.  This  gallery, 
first  opened  in  January,  1837,  was  collected  in  Spain,  at  a 
cost,  it  is  said,  of  only  900,000  fr.,  by  Baron  Taylor,  who  was 
commis^oned  by  Louis  Philippe  for  that  purpose,  and  who  is 
entitled  to  general  thanks  for  the  good  service  thereby  rendered 
to  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts.  On  the  left  of  the  staircase, 
at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  gallery,  is  a  suite  of  seven  rooms, 
occupying  the  northern  side  of  the  Louvre,  called  the 

Collection  Standish,  containing  the  pictures,  books,  and 
drawings,  bequeathed  to  Louis  Philippe,  by  Frank  Hall 
Standish,  Esq.,  of  Duxbury  Hall,  Lancashire,  in  1838.  This 
gallery  contains  some  good  original  pictures  and  many  fine 
copies ;  the  drawings  are  valuable,  and  the  library  is  rich  in 
rare  books,  among  others  the  Bible  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
valued  at  25,000  fr.  (1)    From  the  Gallery  Standish,  the  visi- 

(i)  This  library-room  is  now  set  apart  on  private  dayi  for  stu- 
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tor  preceseds  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  i  4  in  iHimbei*,  cttUM  ^ 
Mus^  des  D^sins,  ooe  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive 
coikctions  of  works  oSf  this  kind  in  existence,  comprising  nu- 
itierc^  specimens  of  the  great  masters  of  all  sehools,  of  inesti- 
mable Value  to  the  professional  student,  as  well  as  to  the  Con- 
Boisseur«  There  are  704  drawings  of  the  Italian,  222  of  the 
flcaiishand  Dutch,  and  372  of  the  French  schools,  besides 
•everalbythe  Spanish  Masters — 1298  in  all.  The  drawings 
are  mostiy  arranged  under  glazed  frames  on  inclined  desks,  and 
the  museum  itself  is  a  model  for  such  exhibitions.  The  rooms 
in  which  this  collection  is  contained  were  formerly  those  r€^ 
served  for  state  purposes,  and  under  Charles  X.  were  u*d  for 
the  reception  of  the  Chambers  before  the  openihg  of  the  legis- 
liitive  session.  The  first  of  the  suite,  called  the  Antiohambr^, 
td  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  has  a  richly-decorated  ceilings  repre- 
86hting  History  recording  the  events  of  the  battle  of  Bouvines; 
it  n  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures  by  BlondeL  The^  next 
apartment  is  the  Grande  Salle  du  Conseil,  the  ceiling  Of  whi^h 
is  painted  with  an  allegorical  representaition  of  France  receiving 
ttie  eharter  from  the  hands  of  Louis  XVIII.  This  splendid 
eomposition  is  surromided  by  eight  allegorical  and  as  many 
historical  paintings  in  coinpartmeuts ;  the  whole  is  the  pro- 
duction of  BlondeL  The  third  room  is  the  Salle  du  Comity 
des  Contentietix ;  the  ceiling,  by  Drolling,  represents  Law 
descending  upon  the  earth.  The  fourth  is  the  StiUe  des  Confe- 
rences; the  subject  of  the  ceiling,  painted  by  Mauzaisse,  is 
Divine  Wisdom  giving  laws  to  kings  and  legislators.  The 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms  of  the  suite  is  decorated 
with  a  colossal  drawing  in  black  chalk  of  the  Apostles  inspired 
by  the  Hcdy  Ghost.  At  the  head  of  a  double  staircase,  by  the  side 
of  the  Pavulon  de  THorloge,  is  a  most  beautiful  stained  window, 
represeBtiog  in  various  compartments  the  progress  of  the  arts 
duritig  the  middle  aud  later  ages  in  France,  executed  by  Che- 
nerard,  at  the  Royal  Sevres  mmiufactory ;  opposite  to  it  are 
Mdkig-doors  of  wrought  hron,  remarkable  for  their  complicated 
ornaments  of  most  difficult  execution,  opening  into  the  still 
unfinished  chapel  of  Henry  11.    The  window  of  the  landing 

e^e  below  represents,  in  stained  glass,  Charlemagne  founding 
£cole  Palatme,  and  in  another  compartment  the  same  prince 
rsceivii^  the  ambassador  of  H»*oun  AlrascMd.     For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  visitors  are  not  shown  this  part  oi  the  palace. 
C(»itiMiH]g  «dong  the  west  front,  we  enter  the  SaUe  des 
Stances,  a  vast  saloon,  with  two  richly  giH  porches  of  four 

dents  desirous  of  examining  or  copying  small  anticfues.  An  of- 
ficial is  specially  appointed  to  hand  over  to  them  the  specimens 
\tmy  detlre. 
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CoHhihian  odhiind^  each  ^  cror^*^  With  approfiriirte  ^t^lblatures, 
facing  each  cither,  fet  the  northern  and  southern  extremities.  A 
gallery,  supported  by  elegant  consoles,  runs  all  round  below  the 
ceiling,  which  is  painted  in  compartments.  The  adjoining 
Salk  de  Henri  II.  has  a  richly-embossed  ceiling,  the  compart- 
ments of  which,  three  in  number,  are  painted  by  Blondel.  The 
middle  one  represents  Jupiter  pronouncing  judgment  on  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  creations  of  Neptune  and  Minerva; 
ihe  first  having  With  his  trident  oansed  a  spirited  steed  to  spring 
from  the  earth,  Minerva  on  the  contrary  having  produced  the 
oBve-treCi  The  other  two  compartments  are  allegorical,  of 
Coriimerce,  with  the  attributes  of  Plenty,  and  War,  representing 
a  Waffrior  bearing  the  laurel  entwined  with  the  olive  branch. 
These  twn  rooms,  which  are,  however,  seldom  open  except  dur- 
ing the  yearly  exhibition  of  modern  paintings,  lead  us  again 
into  the  **  Salle  dcs  Sept  Ghemin^es,"  where  we  find  the  "  Mu- 
s6e  figyptien  "  to  the  left. 

The  MusSe  de  la  Marine  occupies  the  feecond  floor  on  the 
northern  side,  and  is  approached  by  a  small  staircase  leading 
from  the  ante-t-oom  of  the  Collection  Standish ;  it  occupies  a 
smte  of  13  rooms,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  models  of 
vessrfs  of  all  classes,  in  every  stage  of  construction,  many  also 
fully  equipped  and  armed.  In  the  Ist  room  the  visitor  will 
remark  the  model  of  the  country  around  Luxor,  where  the  obelisk. 
Of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  formerly  stood.  This  model  gives 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  operation  of  shipping  the  obelisk  and  of 
the  machinery  used  for  the  purpose.  (See  p*  194 .)  In  the  same 
room  is  a  mcfdelof  the  city  of  Toulon  executed  on  a  large  scale. 
Similar  models  of  Brest,  Lorient,  and  Rochefort  are  in  the  2d, 
3d,  and  l  Ith  rooms.  In  the  4th  is  the  model  of  the  three- 
decker  VOc^an,  six  naetres  in  length.  In  the  5th  is  a  most 
exquisite  model  in  ivory  of  the  Ville  de  Dieppe  man  of  war, 
not  more  than  7  inches  in  length.  The  6th  room,  called  the 
Salle  des  Sauvages,  is  principally  interesting,  as  it  contains  an 
obelisk  formed  and  decorated  with  the  relics  of  the  ship  of  M.  de 
La  Peronse,  discovered  and  brought  to  France  by  an  Englishman, 
Capt.  Dillon.  There  is  also  a  museum  of  arms  and  ornaments 
collected  from  the  Indians  of  the  Southern  Ocean  and  North 
America.  Models  of  Chinese  jimks,  one  of  which  in  ivory,  of 
Chinese  workmanship,  about  32  inches  in  length,  as  also  other 
models  relating  to  the  same  country,  have  been  lately  placed 
here.  In  the  Sih  room  is  a  model  of  the  three-decker  Valmy, 
executed  in  ivory  and  ebony,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  patient  and 
delicate  work,  which  took  two  men  seven  years  to  accomplish. 
The  9th  room  contains  a  large  model  of  a  steam-engine,  and 
others  of  fire-arms  of  every  crfibre.    In  the  1  oth  are  geographical 
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globes,  sextants,  and  other  scientific  instruments  used  in  navi- 
gation. The  1 1th  room  contains  a  beautiful  model  of  the  state 
galley  of  Louis  le  Grand;  the  walls  are  decorated  with  the 
admirable  gilt  bas-reliefs  which  ornamented  the  original.  The 
12th  contains,  among  other  curiosities,  13  busts  of  the  most 
renowned  French  admirals.  In  the  13th  is  the  model  of  a 
locomotive  engine. 

The  Miisee  des  Antiques  is  entered  by  the  vestibule  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grand  staircase,  or  by  one  communicating  with 
the  side  staircase  leading  to  the  long  gallery.  The  series  of 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  which  extend  from  the  princir 
pal  entrance  to  the  side  next  the  river,  were  once  occupied  by 
Aime  of  Austria,  and  retain  nearly  all  the  decoration  bestowed 
upon  them  at  the  time  of  their  erection.  The  ceilmgs  are 
adorned  with  sculptured  compartments,  as  well  as  with  some 
line  paintings,  and  a  great  profusion  of  marble  colunms  and 
incrustations  on  the  walls  are  to  be  seen  throughout  them.  At 
the  end  next  the  river,  and  under  part  of  the  grand  saloon, 
is  the  Salle  de  Diane,  so  named  from  a  celebrated  antique  it 
contains.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  vestibule,  at  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase,  another  suite  of  apartments  leads  towards 
the  east.  This,  like  the  other  suite,  consists  of  numerous  apart- 
ments, forming  two  distinct  par^dlel  series,  and  are  part  of  the 
old  pile  of  the  Louvre  as  it  existed  in  the,  time  of  Charles  V., 
from  1364  to  1380,  and  when  it  was  inhabited  by  his  consort, 
Jeanne  de  Bourbon.  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  these  apartments 
adorned  by  Rosso,  Primaticcio,  Paolo  Poncio,  and  other  cele- 
brated artists  of  that  period.  They  are  now  divided  into  several 
compartments,  called  after  the  principal  statues  that  are  placed 
in  them.  The  marble  decorations  of  the  floors  and  walls  are 
exceedingly  grand.  With  this  suite  communicates  the  Salle 
des  Cariatides,  a  splendid  hall,  occupying  the  whole  ground 
floor  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Vieux  Louvre.  It  derives  its 
name  from  four  colossal  caryatides,  by  Jean  Goujon,  support- 
ing a  gallery,  at  its  northern  end ;  they  are  of  excellent  exe- 
cution, and  are  reckoned  among  the  chefs-d'ceume  of  that  mas- 
ter. Above  the  gallery  is  a  bas-relief,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
originally  sculptured  for  a  fountain  at  Fontainebleau.  This 
great  collection  of  antiques  dates  from  1797,  and  in  1803  was 
opened  to  the  public  under  the  title  of  the  Jj/us^iVapoZ^n; 
it  then  contained,  like  the  gallery  of  paintings,  all  the  richest 
spoils  of  Italy,  but  which  were  restored  in  1815  by  the  allies 
to  their  original  owners.  The  present  collection  consists  of  240 
statues,  animsds,  &c.;  230  busts  and  heads;  215  bas-reliefs; 
and  235  vases,  candelabra,  altars,  &c.;  making  in  all  920  ob- 
jects. No  description  need  be  entered  into  of  this  most  remark- 
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able  and  most  interestiDg  collection,  as  a  very  complete  cata- 
logue is  published,  and  is  to  be  procured  on  the  spot. 

The  MusSe  de  la  Sculpture  Modeme,  oudela  Renaissance, 
*  occupies  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Vieux  Louvre,  and  is 
entered  by  the  vestibule  of  the  western  front.  It  is  arranged 
in  five  halls,  and  contains  many  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  the  French 
school,  and  a  few  by  foreign  artists.  In  the  first  room  are  two 
statues  of  captives,  by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  SaUe  de  Jean 
Goujon  is  a  portrait  of  Diana  of  Poitiers;  this  favourite 
of  Henry  II.,  who,  at  the  age  of  47,  captivated  the  youth- 
ful king,  is  represented  as  **  Diane  chasseresse;  "  around  the 
base  of  the  group  are  the  interlaced  cyphers  of  the  mistress 
and  her  royal  lover.  A  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Canova ;  a  bust 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  by  Coysevox,  and  another  of  Henry  IV., 
by  Prieur,  both  striking  likenesses.  The  Salle  des  Bronzes 
contains  statues  of  Louis  XIII.,  Anne  of  Austiia,  and  Louis  XIV. 
as  a  child ;  these  statues  formerly  stood  on  the  Pont  au  Change. 
In  the  last  room  stands  a  remarkably  fine  statue,  Milo  of  Croton, 
executed  for  Louis  XIV.,  by  Puget;  There  is  also  a  most 
interesting  bust  by  Jean  Goujon  of  Admiral  Coligny,  on  an 
ancient  chimney-piece  brought  from  the  chateau  of  Villeroy ; 
a  bust  of  the  "  Grand  Colbert,"  by  Anguier,  and  a  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  by  Canova. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  eastern  side 
contains  the  Galerie  Egyptienne,  a  lofty  hall  filled  with 
colossal  Egyptian  statues,  sphynxes,  bas-reUefs,  paintings,  and 
other  curiosities.  The  freshness  of  the  colours  of  the  paintings, 
which  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  thirty  centuries  has  been  unable 
to  efface,  is  really  surprising.  The  visitor  will  particularly 
remark  the  colossal  ^hynxes  of  Rhamses  and  of  Meneptha,  and 
the  statues  of  Amenophis,  Sevekhotep,  and  Seti. 

Adjoining  this,  is  ibe  MusSe  AlgSrien,  opened  in  July  1850, 
containing  antiquities  of  mostly  Roman  origin,  collected  in 
Algeria.  Besides  a  considerable  number  of  statues,  busts,  bas- 
reliefs,  inscriptions,  5cc.,  there  is  a  beautiful  mosaic,  repre- 
senting Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  There  are  also  some  Arabic 
inscriptions  of  laborious  workmanship. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  same  ground  floor  are  two 
spacious  galleries,  the  length  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  side  of 
the  palace,  and  bearing  the  name  Musee  des  Pldtres.  These 
are  partly  filled  with  plaster  casts  from  the  Musee  des  An- 
tiques; that  to  the  South,  sometimes  called  the  Galerie  de 
Henri  IV,,  is  annually  used  as  a  exhibition-room  for  modem 
sculpture. 

From  hence  the  visitor  will  pass  to  three  new  rooms, 
situated  in  the  uorthera  ground  floor,  containing  valuable 
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nM8&  of  Assyrian  sculpture,  bearing  a  strong  reseinblance  to 
monuments  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  recently  dug  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nineveh,  by  the  exertions  of  M.  Botta,  French 
botisul  in  Syria;  The  stranger's  attention  will  be  peculiarly 
attracted  by  the  colossal  winged  bulls  and  bas-reliefs  in  the 
centre  of  the  second  room.  The  numerous  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, which  archaeologists  are  still  at  a  loss  to  decipher, 
the  small  seals  engraved  on  agate  and  jasper,  and  the  Greek 
and  Etruscan  bas-reliefs  in  the  last  room,  are  Worthy  of 
attention.    A  catalogue  of  this  collection  is  sold  on  the  spot. 

A  door  adjoining  to  the  northern  gate  leads  to  the  ScUle  des 
AntiquiUs  Amerkaines,  opened  in  June  1850,  aad  containing 
precious  relics  of  the  old  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires,  pre- 
sented to  the  Louvre  by  M.  Augrand,  eX-Consul-General  of 
France  in  Bolivid.  They  leave  no  doubt  that  those  countries, 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquests,  were  not  inferior  in  civi- 
lization to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  or  Tuscans.  The 
sculpture  in  many  cases  presents  a  striking  resemblance  with 
that  of  those  nations,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  seals,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  not  unknown  to  that 
part  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbtis.  A 
CAtologue  may  be  had  on  the  spot. 

At  the  extremes  of  this  side  of  the  palace,  and  leading  from 
e»ch  of  these  galleries,  are  grand  staircases  rising  to  the  first  floor, 
and  opening  on  to  the  colonnade.  The  vaulting  of  the  roof 
above  these  staircases  is  formed  of  stone  richly  oniamented,  and 
supported  by  lofty  Corinthian  colunms,  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  their  light  appearance. 

The  visitor  to  this  beautiful  palace  will  be  struck  by  its 
great  magnificence ;  it  is  amply  large  to  lodge  a  sovereign  with 
a  numerous  court,  or  to  form  the  greatest  assemblage  of  museums 
ever  concentrated  under  one  roof. 

All  these  museums  are  open,  to  students  and  foreigners 
with  passports,  every  day  except  Mondays,  from  1  o  to  4  o'clock ; 
the  entrance  is  by  a  side  door,  to  the  right  of  the  grand 
portal.  All  the  Musses  are  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays. 
The  visitor  will  remember  that  all  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre 
are  strictly  closed  on  the  Monday,  that  day  being  reserved  for 
cleaning.    For  permission  to  study  in  the  Museums,  written 

rlication  post-paid  must  be  made  to  **  Monsieur  le  DireCteur 
Musses"  place  du  Musee. 
The  Bibliotheque  du  Louvre ,  which  is  entered  Ivom  the  quay, 
was  formerly  the  private  library  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  now 
public,  and  open  daily,  hoHdays  excepted,  from  10  to  3.  Va- 
cation from  August  1 5  to  October  l .  It  consists  of  a  suite  of  1 4 
rooms,  and  contaiAs  85,000  volumes,  800  of  which  relate  to 
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U^e  ordinaQees,  Sec,  of  ^}1  Uue?  Jtiiigs  of  Fr^ce.  Tb^  ppay^r- 
took  of  Gharlopague,  bearing  t|ie  date  730,  is  preserved  Jiere. 

lu  the  rue  3t.  Thomas  du  Louyre  formerly  stood  the  If6tel  4$ 
Longueville,  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  de  I^ongueviilo  and 
Elboeuf,  whence  emanated  the  intrigues  of  the  Fronde,  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIY.,  against  Cardinal  Mazarin.  A  part 
of  it,  which  before  the  last  ^-evolution  contained  the  royal 
^))les,  is  now  transformed  mfo  barracks  for  troops. 

At  the  comer  of  the  rues  3t.  Honore  and  de  Rohan  are  the 
houses  where  sojne  soldiers  of  the  Garde  Royale  made  a  de- 
sperate resistance  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  They  expected  no 
quarter,  and  therefore  defended  themselves  till  nearly  all  were 
killed.  Marks  of  bullets  may  stijl  be  see«  on  the  facade  of  tl^e 
Palais  National  and  on  some  of  the  neighbouring  houses. 

The  Fontaine  du  JDiable  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  the  mes 
de  rfichelle  and  of  St.  Louis  St.  Honore;  the  origin  of  its  name 
is  unknown.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1789,  and  consists  of  an  obelisk 
on  a  pedestal,  with  Tritoi^s  supporting  a  galley.  Near  the 
junction  of  the  me  St.  Nicaise  and  the  me  de  Rivoh,  the  **  in- 
femal  machine  "  intended  to  destroy  Napoleon  exploded,  as  l^e 
was  passing  to  the  opera-house,  (1)  Dec.  24,  1800. 

The  visitor  will  follow  the  me  de  Rivoli,  which  is  built  oa 
the  site  of  the  convent  des  Feuillans,  and  the  Manege  so  cele- 
brated in  the  revolution  of  1789. .  With  a  view  to  encourage 
the  building  of  a  handsome  and  uniform  street  opposite  the 
Tuileries,  all  the  houses,  built  in  conformity  to  a  plan  furnished 
by  the  government,  were  freed  from  taxes  for  30  years.  They 
are  among  Uie  most  commodious  in  Paris,  and  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  foreigners  or  as  public  hotels.  At  No.  42 ,  Meurice'g 
Hotel,  is  an  establishment  almost  as  well  known  as  the  me  de 
Rivoli  itself.  Visitors  ^ill  4ways  find  there  the  best  accommo- 
dation, and  are  sure  of  not  being  imposed  on.  In  turning  intQ 
the  rue  de  Castiglione,  the  visitor  will  perceive  the 

Place  Vendome. — This  place,  formed  upon  the  site  of  an 
hotel  belonging  to  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Gabrielle  d*Estrees,  was  begun  by  Loius  XIV., 
who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Louvois,  in  1685,  purchased  an4 
levelled  the  hotel,  intending  to  erect,  round  a  public  place, 
edifices  for  the  Royal  Library,  the  Mint,  the  extraordinary 
Ambassadors,  &c.  On  the  death  of  Louvois  this  project  was 
abandoned,  and  the  property  ceded  to  the  City  of  Paris,  with  a 
stipulation  to  erect  a  place  upon  the  site.  Mansard,  wha 
furnished  the  first  plans  to  Louvois,  was  charged  with  the 

(i)  The  French  opera  was  at  that  lime  located  in  the  centre  of 
the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Place  Richelieu,  in  the  street  of 
that  name. 
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'  second ;  and  the  buildings,  as  they  now  stand,  were  begun^ 
in  1699,  and  finished  by  the  financier  Law.  The  form  of  the 
place  is  a  synunetrical  octagon,  the  larger  sides  of  which 
measure  respectively  420  and  450  feet.  Two  wide  streets 
forming  the  only  entrances  to  it,  the  rue  de  la  Paix  (1)  and  the 
rue  de  Castiglione,  equisect  its  northern  and  southern  sides. 
The  buildings  are  uniform,  consisting  of  a  rustic  basement 
surmounted  by  upper  stories  ornamented  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  high  roofs  pierced  with  lucame  windows.  The 
middle  of  each  side  is  graced  with  a  pediment  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns.  This  place  was  first  called  the  Place  des 
Conquites,  then  the  Place  Louis  le  Grandy  and  afterwards  the 
Place  Venddme,  In  the  middle  formerly  stood  a  colossal  eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  bronze,  by  Girardinand  Keller, 
erected  in  1669,  but  demolished  on  August  10,  1792  ;  the 
bronze  figures  that  ornamented  its  base  were  saved,  and  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Musee  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne,  The 
mutilated  pedestal  remained  till  1806,  when  it  was  replaced  by 
the  triumphal  pillar,  erected  by  Napoleon,  to  commemorate 
the  success  of  his  arms  in  the  German  campaign  of  1 805.  This 
column  is  an  imitation  of  the  pillar  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  of  which 
it  preserves  the  proportions  on  a  scale  larger  by  one  twelfth. 
Its  total' elevation  is  135  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is 
12  feet.  The  pedestal  is  21  feet  in  height,  and  from  17  to  20 
in  breadth.  The  pedestal  and  shaft  are  of  stone,  covered  with 
bas-reliefs,  representing  victories  of  the  French  army,  in  bronze, 
made  from  1 200  pieces  of  brass  cannon  taken  from  the  Russians 
and  Austrians.  The  metal  employed  in  this  monument  weighs 
about  360,000  pounds.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  pedestal  re- 
present the  uniforms,  armour,  and  weapons  of  the  conquered 
troops.  Above  the  pedestal  are  garlands  of  oak,  supported  at 
the  four  angles  by  eagles,  each  weighing  500  pounds.  The  door, 
of  massive  bronze,  is  decorated  with  crowns  of  oak,  surmounted 
by  an  eagle  of  the  highest  finish ;  above  is  a  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting two  figures  of  Fame,  supporting  a  tablet,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Neapolio  Imp.  Aug.  Monumentum  belli  Germanic!,  Anno 
MDCCCV.  Trimestri  spalio,  ductu  sue,  profligaii,  ex  eere  capto^ 
Gloriae  exercitus  maximi  dicavit. 

(1)  On  the  site  of  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  originally  rue  Napoleon, 
stood  tlie  vast  and  massiye  buildings  of  the  Convent  of  the  Ca- 
pucines,  which  were  in  great  part  destroyed  at  the  revolution 
of  1789.  In  1806  the  street  was  formed  through  the  body  of 
the  convent,  leaving  only  two  wings  standing;  one  of  which  is 
now  the  Timbre  National,  and  the  other,  opposite,  the  barracks 
of  a  company  of  firemen  called  Sapeurs-Pompiers, 
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The  ba&*reliefs  of  the  shaft  pursue  a  spiral  direction  to  the 
capital,  and  display,  in  chronological  order,  the  principal 
actions,  from  the  departure  of  the  troops  from  Boulogne  to  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  figures  are  three  feet  high;  their 
number  is  said  to  be  2,000,  and  the  length  of  the  scroll  840  feet ; 
a  spiral  thread  divides  the  lines,  and  bears  inscriptions  of  the 
actions  they  represent.  The  designs  were  furnished  by  Ber- 
geret,  and  executed  by  31  sculptors,  one  of  whom  was  a  lady 
named  Charpentier .  Above  the  capital  is  a  gallery,  approached 
by  a  winding  staircase  of  176  steps.  Upon  the  capital  is  this 
inscription  : 

Monument  6\e\6  a  la  gloire  de  la  grande  arm^e,  par  Napoleon 
le  Grand,  commence  le  xxv  aoftt  18O6,  termini  le  xv  aotit  1810, 
sous  la  direction  de  D.  V.  Denon,  MM.  J.  B.  Lep^re  et  L.  Gon- 
doin,  architectes. 

The  capital  is  surmounted  by  an  acroterium,  upon  which  was 
originally  placed  a  statue  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor.  This  was 
melted  down  in  1814  to  form  part  of  the  horse  of  Henry  IV., 
now  on  the  Pont  Neuf ,  and  was  during  the  Restoration  replaced 
by  a  fleur-de-lis  and  a  flag-staff;  but  on  the  1st  of  May  1833, 
the  present  statue  of  Napoleon  covered  with  crape  was  placed 
on  the  summit,  the  ceremonial  of  its  inauguration  taking  place 
on  28th  July  following,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  Philipjpe,  his 
family,  the  ministers,  and  municipal  functionaries.  It  is  1 1  feet 
high,  represents  the  emperor  in  his  military  costume,  and  was 
modelled  by  Seurre.  This  sumptuous  monmnent  stands  upon  a 
plinth  of  polished  granite,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing ;  and 
from  its  size  and  position  produces  a  fine  effect,  when  seen 
from  the  Boulevard  or  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  although, 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  bronze  was 
mixed,  its  colour  is  considered  defective.  The  architects  Gon- 
doin  and  Lepere,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Denon, 
raised  the  column,  and  Ibe  total  cost  was  1,500, 000  francs. 
The  view  of  Paris  and  the  environs  from  the  gallery  is  most 
interesting ;  and  permis»on  to  ascend  it  may  be  obtained  from 
the  guardian,  a  soldier  of  Napoleon's,  who  expects  a  small 
gratuity,  and  furnishes  the  visitor  with  a  lantern,  which,  from 
the  total  darkness  of  the  interior,  is  alami  indispensable.  The 
hours  are  from  10  to  6  in  summer,  and  1  to  4  in  winter. 
Returning  into  the  rue  St.  Honore,  the  visitor  will  find 
The  Fontaine  des  Capuckss,  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  Casti- 
glione,  erected  in  1 67 1 ,  and  rebuilt  in  1 7 1 8 .  It  is  only  remark- 
^le  for  the  inscription  it  bears,  emnposed  by  Santeuil : 

Tot  loca  sacra  inter,  pura  est  quae  labitur  unda; 
Hane  noii  impu^,  qui^qulg  es,  ore  bibas, 
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In  the  imm^ate  neighbourhood  of  this  spot  fornierly  stoo4  six 
convents,  including  those  of  the  Feuillans  and  the  Jacobins. 
I  ficLiSE  DE  l'Assomption,  369,  Hie  St.  Honore. — T\\is  church 
formerly  belonged  to  a  society  of  nuns,  called  Les  Dames  de 
rAssomption,  and  was  the  chapel  of  their  convent;  the  remains 
of  whicn,  converted  into  barracks,  may  still  be  seen  hehiud 
this  edifice.  It  was  begun  in  1 67o,  after  the  designs  of  Errard, 
and  finished  in  1 67  6.  In  1 802  it  became  the  parish  church  of 
the  1st  arrondissement,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Eglise  de  la 
Madeleine  ^e  la  Ville  I'fiveque,  demolished  at  the  revolution 
of  17  89,  a  precedence  which  it  retained  till  the  completion  of  thci 
new  church  of  the  Madeleine.  The  edifice  is  circular,  surmounted 
by  a  dome  62  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  lantern  supported  by  ip* 
verted  consoles,  and  a  gilt  cross.  The  portico  is  ccwnposed  of  - 
eight  Corinthian  columns.  The  interior  of  the  dome  is  painted 
in  fresco  by  Lafosse,  and  ornamented  with  roses  in  octagonal 
compartments.  On  the  south  side  is  the  chapelle  des  fonts; 
over  its  entrance  is  a  good  picture  by  Sauvee,  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin.  It  also  contains  a  valuable  painting  of  St.  Jerome. 
A  chapel,  was  erected  in  1822  for  the  use  of  catechists,  but  is 
now  mterdicted,  The  church  itself  is  become  a  succursale  of 
the  Madeleine,  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  children. 

The  rue  de  Luxembourg  leads  to  the 

Hotel  des  Finances,  48,  rue  de  Rivoli. — ^This  vast  building 
occupies  a  space  of  ground  comprised  between  the  rues  de  Ri- 
voli, de  Cai^iglione,  du  Mont  Thabor,  and  de  Luxembourg. 
The  ^!«Bfs  HI  tbe  two  former  streets  are  uniform  with  the  other 
houses,  Mng  four  stories  high,  with  arcades.  The  building 
comprists  several  courts,  around  which  are  ranged  the  offices 
connected  with  the  financial  administration. 

Further  on,  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  St.  Florentin,  is  a  kfffa 
and  handsome  mansion,  formerly  the  residence  of  Priace  Turt 
leyrand,  and  purchased,  after  hLs  death,  i^. Baron  Rbthicbild. 
Before  the  revolution  of  1789  it  was  %A  hot^^of  the  Duchess  de 
rinfantado.  Alexander,  Emperor  oi  B|issia«  occupied  it  ia 
1814.  It  is  now  let  to  the  Austriam  Bmb^y  and  vibrious 
persons,  and  on  the  site  of  its  immense  lAaMssa  very  splendid 
house  has  been  built. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  or  de  Louis  XV.,  was,  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  a  vast,  unoocupied,  irregular  space,  be? 
tween  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elys6es. 
After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelk,  the  municipal  auth<»rities 
determining  to  erect  a  statue  in  honour  of  Louis  XV. ,  the  king, 
at  their  request,  appropriated  the  vacant  space  above-mentioned, 
upon  which  the  Place  Louis  XV.  was  commenced  in  1763,  after 
the  designs  of  Gabriel,  but  was  i^ot  flnisfjed  fjl}  1 7  7  2 .  According 
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to  the  original  plan,  it  was  of  an  octagonal  form,  defined  by 
fosses,  750  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  528  feet  from  east  to 
west.  The  fosses  were  surrounded  by  balustrades,  and  termi- 
nated by  eight  pavilions,  left  however  unfinished.  In  1790, 
two  excellent  groups  in  marble,  by  Coustou  junior,  each  re- 
presenting a  restive  horse  checked  by  his  attendant,  were 
i^rought  from  Marly,  and  placed,  where  they  now  stand,  on 
lofty  pedestals,  next  the  Champs  Elysees.  They  correspond  to 
the  groups,  by  Coysevox,  at  the  western  entrance  of  thegarden  of 
the  Tuileries,  but  excel  them  in  execution.  In  the  middle  stood 
a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Bouchardon.  The 
king  was  attired  in  a  Roman  costume,  and  at  the  four  angles  of 
the  pedestal  were  figures  in  marble  representing  Peace,  Pru- 
dence, Justice,  and  Strength.  (1)  The  statue  was  destroyed  by 
the  populace  on  August  12,  1792,  and  a  large  plaster  figure  of 
Liberty  was  placed  on  the  pedestal,  in  front  of  which  was 
erected  the  guillotine,  and  the  place  was  called  Place  de  la  Re- 
volution, By  a  decree  in  1800  it  assumed  the  name  of  Place 
de  la  Concorde ;  both  figure  and  pedestal  were  removed,  and  a 
model  of  a  column  was  erected  in  wood  covered  with  painted 
eanvas.  Emblems  of  all  the  Departments  surrounded  the  base 
with  hands  joined.  The  completion  of  this  was  prevented  by 
the  wars  of  the  Empire.  In  1814  the  name  of  **  Place  Louis 
XV."  was  restored.  On  January  10,  1816,  Louis  XVIII.  issued 
an  ordonnance  for  re-erecting  a  statue  of  Louis  XV.  After  the 
accession  of  Charles  X.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  statue  of  Louis 
XV.  should  be  erected  in  the  centre  (rf  the  Rotid  Point  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  that  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
the  name  of  which  was  to  be  changed  to  Place  Louis  XVI. 
The  revolution  of  1830  interfered  with  this  project,  and  the 
place  remained  in  a  ne^ected  state  till  1836,  when  the  works 
for  its  final  completion  were  begun.  The  whole  place  has  been 
levelled,  no  greater  elevation  remaining  than  is  necessary  for 
carrying  off  the  water,  the  wide  spaces  between  the  lines  of 
road  that  cross  tke  j^ace,  bordering  each  fosse,  have  baen  laid 
down  m  compartmenfts  of  Seyssel  asphaltum.  The  fosses  are 
laid  oirt  in  gardens,  and  at  the  corneii  are  crossed  by  bridges, 
placed  diagonally.  On  the  large  pedestals  of  the'  parapets 
are  twenty  handsome  rostral  columns,  bearing  lamps,  and 
surmounted  by  gilt  globes.  Bordering  the  carriage  roads  are 
forty  omamentd  lamp-posts.    The  eight  pavilions  are  sur- 

(i)  The  luxui'y  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  court  at  that  time 
offended  the  good  citizens  of  Paris,  and  the  following  pasquin- 
ade was  written  on  it : 

.   O  la  belle  statue  I  6  le  beau  piedestal ! 
Les  vertus  sont  a  pied,  le  vice  est  a  cheval<  '  ~ 

.         <*. 
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iBOimted  with  allegoncal  figures  of  the  chief  proTineial  dfies, 
viz.  Lille  and  Strs^hurg,  by  Pradier ;  Bordeaux  and  Nantes,  by 
Calhouet;  Marseilles  and  Brest,  by  Gortot;  Rouen  and  Lyons, 
by  Petitot.  The  sides  of  them  bear  oval  medallions,  inerusted 
with  marbles,  and  surrounded  by  richly-sculptured  wreaths. 
In  the  middle  of  the  place  is  the 

Obelisk  of  Luxor* — ^This  magnificent  relic  of  ancient  Egypft 
is  one  of  two  obelisks  that  stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of 
Tl^bes,  the  modern  Luxor,  where  they  were  erected,  1550 
years  before  Christ,  by  Rhamses  111.,  of  the  18th  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty, better  known  in  history  as  the  great  Sesostris.  These 
two  monoliths  were  given  by  Mehemet  Ah,  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
to  the  French  government,  tc^ether  with  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
near  Alexandria,  in  consideratk)n  of  the  advantages  conferred 
by  France  on  Egypt  in  aiding  to  form  the  modern  arsenal  and 
naval  establishment  of  Alexandria.  The  negotiations  to  this 
effect  were  conducted  by  Baron  Taylor,  who  was  sent  to  Egypt 
on  a  special  mission  for  this  purpose.  (1)  The  difficulties  of 
fetching  away  these  ponderous  masses  were  exceedingly  great, 
both  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  Nile  and  of  the  few 
expert  workmen  to  be  found  in  Egypt  for  executing  the  requkite 
operations.  A  long  flat-bottomed  vessel  (2)  was  expressly  con- 
structed at  Toulon,  in  1830,  and  entrusted  to  the  comnMind  of 
M.  Verninhac  de  St.  Maur,  while  the  engineering  part  of  the  tas^ 
was  conuuitted  to  M.  Le  Bas.  This  vessel  arrived  at  Luxor 
July  15,  1831,  and  M.  Lc  Bas,  acting  on  the  previous  sugges- 
tions of  M.  Champollion,  selected  the  smaller  of  the  two  obe- 
lisks as  the  first  to  be  removed.  Several  Arab  dwellings  built 
against  the  obelisk,  and  pthers  that  lay  on  the  line  of  its  in^- 
t^ed  route  to  the  river  side,  were  purchased  and  pulled  down ; 
a  long  road  to  the  Nile  had  to  be  made ;  the  obelisk  had  to  be 
encased  in  wood,  carefully  lowered,  and  drawn  by  Arabs, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Le  Bas,  amidst  the  ravages  of  the 
oholera  that  broke  out,  with  scanty  means  of  transport,  and 
under  tiie  scorching  sun  of  Egypt.  These  operations  oceujned 
800  men  for  three  months.  Part  of  the  vessei  had  to  be  sawn 
<^  vertically,  to  receive  the  monolith ;  it  then  descended  the 
Nile,  passed  the  bar  below  Rosetta  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
«Dd,  being  towed  by  a  steamer,  reached  Cherbourg  on  August 
12,  1833,  and  Paris  on  December  23,  in  the  same  year.  *The 
fdundations,  £cc.,  were  then  commenced,  and  on  August  16, 
183  6,  it  was  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane,  built  in  solid  masonry 

(1)  The  second  obelisk  and  Cleopatra's  Needle  still  remain  in 

Kgypt. 

(2)  A  model  of  this  vessel  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Mu»4e  dt  la  jlfo- 
f-in«;  at  the  LoUvre* 
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to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  pedestal.  The  operations  for  raising 
it  to  its  vertical  position  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  me^ 
chanical  power,  directed  by  M.  Le  Bas,  and  worked  by  sailors, 
artillerymen,  and  masons,  commenced  by  attaching  the  pon^ 
derous  mass  to  a  chevalet  of  ten  spars,  strongly  cramped 
together,  which  being  inclined  over  the  obelisk,  and  worked 
vertically  by  capstans  and  cables,  drew  the  mass  gradually 
after  it  till  it  attained  its  perpendicular  position.  This  operation, 
so  skilfully  combined  that  not  the  slightest  accident  occurred, 
took  place  on  October  25,  1836,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  Phir 
iippe  and  his  family,  all  the  public  functionaries,  and  about 
150,000  persons.  A  box  of  cedar,  containing  medals  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  occasion,  was  placed  under  the 
obelisk,  which  is  formed  of  the  finest  red  syenite,  and  covered 
on  each  face  with  three  lines  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  comr 
memorative  of  Sesostris ;  the  middle  lines  being  the  most  deeply 
cut  and  most  carefully  finished.  The  nimiljer  of  characters  is 
1,600.  A  flaw  which  it  had  when  first  cut  from  the  quarry 
extends  to  one-third  of  its  height,  but  is  not  perceptible  from 
the  ground.  The  Egyptians  remedied  this  by  inserting  two 
wooden  mortices  under  the  inner  surfaces.  The  apex  bas  been 
left  in  the  state,  slightly  broken,  in  which  it  was  when  found 
hk  Egypt.  The  height  of  this  single  stone  is  72  ft.  3  inches; 
its  greatest  width  at  the  base  7  ft.  6  inches;  at  the  top,  5  ft. 
4  inches;  its  weight  500,000  pounds.  (1)  Tl^  {^nth  on 
which  it  stands  is  a  single  block  of  grey  granite,  from  the 
(Aiarries  of  Laber,  in  Britanny,  weighing  240,000  pounds,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  15  feet,  by  9  feet  square  at  the  bottom 
and  8  at  the  top ;  while  the  five  blocks  of  shnUar  stone,  of 
which  the  pedestal  is  formed,  are  each  1 2  feet  by  5  feet  and 
3  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  plinth  and  pedestal  is  27  feet.  (2) 
Ofi  the  northern  face  of  the  pedestal  are  engraven  gilt  sectic«9 
of  the  machinery  used  at  Luxor  in  removing  and  embarking 
the  monolith ;  on  the  southern  are  those  employed  in  Paris.  Oa 
the  eastern  side  is  the  following  inscription  : 

Ludovicus  Philippus  L,  Francorum'Rex,  ut  aniiqaisstmum  ar-* 
lis  itgyptiacjE  opus,  idemque  recentis  glorijfi  ad  Niium  armia 
partffi  inslgne  monumentum  Francix  ab  ipsa  iEgypto  donatum 
posterltate  prorogjttef ,  obeliscum.  Die  xxv  Aug.  A.  MDCCCXXXIL 
,  Thebis  Heeatompylis  aTcctum  navlq.  ad  id  constructa  intra  men- 
ses xiii.  in  G»allia  pefduetum  erigendum  curavit.  D.  xxv.  Octob. 
A.  MDGCCXXXVL  A»no  reg.  seplimo. 

On  the  western  side  is  the  following  inscription  t 

(i)  The  obelisk  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  weighs  dOO,ooo  lb. 
{i)  tM  a  fall  4e»ertptton  of  this  monument,  see  Notice  Histo* 
rique,  Ve$criptivej  et  Arch^ologiqw  $uf  POUhsqm  di  luaort 
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En  presence  du  Roi  Louis-Philippe  I",  cet  ob^lisque,  trans- 
ports de  Louqsor  en  France,  a  et6  dressS  sur  ce  piedestal  par 
M.  Le  Bas,  ingSnieur,  aux  applaudissements  d'un  peuple  im- 
mense, le  XXV  octobre  MDCCCXXXVI. 

The  entire  cost  of  removing  the  obelisk  from  Thebes  and  erect- 
ing it  where  it  now  stands  was  about  two  millions  of  francs. 

This  venerable  monument,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing, 
with  gilt  spear-heads,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  on 
an  elliptical  plateau,  the  foci  of  which  are  occupied  by 

The  two  Fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  dedicated, 
one  to  Maritime,  the  other  to  Fluvial,  Navigation.  They  consist 
each  of  a  circular  basin,  50  feet  in  diameter,  out  of  which  rise 
two  other  smaller  basins,  the  upper  and  smaller  one  being  in- 
verted; their  diameters  are  12  and  20  feet  respectively.  The 
middle  basin  is  supported  by  a  cylindrical  shaft,  ornamented 
with  foliage,  standing  on  a  hexagonal  base.  Six  figures  nine 
feet  in  height  are  seated  around  it,  with  their  feet  on  the  prows 
of  vessels,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  spouting  dol- 
phins. Six  larger  dolphins,  held  by  as  many  Tritons  and 
Nereids,  sporting  in  the  large  and  highly  ornamented  basin 
below,  spout  water  into  the  second  one.  The  shaft  of  the  in- 
verted basin  is  surrounded  by  three  upright  figures  of  winged 
children,  standing  on  inverted  shells,  with  swans  by  their  sides 
spouting  water.  In  the  Maritime  fountain,  the  figures  sup- 
porting the  second  basin  represent  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean, 
by  Debay ;  the  Genii  of  the  Common  and  the  Pearl  Fisheries, 
by  Desbceufs ;  with  those  of  the  Coral  and  Shell  Fisheries,  by 
Valois.  The  figures  of  the  upper  basin,  representing  the  Genii 
of  Astronomy,  Conmierce,  and  Maritime  Navigation,  are  by 
Brian.  In  the  Fluvial  fountain,  the  lower  figures  are  the 
Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  by  Jechter ;  the  Genii  of  Flowers  and 
Fruits,  by  Lanno;  of  the  Vintage  and  the  Harvest,  by  Husson. 
The  upper  figures,  by  Feucheres,  are  the  Genii  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Fluvial  Navigation.  The  Tritons  and  Ne- 
reids are  by  Moine,  Elschouet,  and  Parfait.  The  lower  basins 
are  of  polished  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  each  fountain  is  hi 
iron,  bronzed.  The  water  of  these  fountains  comes  from  the 
Canal  de  I'Ourcq.  (1) 

Instead  of  forming  an  interruption  between  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Champs  ElyseQS,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  seems,  to  give 
continuity  to  the  whole.  The  terraces  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  bound  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Champs  Elysees  on  the 
west.  On  the  north  are  seen  two  magnificent  edifices,  between 
which  the  rue  de  la  Concorde  opens  a  view  of  the  Madeleine ; 

(i)  The  last  embellishments  of  the  Place  de  la  Conaorde  cost 
tne  City  of  Paris  900,000  fv. 
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and  to  the  south  are  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  behind  which  is  seen  towering  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides.  The  two  edifices  on  the  north  side  are 
each  288  feet  in  length;  and  the  rue  de  la  Concorde,  which 
separates  them,  is  90  feet  wide.  The  fronts  are  tenninated  by 
projecting  pavilions,  between  which,  on  the  ground-floor,  is  a 
line  of  arcades  forming  a  rusticated  basement.  From  this 
basement  rise  12  Corinthian  colunms,  surmounted  by  an  en- 
tablature and  balustrade.  The  basement  of  each  pavilion 
supports  four  colunms  of  the  same  order,  crowned  by  a  pedi- 
ment having  a  trophy  on  each  side.  These  structures  were 
erected  by  Potahi,  after  the  designs  of  Gabriel.  The  building 
nearest  to  the  garden  of  the  Tufieries  was  formerly  occupied 
as  the  Garde-Meuble  de  laCouronne,  and  contained  an  immense 
number  of  valuable  and  curious  objects.  Under  Napoleon,  it 
was  appropriated  to  the  residence  and  offices  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Colonies,  who  still  inhabits  it.  The  building  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rue  de  la  Concorde  is  inhabited  by  private 
families.  The  events  that  have  rendered  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde famous  are  so  identified  with  it,  that  we  shall  mention 
the  principal  ones  in  chronological  order  : — 

May  30,  1770. — During  the  rejoicings  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XVI.,  a  fatal  accident  was  caused,  after  a  discharge 
of  lireworks,  by  the  people  taking  a  panic  and  rushing  towards 
the  rue  Royale,  where  the  ground  had  been  broken  up  for  build- 
ing, trampling  to  death  1200  persons,  besides  seriously  injuring 
about  2000  others, — an  ominous  commencement  of  nuptial 
bonds,  soon  to  be  cruelly  severed  by  the  guillotine  I  This  tra- 
gical accident  was  mainly  caused  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
police,  in  permitting  carriages  to  drive  about  among  the  crowd. 

July  12,  i789. — A  collision  between  Prince  de  Lambesc's  re- 
giment and  the  people  became  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille. 

Jan.  21,  1793.— Louis  XVL  suffered  death  on  this  Place,  (1) 
where  the  following  persons  also  subsequently  perished  by  the 
guillotine  : — July  17,  Charlotte  Gorday;  Oct.  2,  Brissot  and  29  of 
his  colleagues;  Oct.  16,  Marie  Antoinette,  consort  of  Louis  XVL; 
Nov.  14,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  Egalit^,  Duke  of  Orleans;  March 
24,  1794,  the  Hebertists,  Maratists,  and  Orleanists;  April  8,  the 
Dantonists,  including  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  &c. ;  April 
16,  the  Atheists,  composed  of  Chaumette,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  the 
wives  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  of  Hebert,  &.c. ;  May  12,  Elizabeth 
Marie  H^l^ne  of  France,  sister  of  Louis  XVL ;  July  28,  Robes- 
pierre and  his  brother,  Dumas,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  with  several  others ;  July  29. 
seventy  members  of  the  Commune  de  Paris;  July  3o,  twelve 

(0  The  scaffold  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  was  erected  midway  between 
the  centre  of  the  place  and  the  horses  of  Marly ;4hat  for  Marie  Antoinette, 
between  the  centre  and  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries. 
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other  meiiibers.  F  rom  Jan.  %t,  1793,  to  May  3,  1795,  wore  llia^ 
2800  persons  were  executed  here. 

April.  10,  I814. — The  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians  were 
reviewed,  and  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  an  altar  on  tiiis  l*lace. 

Feb.  22,  1848. — The  lirst  disturhanees  that  ushered  in  the 
memorable  revolution  of  that  year  took  place  here. 

Feb.  24,  1848.— Flight  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  by  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Tuileries  Garden. 

Nov.  4,  1848. — The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was  solemnly 
INToelaimed  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly. 

The  Champs  £lys^es  were  formerfy  covered  with  small 
detached  houses  and  gardens,  meadows,  and  tilled  land.  In 
1616,  the  queen  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  having  purchased 
part  of  the  ground,  caused  four  rows  of  trees  to  be  planted  so 
as  td  form  three  alleys,  which  were  closed  at  the  extremities 
by  iron  gates.  This  promenade,  intended  exclusively  for  that 
princess  and  her  court,  when  she  wished  to  drive  out,  assumed 
the  name  of  Cours  la  Reine,  which  it  still  retams.  It  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
high  road  leading  to  Versailles.  On  the  other  side  it  was  di- 
vided by  ditches  from  a  plain,  with  which  a  communication 
was  formed  by  a  small  stone  bridge.  In  1070,  this  plain, 
which  extended  to  the  village  du  Route,  was  by  order  of  Col- 
bert planted  with  trees,  forming  several  walks  interspersed 
with  grass  plots.  The  new  promenade  was  at  firet  called  le 
Grand  Cours,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cours  la  Heine ;  but  a 
few  years  after  it  was  named  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysdes, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  having  become  proprietor  of  the  hotuj 
now  called  the  Palais  de  Tfilysec  National,  complained  to  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny,  superintendent  of  the  royal  edifices,  that 
the  trees  intercepted  her  view  of  the  road ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Colbert's  plantation  was  cut  down.  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour dying  in  1764,  the  ground  was  replanted  in  the  same 
year;  several  alleys,  circles,  &c.,  were  formed,  and  restaurants 
and  cafes  erected.  At  the  same  time,  to  render  the  view  from 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  more  extensive,  the  ascent  near  the 
Barriere  de  Ffitoile  was  lowered,  and  the  road  reduced  to  its 
present  gentle  slope.  From  1777  to  1780,  the  Champs  filysees 
were  the  fashionable  promenade,  being  the  resort  of  the  most 
elegantly-attired  ladies  of  the  capital.  A  sequestered  avenue 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  called  Allee  des  Veuves ,  (1)  from  its 

(1)  The  All^e  des  Veuves,  now  called  Allee  Montaigne,  is  bo 
longer  the  sombre  retreat  of  beauty  in  distress,  being  now  en- 
livened by  the  vicinity  ef  the  Jardin  Mabille,  the  gayest,  though 
pot  most  select,  of  Wl  the  evetjing  promepadeg  of  Pari$, 
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l)0mg  filM  m  the  afterooon  with  carnages  of  rich  widows, 
who  sought  in  the  open  air  a  distraction  from  their  grief.  At 
that  period  no  widow  in  deep  mourning  appeared  in  the  puhlie 
walks.  In  1814,  a  Cossack  hivouac  was  established  in  the 
Champs  £lysees;  and,  in  1815,  the  English  encamped  there. 
In  1818,  the  walks  of  the  Champs  £lysees  were  improved,  and 
young  trees  planted  to  replace  those  destroyed  dining  the  eo- 
cupation.  At  this  time  an  opening  called  the  CarrS  Marigny 
was  made,  which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

The  Champs  Elysees  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Faor 
boure  St.  Honore,  on  the  south  by  the  Cours  la  Reine,  on  the 
east  by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  on  the  west  by  Chaillot. 
Their  length  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Barriere  de 
r£toile,  is  about  VA  mile ;  their  breadth  at  the  eastern  boundary 
is  37  3  yards,  and  at  the  western  7  00  yards.  Thejr  distribution  is 
as  follows  :  The  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  with  its  foot-pavements  in 
bitumen,  12  feet  wide,  laid  down  at  a  cost  of  £8000,  intersects 
the  Champs  £lysees  longitudinally ;  its  axis  coinciding  with, 
that  of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries.  At  equal  distances  from, 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  tlie  Barriere  de  I'fitoile,  is  the. 
Rond  Point,  a  drcular  space,  with  a  fountain  in  its  centre,  from 
which  the  rues  Montaigne  and  Matignon  branch  out  to  the 
north,  and  the  Allees  aAntin  and  des  Veuves  to  the  south, 
intersecting  the  Cours  la  Reine,  The  Avenue  de  Marigny, 
nearly  q)posite  to  the  Carri  Marigny ,  and  situated  between  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Rond  Point,  leads  to  the  £lysee 
National,  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

By  far  the  most  animated  part  of  the  Champs  Slysees  is. the 
Avenue  de  Neuilly,  which  is  the  favourite  walk  of  the  gay 
Parisians.  On  Sundays  particularly,  the  honest  shopkeeper 
and  the  light-hearted  workman  may  be  seen  here  jostling  the 
lion  of  the  boulevards,  while  aristocratic  velvets  and  cachemire 
shawls  meet  in  close  contact  with  hmnble  merinos  and  coarse 
tartans.  Under  the  groves  are  toy  and  gingerbread  stalls, 
jeux  de  bagues,  and  other  attractions  for  the  rising  generation; 
jugglers  and  itinerant  tumblers  attract  a  willing  and  ever- 
changing  crowd  of  spectators,  while  Punch  squeaks  his  secular 
jokes  to  his  delighted  juvenile  audience.  (1)  On  sunny  win- 
ter-days, or  cool  sunmier-evenings,  numerous  parties  of  all 
classes  are  seen,  enjoying  the  lively  spectacle  before  them, 
seated  on  chairs  hired  for  two  sous,  or  on  the  wooden  benches 
placed  at  intervals  on  lie  sides  of  the  avenue,  while  elegant 

(i)  The  City  clears  i7,wo  fr.  a-year  from  the  rents  paid  for 
the  Panorama  and  other  places  of  amusement.  Of  this  sum, 
upwards  of  sooo  fr.  fall  to  the  share  of  the  toy  and  cake-stalls. 
The  owners  of  the  chairs  let  to  the  public  pay  eooo  fr.  a-year. 
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carriages  roll  iu  procession  along  the  road.  Handsome  coffee- 
houses, scattered  among  the  trees  on  either  side,  attract  the 
loiterer  by  their  cheerful  lights,  varied  refreshments,  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  In  the  northern  grove  is  the  Cirque 
National,  devoted  to  feats  of  horsemanship;  in  the  southern 
one,  are  the  Georama  and  Panorama^  two  graceful  buildings 
near  the  Carrd  Marigny.  (1)  Next  to  it  is  a  handsome  Guard- 
house, recently  built.  The  visitor  will  remark  several  elegant 
fountains  under  each  of  the  groves.  A  row  of  cast-iron  lamp- 
posts extends  the  entire  length  as  far  as  the  triumphal  arch  de 
rfitoile,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  line  of  light  after  dark  is 
peculiarly  splendid.  Among  the  places  of  amusement,  which 
render  the  Champs  filysees  so  attractive,  we  must  not  pass 
over  in  silence  the  Chdlet,  with  its  delightful  garden,  the  beau- 
tiful Jardin  d'Hiver,  nor  the  Chdteau  des  Fleurs,  near  the 
Barriere  de  I'fitoile.  (See  Public  Ammements),  Leading  from 
the  Rond  Point  to  the  Barrier,  some  splendid  mansions  have 
lately  been  erected,  among'  which  we  may  particularise  those 
of  the  Count  Lelion  and  Marquis  de  Lauriston.  The  public 
fetes  are  held  in  the  Champs  filysees. 

The  annual  Promenade  de  Longchamp  takes  place  in  the 
Champs  filysees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Passion  Week.  The  number  of 
equipages  is  generally  on  these  days  much  more  considerable ; 
the  carriages  proceed  in  line  up  one  side  of  the  grande  allee, 
and  down  the  other.  (2) 

(i)  The  quinquennial  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  national  in- 
dustry, which  lasts  two  months,  is  held  in  a  temporary  building 
in  the  Carr6  Marigny.  A  jury  is  formed  in  each  department  to 
decide  on  the  articles  to  be  admitted.  The  expense  of  transport 
is  defrayed  by  the  State.  A  central  jury  in  Paris,  composed  of 
persons  distinguished  by  their  knowledge,  is  named  by  the  Mi- 
nister of  Commerce  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  several  articles, 
and  medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  are  distributed  to  such 
as  are  considered  entitled  to  that  distinction. 

(2)  In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  abbey,  called  Abbaye  de  Long- 
champ,  was  founded  in  i26i,  by  Isabella  of  France,  sister  of  St. 
Louis,  which  attracted  little  notice  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  a  melodious  choir  of  nuns  attracted 
the  attention  of  amateurs.  The  church  of  the  abbey  was  fre- 
quented, and  in  Passion  Week  it  became  the  fashion  for  the 
haut  ton  to  attend  it  in  state.  As  the  collections  made  were 
very  considerable,  and  might  be  still  further  augmented,  the 
principal  singers  of  the  Opera  were  invited  to  assist  in  chanting 
the  lamentations  and  Tenebrce.  This  attraction  however  gra- 
dually passed  away,  the  church  of  Longchamp  was  deserted, 
but  the  Parisians  still  flocked  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
the  noblesse  continued  to  display  their  costly  attire  and  splendid 
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Returning  to  the  Rond  Point,  the  AUee  d'Antin  leads  to  the 
Pont  des  Invalidcs,  a  suspension-bridge,  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  the  Champs  filysees  and  the  Esplanade  des  In- 
valides.  Between  the  Allee  d'Antin  and  the  AUee  des  Veuves, 
Hes  the  so-called  Quartier  de  Francois  /«»".  A  company  was 
formed,  some  years  ago,  for  building  this  new  quarter ;  the 
speculation  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  the  worfcs,  begun  in 
1823,  have  now  slopped.  Four  unfinished  streets  open  into 
the  Place,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  to  be  a  chdtedu  d'eau  or 
fountain,  ornamented  with  the  statue  of  Francis  I. 

At  the  corner  of  the  AUee  d'Antin  and  the  Cours  la  Reine  is  a 
spacious  yard,  where  M.  Andraud,  an  engineer,  has  established 
a  model  of  his  raUway-system,  in  which  compressed  air  acts 
as  the  propeUing  power;  he  has  devoted  20  years  to  the  study 
of  his  system,  and  thinks  that  it  may  conveniently  be  appUed 
to  the  interior  of  large  towns ;  and  he  has  applied  to  ijovern- 
ment  for  permission  to  construct  a  raUroad  between  the  Bar- 
riere  du  Trone  and  Vincennes  by  way  of  trial.  The  experi- 
ments he  effects  in  this  yard,  on  a  length  of  curved  raUway  of 
about  300  feet,  are  certainly  very  satisfactory.  A  large  iron 
reservoir  of  condensed  air  is  placed  in  a  lateral  shed,  and  a 
conmiuuication  being  opened  with  a  caoutchouc  tube  running 
between  the  rails,  a  carriage  holding  four  persons  or  more  is 
propelled  with  surprising  swiftness.  The  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem are  the  absence  of  all  danger  from  explosion,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  cost  compared  with  the  present  railway  systems.  M. 
Andraud  makes  pubUc  experiments  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
from  1  to  5,  and  gives  every  information  with  urbanity. 

Next  door,  is  a  house  in  which  have  been  worked  the  de- 
corations by  Jean  Goujon  of  the  front  of  a  seat  which  Francis  I. 
buUt  at  Morets,  near  Fontainebleau,  in  1527,  for  his  sister 
Margaret.  Under  the  cornice  appears  the  foUowing  inscription: 
Qui  scit  frenare  linguam,  sensumque  domare, 
Forlior  est  iUo  qui  frangit  viribus  urbes. 

Inst.  1528,  et  rest.  1826. 

The  frieze  over  the  ground  floor  is  adorned  with  bacchanaUan 
bas-reUefs,  and  with  7  medalUons  bearing  the  portraits  of 
Louis  XII.,  Anne  de  Bretagne,  Francis  II.,  Marguerite  de  Na- 
varre, Henri  II.,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Francis  I.  Numerous 
escutcheons  adorn  the  other  parts. 

Close  to  this  is  an  elegant  hotel,  just  bought  by  MUe  Alboni, 
the  celebrated  singer. 

*  equipages.  The  early  scenes  of  the  revolution  of  1789  suspended 
for  a  while  this  annual  pageant,  until  after  the  I8th  Brumaire, 
when  the  promenade  of  Longchampwas  resumed,  notwUhstand- 
jng  the  abbaye  had  disappeared. 
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At  the  extremity  of  the  Cours  la  Reine  and  the  Ailee  des 
Veuves,  the  visitor  will  find,  at  No.  4,  Quai  de  Billy,  tiwf 
Pompe  a  feu  de  Chaillot,  a  building  containing  a  steam- 
engine  by  Watt,  for  supplying  the  fountains  in  different  parts 
of  the  capital  with  water  from  the  Seine.  It  was  erected  in 
1778,  by  Messrs.  Perier.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  river, 
and  about  150,000  culiic  feet  are  raised  by  it  in  24  hours.  (1) 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  direction,  at  Nos.  32-36,  are 
large  buildings,  inscribed  **  Subsistances  Militaires,"  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  late  royal  manufactory  of  mosaic  ornaments. 
They  serve  as  a  general  bakehouse  and  magazine  of  provisions 
for  the  garrison  of  Paris.  |iere  are  employed  bakers,  who 
furnish  bread  for  the  soUiers,  the  average  to  each  bdng  i%ib. 

Proceeding  further  along  the  quay,  the  visitor  will  see  the 
/  PoHT  DE  J^NA. — This  bridge,  begun  in  1806,  after  the  de- 
signs of  M.  Dillon,  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lamande, 
,  was  completed  in  1813.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  Ecole  Mi- 
Utuirey  and  forms  a  communication  between  the  Quai  de  Billy 
;  md  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches, 
and  the  length  between  the  abutments  is  460  feet.  A  cornice, 
imitated  from  the  temple  of  Mars,  at  Rome,  and  garlands  of 
,  laurel  and  oak,  within  which  are  an  imperial  crown  and  the 
letters  L  (replacing  the  original  N's)  placed  back  to  back,  are 
the  only  ornaments  with  which  it  is  decorated.  At  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  parapets  are  four  pedestals.  The  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  execution  of  this  bridge,  the  first  horizontal  one 
built  in  Paris,  give  it  a  distinguished  place  among  the  orna- 
ments of  the  capital.  It  has  more  than  once  changed  its  name. 
That  of  Jena  was  at  first  given  to  it  in  memory  oif  the  famous 
victory  over  the  Prussians,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1806.  When 
the  Prussians  came  to  Paris  in  1814,  they  would  have  blown 
it  up  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
whom  the  Parisians  are  indebted  for  the  respect  paid  to  the 
monuments  of  the  capital  during  its  occupation  by  the  allies. 
At  his  recommendation  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  and  its 
name  was  changed  by  a  royal  ordonnance  of  July,  1814,  to 
that  of  Pont  des  Involides,  Since  1830,  however,  it  has  again 
resumed  Us  original  one.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  now 
entrusted  the  eminent  sculptors,  MM.  Feuchere,  Daumas,  De- 
vaulx,  and  Preault  with  the  execution  of  four  equestrian  groups 
intended  to  be  placed  on  the  pedestals  of  this  Lridge. 

On  the  hill  side,  opposite  the  Pont  d'lena,  will  be  seen 
several    alleys   cut  in   an   inclined  direction  and  terraces.  < 

(i)  Tb£  Municipal  Council  has  lately  voted  i4,ooo  fr.  to  con- 
duct the  waters  of  the  Pooipe  de  Chaillot  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, to  water  the  avenues  of  that  promenade, 
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Tb«  «jievat6d  plateau  to  which  they  lead,  once  m  garden 
belonging  to  the  convent  of  the  Darnes  de  Ste,  MarUy  wa« 
intended  to  be  the  site  of  a  marble  palace  for  the  King  of  Rome. 

Taming  from  thence  into  the  rue  de  Chaillot,  the  visitor  will 
Ond  at  No.  50 

St.  Piebre  de  Chaillot,  3rd  district  church  of  1st  arron^ 
disseinent. — ^The  oldest  part  of  this  edifice  is  the  choir,  of  the 
1  ath  century.  It  has  five  sides,  and  its  vaulted  ribs  unite  in  m 
well-sculptured  pendant.  It  is  painted  in  the  Byzantine  style ; 
the  windows  are  adorned  with  sacred  subjects  in  modem  stained 
glass  of  superior  execution.  The  paintings  in  the  nave  are  the 
Flight  to  li^ypt,  l*eter  restoring?  Tabitha  to  life,  by  Smith  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  St.  Peter  delivered  from  prison,  by 
Dubusc.  At  the  entrance  of  the  choir  are  two  angels  painted 
in  fresco  by  Hesse. 

Beyond  this,  near  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  is  the 

lN6TiTUTio?i  DE  Sainte  Pi&RiNE,  99,  rue  de  Chaillot,  an  hoU" 
pice  for  aged  persons  in  reduced  circumstances.  (See  p.  iW.) 

TheCifAPEp.  Marboeue  (Church  of  England),  established  in 
1824,  formeHy  in  the  rue  de  Chaillot,  is  now  transferred  to  a 
new  appropriftfce  building,  at  lo  bis,  Avenue  Mai*boeuf,  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  Champs  Iillysees.    Its  front  is  a  chaile 

r;imen  of  the  pointed  style ;  a  flight  of  steps  gives  access  to 
principal  entrance,  separated  from  the  lateral  ones  by  tw(» 
buttresses  on  each  side.  The  interior  consists  of  a  vaulted  nav« 
with  skylights;  around  which  runs  an  oaken  gallery,  resting 
upon  iron  pillars.  The  chapel  is  attended  by  a  numerous  eon^ 
pregation.  The  hours  of  (li\ine  service  are  on  Sundays  at  1 1 
m  the  morning,  and  3  in  the  afternoon.  The  minist^i*  is  tbn 
Rev.  R.  Lovott. 

The  last  street  Ijefore  reaching  the  Barriere  de  I'fitoile  l)ear» 
the  name  of  rue  du  Banquet  ^  from  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining a  large  space  of  ground,  which  General  Thiars  had 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  entrusted  with  the 
preparations  for  the  ever-memorable  banquet  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  there  on  Feb.  22,  1848,  and  the  prevention 
of  which  u«^ercd  in  the  last  revolution. 
On  the  elevation  to  which  the  Champs  lillysees  lead  is  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l'£toile. — The  idea  of  this  proud  1 
monument  oii^nated  with  Napoleon,  who  decreed  its  erection  \ 
in  1806.    Messrs.  Raymond  and  Chalgrin  were  charged  to 
furnish  the  plans;  the  designs  of  the  latter  were  selected  in 
9 1809.    M.  Chalgrin,   however,  only  lived  to  carry  his  jdans 
into  execution  as  far  as  the  cornice  of  the  base,  and  died  in 
1811.     Much  difficulty- had  been  experienced  in  forming  a 
prf»per  foundation  for  so  enormous  a  superstructure  ;  H  was 
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laid  25  feet  below  the  surface,  in  layers  of  stone,  so  placed 
that  the  joints  of  each  layer  were  covei*ed  by  the  solid  parts 
of  the  stones  immediately  above.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on 
August  1 5,  1806.  On  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with  Maria 
Louisa,  and  her  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  there  was 
an  immense  model  in  wood  and  canvas  of  this  arch  temporarily 
erected  and  brilliantly  illuminated.  After  1811,  M.  Goust 
continued  Ghalgrin's  plans  as  far  as  the  spring  of  the  great  arch; 
but  in  1814  the  works  were  entirely  suspended,  and  the  in- 
tention of  abandoning  them  altogether  was  entertained  until, 
in  1823,  after  the  campaign  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  in  Spain, 
it  was  determined  to  finish  the  arch  in  honour  of  his  victories, 
and  Messrs.  Huyot  and  Goust  were  charged  with  its  completion. 
Other  arrangements  were  subsequently  made,  a  committee  of 
four  architects  was  appointed,  and  the  edifice  rose  as  high  as 
the  architrave..  In  1828,  M.  Huyot,  who  had  resumed  the 
sole  direction  of  the  works,  finished  the  entablature,  and  the 
pointed  vaulting  of  the  interior  that  supports  the  upper  plat- 
form. After  a  short  suspension,  occasioned  by  the  events  of 
1830,  the  Government  decided  that  the  original  destination  of 
the  monumpnt  should  be  preserved,  and  in  1832  M.  Blouet 
was  commissioned  to  complete  it.  The  sculptures  were  at  the 
same  tune  commenced,  and  the  labours  were  unremitting 
until  the  whole  was  completed  in  July  1836.  (1)  The  total 
cost  was  10,432,000  fr.  or£417,280.  Themonument  consists 
of  a  vast  central  arch,  90ft.  in  height  by  45ft.  in  width,  over 
which  rises  a  bold  entablature  and  an  attic.  There  is  also  a 
transversal  arch,  57ft.  high  and  25ft.  wide  ;  the  total  height  of 
the  structure  is  152ft.,  its  breadth  and  depth  are  137ft.  and 
68ft.  respectively.  The  facades  of  the  building  are  towards 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  Neuilly ;  the  sides  towards  Passy  and 
Roule.  Each  pier  of  the  principal  fronts  is  ornamented  with 
a  projecting  pedestal,  supporting  groups  of  figures,  wrought  on 
the  surface  of  the  monument.  The  impost  of  the  main  arch 
runs  in  a  bold  cornice  round  the  four  sides ;  the  spaces  between 
which  and  the  frieze  of  the  general  entablature  contain  com- 
partments filled  with  alti-rilievi.  The  frieze  is  entirely  occupied 
with  sculpture,  and  the  cornice  above,  which  is  of  unusual 
boldness,  presents  at  intervals  projecting  lions*  heads.  The 
attic,  also,  crowned  by  a  cornice  and  plinth  ornamented  with 
masks,  is  divided  into  compartments  by  pilasters,  each  of 
which  bears  a  laurelled  sword,  while  the  compartments  have  a 
circular  shield  in  the  centres,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  • 

(i)  The  top  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  group  in  bronze,  repre- 
senting France  on  an  antique  car,  surrounded  by  the  Genii  of 
^e  nation. 
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great  victory.  The  vaults  of  all  the  arches  are  cut  into  florid  \ 
compartments  with  roses,  and  the  spandiils  are  adorned  with  \ 
colossal  allegorical  figures.  The  internal  sides  of  all  the  piers  \ 
are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  victories ;  under  the  transversal  j 
arches  with  the  names  of  generals.  The  northern  pier  of  the  i 
eastern  principal  face  bears  on  its  pedestal  a  group  representing 
the  departure  of  the  army  in  1792.  The  Genius  of  War  sum- 
mons the  nation  to  arms  *  and  warriors  of  different  ages,  and  in 
different  costumes,  are  arming  and  hastening  to  battle.  The 
dimensions  of  this  and  of  all  the  corresponding  groups  are  in 
total  height  36ft.,  and  each  figure  18ft.  This  group  is  by  M. 
Rude,  and  is  the  most  striking  as  well  as  the  best  executed  of 
the  four.  The  southern  pier  of  the  same  front  has  the  triumph 
of  1810,  represented  by  Victory  crowning  Napoleon.  Fame 
surmounts  the  whole,  and  History  records  his  deeds ;  van- 
quished towns  are  at  his  feet.  This  is  by  M.  Cortot,  and  is 
justly  admired  for  the  dignity  of  the  composition.  ^  On  the 
western  front,  the  group  of  the  southern  pier  represents  the 
resistance  of  the  French  nation  to  the  invading  armies  in  1814 ; 
a  young  man  is  seen  defending  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
father  ;  a  warrior  behind  him  is  falling  slain  from  his  horse, 
and  the  Genius  of  the  Future  flits  over  and  enc«iurages  them  to 
action.  That  on  the  northern  pier  is  the  peace  of  1815  :  a 
warrior  is  seen  sheathing  his  sword  ;  another,  more  aged,  is 
taming  a  bull  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  while  a  mother  and 
children  are  seated  at  their  feet,  and  Minerva,  crowned  with  . 
laurels,  sheds  over  them  her  protecting  influence.  These  two 
groups,  by  M.  Etex,  though  very  good,  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  those  on  the  eastern  side.  (1)  The  most  admired  ornaments 
of  this  arch  are  the  alti-rilievi  of  the  compartments  above  the 
impost-cornice,  which  constitute  an  unrivalled  series  of  modern 
historical  sculpture.  All  the  other  groups  are  in  antique  cos^ 
tumes,  being  allegorical.  These,  on  the.  contrary,  are  valuable, 
as  faithful  representations  of  the  uniforms  of  the  time.  The 
southern  compartment  of  the  eastern  side  represents  the  sur- 
render of  Mustapha  Pacha  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  by  M. 
Seurre,  sen.,  and  is  the  most  highly  finished  of  all  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  monument.  The  group  of  Turks  is  peculiarly 
excellent.  The  dimensions  of  these  compartments  give  about 
9ft.  to  the  height  of  the  principal  figures.  The  northern  com- 
partment of  the  same  side  is  filled  with  a  group  of  the  death  of 
Gen.  Marceau,  by  M.  Lemaire ;  this  is  the  least  effective  of  the 
series.    Above  the  arch  and  impost-cornice  of  the  northern  side 

(1)  To  afford  an  idea  of  r  lemuneration  given  to  the  sculp- 
tors on  this  modurtient,  M.  i:iex  was  paid  i40,ooo  fr.  for  the  two 
traapdi 
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of  tbe  mdnument  is  a  magnificeitt  e^mlpo^tion,  the  batik  of 
AusterlHz,  by  M*  Jecther.  Oh  the  w^ter»  front,  the  northern 
alto^riHevo  is  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  by  M.  Chaponniere. 
The  figure  ot  Kleber  is  a  chef*d'€euvre.  The  other  group  is 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Areola,  by  M.  Feuchere.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  ImiWing,  the  compartment  answering 
to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  is  the  battle  of  Jemmapes,  l)y  Ma- 
rocchetti.  The  compositkn  of  this  magnificent  piece  of  sculps 
tare  is  very  fine;  the  animation  of  the  various  groups, 
and  the  admirable  perspective  that  is  observed,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  perfect  performances  of  the  chisel  ever  executed  in 
France.  Behind  General  Dmnouriez  is  a  portrait  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe^ at  that  time  Duke  de  Chartres.  The  figures  of  Fame  in 
the  ^andrils  of  the  main  arch  on  each  side  are  by  M.  Pradier. 
They  are  1 8ft.  in  height.  The  frieze  is  occupied  on  the  eastern, 
and  on  half  of  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  by  the  departure 
of  the  armies.  The  deputies  of  the  nation,  grouped  round  the 
(dtar  of  the  country,  distribute  flags  to  the  troops.  There  are 
portraits  of  all  the  ^reat  characters  of  the  epoch,  1790-2,  in- 
cluded in  this  composition,  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
frieze  on  the  other  sides  of  the  building  represent  the  return  of 
the  armies,  who  offer  the  fruit  of  their  victories  to  France 
regenerated.  This  long  composition  is  the  work  of  several 
artists — ^Messrs.  Brun^  Laitie,  Jacquot,  Caillouctte,  Seurre,  and 
Rude.  The  scries  of  bucklers,  thirty  in  number,  inscribed  each 
with  a  victory,  on  the  attic  above  the  entablature,  begins  with 
Vahny,  and  ends  with  Ligny.  The  spandrils  of  the  transversa! 
arches  are  covered  with  figures,  representing  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  French  armies,  by  Messrs.  Bra  and  Yalois  re- 
spectively ;  and  on  their  interior  spandrils  are  the  artillery  and 
the  marine,  by  Messrs.  De  Bay  and  Seurre.  Under  the  main 
arch  are  the  names  of  96  victories.  The  allegorical  groups  on 
the  other  arches  represent  the  conquest  of  the  armies  oif  the 
Nwth,  East,  West,  and  South;  the  names  of  the  Generals 
corresponding  to  them  are  placed  beneath,  numbering  altogether 
384.  Winding  stau:cases  in  the  two  eastern  piers  lead  to 
several  halls,  the  use  of  which  is  still  uncertain ;  the  last  con- 
tains in  one  of  the  cross  vaults  the  following  inscription  :  —  , 
Ce  monument^  eommene^  en  1806,  en  Phonneur  de  la  Grande 
Arm^e,  longtemps  interrompu,  continue  en  i823  avec  une  d^ 
dieaee  nouyelle,  a  ^t6ache?^  en  1836,  par  le  roi  Louis  Pbilippe 
premier,  qui  I'a  consacr^  k  la  gloire  des  Armies  Fran^aises. 
From  the  platform  at  the  top  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Paris 
ftnd  its  environs  may  be  seen.  The  total  number  of  steps  is 
261 .  The  two  western  piers  eontam  pipes  to  carry  off  water^ 
and  a  gas  apparatus.    Around  the  base  is  a  circular  mrea^ 
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•neiosed  with  granite  Uocks  and  cable  chains,  and  lifted  witb  ( 
gas  from  bronze  lamp^p<>st8.     The  mononient  is  open  till 
dusk.    A  few  sous  are  given  by  parties  ascending  to  the  top. 

Opposite  the  Are  de  I'Etoile,  is  the  Hippodrmne ,  a  kind  of 
Astley's ;  it  is  open  only  in  the  summer  months.  (See  p.  495.) 

From  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly  leads  to  the 
village  of  that  name.   Distant  about  half  a  mile  on  the  kit 
hand,  is  ti^  Porte  Maillot,  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  ' 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  (See  p.   511.)  and  opposite  to  it,  in  the/ 
^ute  de  la  Revolte,  is  the  ( 

Chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  scene  of  the  melancholy 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Qn«13th  July,  ia4a.  (1) — ^The 
house  in  which  the  Duke  expired,  with  some  adjoining  property, 
being  purchased  by  the  crown,  Messrs.  Lefranc  and  Fontaine, 
arcliu^cts,  erected  on  its  site  Uie  present  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Ferdinand,  which  was  begun  on  August  21,  1842,  and 
consecrated  on  July  1 1  following,  in  the  presence  of  the  royid 
family,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Par^,  the  same  who  fell  in  the 
insurrection  of  June  1848.  The  building,  50  feet  long  by 
20  in  height,  is  of  stone,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  is  in 
the  Lombard  Gothic  style,  resembling  an  ancient  mansoleum. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  an  altar  to  the  Virgin,  and  over  it  a 
bewitiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Beyond  the  ^tar,  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  marble,  by  Tnquetti,  has  been 
placed  since  1846.  On  the  left  is  another  altar,  dedicated  to 
St.  Ferdinand,  and  corresponding  to  it  on  the  right  is  a  marble 
group  representing  tlie  Prince  on  his  death-bed,  and  kneeling 
at  his  head  is  an  angel  in  fervent  supplication,  as  if  imploring 
the  chvine  conmiisentiMi  on  the  sufferer.    The  monogram  MO 

(1)  A  brief  notice  of  this  sad  event  will  not  be  deemed  irre- 
levant in  this  place.  The  Duke  left  Paris  in  the  forenoon,  in  a 
light  open  carrii^e,  with  a  postilion,  intending  to  take  leave  of 
the  royal  family  at  Neuilly,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  eamp  at 
St.  Omer.  As  he  approached  the  Porte  Maillot,  the  horses  took 
fright.  The  postilion  seeming  to  lose  his  command  over  them, 
the  Dulie  called  out,  "  Are  you  master  of  your  horses?"  "  Sir, 
I  guide  them,"  was  the  reply.  After  a  few  minutes  the  Duke 
again  said,  "  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  hold  them."  The  answer 
was,  "  I  cannot,  Sir."  The  Duke  then  endeavoured  to  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  but,  his  feet  becoming  entangled  in  his  cloak^ 
he  was  preeipitated  to  the  ground  on  his  head,  which  was  dread* 
fully  fractured.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  M.  Lecordier, 
a  grocer,  where  at  lo  minutes  past  A  o'clock  of  the  same  after* 
noon  he  breathed  his  last,  unconscious  of  the  grief  that  sur-» 
rounded  him,  and  apparently  without  pain.  The  royal  family, 
With  the  exception  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  then  at  Naples, 
and  the  Otieen  of  the  Belgians,  were  witnesses  of  this  heart- 
»in4itfg  ddene. 
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reveals  that  this  beautiful  *  *  spirit "  was  the  work  of  bis  deceased 
sister,  the  Princess  Marie,  little  conscious  for  whose  tomb  she 
was  executing  it !  The  remainder  of  the  group  is  by  Triquetti, 
after  a  di'awing  of  M .  Ary  Scheffer.  Underneath  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  France  leaning  over  a  funereal  urn,  deploring  her 
great  loss ;  the  French  flag  is  at  her  feet.  Four  circular  win- 
dows corresponding  to  the  sides  of  the  cross  represent  respec- 
tively St.  Raphael,  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity,  in  stained  glass. 
The  remaining  14  pointed  windows  represent,  in  stained  glass 
also,  the  patron  saints  of  the  different  members  of  the  Royal 
famfly,  viz.  :  in  front  St.  Ameha  and  St.  Ferdinand ;  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Philip  the  Apostle  ;#n  the  transept  to  the  right  St.  Helen 
and  St.  Henry ;  in  that  to  the  left  St.  Rupert  and  St.  Charles 
Borrdmeo;  in  the  nave  to  the  right  St.  Francis  of  Assise,  St. 
Adelaide,  and  St.  Raphael;  to  the  left  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Rosalie.  Descdriding  a  few 
steps  behind  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  the  visitor  will  find  himself 
in  the  very  room  in  which  the  Prince  died ;  it  is  the  sacristy  of 
the  chapel.  Low  oaken  presses  and  a  confessional  of  the 
simplest  construction,  a  chair  and  prayer-desk  covered  with 
black,  and  an  ivory  crucifix,  form  its  only  furniture.  Opposite 
the  door  is  a  picture  of  the  size  of  life,  by  M .  C.  Jacquand,  re- 
presenting the  death  scene.  To  the  right  is  the  Duke  stretched 
on  a  bed,  his  head  supported  by  the  physicians ;  his  father  is 
seated  opposite,  eyeing  him  with  the  stupor  of  grirf.  The 
Queen  and  Princess  Clementine,  the  Dukes  of  Aumrie  and 
Montpen^er,  Marshals  Soultand  Gerard,  and  the  Cure«f  Uky, 
form  an  affecting  group  on  the  left,  hi  front  of  the.  Clmpd, 
and  separated  from  it  by  an  open  tsmiA,  are  four  rooms, 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  late  royal  family,  who 
used  frequently  to  visit  this  mournful  spot;  they  are  hung 
with  black.  In  the  first  room  is  seen  a  riclily  embroidered 
cushion  expressly  made  for  the  consecration  of  the  Chs^el,  and 
never  used  since.  On  a  console  is  seen  a  clock  in  a 
black  marble  case  surmounted  by  an  urn ;  it  mad^  lo  minutes 
past  four,  the  time  of  the  Duke's  death.  On  the  mantel-piece 
of  another  room  is  seen  a  second  plock  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
figure  representing  France  leamag  over  a  broken  column  in  the 
attitude  of  mourning;  it  marks  10  minutes  to  12,  the  hour  at 
which  the  Prmce  fell.  On  the  column  are  the  initials  F.  P.  0., 
and  the  date,  July  13,  1842.  The  court  which  lies  between 
these  rooms  and  the  chapel  terminates  in  a  hemicycle  of  cy- 
presses, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  cedar-tree,  brought  from 
Mount  Lebanon  by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Duke  of 
Chartres,  and  planted  by  the  Count  Of  Paris,  witii  his  own 
bands.    Foreigners  are  admitfied  with  passports,  frcHU  1  toi5« 
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On  leaving  this  place,  the  visitor  should  turn  into  the  Vi'eiUe 
fU)ute  de  St.  Germain,  a  few  steps  to  his  right,  where  he  will 
find  the  new  ^glise  St.  Ferdinand,  finished  in  March  1847. 
The  facade  is  mixed  Gothic ;  a  low  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
porch,  which  is  flanked  by  two  fluted  columns  with  Gothic 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  surmounted  by  a  square  belfi*y  ending 
in  a  spire.  The  mterior  consists  of  a  na^  e  with  clerestory 
windows,  and  two  aisles,  each  terminating  in  a  circular  chapel, 
and  separated  from  the  nave  by  arches  resting  on  Doric  pilas- 
ters. The  choir  is  semi-circular.  The  walls  are  painted  in 
the  gaudy  Byzantine  style,  and  the  \^indows  .are  decorated 
with  stained  glass.    The  architect  is  M.  Ixqueux. 

The  visitor  will  now  cross  the  Barrier,  and  enter  into  the  rue 
d«  Faubourg  St.  Honore.     He  will  there  find,  at  No.  1 57,  the 

Chapelle  de  Beaujon,  4th  district  church  of  1st  arrondisst- 
ment,  which  was  erected,  in  1780,  at  the  expense  of  Nicholas 
Beaujon,  receiver-general  of  the  finances,  after  the  designs  of 
Girardin,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  ;  it  is  small,  presenting 
nothing  remarkable,  and  is  but  seldom  used,  except  for  the 
Ameral  service  of  those  who  die  in  the  hospital.  Behind  it  are 
the  house  and  grounds  formerly  belonging  to  the  founder, 
whose  extensive  property  was  bequeathed  almost  entirely  to 
ttie  hospital  named  after  him.  The  house,  &c.,  after  havijig 
been  enjoyed  by  his  legatees  for  50  years,  have  lately,  by  the 
terms  of  the  win,  devolved  to  the  same  noble  foundation. 

The  HdMTAL  Beaujon  stands  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  was  founded,  in  1784,  for  24  orphans  of  the 
parisli  dn  Boi^,  12  boj's  and  12  girls,  for  who'se  support 
Nldidas  Beaujon  efldowed  ft  with  20,000  livres  annually.  By 
a  decree  irf  theOrtivention,  this  orphan  asylum  was  converted 
into  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  took  the  name  of  Hopital  du 
Roule.  The  cotftcil^eneral  of  hospitals  restored  its  former 
Atnne,  but  not  its  primitive  destination.  The  different  parts  of 
the  Hopital  Beaujon,  after  the  designs  of  Girardin,  are  well  dis- 
triboted,  solid,  and  tastefWIy  decorated.  The  original  building 
is  96  feet  in  length  towards  the  street,  by  144  in  depth,  and 
OMisists  of  a  ground  floor,  witft  three  upper  stories.  Foiu-  pa- 
vilions haEve  lately  been  added  on  the  side  of  the  Pare  de  Mon- 
ceaux,  the  whole  being  connected  by  galleries.  The  public 
days  of  admission  are  Sundap  and  Thursdays,  from  2  till  4 ; 
but  strangers  may  visit  it  every  day  on  showing  their  pass- 
ports, and  an  inspection  of  this  remarkably  well-ordered 
Establishment,  the  most  cheerful-looking  and  salubrious  hos- 
pital in  Paris,  Will  be  highly  gratifying.    (See  p.  1 55.) 

Behind  this  hospital  is  the  Parc  de  MoiNCeaux,  6,  rue  de 
Ohafrtres.— In  this  park,  pl^ed  in  the  English  style,  a  palace 
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was  erected  in  1778,  by  M.  Garmontel,  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  National  Convention  decreed  that  Monceaux  should  not  be 
sold,  but  preserved  for  ^various  establishments  of  public  utility. 
The  Emperor  on  his  accession  presented  it  to  the  arch-chancellor 
Gambaceres,  who,  unwilling  to  continue  the  expense  of  keeping 
it  up,  restored  it  to  the  crown  four  or  five  years  afterwards. 
Napoleon  then  annexed  Monceaux  to  his  private  domains,  and 
upon  his  fall,  in  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  restored  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  This  park  is  tastefully  ornamented  with  grottos, 
ruins,  &c.  Since  the  revolution  of  February,  visitors  are  no 
longer  admitted. 

In  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  at  No.  141,  were  the  Royal 
Stables,  which  have  been  transfonned,  since  1848,  into  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  It  contains  about  looo  beds.  Visitors  are  not 
admitted.     On  the  same  side  is 

The  MARCHjg  DU  RouLB,  consisting  of  alleys  lined  with  small 
shops.     Nearly  opposite  stands 

St.  PHiLippk,  2d  district  church  of  1st  arrondissement. — 
This  church,  begun  in  1769,  after  the  designs  of  Chalgrin,  and 
finished  in  1784,  may  be  ranked  among  the  best  productions 
of  the  French  school.  The  portico  is  formed  of  4  Doric  columns 
crowned  by  a  pedunent,  which  is  ornamented  with  an  alto- 
rilievo  representing  Religion.  In  the  interior,  16  fluted  Ionic 
colmnns  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and  6  more  enclose 
the  choir.  Beyond  the  choir  is  a  rectangular  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.  The  plan  is  that  of  the  ancient  basilica;  the 
length  is  164  feet  and  breadth  78.  It  contains  good  pic- 
tures, among  which  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  James,  by  Degeorges. 

Behind  this  church,  at  No.  28,  rue  de  Courcelles,  is  the  ele- 
gant mansion  of  Queen  Christina  of  Spain,  now  inhabited  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador. 

In  the  rue  Montaigne,  at  No.  13,  are  the  stables  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans.     Visitoi-s  are  not  admitted. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  rue  de  Miromesnil,  leading  out  of  the 
rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  is  the 

Abattoir  du  Roule — begun  in  1810,  after  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Petit  Radel.  It  occupies  a  space  of 
222  yards  in  length,  by  1 3 1  in  breadth.  A  description  is  unne- 
cessary, as,  all  the  Parisian  Abattoirs  being  alike,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  largest,  that  of  Popincourt,  will  suffice  for  the  rest. 

On  the  Plaine  de  Monceaux  many  new  streets  are  traced  out, 
and  some  partly  finished.  It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Germain 
Railroad.     From  hence,  the  visitor  will  retuirn  to  the 

Place  Beauveau. — This  place  forms  a  semicircle.  The 
central  building,  No.  90,  is  the  Hotel  Beauveau,  in  front  of 
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which  the  Avenue  Marigny  extends  to  the  Champs  Elysees. 
At  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  55,  is  the 
Palais  de  l'£lys6e  National. — TMs  hotel,  constructed  in 
1718,  after  the  designs  of  Molet,  for  the  Count  d'fivreux,  was 
afterwards  purchased  and  occupied  by  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Whilst  in  her  possession,  part  of  the 
Champs  filysees  was  added  to  the  garden.  At  the  death  of 
Madaipe  de  Pompadour,  Louis  XV.  bought  it  of  the  Marquis  de 
Marigny,  as  a  residence  for  ambassadors  extraordinary.  In 
1773,M.  Beaujon,  the  famous  banker,  enlarged  and  embellished 
it,  after  whose  death  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  purchased  and  oc- 
cupied it  till  1790,  the  period  of  her  emigration.  In  1792,  it  be- 
came national  property,  and  during  the  revolution  of  1789  was 
used  as  the  government  printing-ofhce.  In  1 800  it  was  sold,  and 
converted  into  a  garden  for  public  amusements.  Murat  bought 
it  in  1804,  and  resided  there  until  his  departure  for  Naples, 
when  it  again  became  the  property  of  the  government,  and  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Emperor.  In  1814  and  1815  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  he  occupied 
it  until  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  terminated  his  short  revolution 
of  the  Cent  Jours.  In  1816,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  it  to  the  Duke 
de  Berri,  on  whose  assassination  it  descended  to  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  and  now  again  belongs  to  the  State,  and  has,  since 
Dec.  20,  1848,  become  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  Although  for  this  oljvious  reason  visitors 
are  not,  as  formerly,  admitted  to  view  the  palace,  the  interest- 
ing associations  connected  with  it  render  some  description  of 
it  necessary.  A  spacious  court,  towards  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore,  leads  to  the  principal  entrance,  adorned  with  a  portico 
of  four  Doric  columns,  supporting  a  Corinthian  one  on  the 
upper  story.  The  wings  on  either  side  from  this  central  body 
complete  the  front.  A  small  vestibule,  containing  a  statue  of 
Apollo,  leads  to  the  suite  of  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  by 
a  guard-chamber,  and  a  dining-room  50  feet  by  20,  orna- 
mented with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  richly  gilt.  The 
walls  of  this  apartment  are  painted  by  Dmiouy  with  landscapes, 
some  of  the  figures  of  which  are  by  Veruet,  and  were  executed 
for  Murat.  The  views  represented  are  :  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  passing  of  the  Tiber,  the  Chateau  de  Benrad,  on  the  Rhine, 
hear  Dusseldorf ,  once  occupied  by  Murat  (the  carriage  in  the 
foreground  contains  Murat*s  childi*en),  and  a  view  of  the  cha- 
teau de  Neuilly ,  at  that  time  also  Murat*s  property ;  a  female 
figure  in  the  foreground  is  said  to  be  a  good  portrait  of  Mme. 
Murat,  the  sister  of  Napoleon.  This  room  opens  into  a  spacious 
garden  extending  to  the  Champs  Elysees*    The  dining-room 
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qiens  into  the  Sakn  des  Aides-de^Camp^,  The  Sahn  de  M- 
ctpkion,  wMoh  follows,  served  as  the  Gouaeii^hal&ber  of  the 
Eix^ror.  Here  are  two  fine  vases  of  SwecMsh  porphyry, 
pFeseated  to  Napoleon  by  Bernadotte.  The  bed-room,  in  blue 
and  goldj  contains^  under  a  splendid  reeess,  the  bed  upon 
Whieh  the  Emperor  last  ^pt  in  Paris,  alter  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  next  apartment  was  the  favourite  room  of  the 
Bn^teror,  and  is  still  called  the  Salon  de  Tnwail;  it  w«s  here 
that  the  last  abdication  was  signed.  Its  decorations  are 
extremely  ekgant.  Passing  through  the  dressing-room,  a  suite 
of  apartments  is  entered,  one  of  which  was  the  Dep6t  des  Cartes 
Geographiqjtes^  of  Napolecm;  another  leads  to  the  PetitBAp- 
fartements,  among  which  is  the  bed-room  once  occupied  by 
the  Due  de  Berri,  and  previou^y  by  Napoleon  after  the  battle 
«l  Waterloo,  from  June  22  to  July  3  j  also  a  sniall  library, 
remarkable  for  havmg  been  the  temporary  bed-room  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  during  the  occupation  of  the  allies,  and  a 
homoir  d* argent,  which  is  exceedingly  elegant ;  the  walls  are 
m  fresco,  and  the  decorations,  moulchngs  of  the  furniture,  &c., 
in  silver.  These  apartments  were  occupied  in  1 84  6  by  Ibrahim 
Paeha.  From  the  grand  vestibule  the  prindpal  staircase  leads 
to  the  apartments  of  the  upper  story.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  are  a  repetition  of  those  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Salle 
de  Reception  of  this  suite  is  adorned  with  four  costly  chande- 
liers, and  on  the  mantel-piece  is  a  valnaUe  little  statue  of 
Agrippine  in  white  marble.  The  library  which  follows  leads  to 
the  bed-room.  This  beautiful  apartment,  fitted  up  in  the  style 
of  a  tent,  with  hanging9  of  rich  yellow  silk,  was  arranged  by 
Mme.  Murat,  for  the  reception  of  her  husband  after  one  of  \m 
campaigns.  The  ornaments  are  all  gilt,  and  of  a  military 
€baraeter.  This  was  the  bed-ro<»n  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa,  and  here  also  was  bom  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Bor^ 
deaux.  Adjoining  is  a  suite  of  roon^  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  dame  d'honneur,  8cc.  These  were  the  apartments  inha- 
lited  in  1846  by  the  Prince  de  Salerno.  The  splendid  collectiofi 
of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Due  de  Berri,  which  formerly ' 
adorned  the  walls  of  this  palace,  were  sold  in  England  for  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  after  the  revolution  of  1830<  The  southern 
iiront  of  the  palace  consists  of  a  centrid  pavilion  with  four  Ionic 
jcolumns  on  the  basement  story,  and  as  many  Corinthian  ones 
on  tiie  u^r;  two  wings  connect  it  with  two  plain  latertd 
pavilions.  This  froAt  produces  a  good  effect  seen  from  the 
Champs  filys^.  The  garden  opens  into  the  Avenue  de  Ma^ 
rigny,  where  a  new  guard-house  connected  with  the  palace  has 
bosn  bttiH  since  1 84 8«  Ano^r  has  been  erected  on  the  side  oi 
ibi  Champs  ^lysees  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  garden^ 
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The  Episcopal  Cauitcii,  for  the  use  of  the  British  en^Mstf 
aad  residents. — lt»  jstyie  is  Gotfak ;  the  internal  decoratioiw  m 
plain ;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  50  feet  la^,  and  is  lighted  bf 
painted  wipdows  at  eaeh  end,  aad  by  three  apertures  in  the 
roof.  The  organ  is  ^eed  betod  the  aHar ,  which  Is  afBameirted 
with  a  fine  paintiBg  by  Annibal  Carraoci.  Tfae  pulpit,  deeks, 
and  seats  are  of  oak.  There  is  a  large  and  handsome  gallery 
fbr  the  use  of  the  ambassador,  his  family,  and  the  members  of 
the  embassy.  This  church  was  built  in  1833,  at  the  expeme 
of  the  late  Bishop  Luscombe,  chaplmn  of  the  anhassy,  idler  a 
plan  of  his  own,  by  M.  Vivenel,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Dahl- 
stein,  architect.  It  will  hold  800  persons,  and  is  crowded 
during  the  hours  of  divine  service  by  British  jresidents  and 
visitors.  The  service  on  Sundays  is  at  half  past  1 1  aad  i 
o'clock,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  Mareb,  imd  ai 
half  past  11  and  4  o'clock  kom  1st  April  to  31st  October. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Shephard,  resides  adjcnning  the  (teroh,  td 
whom  notice  of  marria^»  funerals,  and  ^ptisms  may  be  given. 

At  No.  4 1  ,in  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  is  the  ^piendii 
hotel  of  the  Baroness  Pontalba.    Next  to  this  is 

The  British  Embassy,  No.  39,  formeiiy  the  Hotd  Borghesc, 
the  residence  of  the  Princess  Pauline,  ^ster  of  Bonaparte.  It 
was  pui'chased  by  the  British  government  soon  after  the  ipemsk 
in  1814,  and  with  its  fine  gi^rden  forms  one  of  the  most  nokh 
residences  of  Paris.    The  British  consular  office  is  here. 

Returning  frmn  thence,  the  visitor  will  pass  near  the 

Hotel  de  la  Beyki&re,  1 ,  rue  des  Champs^ysi^.-^Thii 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  famous  M.  Grimod,  author  of  lbs 
Almanack  des  Gourmands.  It  was  long  oem^kd  by  the 
Russian  anbassy ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  also  residod  here. 
It  is  now  tbe  residence  of  ih&  Turkish  ambass^or. 

The  stranger  should  now  proceed  to  thie 

Chapel LE  Expiatoire,  rue  d'Anjou  St.  Hooore. — The  spat 
upon  which  this  beautiful  little  chapel  is  erected  was  originedly 
a  burial-groimd  dependent  upon  the  parochisd  ehureh  of  liu; 
Madeleine.  Upon  the  execution  of  the  uofoiiunate  Louis  XYI. 
and  his  queen,  in  1 7  93 ,  they  were  here  d)scurely  interred.  The 
ground  w^  then  purchased  by  M.  Descloseaux,  and  converted 
into  an  orchard,  in  order  t©  secure  from  revolutionary  finry  the 
precious  r^nains  which  it  contained.  The  royal  graves  were 
carefully  marked  by  the  proprietor,  who,  it  is  siud,  seat  annually 
to  the  Duchess  d*Angoulame  a  bouquet  of  flowers  gathered 
from  the  ground  beneath  w^ch  her  parents  were  laid.  At  the 
Restoration  tbe  orchard  was  purchased  from  its  faithful  guar* 
dJOB,  ^  ib^  iieyal  mkm  Wf^  transported  to  St.  Deak  wkh 
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the  greatest  solemnity  and  pomp.  The  earth  that  had  enclosed 
the  coffins  was  carefully  preserved,  and  placed  where  the  king 
had  lain ;  whatever  could  be  found  on  this  spot  of  the  other 
victims  of  the  revolution,  including  the  Swiss  Guards,  was  also 
placed  in  two  large  adjoining  graves.  Over  the  whole,  an  ex- 
piatory chapel,  with  suitable  buildings  adjoining,  was  erected 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  as  the  following  inscription  on  the  front  shows : 

Le  Roi  Louis  XVIII.  a  61eve  ce  monument  pour  conserver  les 
lieux  ou  les  d^pouilles  mortelles  du  Roi  Louis  XVI.  et  de  la 
Reine  Marie-Antoinette,  transferases  le  21  Janvier  MDCCCXV.  dans 
la  sepulture  royale  de  Si.  Denis,  ont  repos6  pentiant  XXI.  ans. 
II  a  616  acheve  la  deuxifenie  annee  du  r^gne  du  Roi  Charles  X., 
ran  de  griice  MDCCGXXVI. 

The  adjoining  space  is  planted  with  cypresses,  and  has  gates 
in  the  rues  d'Anjou,  de  la  Madeleine,  and  de  I'Arcade.  The 
outer  vestibule  leads  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  raised  platform, 
surrounded  by  a  covered  gallery  on  each  side,  and  by  a  chapel 
at  each  end,  containing  the  remains  of  the  old  cemetery.  Op- 
posite stands  the  larger  chapel,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  sunnounted  by  a  dome.  Within  are  two  statues,  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  each  supported  by  an  angel; 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  former  his  will  is  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold  on  a  black  marble  slab ;  on  that  of  the  latter  are  extracts 
of  the  queen's  last  letter  to  Mme  Elisabeth.  Around  the  chapel 
are  niches  with  magnificent  candelabra,  and  over  its  vestibule 
is  a  bas-relief  representing  the  funeral  procession  to  St.  Denis. 
The  corners  are  adorned  with  allegorical  bas-reliefs.  Beneath 
is  a  subterranean  chapel,  where  an  altar,  of  grey  marble  is 
erected  over  the  exact  spot  where  Louis  XVI.  was  buried ;  and 
in  a  comer,  about  5  feet  from  it,  is  pointed  out  the  original 
resting-place  of  the  queen.  The  vestry  attached  is  for  the  use 
of  two  clergymen,  who  perform  mass  here  every  day.  The 
architects  were  Percier  and  Fontaine.  The  guardian  who 
shows  it  resides  in  the  building. 

At  No.  122,  rue  St.  Lazare,  is  the  Versailles,  St.  Germain, 
and  Rouen  railroad  terminus.  This  is  a  large  building,  extend- 
ing to  the  rue  de  Stockholm,  where  a  substantial  wooden  bridge 
crosses  the  lines.  A  court,  the  triangular  form  of  which  is 
rather  detrimental  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  is  entered  from 
the  rue  St.  Lazare;  it  is  flanked  by  a  portico  of  15  arches  on 
each  side.  A  broad  flight  Of  steps  leads  to  the  principal  body, 
which  is  Corinthian,  and  consists  of  a  ground  floor  and  two  sto- 
ries. The  former  has  7  arches  in  front,  occupying  a  length  of 
84  feet,  and  three  lateral  ones.  A  spacious  Doric  vestibule, 
144  feet  long  by  21  in  breadth,  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  building.    To  the  left  on  entering  are  the  offices  of  the  Ad* 
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ministrations  of  the  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  lines ;  those  of  the 
Rouen  railway  are  at  the  opposite  extremity.  In  the  centi'e  is 
a  hemicycle,  where  tickets  are  distributed  for  the  two  fonner 
railroads.  Staircases  lead  from  this  hemicycle  to  three  lofty 
waiting-rooms,  one  for  each  line,  and  conmiunicating  with  one 
another  by  a  common  corridor  and  open  arches.  That  of  the 
Rouen  line  is  separated  from  the  other  two  by  a  staircase  lead- 
ing out  of  the  station.  Each  waiting-room  is  81  feet  by  27. 
The  ceiling  is  arched  with  five  skylights,  and  rests  upon  eight 
Corinthian  columns  with  pedestals.  Low  oaken  partitions  se- 
parate the  waiting-rooms  from  one  another.  Beyond  this  are 
sheds  in  masonry,  with  iron  roofing,  for  the  starting  or  ar- 
riving trains.  These  three  lines  pass  under  the  BatignoUes 
throi^i  a  common  tunnel. 

Nearly  opposite,  is  the  handsome  Passage  du  Havre,  and 
further  on,  at  No.  102,  the 

Bains  de  Tivoli. — In  this  establishment  are  artificial  baths 
of  every  kind,  with  conMnodious  lodgings  for  invalids,  and  a 
fine  garden. 

At  No.  65,  rue  Caumartin,  is  the 

Lyc^e  Bonaparte,  formerly  College  Royal  de  Bourbon. — 
The  buildings  in  which  this  lyceum  is  established  were  erected 
in  1781,  after  the  designs  of  Brongniart,  for  a  convent  of  Ca- 
pucins.  The  front  is  162  feet  long  by  42  in  height.  It  consists 
of  a  central  door-way  with  Doric,  columns  resting  on  plinths, 
and  sustaining  ah  entablature,  and  of  two  pavilions  at  the  ex- 
tremities ;  one  of  which  is  now 

The  Church  of  St.  Louis  d'Antin,  a  plain  Doric  building, 
with  a  nave  and  aisle,  and  a  semicircular  choir.  The  ceiling  of 
the  choir  is  painted  by  Signol.  The  walls  of  the  nave  display 
1 2  colossal  frescos,  representing  the  Apostles,  painted  in  wax  by 
Messrs.  Cornu  and  Bezart.  Behind  the  aisle  to  the  left  is  a 
rectangular  Lady  Chapel ,  with  Ionic  pilasters.  In  an  urn  placed" 
on  a  column  of  black  marble,  in  the  baptismal  chapel,  is  the 
heart  of  Count  de  Choiseul  Gouffier,  the  Grecian  traveller. 
The  stations  of  the  Via  Crucis  consist  of  bronze  bas-reliefs. 

The  rue  Neuve  des  Mathurins  leads  to  the  rue  Trudon ;  No.  4 
is  the  house  inhabited  by  Mile.  Rachel,  the  celebrated  tragic 
actress,  whose  apartments  are  decorated  in  the  most  splendid 
style.  (1) 

(i)  This  house,  belonging  formerly  to  Count  Walewski,  has 
been  bought  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Mile.  Rachel,  who 
has  spent  3oo,ooo  fr.  upon  it.  Persons  who  are  admitted  to  her 
soirees  give  surprising  accounts  of  the  richness  of  her  furniture. 
Her  parlour  is  decorated  in  white  and  gold,  with  costly  pictures 
on  the  walls,    A  magnificent  bronze  lustre  supported  by  angels 
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Returning  to  the  Boulevards  by  the  Passage  Sandi'ier,  wbere 
there  is  a  Tennis-court,  the  visitor  will  find,  at  No,  8,  me 
Basse  du  Rempart,  the 

Maison  St.  Foix,  or  Hotel  d'Osmond,  a  splendid  mansion 
built  by  Brongniart,  in  1775,  and  afterwards  bought  and  in- 
habited by  Madame  Dubarry,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  (I) 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Boulevards  stands  the  church  of 

La  Madeleine. — This  is  the  fourth  church  which  has  been 
erected,  since  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  on  this  site," 
called  in  fonner  times,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  suburban  villa  of 
the  Bishops  of  Paris,  "la  Ville  Tfiveque."  In  1659,  Madt^oi- 
selle  d'Orleans  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Madeleine.  That  chm'ch  not  being  found 
sufficiently  large  for  the  increasing  population  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  present  magnificent  structure  was  commenced  in  1 7  64 , 
by  Constant  d'lvry ;  to  d'lvry,  who  died  1777,  succeeded  Gou* 
ture,  who  altered  in  some  respects  the  original  design.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1 7  89  suspended  the  works,  until, 
on  the  termination  of  the  Prussian  campaign.  Napoleon  having 
determined  to  dedicate  the  Madeleine  as  a  Temple  of  Glory,  **  to 
commemorate  the  achievements  of  the  French  arms,  and  to 
have  on  its  columns  engraved  the  names  of  those  who  had  died 
in  fighting  their  country's  battles,"  allotted  the  necessary  funds, 
and  directed  Vignon  to  complete  it.  The  Emperor's  project  was 

in  silver,  hangs  from  the  ceiling,  while  a  gigantic  clock,  repre- 
senting the  terrestrial  globe,  adorns  the  richly  sculptured  man- 
tel-piece. Her  bed  is  quite  as  rich  and  majestic  as  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  But  the  most  interesting  circumstance  contiected  with 
Mile.  Rachel's  dwelling  is,  that,  in  the  midst  of  her  luxury,  she 
has  not  forgotten  her  former  humble  station  in  life ;  for  not  only 
is  the  guitar  of  the  poor  street-singer  hung  up  in  sight,  but 
the  very  small  tray  which  used  to  receive  the  bounty  of  the 
public  rests  on  a  velvet  cushion  supported  by  two  angels  with 
out-spread  wings ;  while,  among  the  splendid  dresses,  rich 
crowns,  and  royal  mantles  which  compose  her  costly  wardrobe, 
may  be  descried  the  humble  cotton  gown,  tattered  bonnet,  and 
discoloured  tartan  of  her  earlier  days.  Mile.  Rachel  is  extremely 
affable  and  agreeable  in  company ;  suffering  from  a  nervous 
complamt,  she  requires  great  excitement  and  constant  change  of 
scene  to  keep  her  in  spirits  and  good  health,  and  the  stage  i& 
now  as  necessary  to  her  as  retirement  would  be  to  another  who 
had  run  so  brilliant  and  successful  a  career. 

(1)  She  was  executed  Nov.  6,  1793,  on  a  charge  of  having  con- 
spired against  the  French  Republic.  The  cart  that  was  convey- 
ing her  to  the  guilloline  was  passing  along  the  boulevards,  when, 
on  approaching  her  own  house,  the  poor  victim  begged  the 
driver  to  stop  an  instant,  that  she  might  gaze  upon  it  for  the 
last  time. 
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frustrated  by  tlie  disastrous  events  which  folio wetl.  la  1815,  i 
Louis  XVIII.  restored  it  to  its  original  destination,  and  decreed 
that  it  should  contain  monuments  to  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  An- 
toinette, Louis  XVII. ,  and  Mademoiselle  Elisabeth.  It  w^ 
finished  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Huve,  who  had  conducted  the  work  with  M.  Vignon,  in  a 
manner  altogether  worthy  the  original  design.  This  proud 
specimen  of  the  genius  of  modem  architecture,  the  total  cost  of 
which  amounted  to  13,079,ooofr,  or  £523,160,  stands  on  an 
devated  platform,  of  328  feet  in  length  by  138  in  breadth,  and 
is  approached  at  each  end  by  a  flight  of  28  steps,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  facade.  Its  form  and  proportions  are 
purely  Grecian.  A  colonnade  of  52  isolated  Cormthian  columns, 
each  49  feet  by  ley^  in  circumference,  surrounds  it,  15  on  each 
side,  14  in  the  southern  portico  and  8  in  the  northern.  The 
intercolumniations  are  of  the  breadth  of  two  diameters,  and  cor- 
responding with  them,  in  the  walls,  is  a  row  of  niches  contain- 
ing colossal  statues  of  saints,  composed  of,  on  the  right  of  the 
bronze  gate,  St.  Philippe,  and  on  the  left,  St.  Louis,  both  by 
NanteuU.  In  the  colonnade  on  the  right ;  1 .  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
by  Duret;  2.  St.  Bernard,  by  Husson;  3.  St^.  Therese,  by 
Feuchere;  4.  St.  Hilaire,  by  Huguenin;  5.  Ste.  Cecile,  by  Duf 
mont;  c.  St.  Irenee,  by  Gourdel;  7.  Ste.  Adelaide,  by  Bosio, 
nephew;  8.  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  by  Mcdchenet;  9.  Ste.  He- 
lene,  by  Mercier;  10.  St.  Martin  de  Tours,  by  Grevenich;  U, 
Ste.  Agathe,  by  Dan  tan,  jun.;  12.  St.  Gregoire,  by  Therasse; 
13.  Ste  Agnes,  by  Dusseigneur;  14.  St.  Raphael,  by  Dantan, 
sen.  Facing  the  rue  Tronchet ;  15.  St.  Luc,  by  Ramey ;  16. 
St.  Jean,  by  the  same;  17.  St.  Mathieu,  by  Desprez;  18,  St. 
Marc,  by  Lemaire.  In  the  colonnade  on  the  left ;  19.  Guar- 
dian Angel,  by  Bra;  20.  Ste.  Marguerite,  by  Caunois  ;  2 1 .  St. 
Jean  Chrysostome,  by  Jecther;  22.  Ste.  Genevieve,  by  Debay, 
sen. ;  23 .  St.  Gregoire  le  Grand,  by  Maindron ;  24 .  Ste.  Jeanne  de 
Valois,  by  Caillot;  25.  St.  Jerome,  by  Lanno;  26.  Ste.  Chris- 
tme,  By  Valcher,  27.  St.  Ferdinand,  by  Jalay;  28.  Ste.  Elisa- 
beth, by  Calhouette;  29.  St.  Charles  Borromee,  by  JoufiFroy; 
30.  Ste.  Anne,  by  Desbceufs;  31.  St.  Denis,  by  Debay,  jun.; 
32.  St.  Michel,  by  Raggi.  A  richly  sculptured  frieze  and  cornice 
crown  the  colonnade ;  the  ceiling  between  the  walls  and  the 
colonnade,  six  feet  in  breadth,  is  distributed  into  square  moulded 
compartments  richly  sculptured.  The  pedhnent  of  the  southern 
end  contains  an  immense  alto-jrilievo  by  Lemaire,  126  feet  ift 
length  by  24  in  height  to  the  angle :  in  the  centre  is  the  figure 
of  Christ,  at  whose  feet  Magdalen  is  seen  in  an  attitude  of  sup- 
pliant penitence.  On  the  right  of  the  Saviour  the  Angel  of  Pity 
contemplates  with  benign  satisfaction  the  convertSi  sinner ; 
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directed  to  assemble  the  just,  he  is  attended  by  Innocence, 
supported  by  Faith  and  Hope.  Charity,  seated,  attended  by  two 
children,  regards  the  blissful  abodes  of  Paradise.  In  the  angle 
an  angel  greets  the  resurrection  of  a  blessed  spirit,  and,  raising 
his  shroud,  points  to  the  place  reserved  for  him.  On  the  left 
of  the  Sovereign  Judge  the  Angel  of  Vengeance  repels  the  Vices. 
Hatred,  with  distorted  features ;  Unchastity ,  dishevelled  and 
in  disordered  garb,  accompanied  by  the  object  of  her  guilty 
passion ;  Hypocrisy,  with  youthful  feminine  features,  on  her 
head  a  raised  mask;  Avarice,  represented  by  Age  still  clinging 
to  useless  treasures ;  and  a  demon,  precipitating  into  the  abyss 
a  damned  spirit,  terminate  the  group  on  this  side.  This  is  the 
largest  sculptured  pedunent  in  existence,  and  occupied  two 
years  in  executing  ;  the  figure  of  Christ  measures  1 8  feet  in 
height.  On  its  sununit  is  shortly  to  be  placed  a  sculptured  group 
supporting  a  cross,  and  at  the  lower  angles  two  angels  will  be 
represented  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The  northern  portico  is  simple, 
without  any  extraordinary  architectural  onmment.  The  main 
walls  are  rusticated  with  moulded  channels.  Having  ascended 
the  lofty  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the  soiithern  porch,  the 
visitor's  attention  will  be  arrested  by  the  bronze  doors,  a  work 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  edifice.  This  immense  chef-d'ceu- 
vre,  measuring  33  feet  by  16^2,  illustrates  by  scriptural  subjects 
in  compartments  the  ten  commandments.  The  ist  contains  a 
bas-relief  of  Moses  commanding  obedience  to  the  Tables,  received 
from  the  Lord.  2d,  Moses  causes  the  blasphemer  to  be  stoned. 
3d,  God  reposes  after  the  creation  of  man.  4th,  Joshua  punishes 
the  theft  of  Achan  after  the  taking  of  Jericho.  5th,  The  curse  of 
Noah  on  his  son.  6th,  Susanna,  and  punishment  of  the  Elders. 
7th,  The  death  of  Abel,  and  the  curse  of  Cam.  8th,  God  re- 
proaches Abimelech.  9th,  Nathan  announces  to  David  his 
chastisement,  loth,  Elias  reproaches  Jezebel  with  the  murder 
of  Naboth.  These  noble  doors,  designed  by  Triquetti,  and  cast 
by  Messrs.  Richard,  Eck,  and  Durand,  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  or  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  and  are  only  to  be  compared  in  dimensions  to  those  of 
St.  Peter's.  On  entering  the  vestibule,  where  a  splendid  organ 
with  Corinthian  decorations,  richly  carved  and  gilt,  is  erected 
over  the  porch,  three  bas-reliefs,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are 
conspicuous  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel 
for  marriages,  with  a  group  by  Pradier,  representing  the  mai'- 
riage  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  left  is  the  baptismal  font,  with  a 
group  by  Rude,  of  Christ  and  St.  John  at  the  waters  of  Jordan. 
The  pulpit  to  the  right  on  entering,  and  the  12  confessionals 
along  the  chapels,  richly  caiTed  in  oak  and  gilt,  are  executed 
in  the  same  taste  as  the  decorations  of  the  organ.    The  church 
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itself  consists  of  a  vast  nave,  laterally  interrupted  by  four  piers 
on  each  side,  fronted  with  lofty  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
standing  on  pedestals,  supporting  colossal  arches,  on  which 
rest  three  spherical  cupolas  pierced  with  skylights,  with  com- 
partments gorgeously  gilt ;  the  corners  supported  by  figures  of 
the  Apostles  in  alto-riUevo.  The  choir  is  semicircular,  and 
lighted  from  above.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  lined  with  rich 
marbles.  An  Ionic  colonnade,  supporting  a  gallery  with  a  balus- 
trade, nms  between  the  piers  of  the  lateral  arches,  and  is  con- 
tinued around  the  choir ;  it  is  interrupted  under  each  arch  by 
the  pediment  of  a  chapel  with  Corinthian  columns ;  a  marble 
balustrade  separates  these  chapels,  six  in  number,  from  the 
rest  of  the  church.  Each  chapel  contains  the  statue  in  marble 
of  its  patron ;  they  are  :  Ste  Amelie,  by  Bra ;  Jesus  Christ,  by 
Daret;  Ste.  Clotilde,  by  Barye,  on  the  right :  on  the  left,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paule,  by  Raggi ;  the  Virgin,  by  Seurre ;  St.  Augus- 
tin,  by  Etex.  A  marble  balustrade  encompassing  the  interior 
of  the  church  separates  it  from  these  altars.  The  tympans  of  the 
lateral  arches  above  the  chapels  contain  pamtings  illustrative  of 
the  life  of  the  Magdalen.  The  first,  to  the  right  on  entering,  re- 
presents the  Preaching  of  Christ  and  Conversion  of  the  Mag- 
dalen, by  Schnetz.  2d,  The  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Mary  Magdalen,  etc.,  lay  Bouchot.  3d,  Magdalen  in  the  desert, 
joining  in  prayer  with  the  angels,  &c.,  by  Abel  de  Pujol.  On 
the  left,  1st,  The  Supper  of  Bethany,  with  Magdalen  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  by  Coudert.  2d,  Magdalen,  bringing  precious  oint- 
ments to  embalm  the  body  of  Christ,  is  told  by  an  angel  that 
he  has  risen,  by  Coignet.  3d,  The  Death  of  Magdalen,  who 
resigns  her  spirit  amidst  the  hynms  of  angels  and  the  seraphim, 
by  Signol.  (1)  The  pavement  consists  of  marbles  of  different 
colours.  On  the  ceiling  over  the  altar  is  a  splendid  composi- 
tion by  Ziegler.  The  object  of  the  artist  in  this  great  design 
was  to  illustrate,  by  personages  sacred  and  historic,  the  events 
which  have  most  powerfully  contributed  to  propagate^  establish, 
and  maintain  the  Christian  religion,  and,  by  the  introduction 
of  Magdalen  in  glory,  to  exhibit  the  regenerating  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  lives  and  morals  of  men.  Magdalen,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  repentant  sinner,  is  placed  near  Christ ;  three 
angels,  suppoiling  the  cloud  on  which  she  kneels,  exhibit  a 
scroll  with  the  words  '*dilexit  multum"  (she  loved  much). 
The  Saviour  enthroned,  in  his  hand  the  symbol  of  redemption, 
is  surrounded  by  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  the  founders  of 

(i)  This  mode  of  applying  paintings  is  very  durable.  A  thin 
coat  of  dnc  lime  is  first  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wall, 
and  one  of  oil  is  then  added ;  upon  this  the  painting  is  made, 
and  the  process  is  equivalent  to  painting  on  the  stone  itself. 
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Cbristiauily  ;  on  his  right  are  characterised  the  principal  evei^i 
which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  eastern  church,  in  the  persons 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  St.  Maurice,  St.  Laurence,  St. 
Augustin  habited  as  a  monk,  and  St.  Ambroise,  bishop  of  Milan. 
Next  come  the  Crusades ;  Urban  II.,  Eugenius  III.,  St.  Ber- 
nard, peter  the  Hermit  pressing  on  the  expedition,  are  in  the 
van  ;  then  fojiow  the  dukes,  counts,  and  barons  of  Christen*- 
dom,  offering  their  wealth  and  their  swords,  and  an  old  man 
beneath,  who  devotes  his  three  sons  to  the  **  holy  cause."  Chief 
of  a  group  near  Magdalen,  St.  Louis  kneels,  covered  with  the 
royal  mantle,  displaying  the  fteurs  de  lys ;  then  Godefroy  de 
Bouillon,  bearing  the  oriflamme ;  Richard  CoDur  de  Lion,  Ro- 
bert of  Normandy,  a  Constable  de  Montmorency ;  Dandolo,  the 
"  blind  old  Doge,"  carrying  the  Venetian  standard,  which  he 
planted  in  triumph  on  the  Turkish  walls ;  and  next,  recognise<| 
by  his  pen,  ig  Villehardouin,  the  historian  of  the  Crusades.  Th^ 
struggles  of  the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Mussulman  yoke  are 
depicted  by  a  Grecian  warrior  prostrate,  and  a  group  of  hi$ 
countrymen  pressing  in  devotion  around  the  standara  of  the 
cross.  On  the  Saviour's  left  are  some  of  the  early  martyrs  : 
St.  Catherine,  with  the  wheel,  etc. ;  St.  Cecilia,  holding  tha 
emblem  of  "  divme  harmony."  Indistinctly  seen  is  the  sha* 
dowy  form  of  Ahasuerus,  the  wandering  Jew,  traditionally  sui>- 
posed  to  be  Judas  Iscariot.  Below  are  the  warriors  of  Clov>i>> 
from  whose  aspect  a  Druidess  flies  in  dismay.  St.  Remi  bap* 
tises  Clovis,  near  whom  in  the  attitude  of  devotion  is  Ste.  Clo- 
tilde,  Queen  of  France.*  Corresponding  to  St.  Louis  is  Charle- 
magne, on  whom  a  cardinal  confers  the  insignia  of  the  empire ; 
an  pnvoy  of  the  caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid,  attended  by  a  guar^ 
dian  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  presents  him  with  **the  keys,"  and 
the  robe  of  the  Virgin.  Lower  down  is  Pope  Alexander  III., 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  Notre  Dame,  giving  his  benedietioa 
to  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Doge  and  a  Venetian  senator 
standing  near  indicate  that  the  ceremony  took  place  at  Venice, 
Otho,  Joan  of  Arc,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Dante,  com- 
plete this  side.  In  the  centre  is  Henry  IV.,  the  convert  to 
Catholicism;  Louis  XIII.,  presenting  his  crown  to  the  Virgm  in 
obedience  to  his  vow ;  and  near  him  Richelieu,  who  assists  in 
the  ceremony.  The  last  group  is  devoted  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, who  receives  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of 
Pius  VII.  The  Bishop  of  Genoa  unrolls  the  concordat,  and  n 
assisted  by  Cardinals  Caprara  and  Braschi.  The  choir,  fonning 
a  semicircle,  is  ornamented  in  the  intercolunmiations  with  paint- 
ings and  arabesques  by  Raverat,  on  a  ground  of  gold.  In  the 
naidst,  approached  by  marble  steps,  stands  the  high  altar  un- 
rivalled perhaps  for  the  Hchness  of  its  sculptured  decorations, 
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by  Marocchetti.  The  principal  group  represents  Magdalen  in  an 
d^tnde  of  divine  rapture,  borne  to  paradise  on  the  wings  of 
angels ;  around  her  person  are  wrapp^  a  gracefully-folded  tunic 
and  the  long  hair  with  wliich  she  wiped  the  Saviour's  feet. 
On  a  pedestal  at  each  of  the  front  angles  is  an  archangel  in 
prayer.  All  these  figures  are  considered  to  be  of  the  finest 
design  and  execution ;  they  are  all  of  the  size  of  nature,  and 
were  paid  150,000  fr.  A  delicately  sculptured  frieze  runs  in 
front  of  the  table,  and  is  by  M.  Calhouette;  two  beautiful 
children  support  senucircular  lateral  stands  on  each  side,  and 
below  the  table  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  representing  the  feast 
of  Gana,  by  Moine.  This  church  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
perfection  and  resources  of  art  in  this  country .  Tlie  warming  of 
this  yast  building  is  performed  by  means  of  hot-water  p^pes 
emanating  from  a  boiler  placed  under  the  choir.  Behind  the 
northern  portico,  and  concealed  from  view,  is  a  peal  of  fixed 
bells,  rung  by  hammers.  The  roof  is  composed  entirely  of  iron 
and  copper.  In  the  basement  story  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  belonging  to  the  fraternity'  of  that  name.  High 
mass  is  celebrated  at  1 1  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

West  of  the  Madeleine  is  the  short  but  elegant  Passage  de  la 
Madeleine;  behind  the  church  is  a  small  but  well-supplied 
market)  and  on  the  esplanade  east  of  the  edifice  a  flower-market , 
K  hdd  on  Tuesdays  snA  Fridays*  Near  this,  in  the  rue  Ghau- 
veau  la  Garde,  No*  3,  is  the  Hdtel  VicAoria,  an  English  house, 
and  noted  for  its  comfort,  airmess,  and  the  reasonableness  of  its 
charges.    At  a  short  distance  is  the 

^TEi  DES  Affaires  IsItrangIires,  corner  of  the  Boulevard 
and  rue  Neuve  des  Gapucines,  (1)  the  offices  and  residence  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — In  1821,  government  purchased 
ttns  hotel  of  the  heirs  of  Marshal  Berthier,  Prince  of  Wagram. 
A  new  hotel  for  the  Minister  is  erected  on  the  ground  adjoining 
the  Palace  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  Will  soon  be  ready 
to  receive  him.  At  the  gates  of  this  hotel,  9n  the  night  of  the 
23d  February,  1848,  the  eventful  shot  was  fired  by  a  well 
known  revolutionist  with  the  ackiwwledged  object  of  provok- 
ing the  troops — ^which  may  be  said  to  have  l«i  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy. 

Passing  into  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  one  of  the  cleanest  a&d  widest 
oC  the  trading  streets  of  Paris,  the  viator  will  observe  th^ 

(1)  In  April,  1845,  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  and  the  Rue 
du  Luxembourg,  the  workmen,  in  digging  rather  deep  for 
the  foundation  of  a  new  house,  came  on  part  of  the  old  fortift- 
eations  of  Paris  under  Henry  Iv.,  which  ran  along  the  central 
line  of  Boulevards,  and  terminated  at  the  Porte  St.  Honors,  and 
%mh  i^tte  destroyed  in  LoUls  XIV /b  time* 
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Hotel  du  Timbre. — The  Stamp-OfBcie  occupies  a  part  of  the 
Convent  des  Capucines,  from  which  the  neighbouring  street  and 
boulevard  derive  their  names.  It  presents  a  blank  wall  to  the 
street,  looking  like  a  mausoleum.  This  building  is  to  be  pulled 
down,  as  soon  as  the  new  Stamp-Office  in  the  rue  de  la  Banque, 
near  the  Bank  of  France,  shall  have  been  completed. 

Opposite  is  a  barrack  of  the  Sapeurs-Pompiers,  or  firemen. 


SEGOND  ARROlTDISSEMEirT. 

The  visitor  should  enter  this  an*ondissement  by  the 
PalaisNational,  more  generally  known  by  its  old  appellation 
of  Palais  Royal. — On  the  site  of  this  palace  formerly  stood,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  an  hotel  situated  without  the  city  waJls; 
this  was  purchased  and  levelled  by  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who 
built  in  its  place  the  Palais  Cardinal ;  begun  by  Lemercier  in 
1620,  it  gradually  included  all  the  space  whereon  the  Hotels 
de  Raml)ouillet  and  Mercoeur  had  stood,  and  was  finished  in 
1636.  Several  courts  were  included  within  its  walls:  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  first  contained  a  theatre  capable  of  accom- 
modating 3,000  spectators;  the  western  was  occupied  by  a 
magnificent  gallery,  the  ceiling  of  which,  painted  by  Philippe 
de  Champagne,  represented  the  principal  events  of  the  cardinaFs 
life.  A  similar  gallery,  on  the  western  side  of  the  second  court, 
was  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  France  by  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne,  Vouet,  &c.  The  arcades  of  this  court 
were  ornamented  with  ships'  prows,  anchors,  &c.,  carved  in 
stone,  in  allusion  to  the  office  of  grand-master  of  navigation, 
held  by  the  cardinal.  Within  the  palace  was  also  a  second 
theatre,  to  contain  500  persons.  The  chapel  was  fitted  up  with 
extraordinary  magnificence,  and  large  gardens  at  the  back  of 
the  palace,  covering  a  parallelogram  of  1,000  feet  by  432, 
stretched  over  the  sites  of  the  present  rues  de  Valois,  de  Mont- 
pensier,  and  de  Beaujolais.  Their  principal  ornament  was  a  shady 
alley  of  chestnut  trees,  formed  at  an  expense  of  300,000  fr.,  the 
branches  having  been  all  trained  with  iron  rods.  The  original 
plan  of  the  cardinal  was  to  have  erected  buildings  round  the 
garden,  with  three  grand  porches ;  but  the  splendour  of  the 
minister's  design  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  king« 
Shortly  before  his  decease  in  1642,  the  cardinal  presented  it  to 
Louis  XIII.  On  the  death  of  Richelieu,  the  king  removed  to  it, 
and  from  that  period  it  assumed  the  name  of  Palais  KoyaL  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1789  it  bore  the  names  of  Palais  EgalitS 
and  Palais  du  Tribunat.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  in  1643, 
Anne  of  Austria^  with  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  made  it  her 
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abode  during  the  turbulent  times  of  the  Fronde*  The  grand 
gallery  to  the  west  was  converted  into  apartments  for  the  king's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  majesty  subsequently 
presented  the  palace  for  life.  About  this  time  it  was  consi- 
derably enlarged ;  the  Hotel  de  Brion,  at  the  comer  of  the  rue 
de  Richelieu,  being  added,  and  a  grand  gallery  erected  on  that 
side  by  Mansard.  In  1092,  the  palace  was  ceded  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  Philippe  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  nephew,  as  part  of  his  apanage 
on  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.  The  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans,  on  coming  into  possession  of  it,  placed  in  the  grand 
gallery  the  valuable  collection  of  pictures  which  he  had  purchas- 
ed in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  which,  celebrated  afe  the 
Orleans  Gallery,  was  sold  during  the  earlier  troubles  of  the  re- 
volution of  1789,  when  the  greater  part  passed  into  England. 
Here,  too,  had  been  arranged,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  col- 
lection of  medals  and  engraved  gems,  equally  well  known, 
which  were  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
The  orgies  of  which  this  palace  was  the  scene  have  been  suffi- 
ciently commemorated  in  the  memoirs  of  the  regency ;  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  succeeding  duke  they  were  discontinued,  but 
were  again  to  a  certain  extent  resumed  under  his  successor, 
better  known  as  **  figalite."  In  1763,  the  theatre,  built  by  the 
cardinal,  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the 
entire  front  of  the  palace  with  its  two  wings  was  rebuilt,  as  it 
now  stands,  after  the  designs  of  More^u.  The  debts  of  the  duke 
having  become  so  enormous  that  he  once  meditated  a  declara- 
tion of  insolvency,  it  was  determined,  by  the  advice  of  the 
brother  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  to  erect  buildings  with  shops  and 
places  of  amusement,  in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  his  revenue.  These  were  begun  in  1781,  after 
the  designs  of  the  architect  Louis,  notwithstanding  the  clamours 
of  the  neighbourhood,  about  to  be  deprived  of  the  view  of  the 
garden ;  the  trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  houses  and  arcades, 
as  they  now  stand,  were  finished  in  1786.  The  plan  succeeded. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  garden, 
which  had  been  replanted,  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
violent  politicians  of  the  day ;  it  was  here  that  the  tri-coloured 
cockade  was  first  adopted,  and  that  many  of  the  bolder  measures 
of  the  popular  party  were  decided  on.  After  the  execution  of 
the  duke  in  1793,  his  palace  was  confiscated,  and  soon  con- 
verted into  sale-rooms,  ball-rooms,  cafes,  etc.  In  1795,  a  mi- 
litary commission  was  established  in  it,  and  one  of  its  halls 
was  afterwards  fitted  up  for  the  Tribunate,  with  apartments 
for  the  president  and  the  two  questoi^s.  It  was  then  called 
Palais  du  Tribunal,  but  re-assumed  its  original  title  under 
Napoleon,  who  never  lived  there,  but  assigned  a  portion  of  it 
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to  his  brother  Lucian,  Prince  of  Canino,  who  occupied  it  some 
time.  In  1814,  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  return- 
ed to  it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  resided  in  it  till  1831,  making  additions  and  improve- 
ments, and  fitting  up  the  whole  anew.  Most  of  the  houses  sur- 
rounding the  garden  had  passed  through  several  hands  during 
the  revolution,  so  that  but  a  small  part  reverted  to  him.  It 
was  taken  and  devastated  by  the  mob  on  24th  February,  1848. 

Exterior. — ^The  palace,  at  present,  consists  of  a  coiul,  en- 
tered from  the  rue  St.  Honore,  by  a  Doric  arcade  and  gateway. 
On  the  northern  side  is  the  principal  building,  and  on  the  easteni 
and  western,  two  wings  projecting  towards  the  street.  The 
central  compartment  of  the  northern  side  consists  of  a  ground 
floor,  first  floor,  and  attic,  surmounted  by  a  rounded  pediment ; 
the  other  sides  of  the  court  have  only  two  stories.  A  regular 
gradation  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  oi*ders  is  observed 
throughout.  To  the  left  of  the  outer  front  is  a  secondary  en- 
trance, leading  into  a  by-court  enclosed  by  the  Galerie  de  Ne- 
mours, From  the  first  court  a  triple  archway  Ifeads  through 
the  central  building  to  the  second  court.  Here  the  facade, 
forming  the  southern  side,  is  more  extended ;  it  presents  two 
projecting  masses,  ornamented  with  fluted  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting-an  entablature  with  allegorical  subjects  in  statuary. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  attic.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  fine 
range  of  windows  belonging  to  the  state  apartments,  and  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  court  are  wings  with  galleries 
underneath.  The  eastern  gallery,  called  the  Galerie  des 
Prottes,  still  retains  the  nav£d  ornaments  of  the  time  of  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu.  This  gallery,  the  northern  Galerie  de  la  Cour, 
and  the  Galerie  de  Chartres  to  the  west,  are  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuous Doric  colonnade  enclosing  the  court.  Parallel  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  Galerie  de  la  Cour  is  the  Galerie  d'OrlSanSy  300 
feet  long  by  40  broad,  on  the  site  of  the  Galerie  de  Bois,  de- 
molished in  1830.  It  is  a  lofty  hall,  paved  with  marble  and 
roofed  with  glass,  extending  between  a  double  range  of  splendid 
shops,  over  which  a  double  terrace,  bordered  with  shrubs  and 
vases,  served  as  a  promenade  to  the  inmates  of  the  palace.  The 
Galerie  de  Chartres  communicates  with  the  Peristyle  de  Chap- 
treSf  leading  to  the  TheAtre  Francais,  formeriy  the  private 
toroperty  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans.  (See  Theatres.)  The 
houses  adjoining  the  palace,  forming  the  comer  of  the  rues 
Richelieu  and  St.  Honore,  belong  to  the  Palais  National,  and 
contain  the  stables,  and  numerous  apartments  for  domestics. 

The  Garden,  forming  a  rectangle  of  700  feet  by  300,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Galeries  BeaujolaiSf  Montpensier J  Valois,  and 
duJardin^  is  planted  with  rows  of  lime  trees  horn  end  to  end, 
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and  two  flower-gardens,  separated  by  a  circular  basin  of  water, 
with  a  fine  jet  d'eau.  The  garden  was  thus  arranged  in  1799  ; 
it  contains  bronze  copies  of  the  Diane  a  la  Biche  of  the  Louvre, 
and  the  Apollo  Belvedere ;  two  modem  statues  in  white  marble, 
one  of  a  young  man  about  to  bathe,  by  d'Espercieux ;  the  other 
of  a  boy  stru^ing  with  a  goat,  by  Lemoine ;  Ulysses  on  the 
seashore,  by  Bra  •,  and  Eurydice  stung  by  the  snake,  by  Nan- 
teuil,  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  but  more  fitted  for  a  gallery 
than  the  place  it  now  occupies.  Near  this  statue  is  a  solar 
cannon,  which  is  fired  by  the  sun  when  it  reaches  the  meridian, 
and  regulates  the  clocks  of  the  Palais  National.  Within  the  garden 
are  4  pavilions,  occupied  by  persons  who  let  out  journals  to 
read  at  a  sou  each ;  and  round  them  are  to  be  found  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  politicians  of  every  caste  and  rank.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  tenants  of  these  pavilions  are  very  considerable. 
Under  the  lime  trees  are  rows  of  chairs,  occupied,  during  the 
summer  months,  by  crowds  of  loungers ;  and  so  great  is  the 
profit  arising  from  them,  that  the  privilege  of  supplying  the 
frequenters  of  the  garden  with  refreshments  is  held  of  Govern- 
ment at  an  annual  rent  of  38,000  fr.,  or  £1 520.  The  buildings 
that  surround  the  garden  are  all  of  uniform  architecture,  and 
consist  of  two  stories  and  an  attic,  standing  upon  arcades, 
divided  by  fluted  Composite  pilasters,  which  rise  to  the  cornice 
above  the  second  story.  Under  the  arcades  a  broad  gallery 
runs  round  the  garden.  The  shops,  all  on  the  ground  floor,  are 
among  the  most  elegant  in  Paris,  arranged  with  the  greatest 
taste  and  neatness,  and,  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
artiiJles  of  luxury,  produce  a  most  brilliant  efl'ect.  On  the  first 
flooi's  are  a  great  number  of  restaurants,  and  here  were  for- 
merly the  gambling-houses  which  rendered  this  place  so  cele- 
brate. The  stories  above  are  occupied  by  individuals  of  va- 
rious professions.  Under  the  arcades,  at  the  corner  of  the  Thea- 
tre Francais,  is  Chevet's  magasin  de  comestibles,  well  known 
to  gounnands.  In  the  Galerie  Montpensier  is  the  cafe  de  Foy, 
and  in  the  Galerie  Beaujolais  are  the  three  restaurants  of  Very, 
Vefour,  les  Trois  Freres  Provencaux,  and  the  cafe  de  la  Botonde, 
all  unique  in  their  kind.  Under  the  PSristyle  Beaujolais,  to 
the  north-east,  is  the  Cafe  des  Aveugles,  a  place  of  amusement 
worthy  of  a  visit  by  the  curious  traveller,  as  being  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  lower  classes.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  band  of 
blind  musicians,  who  ac<;ompany  singers  in  little  vavfdevilles. 
A  **sauvage,"  too,  a  celebrated  drummer,  performs  here.  In 
the  PSristyle  Joinville,  at  the  north-west  comer,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  ThSdtre  Montansier,  formerly  du  Palais  Royal 
(see  Theatres),  not  Jto  be  confounded  with  the  Thidtre  Fran- 
QOis,  which  also  communicates,  as  has  been  observed,  with  the 
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Palais  Natiouid.  It  may  be  iaterestiog  to  kaow  that  the  rant  ol 
a  i^op  occupying  one  arcade  with  a  cellar,  aod  the  entresoL, 
was,  before  the  revolution  of  iUS,  as  high  as  3,000  fr,  pet 
annum,  and,  in  the  Galerie  d'OrUam,  ev^  4,000  fr.,  tbe 
double  and  triple  shops  paying  in  proportion ;  but  the  prioef 
are  now  much  less.     The  best  time  for  seeing  this  bnllianl 
bazaar  is  in  the  evening,  when  the  garden  and  arcades  are  bril- 
liantly illuminated  and  full  of  people ;  the  shops  of  the  waleb*- 
makers  and  jewellers  will  then  particularly  strike  the  visitar'f 
eye.   The  Palais  National  hae  been  called,  not  without  reason^ 
the  Capital  of  Paris,  and  it  certainly  is  more  frequently  entered 
than  any  other  space  of  equal  dimensions  in  the  city.    To  the 
stranger  it  is  particularly  interesting  from  its  historic  associa- 
tions.   As  early  as  Anne  of  Austria,  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  it ;  there  Caimlle  DeoBou* 
lins  from  one  of  the  straw  chairs  harangued  the  populace  om 
the  night  of  the  famous  charge  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc ;  the 
dub  of  the  Jacobins  was  formed  in  it,  as  also  that  of  the  Theiv 
midorians  ;  the  Dantonists  met  at  the  Cafe  de  Foy,  the  Giron- 
dists at  the  Cafe  de  Chartres.  And  still  it  is  the  same  favourite 
resort  of  politicians,  idlers,  and  the  little  rentiers  of  the  capitid, 
who  may  be  said  almost  to  live  within  its  precmcts.  Impn^^er 
characters  of  the  other  sex  have  of  late  years  been  exdudeA, 
and  a  strict  guard  is  kept  at  all  hours,  particularly  during  the 
evening.    The  visitor  should  be  on  bis  guard  against  mock 
auctions  sometimes  got  up  in  the  shops  here,  and  should  not 
lend  an  ear  to  any  pretended  dealers  who  may  accost  him.  The 
fihops  are  generally  kept  by  respectable  people,  but  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  ofler  less  ihan  is  demanded;  a  r^nark  unfortu- 
nately applicaMe  to  other  parts  of  Paris. 

Interior  of  the  Palace. — The  interior  of  this  once  splendid 
palace  is  at  present,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  such  a  state,  iu 
consequence  of  the  vandalism  of  the  insurgents  of  February, 
that  to  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  its  previous  state  would  be  a 
hopeless  task.  A  short  enumeration  of  the  prindpal  rooms  it 
contains,  with  a  few  particulars  concerning  their  former  desti- 
nation, is  all  we  can  offer  to  our  readers.  The  visitor  is  adr 
mitted  at  l,  rue  du  24  Fevrier,  and  on  ascending  a  back  staiF- 
case,  finds  himself  in  the  Salon  Rouge,  communicating  to  the 
right  with  a  suite  of  rooms  occupying  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
second  court.  The  second  of  these,  the  Salle  de  Socieii,  leads 
to  the  GcUerie  Doree,  63  feet  long  by  33  broad,  having  8 
wmdows  towards  the  court.  The  Salon  Bleu,  is  the  last  of  this 
suite.  The  dining-room  is  an  oval  apartment  facing  the  me 
.Valols,  of  Corinthian  architecture.  Beturmng  to  the  Saion 
,  Rouge,  the  ueU  opi^site  the  entrance  is  the  Salk  (ies  Bataiii^ 
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10  called  from  faaviDg  onee  coatiutted  raluabk  repnepmUtiOM 
of  important  battles,  by  Horaoo  Veroet,  and  other  wd>jeoU  be* 
$ides  by  MoBVoisio,  BouUm,  Steuben,  etc,,  all  ef  which  were 
destroyed  on  Feb.  24,  1848.  Next  conies  the  Salle  du  Trdne, 
used  as  such  by  Louis  Philippe  after  the  revolution  of  1830. 
Next  follow  the  Salle  du  Conseil,  and  the  Cabinet  des  Bifoux, 
which  leads  to  a  once  splendid  gallery  200  feet  long,  extending 
along  the  western  sides  of  the  second  and  the  snudler  courts, 
and  built  by  Louis  Philippe  before  1830.  Its  Ionic  columns 
are  in  white  stucco,  with  gilt  capitals  and  bases.  The  panels  oC 
the  side  o[^posite  the  windows  were  occupied  with  a  series  of 
pictures,  by  celebrated  artists,  representing  historical  scenes 
connected  with  the  Palais  National,  from  its  first  erection  to  the 
offer  of  the  throne  to  Louis  Philmpe  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  the  7  th  of  August,  1830  ;  of  this  interesting  collection,  but 
one,  representing  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  Pa- 
lace, has  escaped  destruction,  and  is  now  removed  to  the  store- 
rooms of  the  Louvre.  In  the  centre  are  still  some  fine  specimens 
of  sculpture;  namely,  Leonidas,  by  Debay;  a  Shepherdess 
seated,  by  Foyatier ;  Leda  and  the  Swan,  by  Seurre ;  Apollo,  by 
Duret ;  Cupid  riding  on  a  Swan,  by  Jacquot,  Sec.,  noost  of  these 
bear  marks  of  the  fury  of  the  invaders.  The  visitor  will  retraee 
his  steps  to  the  Salle  des  Batailles,  which  gives  access  to  the 
Salk  de  Rkeption  and  the  adjoining  Salle  des  Aides  de  Camp. 
These  rooms  contained  some  excellent  paintings  by  the  b^ 
modem  French  artists,  as  well  as  some  older  portraits  of  the 
royal  family.  Fn»n  the  Salle  de  Reception  a  suite,  called  Ap- 
partements  de  Madame,  opens  into  the  western  wing  of  the 
first  court.  Furttier  on  were  the  royal  bed-room,  the  library, 
and  tbe  council-chamber.  The  ante-chamber  of  the  state 
apartments  is  a  large  saloon  on  the  south  side  oi  the  second 
eoitrt»  and  leads  to  a  suite  occupying  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
saoM  court.  The  visitor  will  often  remark  on  the  paper  hang- 
ings of  these  now  desolate  apartments,  the  words  ''Rapeetez 
let  TMeoAix"  written  with  charcoal  by  some  well-meaning 
person  while  the  work  of  destruction  was  gwig  on ;  but  wi- 
fortunately  tbe  salutary  advice  was  eomf^ketely  disregarded. 
Of  the  num^ous  pictures  which  adorned  ^e  walls  of  the  p^ 
lace,  scarcely  a  dozen  have  been  saved.  The  stranger  will  leav« 
by  passing  through  the  contiguous  ante-chamber^  and  desoaid- 
ing  the  principal  staircase,  designed  by  Desorgues;  it  rises  un- 
lier  a  lofty  dome,  and,  branching  ofif  into  two  ffi^s,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  balustrade  and  railing  in  carved  iron,  of  beautiful 
w(Micnianship,  by  Corbin.  It  descends  into  the  principal  vesti- 
bule, from  whidi  the  visitor  emerges  under  the  archway  of  the 
central  building.     A  fancy-fair  for  benevolent  puifeses  was 
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held  in  this  palace  in  December,  1849;  and  it  has  been  used 
for  exhibitions  in  1850  ;  some  of  the  rooms  were  used  in  18-48 
and  1849,  by  a  portion  of  the  republican  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  for  their  private  sittings,  and  some  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  present  Legislative  Assembly  still  meet  here. 

The  interior  of  this  palace  may  usually  be  seen  on  Sundays, 
from  1  till  4,  on  presenting  passports. 

In  the  western  wing  of  the  principal  court  was  the  private 
library  of  Louis  Philip.  It  contained  a  valuable  collection  of 
upwards  of  000,000  engravings,  classed  by  Louis  Philippe's 
own  hand,  from  Pharamond  down  to  our  days.  It  filled  122 
colossal  folios,  which  perished  in  the  tlames  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  library  on  February  24.  (1) 

At  3,  rue  du  24  Fevrier,  was  the  queen's  private  library, 
which  was  also  completely  destroyed  on  that  eventful  day. 

In  front  of  the  Palais  National  is  a  large  open  space,  called 
the  Place  du  Palais  National,  On  the  southern  side  of  it  was 
the  Chdteau  d'Eau,  or  reservoir  of  water  for  supplying  the 
fountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  erected  in  1719, 
by  de  Cotte.  It  was  here  the  Garde  Municipale  made  the  last 
desperate  resistance  to  the  people  on  24  th  February  1848;  it 
was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

Following  the  rue  St.  Honore  in  a  western  direction,  the  rue 
des  Frondeurs  will  lead  to  the  rue  d'Argenteuil,  where,  at 
No.  18,  is  the  house  in  which  Corneille  died.  It  bears  a  black 
slab  with  an  inscription,  and  has  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  the 
court-yard  bearing  this  motto,  borrowed  from  the  Cid : 

Jo  ne  dots  qu'i  moi  seul  toute  ma  renomm^e. 

From  hence,  the  rues  St.  Roch  and  de  la  Corderie  lead  to  the 

March ^  St.  Honors,  rue  du  Marche  St.  Honore,  opened  in 
1809,  upon  the  site  of  the  Convent  des  Jacobins,  so  celebrated 
during  the  revolution  of  1789.  It  consists  of  four  covered 
squares,  for  the  sale  of  provisions  of  all  sorts. 

The  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  will  lead,  by  the  me  Me- 
hul,  to  the  Thddtredes  Italiens.  (See  Theatres,) 

Next  to  this,  the  Passage  Choiseul,  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  Paris,  will  lead  the  visitor  into  the  rue  Neuve  St.  Augus- 
tin ;  and  on  turning  to  the  left  will  be  found  the 

Fontaine  de  Louis  le  Grand,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 

(i)  To  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  degree  to  which  the  spirit  of 
destruction  was  carried  on  that  memorable  day,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  on  Feb.  14,  1850,  twenty-^ve  thousand  kilogrammes  of 
broken  glass  and  china,  collected  from  the  remnjints  of  the  fur- 
niture of  the  late  Palais  Royal,  were  sold  by  order  of  the  liqui- 
dators of  the  late  Civil  List. 
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rue  de  la  Michodiere  and  the  rue  du  Port  Mahon. — ^This  pretty 
fountain,  erected  in  1712,  and  rebuilt  in  1828,  consists  of  two 
colunuis,  with  a  niche  between,  in  which  stands  a  figure  armed 
with  a  trident,  in  the  act  of  striking  a  dolphin.  Two  mono- 
lith basins,  in  the  shape  of  ancient  tazze,  receive  the  water. 
The  capitals,  cornices,  and  entablature,  are  ornamented  with 
sculptures  of  fish,  shells,  aquatic  plants,  etc.  The  following 
was  the  inscription  : — 

Regnante  Carolo  X. 
Pristinum  fontem  angustiore  area  jam  ampliRcata,  Communi 
ulilitati  urbisque  ornamento,  In  majus  re»lUuerunt  prapfectus 
et  aediles  Anno  M.DCCC.XX.VllI. 

but  the  first  line  of  it  is  now  effaced. 

On  passing  up  the  rue  Louis  le  Grand,  the  visitor  comes  to 
the  western  end  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  where  he  will 
remark,  at  No.  29,  the  fantastic  front  of  the  Bains  Chinois, 
From  hence  the  rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin  (1)  leads  to  the 
rue  de  la  Victoire,  called  during  the  Restoration  rue  Chante- 
reine.  In  this  street  he  will  find,  at  No.  60,  a  house,  once  the 
residence  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  It  was  originally  built 
in  1787  for  the  celebrated  dancer  Guimard,  passed  from  her  to 
Madame  Talma,  who  in  her  turn  sold  it. to  Madame  Beauhar- 
nais,  afterwards  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  latter  added  the 
pavilion  at  the  nearer  end,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal construction.  It  masks  the  pillared  door-way,  and  its 
interior,  forming  a  kind  of  ante-chamber  to  the  suite  of  rooms 
(only  three  in  number,  and  any  thing  but  spacious),  will  ever 
be  famous  for  being  the  tr^  sting-place  of  the  future  Emperor's 
paladins,  when  the  new  chivaliy  of  France  set  out  witji  their 
chiefs  to  silence  the  **  avocats  criards,"  as  the  fiery  Murat  de- 

(i)  The  nomenclature  of  this  street  has  undergone  many 
changes.  It  was  at  first  called  Chemin  des  Porcherons^  being  at 
that  time  only  a  rugged  road  crossing  the  Pres  des  Porcherons, 
an  open  space,  the  favorite  resort  of  duellists  and  debauchees. 
It  was  next  named  Chaussee  Gaillon,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  Porte  Gaillon ;  afterwards  rue  de  I' Hotel  Dieu,  from  its  lead- 
ing to  a  farm  belonging  to  that  hospital;  subsequently  on  the 
building  of  the  H6tel  d'Antin  it  became  the  Chamsee  d'Antin.  In 
1791  it  received  the  name  o^rue  Mirabeauy  in  memory  of  the  ce-  • 
lebrated  revolutionary  orator,  who  resided  in  it  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  at  No.  42.  In  i793,  by  a  decree  of  the  Republic,  it 
was  changed  to  rue  Montblanc,  but  at  the  Restoration  it  resumed 
its  title  of  Chaussee  d'Antin.  The  financier  Necker  resided  at 
No.  7,  afterwards  the  Hotel  Recamier.  No.  62  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  small  hotel  inhabited  by  Josephine  before  her  marriage 
with  Napoleon,  and  in  which  Gen.  Foy  died.  The  last  house  on 
the  right  was  formerly  the  hotel  of  Cardinal  Fesch. 
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^(feate^l  tlie  legisktors  as»eM)led  in  th«  Orangety  of  S(.  Ckyod. 
GwthcwesternsideofthebaiWiiig,  the  visitor  will  see  the  window 
Ol  the  oo^ine^  cte  travail  of  the  theft  fotiire  Emperor.  It  is  the 
fourth  and  last  window  of  the  lower  range.  The  door  of  this 
eid)iBet^  Whieh  is  not  much  larger  than  a  sentry-box,  opens 
interiorly  into  the  drawing-room.  Overhead,  at  the  top  elf  the 
house,  may  be  seen  the  sky-lighted  garret  in  which  Napoleon 
passed  many  a  night.  His  habitation  of  the  little  manston, 
which  of  course  was  only  as  occasional  as  his  visits  to  Paris, 
seems  to  have  always  caused  some  derangement  of  its  interior 
economy,  seeing  that  his  step-son,  Eugene,  the  future  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  was  fain  to  sleep  in  the  loft  of  the  small  coach-house 
to  the  right  on  entering  the  garden.  The  bed-room  of  his  sistet 
Hortense,  afterwards  queen  of  Holland,  may  also  be  seen  close 
t^.  General  Bertrand  became  the  tenant  of  this  mansion  for  a 
Vm»,  on  his  return  from  St.  Helena,  on  the  death  of  his  master 
in  1 82  U  Its  present  occupant  is  M.  Brion,  who  hd&  establish^ 
ed  in  it  an  institution.  The  hotel  is  the  property  of  the  wi^m 
of  Marshal  Lefebvre-Desnouette.  In  the  garden  ^here  formerly 
was  a  bust  of  Napoleon,  (l)  not  remarkable  in  itself,  under 
which  Bertrand  caused  to  be  engraved : — 

In  hs&c  minima  jam  maximug  plusquam  maxima  conc^pit. 

At  No.  6<S  are  the  Bains  NMhermes,  the  completest  bath- 

(t)  As  the  moat  trifliag  circumstances  eonneeted  with  the  ca- 
reer of  this  extraordinary  man  cannot  bul  be  interesting  to  the 
reader,  a  brief  notice  is  subjoined  of  the  difiEerent  places  at 
Which  he  resided  in  Paris  from  his  first  arrival  up  to  the  revo- 
lution of  the  1 8th  Brumairi,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
sular government. — Ecole  filiiaire  :  Bonaparte  coming  from  the 
IttiUtaty  school  of  Brienne,  was  admitted  here  on  the  i9lh  Oc- 
tober, 1784,  and  occupied  a  small  room  on  the  upper  story  of 
the  estaMishment. — Quai  de  Conti,  No.  S.  Here  Bonaparte  oc- 
cupied a  small  garret. — Hdtel  de  Mets,  rue  d«  Mail,  ft-om  May  to 
September  1792.  Bonaparte,  then  a  captain  of  artillery,  was 
ordered  to  Paris  to  render  an  account  of  some  strong  political 
opinions  he  had  expressed  while  In  garrison  at  Valence.— Hdl»/ 
de»  Droits  de  I'Hfmme,  rue  du  Mail,  October,  1794.  Bonaparte  wis 
then  general  of  artillery;  his  brother  Louis  and  Junot  accom- 
panied him  as  aides-de-camp.  They  lodged  together  on  the  4th 
•  story,  at  a  rent  of  27  livres  in  specie  per  month.  His  friendship 
for  Talma,  which  continued  unabated  to  his  death,  commenced 
in  this  house,  to  which  the  great  actor  resorted  to  give  lessons 
in  declamation  to  **  Ja  citoyenne  Petit,"  afterwards  Mme.  Talma. 
— Rue  de  la  Michodiere,  No.  19.  Being  without  employment  in 
very  narrow  circumstances,  and  unwilling  to  go  to  La  Vendue 
as  a  general  of  infantry,  Bonaparte  occupied  a  small  lodging  In 
the  upper  story  of  this  house. — H4tel  Mirabectu,  rue  du  Dauphin^ 
1795.    Bonaparte  disgraced  occupied  himself  'm  visiting  the  dif- 
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ibg-eslafefobment  iii  Paris,  where  inralids  may  have  the  com- 
pefest  medkd  attendance  of  Dr.  A.  de  Bomiard. 

Returning  to  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  the  stranger  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  rue  de  Clichy,  where  he  w\]l  find,  at  No.  30,  the 
CoUege  Mmiicipal  Chaptal  (see  p.  116),  and  higher  up,  at  No, 
70,  the  Prison  for  Debtors,  a  plain  bmlding,  almost  entirely 
Doncealed  from  the  street  by  a  high  wall  (see  p.  90). 

Ootstde  the  barrier,  is  the  airy  and  agreeable  town  of  Ba- 
tignolles.  Turning  to  the  left,  along  the  exterior  Boulevard, 
tl^  visitor  wiH  see,  near  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Batignol- 
takes,  a  Chapel  for  the  Calvinist  persuasion.  The  above-men- 
^ned  street  leads  to  the  rue  des  Dames,  by  following  which, 
tiie  visitor  will  find,  in  the  rue  de  THotel-de-Ville,  the  new 
Tolini-House.  K  is  a  handsome  building,  flanked  by  two  plain 
bat  neat  communal  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  which  enclose 
a  spacious  court.  The  building  itself  is  of  elegant  proportions ; 
the  square  tower  that  rises  from  the  central  body  at  once  re- 
veals the  architect  to  be  the  same  that  built  the  figlise  St.  Fer- 
dmand  (see  p.  209). 

Retracing  his  steps  to  the  Barriere,de  Clichy,  and  continuing 
along  the  outer  Boulevard,  the  stranger  will  find  to  his  left  the 

CiMETifeBE  DE  MoNTMARTRE.— This  spot  having  formerly 
been  a  gypsum  quarry,  the  consequent  irregularity  of  the 
ground  gives  it  a  broken  and  picturesque  appearance.  It  was 
the  first  cemetery  established  after  the  suppression  of  burial- 
places  in  the  city,  and  was  originally  named  Champ  du  Repos. 

lerent  members  of  the  National  Gonvention,  to  solicit  employ- 
ment. In  this  hotel  he  slept  on  the  eve  of  the  f  3th  Vend^miaire. 
of  that  memorable  day  on  whteh,  having  obtained  the  command 
,  of  the  troops  through  the  favour  of  Barras,  he  defeated  "  the 
sections,"  and  opened  his  way  to  the  appointment  of  "  General 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy." — Hdtel  de  la  Colonnade,  rue  Neuve 
def  Capucines.  Here  Bonaparte  installed  himself  on  the  I3th 
Vend^miaire,  and  remained  durinj^  the  disarmament  of  "  the 
seetloBfl,"  and  here,  oh  the  9th  Mareh,  i796,  was  celebrated  his 
marriage  with  Josephine,  widow  of  General  Beauharnais,  who  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold. — Rue  Chantereine,  No.  52,  whither  Bo- 
naparte removed  on  his  marriage  with  Josephine.  From  this 
hotel  betook  his  departure  2ist  March,  1796,  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  on  the  5lh  December,  1797, 
returned  to  it,  his  arrival  at  Paris  being  preceded  by  i70  stand- 
ards, 550  pieces  of  canon,  and  6o, 000,000  fr.  remitted  to  the  State ; 
in  honour  of  which  the  municipality  voted  that  the  street  should 
henceforth  hear  the  name  of  the  "  rue  de  la  Vietoire."  Here 
Bonaparte  received  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt;  and  from  this  hotel,  on  his  return,  emanated 
those  counsels  and  intrigues  whicli  led  to  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  Brumaire,  and  to  his  dictatorship. 
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The  visitor  will  see  on  entering  a  lofty  stone  cross,  behind 
which  rises  an  eminence  crowned  with  tasteful  monuments  of 
the  families  of  Voyer  d  Argenson,  de  Segur,  Seveste,  &c.  De- 
scending this  eminence  on  the  .opposite  side,  he  will  perceive  the 
entrance  of  the  Jewish  cemetery,  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
wall.  It  contains  some  handsome  monuments.  The  avenue 
bordering  on  the  Jewish  enclosure  leads  to  a  beautiful  chapel  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Countess  Po- 
tocka.  Further  on,  is  a  vaulted  passage  opening  into  the  new 
ground  lately  annexed  to  this  cemetery,  giving  it  an  additional 
area  of  36  acres.  The  most  prominent  object  of  the  old  ce- 
metery is  a  stone  obelisk,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  a  Duchess  de  Montmorency.  Near  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  who  died  at  Paris  in 
1832.  Among  the  monuments  most  admired  for  an  elt^ant 
simplicity  are  those  of  the  two  celebrated  performers,  Nourrit, 
long  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and  Mile.  Jenny 
Colon,  a  sprightly  actress,  and  not  without  merit  as  a  singer. 
The  former  presents  a  beautifully  executed  profile  likeness  of 
that  accomplished  actor  and  singer.  Amidst  a  multitude  of 
simple  grave-stones  are  scattered  numbers  of  highly-ornamented 
columns,  sarcophagi,  small  temples,  &c.  The  fosses  commttnes, 
or  common  graves,  are  near  the  exterior  boundary,  and  in  the 
new  enclosure  mentioned  above.  The  English  visitor's  atten- 
tion will  often  be  attracted  by  monumental  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen. 

On  returning  from  this  spot  through  the  Barricre  Blanche, 
the  stranger  will  find  at  No.  30,  rue  Fontaine  St.  Georges,  a 
house  remarkable  for  the  tasteful  and  elaborate  sculpture  of  its 
facade,  due  to  the  chisel  of  M.  Lechesne.  Many  of  the  houses  in 
this  part  of  the  town  are  built  in  the  style  of  villas,  and  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  forming  a  delightful  quarter  of  the  capital. 

The  rue  Percier  leads  to  the  rue  Blanche,  where,  at  the 
corner  of  the  rue  de  Calais,  will  be  seen  a  small  chapel,  lately 
opened,  in  which  a  fine  statue  of  the  Saviour,  by  Meusnier,  is 
worthy  of  inspection. 

Descending  the  rue  Blanche,  the  Gymnase  Musical  Militairc, 
or  military  music-school,  will  be  found  at  No.  24.  Further  on, 
at  the  comer  of  the  rue  Pigale,  is  the  Posfe  aux  Chevaux, 
with  stables  for  400  horses,  a  farriery,  sheds  for  fodder,  &c. 
Strangers  are  readily  admitted. 

The  rues  de  la  Tour  des  Dames  and  St.  Lazare  lead  to 

Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. — This  beautiful  church  was 
commenced  in  1823,  after  the  designs  of  M.  Le  Bas.  Its  ex- 
ternal dimensions  are  204  feet  by  96.  A  square  campanile 
crowns  the  roof  of  the  choir.     The  portico  is  composed  of  four 
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Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  pediment,  in  which  are  sculp- 
tured in  alto-rilievo  the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour  adored  hy 
angels.  On  the  frieze  is  the  inscription  : — beat^  MABiif:  vir- 
GiNi  lauretanj:.  Over  the  pediment  are  the  figures  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  The  principal  entrance  under  the  portico 
is  flanked  hy  smaller  ones  at  the  extremities  of  the  facade. 
The  internal  decorations  much  resemble  those  of  some  of  the 
Roman  churches.  Two  rows  of  eight  Ionic  columns,  to  the  right 
and  left,  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles ;  the  choir  terminates 
in  a  hemicycle.  Two  more  rows  of  columns  separate  the  la- 
teral chapels  from  the  aisles ;  the  ceilings  are  divided  into  com- 
partments, richly  sculptured  and  ornamented  with  rosettes,  all 
highly  coloured  or  profusely  gilt.  At  the  entrance  of  each  aisle 
is  a  semicircular  chapel  surmounted  by  a  cupola ;  that  on  the 
right  being  the  baptistery,  that  on  the  left  hand  the  chapel  of 
the  dead.  In  the  former,  several  frescos  represent  the  fall  and 
the  regeneration  of  man ;  in  the  cupola  are  painted  Intelligence, 
Innocence,  Wisdom,  and  the  Guardian  Angel,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Baptism.  In  the  latter  we  see  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  Sepulchre,  and  Scenes  of  Death  at  different  stages, 
all  painted  by  Blondel.  At  the  other  extremities  are  two  others, 
still  unfinished,  viz.,  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  for  marriages, 
and  that  of  the  Holy  Communion ;  meantime  these  services  are 
performed  in  small  side  chapels,  also  decorated  with  paintings, 
by  the  first  artists  of  Jthe  day.  The  remaining  chapels,  three 
ui  each  aisle,  are  separated  by  partitions,  with  door-ways  to 
communicate.  Their  walls  are  covered  with  pamtmgs,  which, 
from  the  obscurity  which  mifortunalely  reigns  throughout  the 
aisles  of  this  church,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish. 
They  represent  passages  from  the  lives  of  the  saints  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated,  and  are  due  to  the  pencils  of  Hesse,  Coutan, 
Alfred  Johannot,  Langlois,  Caminade,  Decaisnes,  Dejuinnes, 
Deveria,  Schnetz,  Etex,  Champmartin,  Couder,  Goyet,  Mes- 
dames  Varcolier  and  Deherain.  Over  the  columns  and  en- 
tablature of  the  nave,  the  spaces  between  the  windows 
are  occupied  by  eight  beautiful  frescos  illustrative  of  the  life 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Dubois,  Langlois,  Vinchon,  Monvoisin,  De- 
juinnes, Grange,  Hesse,  and  Coutan.  The  choir  is  fitted  up 
with  stalls ;  a  gilt  balustrade  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
nave,  and  its  walls  are  incrusted  with  rich  marbles.  The  high 
altar  is  supported  by  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
guilt  bronze  bases  and  capitals.  Over  the  stalls  are  painted 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Heim,  and  .Tesus  in  the 
Temple,  by  Drolling.  The  dome  of  the  choir  is  adorned  with 
figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Delorme ;  on  the  concave 
ceiluig  behind  the  high  altar  is  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin,  by 
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Mcot,  on  a  ground  of  gold.  The  organ,'  a  very  fine  one,  but 
not  harmonising  with  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the  church, 
is  placed  over  the  principal  doorway.  The  quarries  of  Chlt- 
teau  Landon  furnished  the  stone  even  for  the  polished  piHars 
of  the  nave.  The  cost  of  the  church  was  about  1, 800,000  fr. 
Service  is  performed  here  with  much  pomp,  and  the  singing, 
dxiefly  executed  by  children  of  the  parochial  schools,  instructed 
m  the  new  harmonic  system,  is  remarkably  good. 

The  rue  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  wiU  usher  the  stranger  into 
a  new  quarter  of  Paris,  called  by  some  La  Nouvelle  Athenes, 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  houses.  The  Place  St. 
Georges,  with  its  graceful  central  fountain,  richly  sculptured 
edifices,  and  cheerful  gardens,  will  particularly  attract  his  a^ 
tention.  No.  27  is  the  residence  of  M.  Thiers.  The  quarter 
Of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  is  the  favourite  abode  of  artists,  ac- 
tresses, and  femmes  galantes.  Rues  Breda  and  Laval  lead  to  the 

Abattoir  de  Montmartre. — ^This  slaughter-house,  begun  in 
1811,  and  situated  between  the  rue  Rochechouart,  the  avenue 
Trudaine,  the  rue  des  Martyrs,  and  the  wall  of  Paris,  is  389 
yards  long  by  140  broad.     The  architect  was  M.  Poitevin. 

Descending  the  rue  Rochechouart,  (1)  the  visitor  will  find, 
at  the  corner  of  the  rue  P^trelle,  a  still  unfinished  building, 
intended  for  a  CitS  Otwriere  of  the  second  arrondissemenl. 
The  necessity  of  providhig  clean  and  airy  dwellings  for  the 
working-classes  had  long  been  felt  in  Paris,  particularly  at  the 
time  of  the  cholera,  when  it  was  proved  by  experience,  that 
the  filthy  dens  they  inhabited,  in  some  of  the  closest  parts  of  old 
Paris,  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  spread  the  pestilence. 
A  company  was  formed  in  1849  for  th«  pinpose  of  erecting 
large  and  commodious  buildings,  where  workmen  and  their 
families  might  enjoy  the  comforts  most  essential  to  health. 
Shares  were  taken  by  many  capitalists,  building-ground  was 
bought  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  first  stone  of  the 
Cite  Otwriere  of  the  rue  Rochechouart  was  laid  with  great 
iolenmity,  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  work, 
dotwithstanding,  has  progressed  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  capital.    • 

(1)  At  the  barri^re  of  this  name  a  murderous  combat  look 
place  on  June  25,  1848.  The  insurgents  had  erected  three  for- 
midable barricades,  forming  a  square  with  the  wall  of  the  octroi, 
which  they  had  pierced  with  loop-holes,  to  enable  them  to 
take  the  assailants  in  flank  with  their  lire.  The  National 
Guards  of  Rouen,  who  had  come  to  the  succour  of  Paris,  claimed 
the  honour  of  attacking  this  stronghold,  and  took  it  after  an 
obstinate  struggle. 
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At  No.  a,  rtte  Montholon,  is  a  Protestant  Lutheran  churcb, 
erne  of  the  oldest  edifices  in  Paris,  formerly  devoted  to  the  Ca* 
IhoMc  senriee,  under  the  title  oi  St.  Vincent  de  Paule, 

Returning  from  hence  through  the  me  Cadet  to  the  rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Montraartre,  the  stranger  will  find  himself  at  the  entrance 
©I  the  elegant  Passage  Verdeait,  which  leads  to  another,  the 
Passage  Jouffroy,  both  erected  in  1 847 ,  on  part  of  the  garden 
Of  an  hotel  which  belonged  to  the  rich  banker  Aguado.  Op' 
posite,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  boulevard  Montmartre,  is 
the  pretty  little  Thedtre  des  VarUth.    (See  p.  492.) 

In  the  I'ue  Drouot,  No.  6,  is  the  Mairie  of  the  2d  arrondiss6- 
ment,  lately  established  in  the  hotel  Aguado,  just  mentioned, 
purchased  by  the  City  for  that  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  700,000  fr. 

At  No.  5,  rue  Chauchat,  is  the 

£gLISE    EVANG^LIQUE   DE   LA   R^DEMPTIOT^,    dCVOtcd    tO    the 

Lutheran  worship ;  it  has  a  Doric  portal,  under  a  massive  arch 
of  masonry.  The  interior  cx)nsists  of  a  nave  without  aisles, 
terminating  in  a  hemicycle,  and  fitted  up  with  oaken  pews  and 
galleries. 

In  the  adjoining  rue  LepeUctier  is  the  Academic  Nationale 
(fe  Musique^  or  French  Opera.  (See  p.  486.)  In  the  rue 
Laffitte,  (1)  at  Nos.  19  and  27,  are  the  two  splendid  hotels  erf 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  which  for  t^te  and  magnificence  of  interned 
fitting  up  surpass,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  other  in 
Parw.  At  the  comer  of  this  street  and  the  Boulevard  des  Itor 
liens  (formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Boulevard  de  Gand)  (2) 
l»  the  Maison  Doree,  which,  from  its  architectural  decorations, 

(i)  This  street  has  often  changed  its  name  duTin^iC  the  last 
sixty  years.  It  was  first  called  rue  d'Artois,  in  honour  of.  the 
Gomte  d'Artois,  whose  two  brothers  had  also  their  streets,  the 
rue  du  Dauphin,  and  the  rue  de  Provence.  The  municipality 
ef  Paris  changed  its  title  to  the  rue  Cerutti,  in  memory  of  the 
eelebrated  Abh^  of  that  name,  editor  of  a  revolutionary  paper 
ealled  the  "  Feuille  Villageoise,"  and  friend  of  Mirabcau  and 
Talleyrand.  His  house  was  the  first  in  the  street,  where  the 
Kaison  Dor^^  now  stands.  The  rue  Cerutti  extended  no  further 
than  the  rue  de  Provence,  and  was  terminated  by  a  splendid 
hotel  and  grounds  successively  occupied  by  M.  Thelusson,  the 
rich  banker,  and  Murat.  This  was  purchased  by  a  tailor  named 
Berchut  and  demolished;  on  its  site  was  built  the  continuation 
6f  the  street  and  the  church  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  In  i8i5 
it  became  once  more  the  rue  d'Artois^  and  remained  so  till  the 
revolution  of  i»3o,  when  it  received  its  present  name,  the  ho- 
tel of  M.  Laffitte,  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  Provence, 
having  been  the  centre  of  operations  on  that  occasion. 

(2).  U  was  thus  named,  because  it  was  the  walk  frequented  by 
the  legitimists,  during  Louis  XVIlL's  stay  at  Gand,  at  the  time 
©f  the  hundred  days. 
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is  very  much  admired.  A  well-kaown  restaurant  occupies  the 
gromid-floor  and  entresol.  There  are  other  restaurants  of  note 
on  this  Boulevard ;  as^also  Tortoni's  coffee-house,  and  the  Cafe  de 
Paris,  The  rue  Marivaux  gives  access  to  the  Opdra  Comique, 
(See  p.  488.) 

The  stranger  is  recommended  to  examine  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  at  the  top  of  the  rue  Richelieu,  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Hotel  Frascati,  a  celebrated  gaming-house,  and  then  to  pass, 
by  the  rue  St.  Marc,  into  the  rue  Neuve  Vivienne.  The  shops 
of  this  quarter  display  great  elegance  and  taste.  Parallel  to 
the  rue  Vivienne  is  the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  the  most  fre- 
quented in  the  winter  evenings  of  all  the  galleries  of  Paris. 

Desc'ending  the  rue  Vivienne,  we  arrive  at  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  the  Thedtre  du  Vaude- 
ville. (See  p.  492.)   Opposite  stands 

The  Exchange,  or  La  Bourse. — The  capital  of  France, 
though  rich  in  other  public  buildings,  was  until  within  thirty 
years  without  an  **  Exchange."  Meetings  of  merchants  for 
purposes  of  commercial  intercourse  were  held  regularly  for  the 
first  time  in  1724,  at  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs,  the  residence  of  Law,  the  financier.  During  the  re- 
volution of  1789  they  were  removed  to  the  Church  des  Petits 
Peres,  then  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  next  to  a  temporary  build- 
ing in  the  rue  Feydeau.  M.  Brongniart  was  afterwards 
charged  to  furnish  the  plans  of  a  building  specially  devoted  to 
commercial  purposes  on  the  site  of  the  convent  des  Filles  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  Bojarse  was  laid  on  March 
24,1808.  Th e  works  proceeded  with  activity  till  1814,  when 
they  were  suspended ;  they  were  subsequently  resumed,  and 
this  beautiful  structure  was  completed  in  1826.  Brongniart 
dying  in  1813,  the  works  proceeded  under  the  direction  of  La- 
barre.  The  form  of  the  Exchange  is  a  parallelogram,  ff  212 
feet  by  126.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  range  of  66  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, supporting  an  entablature  and  a  masked  attic,  and  form- 
ing a  covered  gallery,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  western  front.  To  the  inter- 
columniations  of  the  facade  correspond  two  ranges  of  \^indows, 
separated  by  a  Doric  entablature  and  surmounted  by  a  deco- 
rated frieze.  Over  the  entrance  is  inscribed  : — Bourse  et  Tri- 
bunal DE  Commerce.  The  roof  of  this  edifice  is  entirely  formed 
of  iron  and  copper.  At  the  corners  of  the  edifice  are  four  sta- 
tues, placed  there  in  1850,  and  representing  Commerce,  Indus- 
try, Agriculture,  and  Navigation.  The  Salle  de  la  Bourse  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  on  the  ground  floor,  where  stock- 
brokers and  merchants  meet,  is  1 1 6  feet  in  length,  by  7  6  in 
breadth.     It  is  Doric,  and  surrounded  by  two  tiers  of  arcades. 
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the  basement  of  which,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  hall,  are  of 
marble.  Below  the  upper  cornice  are  inscribed  in  separate 
medallions  the  names  of  the  principal  mercantile  cities  of  the 
world.  Over  the  central  arch  is  a  clock,  and  opposite  a  dial 
plate  marking  the  motions  of  a  weather-vane  outside.  The 
hall  is  lit  from  the  roof,  and  a  deeply-coved  ceiling  is  covered 
with  admirable  monochrome  drawings,  producing  altogether 
the  effect  of  bas-reliefs  ;  the  figures  are  about  1 0  feet  in  height. 
The  number  of  compartments  is  16,  five  on  each  sido,  and  three 
at  each  end.  They  were  executed  by  M.  Abel  de  Pujol  and 
M.  Meynier.  The  subjects  are  : — On  the  left,  Conunercial 
France  accepting  the  Tribute  of  the  four  parts  of  the  World — 
Europe — Asia — the  personification  of  the  town  of  Nantes — that 
of  Rouen.  In  front,  the  city  of  Paris  delivering  the  keys  to  the 
Genius  of  Commerce,  and  inviting  Commercial  Justice  to  enter 
the  walls  prepared  for  her  (1) — the  personification  of  the  town  of 
Lille — ^that  of  Bordeaux.  On  the  right,  the  Union  of  Commerce 
and  the  Arts  giving  birth  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State — the 
personification  of  Africa — America — ^Lyons — Bayonnc.  Above 
the  entrance,  the  City  of  Paris  receiving  from  the  nymph  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Genius  of  the  Ourcq  the  productions  of  Abun- 
dance— personifications  of  Strasbourg — ^Marseilles.  The  pave- 
ment of  this  hall,  which  will  contain  2000  persons,  is  entirely 
of  marble.  At  its  eastern  end  is  a  circular  space,  called  the 
parquet,  railed  round  exclusively  for  the  stock-brokers.  Be- 
hind this  is  a  room  where  the  stock-brokers  assemble  before 
business.  To  the  right  are  the  chambers  of  the  committee  and 
sjTidicate  of  the  agents  de  change,  and  of  the  courtiers  de  com- 
merce. On  the  left  a  wide  staircase  leads  first  to  the  offices  for 
transfers,  then  to  a  spacious  gallery,  supported  by  Doric  co- 
lumns, and  to  the  Hall  of  the  Tribunal  of  Conunerce,  witli  its 
offices,  &c.  The  ceiling  of  this  court  is  painted  with  suitable 
designs.  From  the  gallery  a  corridor,  on  the  ground  floor,  ex- 
tends all  round,  and  communicates  witlf  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  other  public  offices  :  this 
gallery  conunands  the  best  view  of  the  interior.  The  hours  of 
business  are  from  1  to  3  for  public  stocks,  and  5 '/a  for  other 
business,  but  the  gallery  is  open  to  the  puolic  from  9  to  a 
quarter  past  5.  The  clock  under  the  peristyle  is  illuminated  at 
m'ght.  Ladies  were  formerly  admitted  to  the  Bourse,  but  as  it 
was  found  to  encourage  a  passion  for  gambling  among  the  gentler 
sex,, they  are  not  now  generally  allowed  to  enter  during  hours 
of  business  without  a  permission  from  Af .  le  Commissaire  de 

(1)  Previous  to  the  revolution  of  i830  the  subject  of  this  com- 
partment was  Charles  X.  presenting  the  New  Exchange  to  the 
City  of  Paris. 
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la  Bouru.  By  way  of  compensatioH  for  this  eseKisioii»  otan^ 
ladies  indulge  tneir  propensity  for  money  speculations  i)y  1<»- 
tering  outside  the  railing  and  under  the  trees  adjoiniBg  t)ie 
Bourse.  The  total  cost  of  this  beautiful  edifice  was  8, 149,000  fr. 
There  is  also  a  public  library  here  called  Bihliotheque  du  Com- 
merce,  open  daily,  festivals  excepted,  from  12  to  4. 

North  of  the  Exchange,  at  No.  2,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  are 
large  auction-rooms,  where  works  of  art  and  vertu,  paint- 
ings, &c.,  are  daily  sold. 

The  PlaCe  de  la  Bourse  leads  to  the  rue  Vivienne,  where, 
at  No.  18,  will  be  found  the  library  and  News  Room  of  Messrs. 
Galignani  and  Co.  At  this  European  establishment  is  published 
the  daily  EngUsh  journal,  Galignani's  Messenger,  so  well 
known  throughout  the  Continent.  Nearly  opposite  is  the  rue 
Colbert,  leading  to  the  rue  and 

Place  Richelieu. — On  this  open  space  the  French  Opera- 
house  fonnerly  stood ;  but  after  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
de  Berri  at  the  entrance  of  that  theatre,  in  1820,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  building  should  be  removed,  and  a  subscription 
was  raised,  to  which  the  municipality  contributed,  for  erecting 
an  expiatory  monument  on  the  site.  To  this  Louis  XVIII. 
withholding  his  sanction,  it  was  commenced  under  Charles  X. 
This  chapel,  intended  to  be  very  magnificent,  and  to  contain  4 
monument  and  statue  of  the  duke,  was  never  finished,  the 
revolution  of  1830  having  put  a  stop  to  the  works,  and  in  183& 
the  construction  as  far  as  it  had  gone  was  removed.  The  site 
was  then  laid  out  and  idanted  b^  order  of  the  municipality  • 
in  the  centre  was  erected  a  splendid  fountain,  at  a  cost  of  about 
100,000  fr.  It  consists  of  an  ample  octagonal  basin  of  stond, 
out  of  which  rises  a  stone  pedestal,  with  4  bronze  genii  nding 
on  spouting  dolphins,  supporting  a  patera  of  bronze  edged  with 
human  heads  pierced  for  the  water,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
In  the  centre  of  this  stand  four  bronze  caryatides,  representing 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Saone,  and  the  uaronne,  supporting 
another  tazza  with  leopards'  heads  around  the  edge,  surmounted 
by  an  amphora  adorned  with  four  humian  heads,  out  of  which 
the  water  flows,  and  falls  over  the  figures  into  the  basins  be- 
neath. It  was  designed  bjr  M.  Visconti,  the  justly  celebrated 
mchitect,  and  is  worthy  his  acknowledged  reputation. 

The  long  inelegant-looking  edifice  in  front  of  this  Place,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  street,  No.  58,  is  the 

BiBLiOTHiiQUE  Nationale. — ^From  the  introduction  of  Chrifr> 
tianity  into  France  to  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  the  few  books 
existing  in  the  kingdom  belonged  to  the  numerous  convents 
which  had  been  successively  established,  and  were  confined  to 
copies  of  the  Bible,  treatises  of  the  fathers,  canons,  missals,  and 
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a  few  Greek  aad  Latin  authors.  St.  Louis  caused  copies  to  im 
made  of  all  these  manuscripts,  and  had  them  arranged  in  4 
room  attached  to  the  Saiute  Chapelle.  This  collection  the  king 
bequeathed  to  several  monasteries.  From  St.  Louis  to  king 
John,  we  have  no  historical  notice  of  any  royal  library ;  and 
even  that  possessed  by  the  latter  monarch  did  not  exceed  eight 
or  ten  volumes.  Charles  V.,  his  successor,  who  patronized 
literature,  caused  many  works  to  be  copied,  and  others  to  ht 
translated ;  with  these,  and  some  that  were  presented  to  him, 
he  formed  a  library,  consisting  of  910  volumes.  They  were 
deposited  in  a  tower  of  the  Louvre,  called  la  Tour  de  la  Li- 
brairie,  and  consisted  of  illuminated  missals  and  other  religioue 
works,  legends  of  miracles,  lives  of  saints,  and  treatises  upoit 
astrology,  geomancy,  and  palmistry.  To  afford  literary  pep- 
sons  an  opportunity  at  all  times  of  consulting  this  library,  a 
silver  lamp  was  kept  constantly  burning.  This  collection  was 
partly  dispersed  under  Charles  VJ.  The  remainder  disappeared 
under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  purchased  it 
for  1200  livres,  and  sent  the  greater  part  to  En^and.  Louis  XI. 
collected  the  books  scattered  through  the  various  royal  palaces, 
to  which  he  added  several  other  collections;  and,  printing 
having  been  recently  invented,  he  purchased  copies  of  all  the 
books  that  were  published.  The  princes  John  and  Charles 
d*Angouleme,  upon  their  return  from  England,  after  twenty- 
five  years'  captivity,  founded  two  libraries,  the  one  at  Blois, 
the  other  at  Angouleme,  consisting  of  books  collected  during 
their  residence  in  England,  including  most  of  those  carried  off 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Charles  VIII.,  m  1495,  added  to 
these  collections  the  books  he  had  brought  from  Naples  after 
his  conquest  of  that  kingdom.  In  1496,  Louis  XII.  caused  the 
library  of  the  Louvre  to  be  transported  to'Blois,  and  also  added 
to  the  collection  the  libraries  of  the  Sforza  and  Visconti  from 
Pavia,  Pelraich's  collection,  and  the  cabinet  of  Gruthuse,  a 
Flemish  gentlc^nan.  In  1544,  Francis  I.  had  the  whole  removed 
to  Fontainebleau,  and  the  catalogue  of  that  date  gives,  as  the 
total  of  the  collection,  1890  volumes,  amongst  which  were  9oo 
printed  volumes,  and  38  or  39  Greek  MSS.,  brought  from 
Naples  and  deposited  at  Blois  by  Lascaries.  This  monardi 
added' greatly  to  the  royal  library,  and  first  began  the  fonnatioa 
of  its  celebrated  cabinet  of  medals.  Henry  II.  decreed  that  a 
bound  copy  on  vellum  of  every  book  printed  ^ould  be  deposited 
in  the  royal  library.  In  1 527 ,  by  the  confiscation  of  the  effects 
of  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon,  the  library  was  augmented ;  but 
it  suffered  considerably  from  the  Ligueurs,  who  carried  off  some 
of  the  most  valuable  manuscr^)ts.  Catherine  de  Medicis  be- 
queathed to  the  royal  library  a  collection  of  medals  and  mami- 
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scripts  which  she  had  brought  from  Florence.  In  1594,  Henry 
IV.  ordered  the  library  to  be  transferred  from  Fontainebleau  to 
Paris,  and  placed  in  the  College  de  Clermont  (now  Lycee  Louis 
le  Gram  I),  which  was  left  unoccupied  by  the  Jesuits,  recently 
expelled  from  France.  That  order  being  recalled  in  1604, 
their  college  was  restored,  and  the  king's  library  transferred  to 
the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers.  Under  Louis  XIII.  the  royal 
library  was  enriched  by  many  valuable  collections,  and 
removed  to  a  spacious  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe ;  it  then 
consisted  of  16,746  volumes  of  manuscript  and  printed  books. 
Louis  XIV.  augmented  the  treasures  of  the  royal  library  beyond 
any  thing  previously  known ;  and  made  it  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  being  found  much 
too  small,  Louis  XIV.  formed  the  design  of  transferring  the 
library  to  the  Louvre;  but,  in  1666,  Colbert  bought  two  houses 
adjoining  his  residence  in  the  rue  Vivienne,  to  which  the  books 
were  removed.  This  extensive  collection,  daily  augmenting 
by  presents,  purchases,  &c.,  contained  at  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1715,  more  than  70,000  volumes.  Louvois  had 
determined  to  establish  the  royal  library  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
but  his  death  defeated  the  project.  Under  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  library  contuming  to  increase,  and  the 
houses  in  the  rue  Vivienne  being  found  inadequate,  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  immense  hotel  formerly  occupied  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  embracing  the  entire  space  between  the  rue  Vivienne, 
rue  Richelieu,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  and  rue  Colbert.  (1) 
Under  Louis  XV.  the  collection  was  greatly  augmented,  the 
niimber  of  printed  volumes  at  his  death  being  more  than  1 00,000. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  at  the  revolution  of 
1789,  all  the  manuscripts  and  printed  volumes  belonging  to 

(i)  Cardinal  Mazarin  having  married -his  niece  Hortensia  de 
Mancini,  in  1661,  to  the  Duke  de  la  Meilleraie,  constituted  him 
his  sole  heir  on  condition  that  he  would  bear  his  arms  and 
name.  On  the  death  of  the  cardinal  the  palace  was  divided  ; 
that  part  towards  the  rue  Richelieu  came  into  the  possession  of 
his  nephew,  the  Marquis  de  Mancini,  and  was  called  Hdtel  de 
Nevers.  The  other  part,  facing  the  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs, 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  de  Mazarin  (de  la  Meilleraie),  and 
bore  the  name  of  Hotel  de  Mazarin,  till  1719,  when  it  was  bought 
by  the  regent,  and  given  to  the  India  Company.  The  exchange 
was  afterwards  established  there,  and  subsequently  the  treasury. 
On  the  failure  of  Law's  llnancial  system,  in  1721,  the  H6tel  de 
Nevers,  in  which  his  bank  had  been  established,  being  left  un- 
occupied, the  regent  determined  to  transfer  the  library  to  it, 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  the  buildings  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Mazarin  having  been  annexed  to  it,  upon  the  removal  of  the 
treasury  in  1829  to  the  rue  de  Rivoli. 
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them  were  deposited  in  the  library,  which  took  the  title  of 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  During  the  consulate  and  em[Mre  it 
was  enriched  by  treasures  from  the  Vatican  and  other  famous 
libraries  of  Europe.  The  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
armies,  in  1815,  caused  the  {rreater  part  of  these  to  be  restored, 
and  the  library,  then  called  BibUotheque  tmperiale,  resumed 
its  title  of  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  which  it  has  again  changed  since 
1848  for  its  present  appellation  of  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
An  annual  grant  is  made  by  the  government  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  manuscripts,  engravings,  maps,  and  antiquities.  The 
building  itself  is  destitute  of  all  external  ornament.  Its  length 
is  540  feet,  its  breadth  130.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  a 
court,  300  feet  in  length  by  90  in  breadth,  surrounded  with 
buildings  presenting  two  styles  of  architecture,  one  that  of  the 
ancient  Hotel  de  Nevers,  the  other  of  more  modern  date.  At 
the  extremity  is  a  small  garden,  with  a  statue  of  Charles  V. 
and  a  fountain.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  divided  into 
five  distinct  sections  :  1.  The  library  of  printed  works ;  2.  The 
manuscripts,  genealogies,  &c.;  3.  Medals,  antique  gems,  &c.; 
4.  Engravings  ;  5.  The  zodiac  and  antique  marbles.  The  visitor, 
in  ascending  the  grand  staircase,  will  observe  a  semicircular 
fragment  of  ancient  mosaic,  representing  Thetis  and  a  Triton, 
with  the  still  legible  inscription  in  ancient  Greek  characters  : 
0£T|  r  TP  iT(t^N' ;  also  a  piece  of  tapestrj^  of  great  interest, 
having  formed  part  of  the  furniiure  of  the  chateau  of  the  Che* 
valier  Bayard,  and  being  a  very  curious  representation  of  the 
costume  of  that  age.  On  the  first  floor  commences  the  public 
suite  of  the  library.  In  the  first  room  is  the  model  in  plaster 
bronzed  of  the  admirable  statue  of  Voltaire,  by  Houdou,  in  the 
Vestibule  of  the  TheMre  Francais.  The  second  contains  a  mode] 
of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  with  the  surrounding  country.  In 
the  third  are  specimens  of  ancient  ornamental  bookbindings, 
among  which  may  be  remarked  a  rich  Jesuit  missal  embossed 
in  silver.  Here  arc  also  specimens  of  printing,  from  its  inven- 
tion to  the  present  day ;  of  these,  the  most  curious  are,  an 
Apocalypse,  printed  from  solid  blocks  of  wood,  with  coloured 
cuts ;  a  folio  Bible,  printed  by  Guttemberg,  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1490,  and  a 
Psalter,  printed  at  Mentz  by  Fust  and  Schcelfer,  bearing  tb^ 
date  1457,  being  the  first  book  printed  with  a  date.  Passing 
to  the  transverse  gallery,  will  be  seen  two  naodels  in  porcelain, 
brought  from  Canton,  and  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  of  tb^ 
celebrated  Porcelain  Towers  of  China ;  also  a  [Mece  of  sculpture 
in  bronze,  executed  m  1721,  by  Titon  du  Tillet,  called  the 
**  French  Parnassus,"  its  summits  and  dopes  covered  with 
figures  in  classic  attire,  representing  that  host  of  men  of  genius 

Id 
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who  have  conferred  an  undying  fame  on  the  literature  of  tiiis 
country,  each  occupying  an  elevation  proportionate  to  his 
merit.  There  are  also  busts  of  Jean  Paul  and  Jerome  Bignon, 
and  of  Van  Praet,  and  an  Egyptian  bust  of  porphyry.  Next  is 
the  public  reading-gallery,  which  is  generally  crowded  by  the 
studious  of  all  classes,  among  whom  will  be  seen  several  ladies. 
Tables  occupy  the  centre.  The  visitors  are  obligei  to  provide 
themselves  with  pens  and  paper.  No  conversation  is  permitted. 
To  procure  books  the  title  must  be  given  in  writing  to  one  of 
the  librarians.  Literary  persons  well  recommended  are  allowed 
to  have  books  out  of  the  library.  The  gallery  is  heated  in  winter 
by  stoves  in  isolated  cellars,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire.  In  an 
adjoining  gallery  are  two  immense  globes,  executed  at  Venice, 
by  Pietro  Coronelli,  by  order  of  the  Cardinal  d'Estrees,  who  in 
1683  presented  them  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated. They  are  of  copper,  and  are  nearly  12  feet  in  diameter, 
but  are  more  remarkable  for  their  size  than  for  their  accuracy.  (1) 
This  section  of  the  library  occupies  the  ground  and  first  floors  and 
several  galleries  above  ;  the  number  of  volumes  it  contains  is 
not  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  calculated  at  more  than 
1,400,000,  including  duplicates  and  pamphlets.  The  works 
are  arranged  according  to  the  system  explained  by  Debure  in 
the  **Bibiiothcque  Instructive,"  and  are  kept  in  wired  book- 
cases. On  the  ground  floor  are  modern  foho  editions,  on  vellum, 
&c.,  or  copies  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  binding. 
Returning  through  the  gallery  '*  du  Parnasse  Francais,"  the 
visitor- will  enter,  by  a  door  on  its  extreme  right,  the' 

Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques,  which  forms  a  distin- 
guished part  of  this  noble  establishment. — ^The  total  number  of 
medals  and  coins  is  computed  at  150,000.  Among  them  are 
many  exceedingly  rare,  and  some  unique  •,  the  series  of  Roman 
coins  is  very  remarkable.  At  the  revolution  of  1789,  all  the 
antiques  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Sainte  Ghapelle  and  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis  were  added  to  this  cabinet ;  it  also  includes  the 
superb  collection  of  the  Comte  de  Caylus.  In  a  large  glass  case 
to  the  left  on  entering  the  visitor  will  observe  two  large  carved 
silver  discs ;  the  lesser  one,  found  in  the  Rhone  near  Avignon, 
is  improperly  called  the  shield  of  Scipio ;  the  larger,  found  in 
the  Dauphine ,  is  called  the  shield  of  Hannibal.    Some  curious 

(1)  It  is  intended  to  transport  these  globes  to  Versailles,  but 
the  operation  is  attended  with  so  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  getting  them  out  of  the  hall  in  which  they  now 
are,  and  which  was  built  over  them,  that  the  idea  may  possibly 
be  abandoned.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  them  into  four 
parts  to  get  them  out  by  the  door,  and  then  to  join  the  pieces 
again  at  Versailles. 
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diptychs  carved  in  ivory,  Indian  chess-men,  and  a  Babylonian 
relic,  being  a  large  oval  black  marble  carved  with  characters 
hitherto  unexplained,  but  of  the  same  cuneiform  kind  as  those 
that  have  lately  attracted  so  much  attention  in  consequence  of 
the  discoveries  of  M.  Botta  in  Syria,  will  attract  attention. 
Eight  glass  cases  with  cameos,  seals,  intaglios,  and  similar 
minute  objects,  stand  in  the  windows:  Nos.  60,  201,  210, 
215,  447,  463, 468,  in  those  to  the  left,  may  deserve  pailicular 
inspection  ;  in  those  to  the  right  are  curious  abraxas,  talismans, 
and  oriental  inscriptions.  Three  more  glass  cases  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  that  nearest  to  the  entrance  contains 
modern  cameos  of  beautiful  execution ;  the  furthermost  contains 
ancient  ones ;  that  in  the  middle,  the  richest  of  all,  contains,  at 
the  extremity  nearest  the  entrance,  various  curious  objects 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric,  and  some  triptychs  delicately 
carved  in  wood ;  at  the  furthest  extremity  is  a  large  cameo 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus.  In  the  other  di\isions 
of  this  case,  the  vase  of  the  Ptolemies,  marked  I.  4,  the  statue 
of  Mercury,  L,  also  Nos.  A.  1,  VI.,  I.  5,  and  XXIV.,  deserve 
attention.  The  visitor  will  remark  a  curious  and  ancient  chair 
of  bronze,  made  to  fold  up,  placed  beside  the  first  glass  case . 
Eight  suits  of  complete  armour,  the  sword  of  the  Order  of 
Malta,  and  the  full-length  portraits  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  XVIII. 
are  the  more  prominent  decorations  of  the  room ;  which  re- 
ceived in  1845  a  most  valuable  addition  in  twenty  antique 
vases  sent  to  Louis  Philippe  by  Prince  Torlonia,  Duke  of  Ceri, 
and  which  were  found  in  1835,  in  the  Necropolis  of  ancient 
Agylla,  afterwards  called  Caere,  in  Etruria,  These  are  un- 
fortunately not  public,  from  want  of  space.  (1)  Two  small 
rooms  opposite  the  entrance  contain  some  ancient  busts,  cameos, 
Chinese  furniture,  and  a  few  books  on  archaeology.  Returning 
to  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase  is  seen,  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  square  cabinet,  the  porphyry  baignoire  of  Clovis,  in 
which  tradition  represents  him  to  have  been  baptised.  The 
English  visitor  will  be  amused  by  a  Bulletin  published  at  Canton 
during  the  late  war,  for  the  edification  of  the  Chinese,  containing 
a  most  circumstantial  and  faithful  account  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  English  fleet  by  the  Celestial  junks,  with  a 

(i)  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  during  the  pillage  of  the 
revolutions,  this  Library,  notwithstanding  its  valuable  collec- 
tion of  gems,  medals,  coins,  &c.,  was  always  respected ;  but 
the  thieves  of  Paris  were  less  scrupulous,  and  some  years  since 
the  nuraismalic  department  was  entered  by  night  and  plundered 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  coins  and  medals.  A  portion 
was  afterwards  recovered,  but  the  loss  was  serious  and  in  many 
cases  irreparable. 
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narrative  of  the  capture  and  public  execution  of  Commodore 
Bremer ;  it  in  ornamented  with  a  rude  coloured  engraving  of 
an  English  frigate  and  steamer.  From  this  cabinet  a  door  on 
the  left  communicates  with  the 

Collection  of  Manuscripts,  arranged  in  galleries  on  the  first 
and  second  floors  ;  those  of  the  first  floor  alone  are  open  to  the 
public. — They  consist  of  about  125,000  volumes,  in  Greek, 
French,  Latin,  Oriental,  and  other  languages,  including  30,000 
which  relate  to  the  history  of  France.  The  catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts  alone  fills  24  volumes,  besides  ample  supplement^ 
to  each.  In  the  first  room  a  ])ookcase  to  the  right  on  entering 
contains  some  very  costly  ancient  bindings,  most  of  them  ena- 
bossed  in  silver  and  enriched  with  precious  stones.  In  the  third 
room  a  door  to  the  right  gives  access  to  the  reading-room  of 
the  manuscript  department,  open  daily  to  students.  Last  of 
all,  the  visitor  enters  a  superb  gallery,  which  existed  in  the 
tune  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Its  length  is  140  feet,  and  its 
breadth  22.  The  ceiling,  painted  in  fresco,  by  Romanelli,  in 
1651,  represents  various  subjects  of  fabulous  history,  in  com- 
partnoents.  In  this  gallery  are  preserved  very  valuable  and 
curious  manuscripts.  Among  them  is  a  Statement  of  Receipta 
and  Expenses  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the  14th  century,  on 
waxen  tablets ;  the  manuscripts  of  Galileo ;  letters  from  Hen^ 
ry  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  ;  the  prayer-books  of  St.  Louis  and 
Anne  of  Britanny,  and  one  which  belonged  in  succession  to 
Charles  Y.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  111.,  and  bears  their 
signatures ;  all  beautifully  wiitten  on  vellum,  and  richly  illu- 
minated ;  the  manuscript  of  Telemachus,  in  Fenelon's  own 
hand;  autograph  memoirs  of  Louis  XIV.;  a  manuscript  of 
Josephus ;  a  volume  of  300  pages  containing  the  names  of  aU 
the  victims  of  Robespierre,  &c.  The  most  ancient  manuscripts 
now  existing  in  this  collection  are  some  missals  of  the  fifth  iad 
sixth  centuries.  Among  the  foreign  manuscripts  are  some 
Coptic,  Persian,  Indian,  AraMc,  Ethiopian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Armenian,  Siamese,  &c.,  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  A  col- 
lection of  autograph  letters,  of  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  Turenne, 
Mme.  de  Maintenon,  Voltaire,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Racine,  Molicre, 
Comeille,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Mme.  de  La  Valliere,  Franklin^ 
Rousseau,  are  arranged  unuer  glass  frames  for  the  inspection 
of  visitors.  At  the  extremity  of  the  gallery  is  a  very  interesting 
historic  record  of  the  year  781,  in  Chinese  and  Syriac,  found 
at  Canton  in  1628,  giving  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Syrian 
missionaries  in  China,  and  of  the  propagation  of  christiamty  iu 
that  country  in  the  seventh  and  e^hth  centuries.  Returning  to 
the  end  of  this  gaJlery,  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  conducts  to  a 
numerous  suite  of  rooms  on  the  entresol,  contaimng  the 
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CotlMlm  of  Engravings. -^AhovA  1 57  6,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  ni.,  Clande  Mangis,  Abbot  of  St.  Ambrose  and  almoner 
lo  the  Qiieen,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  cabinet  of 
en^avings.  His  connection  with  Marie  de  Medicis  putting 
him  frequently  in  communication  with  the  Florentines,  he 
enriched  his  collection  with  the  wpifks  of  the  best  Italian  en- 
gravers. Jean  Delorme,  physician  to  the  Qneen,  having 
inherited  the  collection  of  the  abbot,  added  it  to  another  col- 
lection formed  by  the  Abbe  de  Merolles,  both  of  which,  being 
purchased  by  Colbert  in  1667,  were  placed  in  the  rue  Riche- 
Beu.  The  abbe's  collection  comprised  440  volumes,  containing 
about  125,000  prints,  and  to  this  were  afterwards  added  other 
acquisitiofis — that  of  Gaignieres,  in  1711 ;  of  Beringhen,  in 
1731  ♦  of  Marshal  dTxelles,  in  1753  ;.of  Begon,  in  1770 ;  and 
ieveral  others  less  considerable.  The  number  of  plates  at 
present  composing  the  cabinet,  and  filling  6  rooms,  amounts  to 
1,300,000,  contained  in  upwards  of  9,600  volumes  or  port- 
folios. In  the  first  rooms  are  exhibited  the  principal  productions 
of  the  engravers  from  the  1 5th  century  down  to  the  present 
thne.  The  1 5th  century  is  represented  by  the  works  of  1 6 
tngravers ;  among  which  may  be  remarked  an  anonymous 
piece,  of  the  date  1400,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  Maso 
Finiguerra,  Martin  SchcBngauer,  and  Israel  Van  Mechen.  The 
engravers  of  the  16th  century  whose  works  are  exhibited  here 
are  l4  in  number,  comprising  Albert  Durer,  Marc-Antony 
Raimondi  of  Bologna,  &c.;  besides  a  piece  curious  as  being  the 
production  of  Jean  Duvet,  the  first  French  engraver,  born 
in  14»5.  Fifty-one  engravers,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
e«lebrated  painters  of  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  some 
French  engravers  of  merit,  fonn  the  historical  series  for  the 
17lh  century,  and  their  works  include  some  magnificent  pl^ftes 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  series  for  the  18th  and  I9th 
eenturies  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. Persons  desirous  of  examining  the  volumes  should 
ask,  in  the  schools  of  Italy,  for  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Correggio,  the  Carracci,  and  Guido; — ^m 
those  of  Germany,  Albert  Durer  and  Holbein ; — ^in  those  of  the 
Netherlands,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck ; — ^in  those 
of  France,  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  Le  Sueur,  and  Rigaud.  Amongst 
the  foreign  engravers,  the  works  of  Raimondi,  Hollar,  Crispin 
de  Pas,  Goltzius,  Bloemart,  and  Romain  de  Hogue ;  among  the 
French,  those  of  Callot,  Meltau,  Silvestre,  Nanteuii,  Picart, 
Le  Clerc,  Edelinck,  Audran,  Le  Bas,  Wille,  Moreau,  and  Du- 
ptessis  Bertaux.  In  natural  history  there  are  many  plates  of 
nird^  and  plants,  beautifully  coloured,  such  as  the  pigeons  of 
Mftdame  Knip,  the  bird*  of  paradise  (rf  Levaillant,  the  flowets 
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of  Prevost,  the  liliaceae  and  roses  of  Redoute.  The  portraits, 
to  the  number  of  90,000,  are  divided  in  each  country  according 
to  the  rank  or  profession  of  the  individuals,  and  are  classed  in 
chronological  or  alphabetical  order.  Tire  series  of  the  costumes 
of  various  countries  and  different  ages  cannot  be  viewed  with- 
out interest.  The  history  of  France  fills  85  portfolios  up  to 
1789,  and  50  more  hate  been  added  since  that  time,  and 
when  completely  classified  will  form  a  collection  of  150 
volumes.  The  topographical  collection  is  very  curious  and 
complete,  containing  about  300,000  maps,  charts,  views,  &c.; 
the  topography  of  Paris  alone  occupies  56  large  folio  volumes. 
More  than  500  folios  are  filled  with  the  plans,  general  views, 
and  details  of  ever^^  place  of  note.  Another  apartment  is  solely 
dedicated  to  civil,  military,  and  marine  maps  and  plans.  In 
the  rooms  are  tables  aud  seats  for  students  and  amateurs.  On 
application  to  one  of  the  superintendents  any  volume  or  port- 
folio is  readily  supplied. — Descending  to  the  court,  opposite  to 
the  gateway,  and  close  to  the  trellis,  is  the  entrance  to  the 

Gallery  of  Ancient  Sculpture ^  called  Salle  duZodiaque. — The 
most  remarkable  object  it  contains  is  the  Egyptian  Zodiac  of 
Dendarah,  supposed  to  have  fonned  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
of  a  temple.  The  Bactrian  inscriptions,  discovered  near  the 
Indus,  and  an  ancient  dial,  found  at  Delos,  will  also  Rx  the 
visitor's  attention,  as  well  as  various  mummies,  idols,  antique 
statues,  &c.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  public  lectures 
are  delivered  here. 

In  the  court  yard  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  the  visitor 
will  find  a  room  newly  fitted  up,  in  the  exact  proportions  of 
the  Egyptian  original,  with  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and 
graven  figures  representing  the  ancestry  of  Thoutmes  III.,  found 
iujhis  sepulchre  atKarnac.  The  figures  are  sixty  in  number  ; 
the  chamber  has  been  named  Salle  des  Anc4tres. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from 
10  to  3 ;  students  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
There  is  a  vacation  from  the  1st  of  September  to  October  1st, 
as  also  for  a  week  before  and  after  Easter. 

In  the  same  street,  corner  of  the  rue  Fontaine  Moliere,  stands 
a  neat  monument  erected  by  public  subscription  to  the  memory 
of  the  immortal  Moliere,  the  greatest  comic  writer  that  France 
ever  produced.  It  consists  of  a  niche  with  two  detached 
Corinthian  columns  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  a  semicircular 
pediment,  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  dramatic  attributes. 
A  statue  of  Moliere,  in  bronze,  is  placed  in  the  niche  on  a 
semicircular  pedestal,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  the  altitude 
of  meditation.  On  each  side  of  the  statue,  and  in  front  of  the 
columns,  are  allegorical  figures  with  extended  wings,  repre- 
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senting,  one  the  humorous,  aud  the  other  the  serious,  character 
of  his  plays,  and  in  the  act  of  looking  up  at  the  statue.  They 
each  bear  a  scroll,  on  which  are  inscribed  in  chronological 
order  all  the  pieces  written  by  Moliere.  The  basement  is  richly 
sculptured,  and  at  its  foot  is  a  semi-octagonal  basin  to  receive 
the  water,  which  issues  from  three  lion*s  heads.  The  in- 
scriptions are :  A  Moliere.  Ned  Paris j  le  15  Janvier,  1622, 
et  mort  a  Paris  le  17  FevrieVy  1673,  with  the  year  1844  over 
the  niche.  The  monument  is  50  feet  high,  by  20  feet  wide, 
and  is  in  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  total  expense  of  it  was  1 68,000  fr.  Its  inauguration  took 
place  on  the  15th  January  1844.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
deposited  a  box  containing  a  medal  struck  for  the  occasion,  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  the  monument,  the  works  of  Moliere, 
and  a  history  of  his  life.  Four  orations  were  delivered ;  by 
the  Prefect,  in  the  name  of  the  City  of  Paris ;  by  the  Director 
of  the  Academic  Franqaise ;  by  one  of  the  company  of  the 
Gomedie  Francaise ;  and  by  the  President  of  the  Subscription 
Committee.  Deputations  from  the  society  of  Dramatic  Artists, 
Men  of  Letters,  and  Students  from  the  Schools,  were  also  present. 

Nearly  opposite.  No.  34,  stands  the  house  in  which  Moliere 
died,  on  the  second  floor  of  which  will  be  perceived  a  marble 
slab,  bearing  the  inscription :  Moliere  est  mort  dans  cette 
maison,  le  17  fevrier  1673,  d  Vdge  de  51  ans. 

The  short  narrow  street  which  runs  from  the  rue  Richelieu, 
immediately  opposite  the  Theatre  Francais,  to  the  rue  St.  Ho- 
nore,  in  an  oblique  direction,  was  in  ancient  days  the  site  of 
an  interesting  historical  event.  Duiing  the  career  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  outer  walls  of  Paris  extended  to  the  ground  now  oc- 
cupied by  this  street,  still  called  Rue  du  Rempart,  and  where 
stood  the  ancient  gate  of  St.  Honore.  After  she  had  compelled 
the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  Joan  led  the  army  to 
besiege  Paris,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  spot  was 
chosen  as  the  most  favourable  for  an  assault ;  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, coming  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to  sound  its  depth  with 
her  lance,  was  severely  wounded,  from  a  cross-bow ;  she, 
however,  would  not  retire,  but  continued  till  night  to  direct 
the  placing  of  the  faggots  by  which  it  was  to  be  crossed. 

The  visitor  will  now  proceed,  along  the  rue  St.  Honore,  to 

St.  Roch,  296,  rue  St.  Honore,  parish  church  of  2d  arron- 
dissement. — ^The  first  stone  of  this  church  was  laid  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Queen-dowager,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  1 653 ;  but 
the  works  proceeded  slowly  till  1720,  when  the  financier  Law 
gave  100,000  livres  towards  the  completion  of  the  edifice, 
which  however  was  not  finished  till  1740.  The  original 
designs  for  the  body  of  the  church  were  bv  Lemercier,  those 
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for  the  portal  by  De  Cotle.  The  approach  is  by  a  flight  o( 
steps,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  and  famous 
as  the  theatre  of  many  events  during;  the  several  French  re- 
volutions. The  mob  crowded  them  to  see  Marie  Antoinette 
led  to  execution  ;  Bonaparte  cleared  them  of  that  same  mob 
with  cannon  during  the  Directory;  in  1830  a  stand  was  made 
there  against  the  gendarmerie  of  Charles  X.;  and  in  1848,  the 
descendants  of  the  votaries  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  devoutly 
ascepded  those  steps  to  deposit  in  the  church  a  crucifix  found 
in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  portal  is  adorued  with 
two  ranges  of  columns  of  the  Doiic  and  Corinthian  orders, 
surmounted  by  a  pediment  and  cross ;  it  is  84  feet  in  breadth, 
and  9 1  feet  in  height  to  the  summit  of  the  cross.  The  body  of 
the  church  is  cruciform ;  the  length  of  the  nave  is  90  feet, 
that  of  the  choir  09,  their  breadth  42 ;  aisles  with  chapels  ntn 
along  each  side.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  pilasters  of 
the  Doric  order ;  the  piers  of  the  arches  are  cased  with  marble 
at  the  base.  On  one  of  the  walls  that  support  the  organ  galkr^^ 
is  a  marf)le  monumental  inscription  erected  by  the  Duke  of 
•Orleans,  in  1821,  to  the  memoiy  of  Pierre  Comeille,  who  is 
buried  here ;  on  the  other  is  a  similar  tablet,  recording  the 
names  of  benefactors  to  the  church,  and  of  distinguished  per- 
sons buried  there,  whose  tombs  were  destroyed  at  the  revo- 
lution of  1789.  Beginning  from  the  left  on  entering,  we  see 
above  the  lateral  porch  Isaiah,  painted  by  Legendre.  In  the 
Chapelle  des  Fonts  is  a  marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
Ijy  Lemoine ;  and  St.  John  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  h\' 
Champmartin.  In  the  3d  Chapel,  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  a 
fine  picture  of  the  Assumption ;  and  in  that  of  the  Entomb^ 
ment  a  painting  of  that  subject  by  Perignon.  In  the  5th,  is  a 
painting  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Remy,  and  a  curious  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  Knights  of  St.  Louis ;  likewise  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  the  Abbe  de  TEpee,  erected  at  the  expense  of  deaf  and 
dmnb  persons  educated  at  his  institution.  A  plain  sarcophagus 
supports  his  bust ;  the  figures  of  two  chOdren  are  represented 
in  the  act  of  raising  theff  eyes  towards  him  with  an  expression 
of  gratitude.  Jhe  inscription  is  : — Viro  admodum  'mnabilt, 
sacerdati  de  VEpSe,  qui  fecit  exemplo  Sah)atoris  tnutos  hquiy 
Gives  Gallice  hoc  monumentum  dedicarunt  an,  1840.  Natm 
a^.  1 7 1 2 ,  mortmis  an.  1 7  89 . — ^Near  it  is  a  black  marble  taWet, 
with  the  inscription : — A  VAhh6  de  I'Epee,  les  saurds-mmts 
su^dois  reconnaissants.  1845. — Opposite  is  the  pulpit,  with 
statues  of  the  Evangelists  carved  in  oak ;  an  angel  supports  the 
canopy.  Next  is  the  transept,  with  three  statues,  and  a 
painting  by  Vien,  representing  St.  Denis  preaching.  In  the 
choir  is  an  organ,  which,  on  days  of  ceremony,  alteraates 
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Uritk  a  (arg^  one  and  of  iner  tone  erected  oter  tbe  prindpal 
eniraneo.  Following  the  aisle  beyond  the  transept,  we  find 
the  chapel  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule ;  in  the  window  is  a  small 
specimen  of  old  stained  glass,  representing  the  Saviom*  reading 
t^  the  Virgin  and  Joseph.  Here  begins  the  series  (»f  the  stations 
©f  the  Via  Cruets,  consisting  of  bas-reliefg  in  plaster,  continued 
along  the  church.  In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  is  a  painting 
by  Hauser,  St.  Joseph  blessed  by  Christ,  and  a  Holy  Family  by 
iirie  Duval,  besides  a  window  in  stained  glass,  representing 
the  Virgin  between  two  angels,  under  a  Gothic  canopy,  of 
beautiful  execution.  Behind  the  choir  is  a  shrine  of  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  richly  ern^nented  with  gilt  bronae  mouldings.  It 
rests  upon  a  basement  of  costly  variegated  marble,  and  contains 
the  relics  belonging  to  the  church.  Opposite  is  the  Lady 
Chapel,  of  an  elliptical  form,  ommnented  Vith  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  painted  in  fresco  by 
Pierre.  On  the  altar  is  a  group  in  white  marble,  by  Anguier, 
which  formerly  decorated  the  altar  of  the  Val  de  Grace.  H 
represents  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  manger,  with  the  Virgin  and 
Joseph,  kneeling,  and  is  a  line  piece  of  sculpture.  At  the 
eirtrance  of  the  Chapel  are  four  pamtings,  namely,  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  by  Vien ;  Christ  raising  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  by 
Delorme ;  Christ  driving  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple, 
by  Thomas ;  and  Christ  blessing  infants,  by  Vien.  Returning 
lo  the  aisle,  we  find  an  Annunciation,  of  the  Italian  school ; 
ConsolatioTi  of  the  Afflicted,  by  Schnetz ;  and  a  Crucifixion, 
by  Lombard,  of  1630.  Immediately  behind  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  that  of  the  Saint  Sacrement,  magnificently  decorated  in 
representation  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle ; 
all  the  ornaments  of  the  Jewish  ritual  are  placed  here,  and  the 
light  of  day  is  excluded  by  curtains  of  criipson  silk.  At  the 
end  of  the  aisle,  and  facing  it,  is  the  12th  station,  which  con- 
sists of  an  admirable  monochrcwne  fresco  by  Abel  de  Pujol, 
j'epresenting  the  Crucifixion,  and  imitating  bas-relief  to  per- 
fection. Next  is  a  low  vaulted  chapel  containing  the  Calvaire, 
with  a  Crucifix  by  Anguier,  that  formerly  stood  over  the  altar 
of  the  Sorbonne.  Passing  to  the  eastern  side,  we  find  a  plaster 
group  of  the  Entombment,  and  a  painting  by  Demailly,  Christ 
»drrounded  by  angels,  in  the  contiguous  chapel.  Next,  in  the 
aisle,  is  St.  Francis  distributing  alms,  a  painting  by  Odier.  In 
the  Chapel  of  Ste.  Clotilde  is  that  saint  prayuig,  and  another 
painting  representing  St.  Francis  de  Sales  assisting  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Savoy  in  a  severe  winter,  both  by  Pernot.  In  the* 
transept  are  three  more  statues,  and  an  altar-piece  by  Doyen, 
the  Cure  of  the  Mai  des  Ardents,  in  1230,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Ste.  Genevieve.     Following  the  aisle,  is  the  Chapel 
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of  the  Dead ;  and  in  the  two  last  chapels  are  monuments  of  the 
infamous  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  Dukes  de  Lesdiguieres  and 
Crequi,  Mignard  the  painter,  Lenotre,  the  designer  of  the 
gardens  of  Versailles,  Maupertuis,  the  Count  de  Harcburt,  and 
the  Marechal  d'Asfeld.  St.  Roch,  though  not  remarkable  for 
any  architectural  beauty,  is  the  richest  church  in  Paris ;  on 
festivals  high  mass  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 
On  these  occasions,  the  music  and  singing  are  so  remarkable 
that  the  influx  of  strangers  is  very  considerable,  and  often 
precludes  all  possibility  of  entrance. 


^HIRD  ARUOITDISSEMEITT. 

On  entering  this  arrondissement  by  the  rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs,  the  visitor  will  find  on  his  left  the  fine  Passages  Vi- 
vienne  and  Colbert,  The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  rue  Vivienne  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  hotel  and  gar- 
dens of  **  the  great  Colbert."  From  hence  he  will  proceed  to  the 

Place  des  VicioiRfES. — This  place,  formed  in  1685,  by  order 
of  the  Duke  de  La  Feuillade,  and  executed  by  Predot,  after  the 
designs  of  Mansard,  is  circular  ;  its  diameter  is  240  feet.  The 
architecture  is  uniform,  consisting  of  a  range  of  Ionic  pilasters, 
resting  upon  a  basement  of  arcades.  In  the  centre  was  a  gilt 
pedestrian  statue  df  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  coronation  robes,  crowned 
by  Victory,  and  treading  a  Cerberus  beneath  his  feet.  At  the 
angles  of  the  pedestal,  four  bronze  figures  of  enslaved  nations 
represented  the  power  of  the  monarch  and  the  success  of  his 
ai-ms.  In  1790,  these  figures  were  removed.  The  statue  was 
destroyed  on  Aug.  lo,  1792,  and  the  place  took  the  name  of 
place  des  Victoires  Nationales.  The  bronze  bas-reliefs  that 
adorned  the  pedestal  are  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  A  co- 
lossal bronze  statue  of  General  Desaix  was  erected  here  in  1806, 
but  was  taken  down  in  1814,  and  melted  to  form  the  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  The  present  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  modelled  by 
Bosio,  and  inaugurated  Aug.  25,  1822,  is  a  work  of  much 
excellence.  The  monarch  is  habited  as  a  Roman  Emperor, 
though  with  the  pemique  of  his  own  time,  and  crowned  with 
laurel ;  the  horse  is  full  of  vigour  and  anunation.  The  entire 
mass,  weighing  1G,000  lb.,  is  supported  by  the  hinder  legs  and 
tail.  Two  bas-reliefs  on  the  pedestal  represent  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1672,  and  the  monarch  on  his  throne 
distributing  military  decorations.  Appropriate  inscriptions  are 
'  at  each  end  of  the  pedestal ;  and  the  circular  marble  pavement 
on  which  it  rests  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  this  place,  a  short  street,  bearing 
the  strange  name  of  nie  Vide-Gousset,  leads  to  the 
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J^GLiSE  DES  Petits  PI:res,  or  DE  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires, 
Place  des  Petits  Peres,  1st  district  church  of  3d  arrondissemeut. 
— ^This  church,  erected  in  1656,  after  the  designs  of  P.  Lemuet, 
stands  on  the  site  of  one  dedicated  by  Louis  XIII.  to  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires,  in  commemoration  of  his  victories,  and  the 
capture  of  La  RocheUe,  and  served  as  the  chapel  to  a  com- 
munity of  bare-footed  Augustin  monks.  (1)  The  form  of  the 
edifice  is  a  Roman  cross;  its  length  is  133  feet,  its  breadth  33, 
and  its  height  56.  The  portal,  built  in  1739,  after  designs  by 
Cartaud,  presents  Ionic  pilasters  surmounted  by  Corinthian 
ones.  This  interior  is  Ionic;  its  aisles  have  been  converted 
into  chapels  communicating  with  one  another  by  door-ways ; 
there  are  four  on  each  side.  The  second  chapel  to  the  right 
contains  a  good  Descent  from  the  Gross.  In  the  nave  on  the 
same  side  is  the  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Francis,  by  Dupas- 
quier.  In  the  adjoining  transept  are  :  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Dupasquier,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  by  Lafon- 
taine,  the  Virgin  crushing  the  Spirit  of  E\'il,  and  an  Assump- 
tion, by  Lavergne.  Around  the  choir  is  some  richly  carved 
wain^oting,  above  which  are  nine  large  paintings,  represent- 
ing :  1,  the  Dream  of  St.  Monica,  sister  of  St.  Austin;  2,  the 
Baptism  of  St.  Austin;  3,  his  Consecration;  4,  his  Death; 
5,  Louis  XIII.  presenting  the  plan  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires  to  the  Virgin ;  6,  the  Translation  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Austm  to  Hippona;  7,  St.  Austin  relating  his  life 
to  the  Fathers ;  8,  his  first  Sermon;  9,  his  Conversion.  All 
these,  except  the  first  and  last,  are  by  Vanloo.  In  the  left 
transept  are :  the  Virgin  supporting  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  her  Assumption,  and  an  Annuncia- 
tion. In  the  adjoining  Chapels  will  be  found  a  good  painting 
of  the  Infant  Jesus  adored  by  angels,  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  and 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  In  the  third  chapel  to  the  left  after 
the  transept  is  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  composer  Lully; 
under  the  soffit  of  the  door  leadmg  to  it  are  Latm  distiches  in 
honour  of  him.  During  the  revolution  of  1 7  89  this  church  was 
used  as  the  Exchange. 

Opposite  is  the  Fontaine  des  Petits  PfeRES,  constructed  in 
1 67 1 . — It  bears  the  following  inscription,  by  Santeuil  : 

Quae  dat  aquas,  saxo  lalet  hospila  nympha  sub  imo ; 
Sic  lu,  cum  dederis  dona,  latere  velis. 

The  Rue  Neuve  de  la  Banque,  a  newly  opened  street,  form- 
ing a  conmiunication  between  the  Exchange  and  the  Bank  of 

(i)  This  community  was  called  "  Petits  P^res,"  because  two 
of  the  most  jealous  for  the  establishment  of  their  order  in  Pa- 
ris, who  were  men  of  small  stature,  being  introduced  into  the 
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the  sd  arroiidisgemeRt,  ereeted  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Conyei^ 
desPetits.  Peres,    Opposttei»1hene\r 

H6TEL  DU  Tiiubre;  erected  at  a  eoit  of  1,298,000  fr.,  which 
will  80on  he  ready  to  receive  the  offices  of  the  establishment 
MOW  i&  the  rue  de  la  Paix.  (See  p.  222.) — It  consists  of  two 
bodies,  connected  by  a  curtain,  giving  access  to  the  principad 
court  by  an  arched  entrance  surmounted  by  a  pediment  taste* 
folly  sculptured  by  Jacquemard.  In  the  tympan  of  the  pedi- 
ment is  an  escutcheon  surmounted  by  the  Gallic  cock,  with  the 
inscription  :  RepitbUque  Fr^mcmse,  1848.  It  is  flanked  by 
the  fosces  of  the  Republic,  and  by  two  lions  couchant.  Below 
are  two  medalUotis  by  Oudine,  representing  Law  and  Security, 
And  between  them  the  inscription  :  Timbre  National  1850. 
Ihe  southern  building  will  contain  the  offices  of  the  Drtection 
«fes  Domaines;  the  northern  those  of  the  DirecHon  do  I'En- 
^egiitrement.    The  building  has  three  courts. 

in  the  rue  Notre  Dame des  Victoires,  No.  28,  is  the  immense 
eoaeh-^staMshment  of  the  Messageries  NationaleSy  communicat- 
itig  with  rue  Montmartre;  in  which  street,  at  No.  144,  is  the 

Mar£h£  St.  Joseph,  a  daily  market,  built  in  1813  and  1814^ 
on  the  site  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph. 

In  the  rue  des  Jeuheurs,  further  on.  No.  42  bis,  are  Auction- 
rooms,  where  works  of  art  and  vertu  are  mostly  sold. 

Returning  to  the  rue  Moutmartre,  at  No.  166,  is  the 

FoMTAiiffi  DE  LA  RUE  MONTMARTRE,  Standing  against  a  house, 
and  surmounted  by  a  pediment.     At  No.  176,  is  the 

Hotel  B'Uzfes,  built  by  Le  Doux,  remarkable  for  the  arch 
wMch  forms  the  entrance,  flanked  by  two  Doric  columns, 
horned  with  trophies  and  an  entablature.  It  belongs  to 
M.  Ddessert,  banker,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this  quarter. 

From  hence  the  stranger  will  pass  on  to  the  Boulevard  Pois- 
sonniere.  At  the  comer  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre  a 
i^arp  conflict  took  place  early  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  24th,  1 84  8, 
between  the  people  and  the  Garde  Municipale.  A  formidable 
barricade  had  been  erected  here.  At  No.  27,  boulevard  Pois- 
sonniere,  is  the  Bazar  ^Industrie,  a  general  repository  of 
wares  dprix  fixe ;  near  which,  at  No.  23,  is  the 

HdTEL  DE  Moi^THOLON,  a  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  now 
used  as  a  carpet-warehouse.  At  No.  1 4  is  the  Maison  du  Pont 
de  Fer,  with  its  iron  bridge  connecting  the  back  and  front  build- 
ings with  the  boulevard.  It  is  composed  of  shops,  warehouses, 
merchants'  counting-houses,  and  the  cafe  IHerront;  and  at 

antechamber  of  Henry  IV.,  the  king  said,  '*  Qui  sent  ecs  pellta 
Tx^res-li?"  from  which  time  they  retained  the  name. 
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No«  3^  i)i  tb€  Theatre  of  the  Gynmase  Drmnatique.  (Soe 
Theatres,)  On  the  adjoimng  Boulevard  Boaae  Nouvelle  is  the 
Bazar  Donne  Nouvelle;  on  the  first  floor  is  the  CafS  ik  France ^ 
with  hilliards;  the  second  contained  a  Diorama^  which  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1849.  Underneath  is  the  Salle  Boime 
Nouvelle,  oi*  Spectacles-Concerts.    (Sec  Theatres.) 

The  visitor,  by  proceeding  along  the  rue  Hauteville,  will  be 
gratified  by  the  imposug  appearance  of  one  of  the  noblest 
edifices  in  Paris  ;  the  church  of 

St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  place  Lafayette,  the  first  stone  ot 
which  was  laid  in  1824,  and  inauguiated  on  Oct.  27,  1844.— 
Exterior,  A  broad  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  graceful  elliptical 
carriage-ways  leading  to  the  portico,  gives  access  to  the  build- 
ing, which  forms  a  parallelogram  externally  243  feet  by  io8» 
and  internally  198  feet  by  102.  Two  lofty  square  towers, 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  at  the  angles,  rise  fiom  each  side  of  a 
beautiful  Ionic  portico,  crowned  with  a  triangular  pediment, 
with  double  ranges  of  fluted  columns  with  cablings.  In  the 
field  of  the  pediment  is  sculptured  in  haut-relief  the  figure  of 
the  patron  s^^nt;  Charity  and  Religion  stand  by  his  side; 
sisters  of  Charity  kneel  in  adoration  before  him,  while  com- 
passionate females  afford  nourishment  to  foundlings.  The  attic 
above  the  pediment  terminates  in  a  graceful  balustrade,  on  the 
plinths  of  which  are  statues  of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  MM.Va- 
fois,  Foyatier,  and  Bruau.  The  statues  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  are  seen  in  the  niches  of  the  towers.  Doric  pilasteri 
adorn  the  main  walls  externally ;  the  northern  end  displays  two 
tiers  of  pilasters,  the  lower  Doric,  the  upper  Corinthian,  sup- 
porting a  triangular  pcdunent.  A  splendidly  gilt  iron  railing 
surrounds  the  steps  of  the  principal  front.  The  bronze  gates 
of  the  principal  entrance  under  the  portico  represent  in  dif- 
ferent compartments  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Above  the  enta- 
blature of  the  portal  are  seen  the  two  great  lawgivers,  Moses 
and  Jesus  Christ,  painted  on  a  species  of  enamel,  not  unlike 
porcdain,  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  fresco  style ; 
these  figures  were  executed  by  M.  Hachette,  the  inventor  of 
the  process.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  fill  the  panels  on  either 
side  of  the  portal  with  similai*  paintings. — Interior.  Over  the 
portal,  the  cornice  and  jambs  of  which  ai'e  profusely  sculptured 
and  ^t,  is  the  organ,  and  a  circular  window,  representing  in 
stained  glass  St.  Vincent  dc  Paule  surrounded  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  body  of  the  church  is  divided,  by  tour  eustyle 
rows  of  eleven  Ionic  columns  each,  into  a  nave  and  four  aisles; 
the  side  aisles  are  each  separated  by  richly-gilt  bronze  railings 
into  four  lateral  chapels ;  sunilar  railings  line  the  intervals  of 
the  columns  throughout  the  chmch,  and  divide  the  nave  from 
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the  semi-circular  choir,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  semi-cupda 
pierced  with  a  skylight,  and  supported  by  fourteen  Ionic  co- 
lumns. An  archflo  feet  in  height,  richly  sculptured  on  either 
surface,  gives  access  to  it  from  the  nave.  The  stalls  of  the 
choir  are  richly  carved  in  oak  with  figures  of  saints,  and  the 
same  taste  is  observable  in  the  decorations  of  the  pulpit  and 
other  wooden  furniture  of  the  church.  Sixteen  gilt  candelabra 
of  exquisite  workmanship  are  placed  along  the  stalls,  and  four 
colossal  ones  with  foliaged  stems  stand  before  the  high  altar, 
which  consists  of  an  arch  and  pediment  resting  upon  six  clus- 
tered and  richly  foliaged  columns.  The  altar-piece  is  a  Crucifix 
on  wood,  and  the  table  of  the  altar  is  adorned  with  a  bas-reli.ef 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Behind  the  choir  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  with 
a  beautiful  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Saviour  on  stained  glass  in 
the  window.  The  lateral  chapels  also  have  stained  windows, 
severally  representing,  in  the  aisle  to  the  right,  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Martin,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ ;  in 
that  to  the  left,  the  Saviour,  St.  Denis,  Ste.  Clotilde,  and  St. 
Charles  Borromeo.  .The  chapels  are  covered  with  bays  of 
roofing,  painted  and  gilt ;  and  in  keeping  with  these  is  the  roof 
of  the  nave,  supported  by  eleven  plain  triangular  trusses,  formed 
of  tie-beams  and  rafters,  and  resting  over  the  gallery  of  the  nave, 
fronted  by  Corinthian  columns;  the  portraits  of  canonized 
pontiffs  adorn  the  frieze.  No  oil  paintings  are  visible  in  this 
church,  but  M.  Ingres,  the  celebrated  artist,  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  some  frescos.  MM.  Picot  and 
Flandrin  are  at  present  painting  the  cupola  of  the  choir.  The 
architects  of  this  church  are  MM.  Lepere  and  Hittorf. 

The  Place  Lafayette,  in  front  of  this  church,  was  the  scene 
of  an  obstinate  conflict  between  the  Garde  Mobile  and  the  in- 
surgents of  June  1848. 

Following  the  rue  Lafayette  in  an  eastern  direction,  the  visitor 
will  find  the  spacious  and  elegant  terminus  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way, leading  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  It  is  entered  by  a  large 
court,  156  feet  long  by  120  in  breadth,  flanked  by  two  porti- 
cos with  cast-iron  pillars,  branching  out  from  the  front  build- 
ing, which  consists  of  a  ground-floor  only  with  eight  arches ; 
those  at  the  extremities  being  surmounted  by  pediments  resting 
on  Ionic  colunms.  The  vestibule  is  165  feet  by  36,  indepen- 
dently of  two  large  halls  at  the  extremities.  The  ceiling  is 
flat,  divided  into  square  compartments  by  intersecting  beams, 
and  is  24  feet  from  the  floor.  Here  are  the  various  offices  for 
tickets,  baggage,  &c.  The  waiting-room  is  108  feet  by  30, 
and  27  in  height ;  it  has  a  sky-light  extending  throughout  its 
length,  and  is  partitioned  into  6  divisions.  Six  elegant  lustres 
depend  from  the  ceiling.    The  sheds  for  the  trains  are  300 
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feet  long,  the  roofs  resting  in  the  middle  upon  25  cast-iron  co- 
lumns, and  on  the  sides  upon  walls  pierced  with  19  arches. 
For  particulars  concerning  this  line  see  p.  4. 

On  the  adjoining  tract  of  ground  behind  the  church  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paule,  called  Clos  St.  Lazare,  is  the  still  unfinished 

HopiTAL  DE  LA  R^PUBLiQUE,  begun  Wider  Louis  Philippe, 
whose  name  it  was  to  bear. — ^The  plan  of  this  vast  edifice  is 
rectangular.  A  tasteful  portico  encloses  a  spacious  court  sur- 
rounded by  ten  uniform  pavilions  separated  from  one  another 
by  smaller  courts.  Each  pavilion  has  two  stories  besides  the 
ground  floor,  and  fifteen  windows  in  front.  It  will  contain 
1200  beds,  and  soon  receive  the  patients  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
which  is  to  be  partly  demolished.  The  cost  of  this  hospital, 
when  finished,  will  amount  to  5,400,000  fr. 

The  stranger  may  now  descend  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Poisson- 
niere.  At  No.  129  is  the  French  Gas-light  company.  No.  82 
is  a  large  barrack  for  infantry.     Lower  down,  at  No.  37 ,  are  the 

Magasins  du  Mobilier  National,  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Garde-Meuble  de  la  Couronne. — Near  the  Louvre 
there  existed  a  building  where  the  furniture,  jewels,  &c.,  of 
the  crown*  were  deposited.  In  1760,  when  the  two  edifices 
were  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
that  nearest  the  Tuileries  was  destined  to  receive  these  valuable 
objects.  At  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  property  contained  in 
the  Garde-Meuble  was  of  immense  value ;  but  the  most  costly 
objects  were  dispersed  during  the  troubles  of  that  period. 
Under  Napoleon  the  building  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was 
assigned  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Marine,  and  the  Garde-Meuble 
was  established  at  6,  rue  des  Champs-ftlysees,  from  whence  it 
was  removed  in  1826  to  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere. 
It  contains  all  furniture,  jewels,  and  other  precious  articles 
belonging  to  the  Staite.  An  inspection  of  its  contents  would 
be  highly  interesting,  particularly  to  the  antiquarian  visitor ; 
but  no  one  is  admitted.     At  No.  1 5  is  the 

Conservatoire  Natio?sal  deMusique.  (See  p.  lie.) — The 
entrance  is  Ionic,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of  the  Muses  of 
Tragedy  and  Music,  and  those  of  Sappho  and  Orpheus.  In  the 
court  is  a  small  Theatre,  which  is  denominated  the  Salle  des 
Menus  Plmsirs,  the  use  of  which  is  sometimes  given  to  artists 
gratis  for  concerts  and  balls. 

The  visitor  will  remark  several  handsome  houses  in  the  rue 
du  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  which  leads  to  the  Boulevai'd  of  that 
name,  and  thence  to  the  rues  Poissonniere  and  Montorgueil, 
where  he  will  find  the  Passage  du  Saumon,  the  longest  in  Paris, 
famous  for  an  insurrectionary  fray  in  1832. 

The  Hotel  des  Postes  {General  Post  Office),  rue  Jean  Jac- 
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qu€s  Rousseiau,  (1) — ^built  l>y  the  Duke  d'E|)enKMa,  eeeitpgf 
the  site  of  a  large  house  belonging  to  Jacques  Rebours,  prfr* 
cureur  de  la  ville  in  the  1 5th  century.  Barthelemi  d'Hervai, 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  having  succeeded  to  the 
duke,  made  some  additions,  and  spared  no  expense  to  render 
it  a  magnificent  habitation.  It  was  distinguished  for  several 
works  of  Mignard  and  Bon  Boullongne.  Subsequently  it  bot^^ 
the  name  of  d'Armenonville,  till  purchased  by  the  governme&t, 
in  1757,  for  the  General  Post  Office.  The  buildings  connect^ 
with  this  establishment  have  been  much  enlarged,  and  a  hand" 
some  front  added  in  the  rue  Coq  Heron.  It  includes  sevttfftl 
courts,  in  one  of  which  the  mails,  each  having  its  own  partir 
cular  arcade,  are  packed  every  evening  previous  to  starUag^ 
from  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  room  above.  The  wh^ 
building  is  well  arranged ;  strangers  are  admitted  into  the  courts, 
but  not  into  the  offices.     (For  postages,  &c.,  see  page  8.). 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  rue  Goquilliere  is 

St.  Eustache,  parish  church  of  the  third  arrondissement. — 
This  church,  the  largest  in  Paris  except  Notre  Dame,  stands  on 
the  site  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Agnes,  which  existed  as  early  as  1 2 1^^ 
It  was  begun  in  1532,  and,  according  to  an  old  inscription  to 
the  left  of  the  grand  entrance,  was  consecrated  in  1637.  I9 
the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  tablet  stating  that  Pius  VII.  blessed  it  ip 
t SO ^.— ^Exterior.  This  church  is  cruciform,  and  a  small 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  ti'ansept  19 
used  as  the  station  of  a  telegraph.  ,  The  western  front  of  the 
church  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building, 
having  been  erected  by  Mansard  de  Jouy  in  1754,  but  mi 
completed  till  lately.  It  consists  of  a  basement  story  witb 
coupled  Doric  columns,  and  an  upper  one  of  the  Ionic  order 
with  a  triangular  pediment.  At  the  northern  end  is  a  square 
campanile  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns  crowned  with 
circular  pediments ;  a  corresponding  one  designed  for  the 
southern  end  has  never  been  built.  This  front  harmonize^ 
very  badly  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  which  is  an  impure  or 
mixed  Gothic,  exhibiting  in  many  respects  deviations,  during 
the  lengthened  progress  of  construction,  from  the  original  plan. 
The  northern  side  is  blocked  up  by  other  buildings,  and 
nothing  is  visible,  save  the  magnificent  doorway  of  the  transept, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  gabled  front  flanked  by  two  l(rfty 

(1)  This  street  was  originally  called  rue  PlMrifere,  but  in  ngi 
the  Municipal  Body  decreed  that  it  should  take  the  name  ot 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  occupied  a  small  apartment  on  the  fourth 
story  at  No.  2.  Its  primitive  title  was  restored  to  it  in  i«i6,  but 
it  has  heen  changed  again  to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  aad  kis  bust  is  placed 
at  the  corner  of  No.  i. 
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towers  with  buttresses.  The  southern  side  is  unencumbered,  and 
from  the  demolitions  lately  effected  appears  to  great  advantage, 
with  its  flying  double-arched  buttresses  connecting  the  outer 
wall  of  the  nave  with  those  of  the  aisles,  and  abutting  against 
Doric  piers. — Interior.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
choir,  with  double  aisles.  The  total  length  is  318  feet; 
breadth  at  the  transepts  132  feet;  height  90  feet.  The  ela- 
borate groinings  of  the  Vault  spring  from  clustered  columns 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  style 
of  this  church,  is  the  Corinthian  column  resting  on  a  Doric 
pilaster,  and  this  again  on  a  still  simpler  one,  the  whole  em- 
bodied with  the  pier  at  each  comer  of  it ;  this  design  is  obseried 
throughout.  The  arches  of  the  aisles  and  nave  are  lofty; 
above  the  latter  is  a  triforium  gallery  with  paired  arches,  and 
above  this  large  clerestory  windows,  many  of  which  are  de- 
corated with  stained  glass.  The  keystones  are  all  beautifully 
sculptured,  especially  that  of  the  choir,  and  another  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  arches  behind  the 
choir,  and  those  of  the  Lady  Chapel  beyond  it,  are  elliptical 
and  bold.  Circular  windows  of  elaborate  tracery  adorn  the 
transepts ;  and  that  of  the  other  windows  is  equally  compli- 
cated, representing  fleurs  de  lis,  hearts,  &c.  There  are  many 
good  paintings  in  this  church,  but,  from  the  alterations  in 
prc^ess,  their  ultimate  situation  cannot  be  determined.  Facing 
the  aisle  to  the  right,  over  the  entrance  are  two  paintings,  re- 
presenting St.  Paul  preaching  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  In 
the  first  window  of  the  same  aisle  is  another  painting,  St. 
Louis  receiving  the  Sacrament.  In  the  second  chapel  after 
this  is  a  small  picture  representing  St.  Cecilia,  and  in  the  4th 
an  Adoration  of  the  Blessed,  by  Boinard.  In  the  adjoining 
transept  are  St.  John  of  Nepomuc  about  to  suffer  death,  and 
Christ  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the  Temple.  In  the  following 
chapels  will  be  seen  the  Confession  of  St.  Austin,  and  a  Holy 
Family,  of  the  Flemish  school.  Some  of  the  chapels  of  this 
aisle  are  now  closed  to  the  public,  on  account  of  the  decorations 
to  be  executed  in  them  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day.  Behind 
the  choir,  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes, 
and  Moses  striking  water  out  of  the  rock.  Here  also  are  two 
large  alti-rilievi,  the  subjects  being  the  Presentation  on  the 
right,  and  Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple  on  the  left.  On  the 
same  side  is  Colbert's  tomb,  a  sarcophagus  of  plain  black 
marble,  bearing  a  kneeling  figure  of  th^  statesman,  with  two 
female  figures  at  the  base,  by  Coysevox.  The  chapel  of  St.  Agnes 
in  the  northern  aisle  has  a  bas-relief  representing  her  riiartyr- 
dom.  On  the  walls  of  this  chapel,  and  of  the  adjoining  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  some  oH  frescos,  believed 

n 
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to  he  painted  by  Philippe  de  ChampagDe,  wiU  be  observed^ 
they  were  discovered  in  1849^  under  a  thick  coating  of 
Whitewash ;  it  is  intended  to  restore  tiiena  •  to  their  primi- 
iive  beauty.  In  the  following  transept  are  :  the  Adoratioa 
of  the  Shepherds,  and  that  of  the  Magi,  by  Vanloo;  and  at 
the  comer  of  the  adjacent  aisle  is  a  holy^water  basin,  with 
a  statue  ot  Pope  Alexander  institutmg  the  use  of  hdy-wa^ 
ter.  In  the  windows  of  this  transept^  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  choir,  are  some  choice  specimens  of  ancient  stained 
^ass,  representing  various  holy  personages.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mustache  is  the  martyrdom  of  that  saint,  executed  in  bas- 
relief,  and  in  the  adjoining  one  are  the  remains  of  another  old 
fresco  lately  discovered.  Over  the  entrance  fadpg  this  aisle  are 
Wo  more  paintings,  representing  the  Baptism  of  Christy  and 
tatil  and  Silas  conducted  to  prison .  the  fine  organ  of  this  church 
^as  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  16th  of  December,  1844 ;  a  new 
0ne  has  since  been  erected  over  the  principal  entrance.  The 
pulpit  and  canopied  seat  opposite,  carved  in  oaky  will  be  re- 
Inarked;  but  what  will  principally  attract  attention  is  the 
sumptuous  high  altar  in  white  marble,  of  the  most  delicate 
workmanship,  and  which  cost  80,000  fr.  An  elaborately 
open- worked  parapet  of  jnarble  surrounds  it,  and  connects  some 
<n  the  piers  of  the  choir.  Many  distinguished  persons  have 
been  buried  here;  among  them  Voiture,  Vaugeias,  Lafosse^ 
llomberg,  the  Marechal  de  la  Feuillade.  Admired  de  tourville, 
and  Colbert.  On  the  principal  festivals  this  church  is  much 
thronged  by  amateurs  of  sacred  music. 


The  stran^r  may  enter  this  arrondissement  by  the  Palais 
KAtional,  and  the  Passage  Vero-t)odat,  one  of  the  neatest  in 
t^aris.  This  will  lead  bun  to  the  great  establishment  of  the 
diligences  of  Caitlard  et  Cte,  18,  rue  de  Crenelle  St.  Honore. 
Thence  he  passes  into  the  rue  St.  Honore,  where  he  will  perceive 

The  Oratoire. — This  spacious  church  was  built  for  the  Pritrea 
(U  V Oratoire,  in  1 62 1 ,  by  Lemeroier ;  but  that  community  hav- 
ing been  suppressed  at  the  revolution  of  1 7  89 ,  it  was  use/l  for  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  quartier,  until  1802,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
the  Protestants  of  the  Confession  of  Geneva.  The  entrance^  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  ornamented  with  Doric  columns 
|uid  pilasters,  above  which  is  a  range  of  four  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, crowned  with  \  pediment.  The  interior  is  Corinthian  i 
it  has  a  semicircular  vault,  and  the  galleries  are  fronted  with 
balustrades.  Service  is  performed  here  every  Sunday  in  Frenck 
^t  1 2»/a.    The  eloquent  M.  Coquerel  is  one  of  the  ministers. 
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The  Fontaine  be  la  Groix  du  Trauoir  is  at  the  comer  df 
the  rues  de  i*Art>re  l^c  and  St;  Monor^;  this  ibuntain,  first 
^tiei  in  the  Ume  ot  Francis  t.j,  wad  rebuUt  by  iSoufilot  ia 
1^75.  fiach  front  is  adorned  with  pilasters  wrought  in  sta- 
iaclites  and  shelis.  the  basement  is  rusticated.  Between  the 
windows  of  the  liirsi  story  is  a  nymph,  by  Jean  Goujon^  pour- 
iilg  water  into  a  basin. 

The  rue  de  TArbre  Sec,  so  called  from  the  gibbet^  "arbre 
sec,"  being  formerly  erected  here,  crosses  the  rue  des  t^'osses 
St.  Gernmin  I'Auxei^reis.  tlere,  at  No.  14,  is  the  house  (now 
&uth  ^tered)  formerly  called 

the  hoTEL  PoNTHiEU,  itt  which  Admiral  Colkny  wte 
lHurdered  on  St.  tiartholbmew's  day,  in  1572.  (1)  The  parti- 
^\Aas^  of  that  wholesale  massacre  are  no  doubt  well  known  to 
the  ireader.  Mere  Sophie  Arnould,  the  witty  actress,  first 
6aw  t^e  light  in  1740.  tt  was  then  called  the  Hdtel  Uzieux. 
tH  174/ ,  the  same  room  was  occupied  by  the  celebrated  painter 
Vanloo,  6f  the  Royal  French  Academy. 

Returning  into  the  rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec^  the  visitor  will  pass 
OB  to  the  east  end  of 

Sf;  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  parish  churdi  of  the  fourth  ^r- 
fdndissement. — ^A  church  was  founded  on  tlus  ^K>t  by  Gml- 

(i)  This  h()use  undoubtedly  belonged  to  Admiral  COUgny ;  the 
iii&gertiOn  of  Voltaire,  that  he  was  murdered  in  the  old  H^tei 
llohtbazon.  riie  de  Hethizy^  Nos.  is  and  20,  where  the  window  on 
the  ^fecotld  ftoor,  adioiriing  a  cireuUr  turret,  is  still  ^hdwh  as 
thfe  one  from  which  he  iras  j[)1recit)iiated  ihtb  the  court  belo^. 
©H^lrtates  in  a  hiiitak^,  Owin^  to  that  part  of  thfe  street  now 
feailed  <te«  Fo88e«^r.=Ofcr^^titi<'Itta:frroii  having  ht  thatUUebbrtt^ 
the  name  of  the  rue  de  B^thiiy.  isome  of  the  most  appalling 
i^eened  Of  that  murderous  night  were  no  doubt  enacted  iiear 
this  latter  hotel.    In  it  in  after  times  lived  the  beautiful  Due^ess 

t%  Montbazon,  who  was  loved  io  tenderly  by  the  Abbe  de 
attc^^  whom  she  iotdmilted  at  all  times  to  heif  kpairttnehl  by  a 
litci-^t  fetaird^sfe.  the  abb^  having  beeh  absent  On  a  jodrney  of 
iOhie  WeekSj  returnihg  to  Paris,  hastened  at  bne«  tO  the  tesi- 
denfefe  of  the  Dtichess.  He  mounted  the  stairtiasfej  ot^ened  with 
a  private  ke^  the  doors  that  led  to  her  dpartmeiit^  and^  rushing 
into  her  salon ^  fsund— her  head  placed  in  a  dish  on  the  table> 
and  several  surgeons  busily  engaged  in  embalming  her  body. 
This  shocking  spectacle  had  such  an  efi>.ct  upon  him,  that  he 
iflslaritiy  left  Paris  for  the  coriveht  of  La  trdpp^,  shutting  hiiii- 
Iblf  up  ih  it  fbf  th&  f^maindef  Of  his  days,  and  ^as  kt^OWh  ih 
ihH  ihost  sevei^e  disciplihariah  of  that  rigid  Oi^e^;  the  U)iti^ 
houle  Wad  inhabited,  in  iTds,  by  the  Matiqnis  de  tturugues,  thtfi 
t^ubbist  and  eOmpaHiOn  of  Th^roigne  de  M^ridouH.  This  house^ 
fM  full  of  hifltorieia  assoeiations,  will  soon  he  ilemolished  tit 
eonftequence  of  the  projected  coastructlon  of  the  eetitral  hAiUn 
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debert  in  honour  of  St.  Vincent.  This  edifice  was,  howeter, 
sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  886.  A  monastery 
was  established  here,  and  the  church  rebuilt  by  King  Robert 
in  998,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois.  The  eccle- 
siastics of  this  religious  house  were  afterwards  formed  into  a 
regular  college  or  chapter,  and  in  latter  times  it  became  cele- 
brated for  a  school  attached  to  it ;  the  glory,  however,  of 
which  was  eclipsed  by  the  foundation  of  the  Sorbonne.  The 
number  of  its  clergy  was  upwards  of  40,  and  there  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  50  other  priests  dependent 
upon  the  church  and  officiating  in  the  parish.  The  privilege 
of  independent  jurisdiction  was  also  possessed  by  this  society 
until  1744,  when  the  chapter  was  united  to  that  of  Notre 
Dame.  This  parish,  as  it  included  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuile- 
ries,  was  long  considered  the  royal  parish,  and  the  church  was 
frequently  the  object  of  the  Jnunificence  of  the  crown.  During 
the  horrors  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  edifice  escaped  with 
little  damage.  On  the  13th  February,  1831,  an  attempt  having 
been  made  to  celebrate  in  it  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri,  a  tumult  arose,  and  every  thing  within  the 
church  was  destroyed.  The  mob  was  with  great  difficulty 
prevented  from  pulling  it  down ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
commotion,  on  the  same  and  following  day,  the  archbishop's 
palace,  adjoining  Notre  Dame,  was  attacked  and  completely 
devastated.  The  church  was  then  shut  up,  aud  remained  so 
tQl  1838,  when  it  was  again  restored  to  public  worship,  and  a 
thorough  restoration  of  the  edifice  conunenced.  It  was  once 
the  most  sumptuously  adorned  church  in  Paris ;  being  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court  (the  Paroisse  Roy  ale),  the  painters 
and  artists  in  vogue  vied  in  adorning  it.  Among  other  im- 
provements, that  of  lowering  the  ground,  so  as  to  bring  to 
view  the  steps  leading  to  the  portico,  is  not  the  least  important ; 
in  doing  which  great  quantities  of  human  bones,  with  several 
stone  coffins,  &c.,  were  found,  relics  of  the  old  cemetery. 
Many  interesting  historical  events  are  connected  with  this 
edifice.  It  was  from  its  belfry  that  the  fatal  signal  wqs  given 
and  responded  to  from  the  Palais  (now  de  Justice)  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  massacre  on  the  eve  of  the  Fete  of  St.  Bar- 
thelemi,  23d  August,  1572;  the  bells  of  this  church  tolled 
during  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  night.  From  a  house  that 
stood  near  its  cloisters,  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  Admiral  de  Co- 
ligny,  a  short  time  previous  to  that  memorable  tragedy.  Here, 
too,  in  after  times,  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  lodged  for 
a  while,  and  died  in  the  house  of  the  dean.  The  doister  of 
St.  Germain  FAuxerrois  had,  moreover,  been  famous  in  the 
history  of  France  as  early  as  1356  j  withia  its  precincts  Etienne 
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Marcel,  Prevot  des  Marchands,  stirred  up  his  formidable  ii>- 
surrectioD. — Exterior/  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  an 
octagonal  termiuation,  and  a  tower  supposed  to  date  from  1 649, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept.  A  double  aisle 
incloses  both  nave  and  choir ;  and  in  front  of  the  western  door- 
way a  porch  extends  the  whole  width  of  tlie  nave.  The  dates 
of  the  various  parts  of  this  edifice  are  uncertain.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  original  work ;  the  earliest  portion  now  existing 
is  the  western  entrance,  the  plan  and  sections  of  which  show 
it  to  be  copied  from  one  of  the  1 3th  century,  and  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  14th.  The  principal  front,  to  the  west,  consists 
of  a  well-sculptured  portico,  with  five  rich  Gothic  arches  in 
front,  the  three  central  ones  being  higher  than  the  lateral  ones,  and 
crowned  with  a  perforated  compartmented  parapet ;  the  gaj)led 
roof  of  the  nave,  flanked  by  two  irregular  turrets,  rises  behind. 
This  porch  was  erected  in  1431-7,  by  Jean  Gausel,  maitre 
tailleur  de  pierre,  at  a  cost  of  960  livres;  the  other  parts  of  the 
church  are  said  to  have  been  built  previously  during  the  regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  architecture,  however,  of  the 
chief  part  of  this  edifice,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  the  latter  end 
of  that  century.  A  richly  perforated  pai*apet,  similar  to  that 
of  the  porch,  ornaments  the  upper  part  of  the  outside  of  the 
aisles ;  the  doorways  of  the  northern  and  southern  transepts 
are  profusely  sculptured ;  flying  buttresses  connect  the  walls  of 
the  nave  with  those  of  the  aisles,  and  gargouilleSy  sculptured 
in  the  style  of  caryatides,  project  at  intervals  from  the  sides. 
The  interior  of  the  porch  above-mentioned,  newly  pamted  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  will  attract  attention.  The  artist,  M. 
Mottez,  has  had  in  view  the  representation  of  the  chief  teachers 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  large  fresco-painting  in  the 
tympan  of  the  ogive  of  the  principal  portal  displays  Christ  on 
the  Cross ;  below  to  the  left  we  see  Saints  Eloi,  Denis,  Landry, 
Remi,  Felix  of  Valois,  Martin,  and  Genevieve,  with  Joan  of  Arc ; 
to  the  right.  Saints  Crispin,  Bernard,  Leo  IX.,  Roch,  Vincent 
de  Paule,  Clovis,  Ambroise,  Clotilde,  and  Blandive.  On  either 
side  of  this  fiesco  are  two  more,  in  ogive  frames ;  that  to  the 
left  represents  Christ  preaching  on  the  Mount.  Around  him 
stand  his  disciples ;  below,  the  people  listening  to  his  word. 
The  various  prescriptions  of  the  Saviour  are  severally  illus- 
trated ;  here  two  brothers  embrace ;  there  a  warrior  sheaths 
his  sword  in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  below,  a  female,  avoiding 
the  public  gaze,  gives  alms.  The  painting  to  the  right  repre- 
sents Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  commanding  his  disciples 
to  spread  his  word  throughout  the  world.  Below  is  Magdalen 
kneeling  in  ecstatic  admiration.  Still  lower,  is  (he  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  pious  females  congratulating  her  on  the  mercy  o( 
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wbieb  she  was  ^  mstrui^ent.  ^  qgi^  ei  \}^e  two  mt^ 
liens  peipeiidicular  to  the  main  wal)  represent  the  fbtip  mi^ 
ge^sts.  T^e  lateral  dooic  to  the  south  ^  its  ogive  repfesent^ 
3ie  inspiratioB  of  the  Anostles^  and  ou  the  key-stope  of  it^ 
vault  is  sculptured  the  Last  Supper  in  bas-relief.  The  fresco 
of  the  northern  one  has  for  \\s  subject  Jesus  disputing  \t\  tt^ 
Temple,  and  ou  the  key-stone  of  tl^e  vault  is  the  A<Joration  of 
the  Shepherds.  The  whole  vault  has  its  complicated  grQ\n^ 
painted  and  gilt.  The  portals  s|lso  are  adorned  with  b^\v 
statues  of  saints,  painted  and  gilt.  On  the  inner  surfs^ces  of 
the  pilasters  of  the  porch  are  figui'es  in  fresco  of  AdaiQ  before 
and  aftei'  the  Fall,  Eve,  Abel,  Judas,  Herpdias,  Balthazar,  and) 
Absalom. — Interior,  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  ar^d  choir 
with  double  aisles.  The  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is  said  to  i^ave 
been  built  in  1564 ;  the  gallery  of  the  conmiunio!|  in  160?^ 
a^d  the  higl\  altar  in  1 6 1 2 .  Beginning  from  the  right-hi^  ai^le, 
the  first  chapel  is  that  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  M.  Maury 
Duval.  Over  the  altar  is  a  large  fresco,  representing  Christ 
OFowning  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels.  N^x|  to  it  is  thf 
Assumption.  Between  the  groans  of  thi^  vault  are  the  figi^r^ 
of  eight  angels.  Five  splendid  windows,  containing  fifleeii 
figures  of  sAints  on  stained  glass,  of  natural  size^  anq  save^^l 
busts  in  the  intervals  of  the  tracery,  ^dmit  the  light.  In  the 
southern  transept,  contiguous  to  this  chapel,  is  a  colossal  fineso^ 
by  Guichard,  representing  the  Defcent  from  the  Gros^.  Three 
of  the  windows  are  in  stained  glass,  and  represent,  besides^ 
several  imnor  subjects,  the  Assumption,  and  Ghrift  disputing 
in  the  Temple.  Opposite  the  fresco  is  a  bas-relief  in  plaster, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the  centre  of  the  transept  is  a 
magnificent  holy-water  basii^  in  marble,  surmounted  by  au 
exquisitely-sculptured  group  of  three  children  sqpportinig  ^ 
cross,  executed  by  M.  Jouffroy  frona  the  design  of  the  donor, 
Mme.  de  Lamartine.  Following  the  a^sl^  around  the  ohpir, 
we  find  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Fathers ;  the  altar-piece,  by 
Trueile,  represents  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Justin,  and  St.  Jerom^. 
In  the  window  is  Christ  between  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory,  in 
stained  glass.  Opposite  tliis  cbiMpel,  ii^  the  aisle,  ^s  a  St.  Se- 
bastian, by  Auberl.  In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  is  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Stephen,  and  Christ  nsmimg  St.  Peter  his  successor, 
by  M.  Mottez.  The  figure  of  St.  Petef  is  in  the  window,  exe- 
cuted in  stained  glass.  In  that  of  the  Apostles  will  be  seeq 
Christ  and  his  disciples  on  glass  in  the  windiow.  Next  to  the 
door  of  the  sacristy  is  a  fresco  in  two  compartmeiits,  by  M. 
Mottez.  In  t^e  lower  compartment  is  St.  Martin  sharing  his 
mantle  with  a  poor  ram  ;  in  the  upper,  Christ,  seated  beside 
^  VirgiB,  peturos  him  hr»  mao^ ;  (^  Vii^ifl  is  in.the  aet  of 
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cewMding  the  widow  who  had  given  her  naite  to  the  poor. 
Over  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  is  another  fresco  representing  St. 
Germ^  and  Ste.  Genevieve  seated  on  a  throne,  receiving  from 
tho  Gurate  of  the  parish  and  a  sister  of  Charity  the  church  o( 
St.  Germain  ^Aaxerrois  restored  to  worship.  Beneath  is  the' 
motto :  iHvino  cuHui  restitutum  A.  D,  1837.  Most  of  ^he 
following  lapels  have  the  figures  of  the  saints  to  wh<nn  they 
are  dedicated,  or  other  sacred  subjects,  in  the  windows,  exe- 
cuted in  modem  stained  glass.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Landry, 
painted  by  Guichard,  encloses  the  remains  of  that  saint,  the 
rounder  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  has  two  monuments  in  marble 
of  the  Chancellor  AKgre  and  his  brother.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Dead,  also  painted  by  Guiehard,  e<mtains  an  Entombment  in 
bas-relief,  and  a  fine  marble  statue  representing  an  angel  in 
prayer.  The  Chapel  of  the  Saviour,  painted  by  Couder,  has 
the  principal  events  of  his  life  represented  on  glass  in  the  w&i- 
dow.  Next  comes  the  Chapel  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Germain, 
with  a  remarkably  fine  Gothic  altar.  Here  also  are  two  paipt- 
ings  on  canvas,  the  Assumption,  byRouget,  and  Ste.  Genevieve 
taking  the  vow,  by  Pajou.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Germain  an4 
Ste.  Genevieve,  painted  in  fresco  by  Gigoux,  contains  scenes  of 
the  latter  saint's  life.  The  carvings  in  oak  of  the  doorway  of 
Ste.  Anne,  and  its  stained  window,  are  remarkable.  In  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  the  altar-piece  represents  him 
visiting  the  plague-stricken  at  Milan  ;  and  in  that  of  St.  Vincent 
do  Paule  is  a  painting  of  that  saint  affording  relief  to  founcl* 
lings,  by  Truelle.  Next  comes  the  Chapel  of  St.  Loids,  con- 
taining an  ancient  monument  of  Tristan  and  Charles  de  Ros- 
taing  with  their  statues  in  marble,  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The 
windows  of  the  northern  transept  are  decorated  with  some  fine 
old  stained  glass,  representing  sacred  subjects.  In  the  Chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Compassion  is  a  remarkable  ancient  alto- 
rillevo  in  oak,  representing  the  Pas^on  in  various  compartments. 
In  the  window  is  a  Mater  Dolorosa  in  stained  glass.  Those  of 
the  following  chapels  represent  severally  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Michael,  \vith  angeb  in  the  aet 
of  adoration.  The  window  focing  the  left  aisle  represents  Pope 
Gregory  YII.,  Charlemagne,  and  Pejnn.  The  five  windows  of 
the  choir,  executed  by  M.  Marechal,  of  Metz,  will  also  attract 
attention,  as  well  as  the  oaken  pulpit  and  canopied  seat  op- 
posite. Before  the  hi^  altar  is  suspended  a  gilt  bronze  lamp, 
of  elegant  workmanship,  the  gift  of  the  ex^Queen.  No  tracer 
exist  ol  the  cloisters  o{  this  church.  It  is  in  contemplf^tion  to 
improve  its  approaches,  and  a  Qothit;  fountain  on  the  squanv 
before  the  poreh  is  spoken  oi. 
At  the  comer  of  the  rue  des  Pr^res  is  a  round  turret  of  the- 
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15th  centuiy,  and  another  may  be  seen  iu  the  rue  Jean  Tisoii, 
rue  des  Fosses  St.  Germain. 

The  Plage  de  l'£cole  is  a  small  square,  only  remarkable 
for  a  little  fountain  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  a  square  pe- 
destal rising  but  of  a  circular  basin,  and  supporting  a  vase. 
The  water  issues  from  lions'  heads  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal. 

At  No.  1 1 ,  rue  des  Bourdonnais,  is  a  building  replacing  the 

Hotel  de  la  Tri^mouille,  conmionly  called  the  Maison  de 
la  Couronne  d'Or, — This  was  a  curious  monument  of  the 
architecture  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  purchased  in  1363, 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  King  John.  A  Gothic  turret 
staircase  to  the  left  on  entering  was  very  remarkable ;  and 
has,  with  a  few  other  fragments,  been  deposited  at  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts.  The  destruction  of  this  fine  old  edifice,  re- 
markable for  its  delicate  ornaments,  was  felt  by  the  antiquary, 
the  artist,  and  the  man  of  taste. 

In  the  rue  and  place  du  Chevalier  du  Guet,  ( I)  the  ATame  will 
be  seen  at  No.  4,  and  the  stranger,  entering  the  rue  St.  Denis, 
will  observe  to  the  right  the 

Place  du  Ghatelet. — Here  was  the  site  of  the  Gh^telet, 
the  court  of  justice  as  .well  as  the  prison  of  Paris  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  tribunal  was  suppressed  at  the  revolution 
of  1789,  and  the  building  destroyed  in  1802.  The  present 
square  presents  three  sides  of  220  feet,  and,  in  the  middle, 
contains  a  fountain  erected  in  1808  after  the  designs  of  M. 
Bralle,  the  first  monument  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
victories  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  This  fountain  con- 
sists of  a  circular  basin  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  pedestal 
and  column  in  the  centre,  58  feet  in  elevation,  in  the  form 
of  a  palm-tree.  Upon  the  pedestal  are  four  statues,  represent- 
ing Justice,  Strength,  Prudence,  and  Vigilance,  which  join 
hands  and  encircle  the  column.  The  shaft  is  divided  by  bands 
of  bronze  gilt,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  principal  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon.  At  the  angles  are  cornucopisB  terminated 
by  fishes'  heads,  from  which  the  water  issues ;  while  on  two 
sides  are  eagles  encircled  by  wreaths  of  laurel.  Above  the 
capital  are  heads  representing  the  Winds,  supporting  a  globe, 
on  which  stands  a  gilt  statue  of  Victory. — The  Chamber  of 

(i)  This  street  is  so  called  because  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Mairie  of  the  4lh  arrondissement  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Chevalier  du  Guet^  or  chief  of  the  night-patrol,  which  was  in- 
stituted as  early  as  595,  under  Clotaire  II.,  and  was  at  that  time 
composed  of  citizens,  who  undertook  the  duty  by  rotation,  once 
in  three  weeks.  The  Chevalier  du  Guet  was  generally  a  distin- 
guished nobleman.  Before  the  house  was  a  large  open  common, 
adjoining  the  old  fortress  of  the  Grand  Chfttelet, 
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Notanes occupies  the  house  No.  l,upon  the  Place  du  Chl^telet, 
where  houses  and  landed  property  are  sold  by  auction. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  rue  St.  Honore,  No.  3,  is  the  house 
in  front  of  which  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac. 
The  street  was  exceedingly  narrow  at  that  tune,  and  the  as- 
sassin, mounting  on  a  guard-stone  against  the  wall,  was  able 
to  reach  the  royal  person.  The  bust  of  the  mon£(rch  is  on  a 
bracket  in  front  of  the  house,  at  the  second  story,  with  the 
following  inscription  : 

Henrici  Magni  recreat  prsesentia  cives 
Quos  illi  aeterno  foedere  junxit  amor. 

A  double-arched  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the  rue  de  la 
Ferronuerie  leads  to  the 

March^  des  Innocents,  an  immense  area,  formerly  the 
burying-ground  of  the  church  of  the  Innocents,  which  stood  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  present  market.  The  accumulation  of 
human  remains  during  8  or  9  centuries  in  this  ground  had 
become  so  serious  an  evil  that,  in  1786,  they  were  all  trans- 
ferred to  the  Catacombs,  and,  the  soil  being  entirely  renewed,  a 
market  was  erected.  The  peasants  and  cultivators  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  arrive  here  every  morning  from  1 2  to  2 
with  their  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  from  4  till  9  wholesale 
dealing  is  carried  on.  After  that  hour  they  are  obliged  to 
leave,  and  are  replaced  by  retail  dealers,  who  establish  them- 
selves under  the  sheds,  which,  in  four  divisions,  surround  the 
market,  or  round  the  fountain,  in  the  middle.  This  fountain, 
constmcted  by  Pierre  Lescot  in  1331,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue 
aux  Fers,  and  sculptured  by  the  celebrated  Jean  Goujon,  who 
was  shot  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  while  work- 
ing at  one  of  the  figures,  was  removed  to  its  present  situation 
in  1 7  86.  It  originally  consisted  of  only  three  sides ;  the  fourth, 
or  northern  side,  was  added  by  Pajou  at  the  time  of  its  removal. 
Four  arches,  the  piers  of  which  are  faced  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  with  pedestals  crowned  with  a  sculptured  frieze, 
attic,  and,  in  each  centre  above  the  attic,  a  small  pediment, 
support  a  small  dome ;  in  the  midst  stands  a  vase,  out  of  which 
the  water  falls  in  a  triple  cascade  into  stone  receptacles  attached 
to  the  basement,  and  resembling  antique  baths.  Four  recum- 
bent lions  of  rude  form  are  at  the  corners  of  the  base  spouting 
water,  and  round  the  whole  is  a  large  square  basin,  approached 
by  steps.  The  height  is  42  feet.  On  each  of  the  four  sides 
between  the  pilasters  is  the  inscription — ^Fontium  Nymphis. 
The  following  distich,  by  Santeuil,  was  restored  in  1819  : 

Quos  dure  cernis  simulates  marmore  fluctus, 
Hujus  nympha  loci  credidit  esse  sues. 
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U  is  a  "valuable  monumeBl  of  the  Renaissanee  de$  Art$, 
At  the  western  end  of  this  fnarket  stands  a  low  long  build- 
ing, presentiNg  a  semicircular  front,  reaching  back  to  the  fue 
de  la  Tonnellerie.  It  was  constructed  in  1786,  on  the  site  of 
a  more  ancfent  one,  and  is  400  fieet  in  length.  Towards  the 
south  it  contains  the  })ureau  of  a  commissary  of  police,. a  post 
of  Sapeurs  l^mpiers,  a  foumeau  de  la  Societe  I^hilanthropique, 
and  an  Asile  Communal  for  children  between  2  and  6  years  pf 
age.  Gratuitous  lectures  are  also  given  here  to  workmen,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  A^matim  Polytechmque.  On  the  north- 
era  side  is  the  school  fcu'  young  women.  (See  p.  U7 ,)  The  rest 
is  used  iqx  4  B(iUe  (^uop  Draps^  or  cloth-market,  having  two 
(fivisions,  one  for  linen,  the  other  for  woollen  cloth,  and  is  open 
every  day  for  the  sale  of  the  letter,  ^pd,  for  the  former,  on 
three  co^sieculive  c|ays  from  the  first  Monday  of  every  montji, 
Opposite  to  it  on  the  southern  side  is  the  ^arche  des  Herhox 
risteSi  where  fresh  medicinal  herbs  are  sold  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturd^iy  ;  dried  herbs,  leeches,  &c.,  are  sold  in  the  adjoin- 
ing shops.  Qn  the  northern  side,  and  in  the  rue  de  la  Petite 
Friperie,  ^s  the  Af(irche  aux  pQmines  de  Terre  etaux  OignonSr 
A  little  to  the  nQrtl\  of  these  markets  stands  ^  triangul£^r 
building,  which  is  tlie  MarchS  an  Beurre,  aux  (Eufs,  et  an 
Fxoifnage.  It  was  erected  in  1822,  and  is  open  every  day 
ftom  6  to  1 1  in  smnmer,  and  from  7  to  1 1  in  winter.  Opposite 
to  it  is  an  open  space,  with  rows  of  sheds,  where  butter  is  also 
sold.  To  the  north  is  the  Marche  au  Poisson^  an  oblong 
edifice  supported  by  pillars,  paved  with  stone,  well  drained, 
and  abundantly  sypplied  with  water.  The  wholesale  market 
is  open  from  3  to  9  in  summer,  and  from  4  to  9  in  winter. 

Westward  of  the  Marche  au  Poisson  is  the  rue  de  la  Ton- 
nellerie, one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  capital,  part  of  whicji 
h^  been  idready  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Jlalle^ 
Centrales,  (1)  From  what  remains  of  it,  the  visitor  may  per^ 

(I)  Napoleon's  intention  of  creating  one  vast  haUe  on  the  site 
of  these  several  petiy  ones  is  being  realised.  The  City  has  al- 
ready eammonced  the  deniolition  of  upwards  of  i  5q  houses,  by 
wliich  ^  surfuae  of  ^a,oaQ  t^quare  metres  will  be  obtained.  A^ 
cording  to  the  protject  qf  M.  Horeau,  the  Halles  Centrales  are  to 
occqpy  the  whole  space  no^  filled  by  that  most  ynheallhy  qnar- 
ter  of  the  town,  comprised  between  the  rues  St.  Denis  and  du 
Roule,  thus  extending  from  the  March6  des  innocents  inclusively 
down  to  the  quays.  The  halles  are  to  consist  of  si«  vast  pavilions 
placed  parallel  to  one  another ;  and  spacious  cellars  are  to  t>e 
constructe(i  betov^,  where  carts  may  circulate  freely,  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  depositing  their  contents.  The  ground-floor  of  each  pa- 
villion  is  to  \m  allotted  to  retail-dealing,  and  the  offtces  of  the 
police,  &c.  are  to  occupy  the  upper  story.    The  work  will  re- 
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eeive  thi(i  it  ponsisted  of  a  sfa^by  sort  of  ^rcade,  almost  ^pr 
tirelj  tenanted  by  dealers  in  $eco(id-haiid  fiiraiture,  x^l^^^ 
clo,tB,  &c.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  street  the  Marche  an  Pq^^ 
is  held  every  day,  and  is  supplied  chiefly  by  bakers  from  tj\e 
suburbs^  who  are  allowed  to  sell  their  bread  h^re  qp  conditio^ 
of  ifs  bemg  pheapef  than  the  bread  made  anc|  sqjd  by  tj^e 
bakevs  of  Paris,  (t)  This  they  a|-e  enabled  to  dp  fropa  th^ 
differpnce  of  the  price  of  labour  in  " "  "  withii| 

the  walls.     At  the  southern  end,  le  t.  Hqt  ^ 

nere,  \s  a  house,  No.  3,  soon  to  b  I  erro-   \ 

neously  said  to  J^ave  been  erected  o  which    • 

Molifre  was  born,  and  yi^hkh  was  valet- 

de-chapibre  and  upholsterer  to  Louis  of  the 

house  is  a  bvis^  of  the  great  comic  writ  [)n  :  (a ) 

4.  B.  PQmieUn  de  Molieic. 

Cetle  piaison  %  et^  b(»tie  swr  renM>la<'t^u»ent  ^c  celle  ovi  il  mi\^\\ 

I'an  1620. 


qviire  ii^ore  thj^n  six  yeyr*  for  Us  comp^leUop,  und  i^  \{i^i^\  cm| 
is  calculated  at  'io  miUjoi^^. 

(i)  Bread  is  now  sold  in  Paris  by  wei^^ht.  ^i^d  the  price  i^  ^\^(^ 
on  the  1st  and  ih^\\  of  every  month  by  the  Prefect  of  Pollce^^ 
who  has  enjoined  its  sale  by  kilogrammes  and  portions  of  kilo-' 
gH^mwes;  at  the  same  time  milking  it  imperative  on  the  bak^r 
tv  W?*Sf^  it  in  the  pve^enp^  «if  tUe  purcUasev-  Tlni^i  law^  howt: 
ever,  ^nds  some  (l\iflic^Uy  ^n  the  e\'^eut\on,  from  iftt^rett  m  0?^e 
side  ^^d  Indolence,  on  ^hf.  pltier. 

\{^\  Xhe  real  birth-place  of  Moliere^  ^cco.r^iH^  to  tl\e  registers 
of  9k.  Germain  TAuxerrols,  was  at  the  cornpr  of  the  rue  des 
VieiUes  Etuves  and  rue  St.  Honors. 
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was  destroyed  in  1748,  and  the  present  Halle,  commenced  in 
1763,  was  finished  in  1767,  after  the  designs  of  Le  Camus  de 
Mesieres.  The  hall  is  126  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  hemisphe- 
rical roof  formed  by  concentric  circles  of  iron,  covered  with 
copper,  has  a  round  skylight  3 1  feet  in  diameter  in  the  centre. 
It  was  erected  by  Bi-unet  in  1811,  in  place  of  a  wooden  one 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1802,  and  is  reckoned  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  its  kind.  The  hall  was  originally  intended  to  be 
open  to  the  air  ;  but  the  surromiding  granaries  not  being  found 
capacious  enough,  it  was  roofed.  An  arcade  of  25  arches 
passes  round  the  inner  area;  behipd  this  arcade,  under  the 
double-vaulted  roofs  supporting  spacious  galleries  overhead, 
are  piled  the  sacks  of  flour ;  the  centre  contains  sacks  of  un- 
ground  grain.  There  are  here  42  bureaux  of  flour  and  meal 
factors.  The  whole  can  hold  30,000  sacks,  but  the  average 
quantity  is  much  less.  Two  curious  double  staircases  lead  to  the 
granaries  above,  which  are  worth  visiting  to  obtain  a  just  idea 
of  the  vastness  of  the  place.  The  visitor,  by  placing  himself 
immediately  under  the  centre  of  the  skylight  over  the  middle 
area,  and  speaking  loudly,  will  find  a  remarkable  echo  in  the 
building.  On  the  southern  part  of  the  exterior  is  a  Doric 
column  erected  in  1572,  by  the  famous  Jean  Bullant,  for  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis,  which  is  the  only  relic  of  the  Hotel  de  Sois- 
sons.  It  is  95  feet  in  height,  and  was  built  for  astrological 
purposes ;  it  contains  a  winding  staircase,  the  lower  part  of 
which  leads  to  a  small  reservoir,  belonging  to  the  Fontaine  de 
la  Croix  du  Trahoir ;  (See  p.  259.)  the  upper  part  is  accessible  by 
the  staircase  of  the  Halle  au  Ble,  but  is  totally  uninteresting. 
An  ingenious  sun-dial,  by  Pingre,  a  canon  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
is  placed  on  its  shaft,  and  from  the  pedestal  a  fountain  pours 
forth  its  waters. 

The  rue  du  Bouloy,  well  known  for  its  waggon  and  difigence 
,  offices,  and  the  rue  Coquilliere,  will  lead  to  the  rue  Croix  des 
Petits  Champs,  and  so  to 

The  Banque  de  France,  which  stands  in,  and  occupies  one 
side  of,  the  rue  de  la  Vrilliere. — It  was  formerly  the  hotel  of 
the  Count  de  Toulouse,  and  was  erected  by  Mansard,  for  the 
Duke  de  la  Vrilliere,  in  1720.  In  an  architectural  point  of 
view  it  possesses  little  interest ;  the  court  is  surrounded  with 
buildings  of  the  stately  style  prevalent  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion ;  the  entrance  is  under  a  gateway  with  Ionic  pilasters, 
surmounted  by  statues.  Its  spacious  apartments  were  formerly 
gorgeously  decorated.  The  easel  pictures  of  the  Galerie  Doree 
formed  by  the  Count  de  Toulouse  were  destroyed  at  the  re- 
volution of  1789,  but  the  ceiling,  which  is  very  beautiful, 
remains.  (See  p.  142.) 
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The  stranger  should  commence  this  arrondissement  from  the 
Boulevard  and  the  rue  de  la  Lune,  where  he  will  find 

Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle,  2d  district  church  of 
the  5th  arrondissement. — The  first  church  on  this  spot,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Barbara,  erected  in  1531,  was  destroyed  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  the  wars  of  the  League,  in  1593,  but  was 
rebuilt  in  1^24.  The  tower  of  this  second  church  is  still 
standing,  and  is  rather  a  picturesque  object.  The  present 
church,  rebuilt  in  1825,  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles 
separated  from  it  by  Doric  columns  supporting  arches.  The 
Lady  Chapel  to  the  left  forms  a  transept  to  the  main  body.  The 
choir  is  semicircular  ;  its  cupola  is  pierced  with  a  skylight,  and 
ornamented  with  moulded  compartments.  The  left-hand  aisle 
begins  with  the  baptismal  chapel,  in  which  is  a  fine  plaster  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Debay  ;  the  Assumption,  and  Christ 
blessing  little  children,  by  Bourdon.  The  next  chapel  has  a 
good  painting  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  in  the  act  of  praying. 
In  the  third  is  the  Virgin  crushing  the  serpent ;  and  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  ten  saints  in  fresco  by  Hesse,  representing  the 
Annunciation,  the  Visit  to  St.  Elizabeth,  king  David,  St.  John, 
St^  Joachim,  St.  Anne,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Zachary,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  Joseph.  In  the  following  are  St.  Vincent 
de  Paule  preaching,  and  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara. Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  fronting  the  aisle  is  a 
picture  of  Queen  Henrietta  and  Anne  of  Austria  receiving  the 
cross  from  an  angel ;  and  as  a  pendant  to  this,  over  a  similar 
door  in  the  western  aisle,  is  Queen  Henrietta,  and  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  holding  Louis  XIII.,  still  in  his  boyhood,  by  the 
band,  and  pointing  to  the  chiu-ch  of  St.  Barbara.  The  other 
two  children  by  their  side  represent  the  brothers  of  Louis  XIII. 
These  paintings  are  interesting  as  contemporary  compositions. 
In  the  chapels  of  the  western  aisle  are  the  Saviour  in  the  gar- 
den of  Olives,  St.  Peter  in  vinculis,  the  Adoration  of  the  Heart 
of  Jesus,  by  Hohlfeld,  St.  Nicholas,  and,  lastly,  St.  Louis 
assisting  the  wounded,  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Copinet.  Over 
the  principal  entrance  is  an  Entombment,  and,  in  a  recess 
facing  the  western  aisle,  Ste.  Genevieve  relieving  the  sufferings 
of  the  besieged  Parisians.  Around  the  choir  are  five  good 
paintings,  representing  the  Holy  Family,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and 
the  Flight  to  Egypt.  The  frieze  above  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
monochrome  fresco  by  Pujol,  representing  the  Lord  adored  by 
Ihe  tribes  of  IsraieL 
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On  leaving  this  church  the  visitor  will  proceed  to  the 

Porte    St.  De?iis. — This  triumphal  arch,  which  stands 

upon  the  site  df  the  t^tJt-te  9t;  beniSj  hiiilt  under  Charles  IX., 

was  erected  bv  the  City  ef  Paris  in  1G72,  after  the  designs  of 

flloridel,  to  celebrate  the  rapid  victories  of  Louis  XIV;,  who,  iii 

*  *    '  *  "  rty  towns  and  three  pro- 

in  height ;  the  princip^d 

;ht,  and  in  the  piers  are 

in  height.    Oyer  the  la- 

ig  to  the  entablature^  aud 

e-Us  and  crowns.     Thdr 

■  trophies,  and  on  ttip«e 

n  one  side  representing 

lead  lion ;  on  the  other 

dder.    those  on  the  side 

is  and  trophies;    Above 

ouis  XlV.  on  horseback, 

frieze,  in  bronze  letters^ 

of  th6  opposite  side  re- 

the  spandrils  of  the  arch 

is  adorned  with  mdulded 

blets  under  the  pedestals 

IS  by  BiondeL    On  the 

Quod  trajectuth  ad^Mosam  XIII.  diebils  cepit. 
Praefectus  et  jfidiles  poni  ec.  anno  Domini  MDCLXXlil. 

Td  m  south  : 

ptiod  diebus  vix  s^tii^lntA  fthenum;  Wahalim^  Mosam.  tsalam 
8ii|>eravit;  subeglt  prdvlhclas  Ires,  cepit  ufbes  itiUtiiias  tnia- 
flrftginta.  Pr»fei*ttis  et  Bdiles  pbnl  cc.  atino  Dohiihi  MDcLXXll. 

(iii'ardon  was  at  first  charged  with  the  sculpture,  hut,  being 
(Sidled  to  Versailles,  it  was  executed  by  Michael  Auguier.  this 
monument,  which  cost  the  City  df  Paris  500,000  fr.,  and  is 
cjdnsidered  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  age  ot  Louis  XiV.j, 
both  for  the  harmony  of  its  proportions  and  the  execution  of 
its  parts,  was  in  such  a  state  of  decay  at  the  beginning  of  the 

§  resent  eentury  as  to  threaten  total  ruin.  Its  repair  was  mi- 
ertaken  and  ably  executed  by  Cellerier,  in  1807.  Both  this 
monument  and  that  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  are  famous  for  the 
i^ngUinary  contests  which  took  place  around  them  in  July 
1830 ;  and  this  was  the  scene  of  the  Qrst  conflict  which  ushered 
in  the  dreadful  insurrection  of  June  1848. 

On  passing  up  the  rue  du  Fatibourg  St.  Denis,  the  visitor 
Will  find,  on  the  left^  at  No.  107^  the  ancient  conveni  of  ths 
LasKarists,  or  Priests  of  the  Mission,  how  a  prisod  for  femutf 
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offen^rg.  (See  p.  90,  &€i)  It  was  onee  a  plaee  of  mueh 
ceiebrityi  and  iu  remote  tunes  the  remains  of  the  kiiifis  anA 
queens  of  France  were  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  St.  Lazare 
previous  to  being,  transported  to  St.  Denisi  The  Coffin  was 
placed  i)etween  the  two  gates  of  the  edifice  upon  a  tomb  of 
siate,  surrounded  by  all  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  who) 
after  chaunting  the  service  of  the  dead,  sprinkled  holy  water 
over  it.  to  see  the  interior  apply  by  letter  to  the  Prefect  of 
Police.    Opposite,  at  No.  110,  is 

The  Maison  Nationale  de  Sant6,  an  excellent  institutioa^ 
iu  which  invalids  not  able  to  procure  proper  attendance  at 
home  are  received  at  rates,  varying  from  3  to  6  fr.  per  dieiu^ 
attendance,  operations,  &c.,  included.  The  utmost  care  is 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients ;  and  the  institution  is  well 
Worthy  of  imitation  in  other  countries.     (See  p.  158.) 

The  rue  St.  Laurent  leads  hence  to  the 

March^  St.  LAURErvT,  built  on  speculation  by  a  company^ 
and  intended  for  the  supply  of  thiB  part  of  the  capitcd.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  of  two  stories,  with  covered 
galleries,  and  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 

Descending  the  rue  de  la  Charite,  the  stranger  will  go  to 

St.  Laurent,  pansh  church  of  the  gth  arrondlssement, 
Place  de  la  Fidelile,  and  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin .—*this 
church  was  built  in  1429  ;  enlarged  in  1548 ;  in  great  part  re'> 
built  in  15&5  ;  the  porch,  and  probably  the  Lady  Chapel ^  were 
added  in  1622.  The  front,  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders^  is 
ont  of  keeping  with  the  general  style  of  the  building^  which  is 
Gothic.  The  metopes  have  gridirons  on  them,  emblematical 
of  St.  Lawrence's  martyrdom.  A  tower  with  a  small  pointed 
eircidar  turret  on  the  northern  side,  and  some  finely-worked 
iracerv  of  early  date  over  the  northern  door-way,  with  its 
gabled  front,  will  be  noticed.  The  interior  is  cruciform,  with 
double  aisles  and  a  circular  choir,  behind  which  is  an  elliptical 
Lady  Chapel.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  church  is  the 
northern  aisle  of  the  choir.  The  nave  and  choir  are  of  the 
pointed  style  throughout.  The  key-stones  of  the  vaulting-rihs 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  deep  pendant  masses  of  stone, 
sculptured  into  groups  of  figures,  fruit,  &c.  there  is  no  tri- 
iorium  gallery,  but  large  clerestory  windows  with  plain  tra* 
eery.  The  first  Chapel  of  the  left-hand  aisle  contains  a  colos- 
sal plaster  group  of  a  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  the  third^ 
p^ainted  in  the  Byzantine  style,  has  a  fresco  in  the  ogive  over 
the  altar,  representing  Christ  between  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jo* 
teph ;  opposite  is  a  lai^e  ogive  fresco  of  Christ  commanding 
the  Apostles  to  spread  his  word,  both  by  Bremond.  the  Vault 
i&  pMuted  with  busts  of  aiigels  in  medallions*    On  one  of  the 
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gilt  key-stones  is  the  figure  of  St.  Lawrence.  Next  is  the 
transept  containing  above  the  altar  a  painting  by  Schnetz,  re* 
presenting  St.  Lawrence  led  to  martyrdom.  In  the  next  cha- 
pel is  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  blessing  the  congregation  from  the 
altar.  The  Lady  Chapel  is  adorned  with  coupled  Ionic  pilas^ 
ters ;  its  cupola  is  painted  in  fresco.  Opposite  is  an  Entomb- 
ment carved  in  oak.  In  the  choir  are  the  high  altar,  profusely 
carved,  after  the  designs  of  Lepautre,  and  some  other  well-ex- 
ecuted decorations  in  marble  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  a  gilt 
iron  railing  separates  it  from  the  nave  ;  the  fine  stained  glass, 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of  Ste.  Apolline,  that  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  other  sacred  subjects,  in  the  eight  windows  of  the 
choir,  deserves  attention.  The  first  ogive  to  the  left  in  the 
choir,  represents  the  four  evangelists  and  their  emblems, 
painted  by  Galimard.  In  the  chapel  of  the  south  transept 
is  the  apotheosis  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  by  Lancrenon.  In  the 
following  chapel  of  the  southern  aisle  is  a  statue  in  plas- 
ter of  Ste.  Apolline,  by  Bougron,  and  in  the  second,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  relieving  the  sick,  painted  by  Laure.  Mme. 
Le  Gras,  who,  with  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  founded  the  order 
of  the  Filles  de  la  Charite,  and  died  in  1 660,  was  buried  here. 

Behind  this  church  is  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  re- 
markable for  its  wide  carriage-way  and  trottoirs .  Elegant  cast- 
iron  fountains,  representing  groups  of  tritons,  dolphins,  &c., 
have  lately  been  placed  at  intervals  along  this  street,  the  uppef 
part  of  which  is  planted  with  trees. 

Proceeding  northward,  the  second  street  after  the  rue  de  la 
Fidelite  leads  at  once  to  the  terminus  of  the 

Paris  and  Strasbourg  Railroad. — This  splendid  edifice 
consists  of  four  elegant  pavilions,  of  two  stories  besides  the 
ground-floor,  connected  by  arcades,  thus  forming,  indepen- 
dently of  the  spacious  court  in  front,  an  immense  rectangle, 
with  a  facade  of  165  feet,  and  a  length  of  309.  A  supplement- 
ary bodyl  projecting  at  the  back,  makes  the  total  length  of  the 
building  410  feet.  The  portico  which  connects  the  front  pa- 
vilions is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  behind  which  rises  a 
magnificent  gabled  arch,  concealing  the  vaulted  iron  roof,  which 
extends  throughout  the  whole  remaining  length  of  the  building, 
and  covers  the  arrival  and  departure  sheds,  which  measure  63 
feet  in  breadth  by  390  in  breadth.  The  roof  rests  upon  lateral 
walls,  pierced  with  two  tiers  of  46  arches  each.  A  spacious 
propylaBum,  60  feet  by  18,  gives  access  to  the  sheds.  The  to- 
tal height  of  the  building  to  the  sununit  of  the  gable  is  48  feet. 
The  portico  in  front  has  9  arches,  on  the  spandrils  of  which  are 
sculptured  the  arms  of  the  principal  towns  which  the  line 
touches.      (See  p.  4.)    The  lateral  porticos  have  19  ardies, 
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t^.  pavilioDS  three  in  front  and  five  laterally.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  building  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  adjoining  Impasse  Lafayette  is  an 
elegant  double-branehed  elliptical  staircase  leading  to  a  spacious 
terrace  which  overlooks  the  starting  point.  It  is  built  over  a 
reservoir  connected  with  the  Bassin  de  la  Villette.  From  this 
terrace  a  stone  bridge  crosses  the  railway,  formmg  a  convenient 
communication  with  the  rue  du  Fauboui^  St.  Martin.  The  line 
passes  through  a  tunnel  under  the  outer  Boulevard  de  la  Villette. 

Returning  to  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  the  stranger 
will  find,  at  No.  150,  the 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (Hommes),  which  is  entered  at 
No.  34,  rue  des  RecoUets.     (See  p.  132.) 

Between  this  hospital  and  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  in  the  rue 
des  RecoUets,  No.  26,  is  a  large  charcoal-market.  In  the  same 
street.  No.  13,  is  a  commund  school,  and  next  door  an  Asile 
pour  I' En  fame.  The  stranger  should  now  cross  the  canal,  and 
proceed  to  the 

HopiTAL  St.  Louis,  rue  des  Recollets,  No.  2 . — An  alms-house 
or  hospital  existed  here  from  very  remote  times,  which,  being 
taken  under  the  protection  of  St.  Louis,  was  enlarged  and  called 
after  him.  The  present  building,  founded  by  Henry  IV.  in  1 602 , 
was  erected  after  the  plans  of  the  architect  Villefaux.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  time,  occupying  a  qua- 
drangle of  360  yards  by  240,  with  8  lofty  pavilions  in  the 
centre  and  angles.  A  spacious  yard  and  gardens,  with  all  the 
requisite  offices,  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  fosse,  surround  the 
central  edifice.  Opposite  the  entrance  in  the  first  court  is  a 
statue  of  Monthyon.  The  wards  are  144  feet  in  length  by,  24 
in  breadth,  and  are  1 1  feet  high  on  the  ground  floor,  and  from 
20  to  25  on  the  upper.  Adjoining  is  a  small  chapel,  the  first 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Henry  IV. ;  its  lateral  walls  are 
fianked  with  buttresses ;  the  front  is  gabled,  with  a  bold  arch- 
way ;  a  niche  on  each  side  displays  the  statues  of  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Rocb.  Opposite  is  a  gas  apparatus  for  lighting  the  es- 
tablishment, remarkable  for  being  the  first  established  m  Paris. 
Next  is  a  house  for  the  Dames  de  St,  Aiigustin^  25  in  number, 
who  attend  upon  the  sick.  The  establishment  has  a  vast  wash- 
house  of  its  own.  The  hospital  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
nwne  from  having  been  originally  devoted  to  persons  infected 
With  the  plague,  of  which  St.  Louis  died  at  Tunis,  in  1270. 
Strafflgers  are  readily  admitted.     ( See  p .  166.) 

The  visitor  on  leaving  the  Hopital  St.  Louis  may  proceed, 
but  frcMn  the  di^sting  effluvia  to  which  he  would  be  exposed 
he  fe  by  no  means  reconnnended  to  do  so,  to  the 

Poi^SRBTTf:  DE  MoNTFAucoN,  which  lies  a  little  outside  the 

18 
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Barriere  du  Conibat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Butte  de  Chaumont* 
This  hill  is  composed  of  nearly  the  same  geological  formations 
as  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  for  a  long  time  has  be^ 
quarried  also.  Near  the  quarries  was  formerly  a  mound,  on 
which  stood  gibbets ;  the  bodies  of  the  criminals  were  left  to 
decay  in  a  charnel-house  underneath.  Since  the  abolition  of 
this  place  of  execution,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
so  admirably  described  in  the  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  of  Victor 
Hugo,  the  contents  of  all  the  cess-pools  of  the  houses  of  Paris  were 
till  lately  deposited  here.  A  raised  causeway  of  stone  ad- 
vances between  two  black  and  deep  reservoirs  :  along  the  edges 
of  the  upper  one  the  carts,  consisting  of  enormous  tuns  placed  on 
wheels,  were  arranged,  and  emptied  their  contents  into  a  shelv- 
ing trough  placed  a  little  below  the  causeway,  from  whence, 
after  much  raking  and  examination,  they  were  thrown  into 
the  reservoir.  Men  remained  here  whole  days  searching  for 
money,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  articles,  which  might  chance 
to  be  found  in  the  soil,  and  were  sometunes  very  successful 
in  their  search.  The  contents  of  the  upper  pool  drained  into 
the  second,  and  thence  into  three  others  sucijessively ;  the 
water  escaped  into  three  still  lower  ones,  whence,  after  long 
stagnation,  it  was  conveyed  in  barrels  to  an  adjoining  manu- 
factory of  sal  ammoniac,  where  it  was  subjected  to  the  usual 
chemical  process  for  the  extraction  of  that  salt.  The  City  of 
Paris  had  for  the  last  few  years  been  devising  schemes  for  doing 
away  with  this  vast  pestilential  deposit,  occupying  a  surface  of 
upwards  of  50,000  square  metres;  and  it  had  been  proposed 
to  transport  the  contents  of  the  cess-pools  in  boats  to  the  forest  of 
Bondy  by  the  Canal  de  TOurcq ;  but  the  inunense  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  Metropolis  rendered  this  plan  almost  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  great  number  of  boats  which  it 
would  have  required.  A  railroad  to  the  forest  was  then  thought 
of,  and  was  almost  decided  upon,  when  M.  Mary,  an  eminent 
engineer,  proposed  the  plan  which  is  actually  in  operation.  A 
subterranean  tunnel,  ten  kilometres  in  length,  has  been  con- 
structed, from  the  farthest  extremity  of  La  Petite  Villette  to  the 
forest  of  Bondy.  The  offensive  mattei*  is  conveyed  through 
this  tunnel  by  a  series  of  forcing-pumps  worked  by  a  steam-en- 
gine. About  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  matter  is  thus  disposed 
of,  and  two  or  three  boats  per  day  are  sufficient  to  transport 
the  remainder  by  the  canal.  In  the  course  of  two  years  the 
Sediment  still  remaining  at  Montfaucon  will  have  disappeared, 
as  it  sells  well  for  manure.  By  the  sides  of  the  upper  pool 
Were  formerly  slaughter-houses  for  horses,  where  most  of  the 
Vorn-out  animals  of  the  capital  were  brought,  and  where  after 
being  killed  the  different  parts  of  theii*  bodies  were  Carefully 
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Cut  up  and  separated  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  All  this 
is  now  effected  at  an  adjacent  village  called  Les  Vertus,  The 
skins,  bones,  blood,  and  flesh,  are  sold  for  different  economi- 
cal purposes,  and  considerable  profit  is  made  by  this  trade. 
About  16,000  horses,  dead  or  alive,  are  annually  brought  to 
this  place.  (1) 

Returning  by  the  rue  Grange  aux  Belles  to  the  Hopital  St. 
Louis,  we  find  opposite  the 

Entrepot  des  Ghargements,  where  articles  of  commerce, 
which  have  been  introduced  into  Paiis  without  paying  the 
octroi  duty,  are  temporarily  deposited  by  the  owners,  till  the 
duty  is  paid. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganal  St.  Martin  is  the 

Entrepot  des  Sels. — The  principal  store  is  of  great  size, 
and  about  9,000,000  lb.  of  salt  issue  hence  for  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  capital.  Opposite,  on  the  southern  bank, 
are  the  other  greniers  of  the  Douanes  de  Paris,  as  well  as  the 

Entrepot  de  la  Gompagnie  des  Douanes,  Place  des  Ma- 
rais. — This  establishment,  erected  in  1834,  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  for  the  reception  of  goods  in  bond,  consists  of  a 
spacious  area  bordering  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  in  which,  be- 
sides sheds,  are  two  large  warehouses  250  feet  in  length,  with 
a  covered  court  between,  for  stowage.  They  are  built  of 
stone,  with  brick  arches  ;  all  the  wood  work  is  of  oak.  Each 
building  consists  of  four  stories,  and  is  perfectly  dry  and  well 
kept.  Sugar,  coffee,  foreign  wines,  drugs,  wool,  cotton,  &c., 
are  the  principal  goods  stored  here ;  they  pay  a  moderate  charge 
for  warehouse-room,  and  if  not  removed  in  three  years  are 
sold  to  defray  the  expenses,  the  surplus  being  remitted  to  the 
owners.  Adjoining  the  warehouses  is  a  building  where  the 
Gustom-house  clerks,  &c.,  have  their  offices.  Strangers  are 
admitted  on  application  at  the  bureau  every  day,  except  Sun- 
days and  festivals,  from  9  to  4. 

Glose  to  these  buildings  is  the  Douane  de  Paris,  transported 
hither  from  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere.  A  double 
doorway,  between  the  two  greater  stores,  leads  into  an  ar- 
caded  court,  having  medallions  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  throughout  the  world. 

(i)  A  new  system  for  utilizing  the  dead  bodies  of  horses  hnS 
been  applied  with  success.  Immediately  after  the  animal  is 
killed^  and  the  skin  taken  off,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  put  into  iron  cylinders,  into  which  steam  is  then  forced^ 
and  the  whole  kept  at  a  high  temperature  until  all  the  gela- 
tinous matter  is  extracted.  The  effluvium  is  thus  prevented^, 
and  the  matter  extracted^  as  well  as  the  refuse^  is  found  to  be 
very  valuable  for  agricultural  and  other  purposed. 
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1)he  whole  ot  this  spacious  area  is  covered  with  a  roof  fiiereed 
with  ^ylighte.  igind  tesiiM  upba  immense  Irofa  arches,  Hhe 
building  i^  of  m  I>oric  oraer. 

At  No.  12,  tUe  de  I2i  Douaiie,  is  an  i^le^antly  sculptured 
OTiRtfe  M  lh6  end  of  ah  aVenuie,  tormerly  occupiea  by  the  Ma- 
'«bAife  iGrand  Orient,  and  tiow  devoted  to  the  Vonseils  de)s  Pru- 
d^hommes,  (See  p.  78.)  Adjoming  it,  is  the  WauxhaU,  a 
li\iblt6  bill-rooiil  bt  some  notoriety  (5ee  AmusemenU)  and 
the  Entrepot  des  Glaces  de  Montlucon. 

The  hie  des  Marais  ieads  frt)m  hence  again  to  the  rue  du 
^ubbUi^  St.  Martin.  At  No.  72  is  an  old  barrack,  lately 
ntted  lip  to  ilft6eive  the  mairie  ot  the  5th  tarrondissemenl  and  a 
company  of  firemen.  This  building  was  obstinately  defended 
in  the  days  of  June  1848  by  a  par^  bt  insui-genls. 

ftettilliihg  to  the  febulevard,  the  visitor  will  bbserve  tbe 

!l[>6feTi:  St.  MAfetiS.— This  triumphal  arch  Was  built  in  1674, 
taltef  the  dK^i^s  of  feullet,  a  pupil  of  ftlondel,  architett  of  the 
l*brtift  St.  Di^iS.  It  is  54  !e6t  wide,  by  an  elevation  ot  54  feet, 
ftdudttg  lh'(6  attic,  the  height  of  which  is  1 1  feel,  tt  is  pierced 
hf  th^  i^hefe ;  that  in  the  centre  is  i  5  teet  wide  by  30  in  ele- 
Vatioh ;  the  late^l  ^ches  are  is  in  breadth  by  16  in  height. 
Itie  fh)ntB  display  venhiculaled  rustics,  iand  the  spandrils  are 
ft.^orned  With  bas-reliefs.  Those  towards  the  city  represent  the 
feking  of  Besancon,  ^d  the  defeat  of  the  Tnjde  Alliance ; 
Hibse  toWai-ds  ttie  faubourg  the  taking  of  Limbom'g,  and  the 
(defeat  ^i  ttii^  Germans  by  Louis  XIV.  This  prince  is  oddly  re- 
pi'esented  in  tbfe  character  of  Hercules,  With  a  large  wig,  kija- 
rag  on  a  cliib.  B^ween  the  consoles  of  the  entablature  are 
Military  designs ;  in  the  centre  is  the  siin,  which  Louis  XlV. 
te«6k  for  his  emblem.  On  the  southern  attic  is  the  following 
InslcHption  :— 

Ludovico  Magtto  Yesontione  Se€tuaiiis«[iie  bis  ^aptis,  H  fpaem 
Germartorum^  Hispanorum^  Batavorumque  exercittbas.  Praef.  et 
JEdiles  p.  C.  C.  R.  S.  H.  MDCLXXlV. 

the  northmi  one  has  the  fbUowing  : 

Ludovieo  MagnO;,  quod  Limburgo  capto  4mpotekit«s  hoitiiMi 
minas  ubique  repressit.  Praef.  el  JSdiles  P.  C.  C.  ami.  R.  "&.  H. 
MftcLXXV. 

¥his  arch  was  entirely  repaired  in  1819  and  1820. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin  is  tiie 
^HXTEAt  D'fixu. — ^This  magnificent  tountaih,  executed  in 
1^11,  fh)m  the  designs  of  Girard,  and  supplied  with  Water  h^ 
the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  consists  of  four  concentric  Immws  ipiaieed 
<me  above  anoUiery  the  largest  of  whidi  is  96  feet  k  iininHifr, 
from  the  c^tre  of  the  uppermest  rises  a  i^ft,  ^^aimmiM 
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with  leaves,  supporting  two  p^teree  qI  d^(^i^t  dimcnsi^pi 
from  whence  tl^e  water  falls  in  a  fine  cascade  frpjp[i  ^m  tQ  b^si^. 
Four  pedestals  support  each  two  aptique  liqjo^  spouting  for^i 
water.  The  lions,  shaft,  &c.,  are  of  cast-iron^^  ^^  the  t^asii^ 
of  ChAteau-Laudon  stone.    This  fountain  cg^t  100,000  fr^fs. 

A  fl<  '  '        on  Mondays  aji^4  Tfcursdlayi.. 

To  the  de  V^vibtgiu^  dis^i^yij^g  \\^ 

pedi(](ie  ve  three  orders^  besides  gw^- 

ftil  sta  ,nd  further  oft,  the  inelipg^t; 

Thedtr  ,    (See  p.  ^93,) 

On  (  _  is,  the  §ti;anger  ^iU  fin*?  the 

EsTREpoT  G^^RAL  DES  Qlaces,  ^1^,  ruc  St.  Denls. — XiriS 
is  a  large  plate-glass  warehouse,  which  has  replaced  a  roy^ 
manufactory  formerly  estahlished  at  54,  rue  de  ReuiUy,  hHt 
abolished  after  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  belongs  to  two 
companies,  that  of  Monteime,  and  of  Quirin  and  Cirey.  (i) 
The  glass  is  cast  at  St.  Gobift  ^i\cl  at  Cirey,  near  l-a  Ffere,  and 
polished  at  Chauny.     It  is  then  brought  to  Paris  te  be  silvered 

^acle  of  the(Jimen«oi^a  of  ^72 
[^e  of  toqis  XIV.  t^  \^fs^ 
e.  (a)  The  pri<^  qf  mm^i 
in  prpporUw  to  \\^^  *\^\  W. 
castiAg  large  pl^U^s.  A  ^m 
be  obtained  for  f^^Qut  8  fr-., 
nay  cost  10,QQ0  ff..  Y^jto?* 
&c.,  every  d^y  frop  si  ^o  1  f» 
lu  a  small  fee  sqqul4  be  giveu.» 
is  the  extensiv«i  ^tablii^me^i 
ibe  rue  Tbeveaot  i^  a  n^r^QW 
wu  as  the  Cour  des  J^ir^c^^^ 
\  be  rcacWy  forgptlen  by  tb§ 
ip  to  the  reign  of  ^ouis  }((Y, 
the  ^M)s(  abandQ9e4  ^4  4§^ 
els  surrov^ncling  a  PQurt  m9C§ 
than.  500  families  lived  heaped  togetbcr ;  apd  hence  issued  ^yery 
day  through  the  city  a  pjague  of  viee,  crime,  and  disease.    Tt}jj^ 

(i)  The  art  of  manufucturing  mirrors  v«^  estabUshed  in 
France  in  lasi,  and,  in  1666^  Colhert  created  a  royal  fr^anufap-) 
tory^  and  erected  a  spacious  edifice  for  it  in  tbe  r^i^  4®  I^^uiUy. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  this  establishment,  the  finest  a^\V'. 
rors  came  from  Venice.  The  glass  employed  in  forming  mirr^jrs 
was  blown  until  1559,  when  a  Frenchman,  named  Thcvart,  dis-, 
covered  the  art  of  ccuting  it,  which  process^was  carried  to  a  hfgh 
degree  of  perfe^tipn  in  i6sa,  by  M.  L\»cas  de  Nehon ;  the  art 
of  polishing  yrag  invented  by  TRivi^re  Pufresn^. 

(2)  the  largest  iron  table  east  in  France  for  polishipg,  ^c.j, 
was  made  in  J84i,  and  weighed  25  tons.    It  is  at  Cirey. 
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inmates  had  a  slang  of  their  own  called  Argot,  still  used  by 
thieves,  and  were  subject  to  leaders.  In  1667  this  nuisance 
was  partially  suppressed.  The  site  is  now  a  quiet  commercial 
court-yard.  The  visitor  will  remark  the  dark  and  Glthy  streets 
occupying  the  lower  part  of  this  arrondissement.  Their  names 
will  sometimes  strike  him  as  singular,  and  he  >vill  generally 
find  some  interesting  story  or  tradition  attached  to  them,  re- 
corded in  the  larger  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Paris.  (1) 

From  rue  Thevenot  the  stranger  is  led  to  the  rue  Mon- 
lorgueil,  where  he  will  meet  with  the  Marche  aux 
Uuitres,  for  the  sale  of  oysters,  opened  in  1844;  (2)  and  a 
few  steps  further,  at  No.  84,  rue  Mauconseil,  the  Halle  aux 
Cuirs,  for  the  sale  of  leather,  built  in  1784,  on  the  site  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  where  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion  gave 
dramatic  representations. 


SIZTH  AUROHDISSEIOITT. 

This  is  the  most  stragglmg  and  incompact  of  all  the  arron- 
dissements.  The  visitor  may  follow  the  boulevards,  and  enter 
it  by  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  where  there  is  the  new  Thed- 
tre  Historique,  opened  in  1 847 ,  besides  several  of  the  minor 
theatres  situated  close  to  one  another.  (See  p.  490.)  At 
No.*  50,  stands  a  large  and  newly  erected  house,  which  has 
replaced  a  mean  and  small  one,  from  an  upper  window  of 
which  Fieschi  discharged  his  Infernal  Machine,  on  the  28th 
July,  1835,  with  a  design  of  taking  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe, 
while  passing  along  the  boulevards  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  and  by 
which  Marshal  Mortier,  Colonel  Rieussec,  and  several  other  per- 
sons, were  killed,  as  well  as  a  number  wounded.  Immediately 
opposite  is  the  Jardin  Turc.  (See  Public  Amusements,) 
North  of  the  boulevard  this  arrondissement  contains  little 
^  worthy  of  notice.  At  No.  68,  rue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple,  is 
a  large  barrack  for  infantry,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the  rue 
St.  Maur  a  new  market  has  been  erected.  Several  severe  con- 
flicts took  place  in  this  faubourg  in  the  days  of  June  1848. 
South  of  the  boulevard,  and  parallel  to  it,  is  the  rue  Vendome, 
which  contains  some  tine  hotels.  Descending  the  rue  du 
Temple,  the  visitor  will  see  on  his  left  the  Bairis  Turcs,  No.  94, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  small  but  elegant  front  of 

Ste.  Elisabeth,  2nd  district  church  of  6th  arrondissement. 
— This  church,  originally  the  chapel  of  a  convent  for  nuns 

(i)  See  QiSTORY  OF  Pabis,   3  vols.     Published  by  Galignani. 
(2)  The  annual  consumption  of  oysters  in  Paris  is  calculated 
at  from  i^too^ooo  to  i^soo^ooo  francs, 
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caHed  the  Dames  de  Ste,  Elisabeth,  was  erected  in  1628.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Ste.  £llisabeth  of  Hungary.  The  front  consists 
of  a  basement  story  with  fluted  Doric  pilasters,  and  an  upper 
Ionic  one  supporting  a  sculptured  segmental  pediment.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave  with  Doric  pilasters,  and  two  aisles. 
Some  of  the  windows  are  pointed,  others  in  the  Saxon  style. 
In  the  first  chapel  of  the  left-hand  aisle  is  an  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds ;  in  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Elisabeth  are  two  frescos  by 
Serrur,  and  a  magnificent  altar-piece  by  Blondel,  representing 
Ste.  Elisabeth  depositing  her  crown  at  the  Saviour's  shrine. 
Between  the  windows  is  Judas  kissing  the  Saviour,  by  Fourau. 
In  the  aisle  behind  the  choir  will  be  remarked  four  large  fres- 
cos, lately  executed  by  MM.  Bezard,  Bohn,  and  Roger.  The 
first  is  intended  to  represent  by  well-known  sacred  subjects  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  second  the  vir- 
tue of  Charity  is  exemplified  in  a  similar  manner ;  in  the  third, 
that  of  Hope,  and  that  of  Faith  in  the  last.  The  choir  is  separated 
from  the  aisle  by  four  Doric  columns  disposed  in  a  semicircle. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  six  stained 
windows,  representing  Saints,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wylde,  an 
Englishman.  In  the  first  recess  of  the  northern  aisle,  the  tym- 
pan  of  the  ogive,  painted  by  Roger,  represents  King  David  and 
Magdalen ;  two  angels  are  above.  The  intrados  of  the  pointed 
arch  is  painted  with  medallions  containing  cherubs  and  other 
devices.  The  following  recesses  are  formed  into  chapels ;  the 
first,  painted  by  Bezard,  represents  Ste.  Genevieve  :  above,  is 
a  medallion  with  the  Saviour ;  Faith  and  Hope  are  on  either 
side.  The  wainscoting  displays  some  fine  modern  bas-reliefis 
carved  in  oak.  In  the  next  is  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  by  Bezard, 
and  in  the  last,  the  baptismal  chapel,  is  St.  John  baptizing 
Christ,  by  Perignou.  The  font  is  well  sculptured  in  marble. 
The  semi-cupola  of  the  choir  displays  a  fine  fresco  by  Alaux, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Ste.  Elisabeth,  with  several  his- 
torical portraits.  The  holy  water  basins  in  the  nave  have  two 
bronze  angels  each  in  alto-rilievo. 

The  adjoining  rue  Neuve  St.  Laurent  leads  to  the  rue  Ste. 
filisabelh,  behind  this  church,  where  is  the  City  school  of  in- 
struction for  both  sexes  belongmg  to  the  sixth  arrondissement. 
In  the  rue  Neuve  St.  Laurent  is  also,  a  few  steps  off,  the  Ecole 
Municipale  Turgot,  and  opposite,  at  No.  14,  is  an  entrance  to 

The  Synagogue,  having  its  principal  entrance  at  15,  rue 
Notre  Dame  de  Nazareth. — This  temple  cannot  vie  in  elegance 
with  some  of  the  far-famed  temples  of  other  capitals.  The  in- 
terior is  Doric ;  thirty-six  columns  support  the  gallery  for  the 
ladies  ;  the  Tabernacle  is  to  the  south,  consisting  of  two  Co- 
rinthian columns  supporting  a  pediment ;  in  the  centre  is  a 
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raised  platform  for  the  desk.  The  building  is  oousideFecl  4e^ 
small  for  the  congregation.  The  Great  Rabhi  is  M.  Marehaaid 
Ennery.  Service  on  Fridays  at  7  p.  m.  and  Saturdays  at  7  a.  m., 
but  the  hour  varies  according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 
Returning  to  the  rue  du  Temple,  we  find  the 
Marchi^.  du  Vieux  LuiGE. — This  market  was  erected  in  1S09, 
upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple.  It  consists  of  fow 
galleries,  containing  1888  shops  or  stalls.  Here  old  clothes, 
linen,  shoes,  iron,  tools,  &c.,  are  sold  at  low  prices.  Behind 
this  market  is  an  areaded  building  with  shops,  erected  in  iTsi^ 
on  speculation,  when  the  Temple  was  a  sanctuary  for  debtors. 
The  Temple  (1)  formerly  contained  a  large  square  tewer 
flanked  with  four  turrets,  built  in  1222.  In  that  tower  Louis; 
XVI.  and  his  family  were  imprisoned  in  1792,  and  henee  he 
was  led  to  the  scaff(^d.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture,  Moreau,  and  Pichegru,  were  also  confined  there.  In  180& 
the  tower  was  demolished.  Before  the  revolution  of  1789  the 
Temple  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  Temple  pro^ 
perly  so  called,  and  the  palace  of  the  grand  prior.  The  former 
was  private  prq)erty,  and  consisted  of  hotels,  gardens,  aiic[ 
dwellings  for  tradesmen,  artists,  and  also  for  debtors  who  too^ 
refuge  at  the  Temple  to  avoid  arrest.  The  palace  of  the  gran4 
prior  19  all  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient  Temple.  It  was 
built  about  1566,  by  Jacques  de  Souvre,  grand  prior ;  and  th^. 
Chevalier  d 'Orleans,  afterwards  invested  with  that  dignity , 
caused  considerable  repairs  to  be  made  to  it  ifi  1721.  The 
Duke  of  Angouldme  was  the  last  grand  prior  of  the  Temjde. 
In  1812,  this  building  was  repaired  and  embellished,  with  the 

(})  The  order  of  Templars,  founded  at  Jerusalem  in  the  iUl> 
century,  during  the  Crusades^  consisted  at  first  only  of  six  moiiks, 
and  a  grand  master.  They  came  to  Europe  from  Palestine  i|} 
1128  to  make  proselytes,  and  in  a  short  time  became  possessors 
of  a  vast  extent  of  ground  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  where 
they  established  the  seat  of  their  rule,  and  exercised  for  more 
than  two  centuries  a  power,  the  prerogatives  and  abuses  of  which 
monarcbs  were  in  a  measure  forced  to  respect.  The  Temple  was 
such  a  stronghold  that  Louis  IX.;  before  setting  out  for  the  Cr»4- 
sades,  had  his  treasure  conveyed  Ihere^  as  did  Philippe  le  Hardi 
and  Philippe  le  Bel.  Their  wealthy  irregularities^  and  turbulent 
conduct  at  length  induced  Philippe  le  Bel  to  suppress  the  order 
in  1312,  putting  many  of  them  to  the  torture  on  a  charge  of  sor- 
cery^ and  seizing  their  possessions.  In  1314  Jacques  de  Molay, 
apd  Guy,  brother  of  Robert  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  two  of  ttie 
chiefs  of  the  order,  were  burned  alive  on  the  spot  where  pow 
stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 
Part  of  their  wealth  went  to  pay  the  expenses  pf  their  proseci;- 
tion,  and  the  rest  was  assigned  to  the  brethren  of  the  order  of 
St,  John  of  Jerusalem^  afterwards  called  Knights  of  Malta, 
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dtsigii  «f  becoming  a  resideQee  for  the  Ministre  des  Gnltes ;  an^ 
m  1814  it  was  eonyepted  into  a  eon  vent.  The  front  consists  <^ 
a  basement  story  only,  decorated  with  a  portico  formed  of  six 
Doric  colnmns,  and  flanked  by  two  projecting  bodies;  in  front 
of  each  is  a  fountain  in  the  form  of  a  pedestal,  surmomited  by 
a  colossal  statue  by  Pujol.  The  statue  on  the  right  represents 
the  Mame.  and  that  on  the  left  the  Seine.  The  front  towarc)^ 
the  court  is  decorated  with  eight  coupled  Ionic  columns,  above 
which  are  stone  figures,  of  Justice,  by  Dumont ;  Hope,  by  Le- 
sueur ;  Abundance,  by  Foucou  ;  and  Prudence,  by  Boichot. 
A  new  chapel  was  erected  in  1823,  between  the  palace  and 
the  Marche  du  Temple.  Its  front  is  ornamented  with  two  Ionic 
pilasters,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  in  the  tym- 
panum of  which  are  sacred  emblems.  The  interior  is  decorat- 
ed with  colunms  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  arches  sur- 
mounted by  3  flat  compartmented  cupolas.  The  private  chapel 
of  the  nuns  forms  a  species  of  transept  on  the  left,  and  is  railed 
apd  latticed.  Opposite  are  two  pictures  by  Lafond,  one  re- 
presenting St.  Louis,  the  other  St.  Clotilda,  and  a  copy  of  a 
Holy  Family.  The  convent  belongs  to  the  Dames  BenSdic- 
tin^  de  l^ Adoration  du  St,  Sacretnent. 

The  Fontaine  de  Vendome,  me  du  Temple,  formerly  attached 
to  the  ancient  wall  of  the  Temple,  is  named  after  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Vendome,  grand  prior  of  France,  and  is  of  plain  ar- 
chitecture. 

The  visitor  will  find  himself,  on  leaving  this  street,  near 

The  Marghe  St.  Martin,  a  parallelogram  of  300  feet  by  180^ 
ejected  in  1 807  in  the  enclosure  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des 
Champs.  The  stalls,  nearly  400,  are  arranged  in  two  large 
buildings.  In  the  centre  of  the  market  is  a  fountain,  consisting 
of  a  basin  supported  by  three  allegorical  figures  in  bronze,  re- 
presenting the  genii  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  agriculture  ;  two 
smaller  fountains  stand  at  the  opposite  railing.  Near  the  Mar- 
che St.  Martin  is  a  public  promenade  planted  with  trees. 

From  hence  the  rues  de  lajproix  and  du  Vert  Bois  lead  into 
the  rue  St.  Martin,  on  the  eStern  side  of  which  is  the 

Fontaine  St.  Martin. — This  fountam,  built  against  around 
and  spired  tower  that  formed  part  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  consists  of  a  circular  basement 
and  two  pilasters  in  rustic  Doric,  surmounted  by  a  pediment, 
ornamented  with  an  escutcheon,  and  crowned  by- a  shell.  The 
tower  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  one  remaining  of  the 
many  that  were  placed  round  the  outer  wall  of  the  celebrated 
monastery  that  stood  where  we  now  find  the 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Meiers,  rue  St.  Martin,  No.  224. 
— ^M.  Gregoire,  bishop  of  Blois,  was  the  first  who  suggested 
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the  idea  of  forming  a  national  repository  of  machines,  modds, 
drawings,  &c.,  for  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  imple- 
ments connected  with  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  formation  of  this  establishment  was 
ordained  by  a  conventional  decree  in  1794,  but  it  acquired 
little  importance  till  1798.  Three  repositories  of  machines 
previously  existed  in  Paris.  At  the  Louvre  were  those  which 
M.  Pajot  d*Ozembray  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  which  had  been  considerably  augmented  by  that  learned 
body.  At  the  Hotel  de  Mortagne,  rue  de  Charonne,  were  500 
machines,  bequeathed  to  the  government  in  1782,  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Vaucanson.  Another  repository  in  the  rue  de  rUniver- 
site  contained  a  numerous  collection  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  all  countries.  These  three  repositories,  formed  into 
one  by  a  decree  dated  1798,  were  established  in  the  buildings 
of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  all  persons 
to  whom  patents  were  granted  were  bound  to  deposit  them  at 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  together  with  the  descrip- 
tion, plans,  designs,  and  models  relating  thereto,  and  the  Con- 
servatoire was  authorised  to  have  them  printed,  engraved,  and 
published.  In  1810,  a  gratuitous  school  of  arts  was  formed, 
which,  in  1817,  was  completely  reorganised,  and,  in  1819  and 
1836,  received  considerable  additions.  la  1838,  a  royal  or- 
-donnance  established  it  on  its  present  footing.  (See  p.  112.) 
Connected  with  it  are  two  royal  schools  of  arts  and  trades  at 
€halons  and  Angers.  The  buildings  in  which  this  establish- 
ment is  placed  are  remarkable :  they  consist  of  the  vast  corps 
de  logis  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  of  the 
chapel  and  other  public  apartments  of  that  religious  house. 
The  chapel  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  by 
Pierre  de  Montereau,  the  architect  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle;  at 
its  eastern  end  are  remains  of  an  earlier  building  in  the  Doric 
style ;  it  is  plain,  and  preserves  but  few  traces  of  its  ancient 
condition.  The  interior  is  of  fine  Gothic  architecture.  Adjoin- 
ing are  spacious  halls  containina^the  interesting  collection  of 
the  Conservatoire,  and  conunuMcating  with  a  court  with 
new  Doric  buildings  for  lecture-rooms.  The  refectory  is  one 
ai  the  most  curious  pieces  of  architecture  in  Paris,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved.  This 
also  was  built  by  Pierre  de  Montereau,  and  was  finished  in  all 
its  details  wijh  the  utmost  care.  It  is  42  metres  by  7,  and  is 
destined  to  contain  the  library.  It  is  bisected  by  a  line  of 
seven  lofty  and  slender  columns,  intereected  by  bands  equidis- 
tant from  the  pedestals  and  capitals,  which  are  octagonal  and 
fc^iaged.  From  each  of  these  spring  eight  ribs,  expanding  along 
thejgrojyBi  of  the  va^t.  Towards  thetastern  end  is  a  Gothic  recess 
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or  niche,  with  a  groined  head ;  a  secret  staircase,  with  a  balustrade 
forming  part  of  the  wall,  leads  to  it.  The  building  had  originally 
eight  ogive  windows  on  each  side,  and  two  in  front ;  those  on  the 
southern  side  are  now  walled  up,  and  only  the  roses  left  open; 
The  main  walls  are  flanked  externally  by  substantial  buttresses. 
This  beautiful  hall,  which  will  be  further  enriched  by  stained 
glass,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian.     The 
visitor  will  enter  the  large  vestibule  on  the  ground-floor,  con- 
taining a  plaster  cast,  by  Ruxtheil,  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  and 
opening  into  a  spacious  garden,  which,  however,  is  not  public. 
This  vestibule  contains  models  of  smelting  furnaces,  and  a 
model  of  the  machinery  used  in  raising  the  obelisk  of  Luxor. 
In  an  adjoining  hall  are  weighing  and  dividing-machines,  and 
standard  weights  and  measures.    The  visitor  will  now  mount 
the  magnificent  double  staircase,  covered  by  a  lofty  parabolic 
vault,   and  enter  a  long  gallery  filled  with  steam  and  fire- 
engines,  machines  for  iron-foundries,  models  of  roofing  and 
other    architectural   combinations,    steam-propellers,    mills, 
tummg-lathes,  &c.     The  coining-stamp  and  borer  used  for 
the  emission  of  the  assignats,  and  a  dividing-machine  used  by 
Ramsden,  are  preserved  here.     Adjoining  this  gallery  is  a 
series  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  a  collection  of  specimens 
of  the  ceramic  art,  such  as  porcelains,  stained  glass,  &c.     In 
the  others  are  models  of  rail-roads,  locomotive  engines,  ma- 
nometers,   ventilators,    calculating-machines,    furnaces,    air- 
pumps,    galvanic   batterieSj  an  inamense  battery  of  Leyden 
phials  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  of  corresponding 
dimensions,  besides  other  physical  and  chemical  instruments. 
In  the  furthermost  room  to  the  left  of  the  long  gallery  is  the 
turning-lathe  of  Louis  XVI.     The  whole  collection  is  peculiarly 
mteresting  and  instructive,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
Europe.     It  is  highly  gratifying  to  an  Englishman  to  find  the 
names  of  his  countrymen  abounding  here — ^Maudslay,  Watt, 
Stephenson,  Davis,  Taylor,  Edwards,  Judd,  Barker,  Atkins,  Sec. 
A  staircase  to  the  left  in  the  long  gallery  leads  to  the 
ground-floor,  where  two  spacious  hafls  are  filled  with  agri- 
cultural implements  of  every  kind,  from  the  simple  hoe  and 
spade  to  the  complicated  reaping,  thrashing,  and  winnowing-ma- 
chine ;  here  is  also  a  collection  of  a  great  variety  of  seeds  and 
other  matters  relating  to  husbandry.     Opposite  to  the  entrance 
of  this  agricultural  museum  is  a  door  leading  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Martin  des  Champs  already  mentioned,  now  a  repository 
of  models  for  sale.    This  is  not  generally  open,  but  occasional 
sales  by  auction  are  held  here  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
models  or  machines,  mostly  deposited  here  by  unsuccessful  in- 
ventors or  patentees,  has  been  collected.    On  leaving  the  Mu- 
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see  d^Agrlcult^re,  eMsici  tunwng  f/Q  the  left,^  a  ^^assage  leacl^  fej 
tke  square  Doric  court  alresBy  lipe^tioBed,  in  which  are  \fy^ 
Grand  and  Petit  u4mphitkedtre  for  lectures.  The  formeif  i^ 
remarkahle  for  its  elegancy,  size,  and  c<M[nfort ;  tlw  bencli^ 
rise  gradually  from  the  floor  to  an  eleva^led  faHery ;  which  i^ 
approached  by  a  staircase  iq  t^e  passage ;  there  is  ano^^ 
entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  helow.  The  professor'?!  cl^j^i^  ipt 
opposite  to  the  gaUery.  This  room  will  conveniently  coipt^ 
about  300  persons,  (f)  The  Petit  Amphitheatre  has  ai^  ^isi(H 
rical  interest,  as  this  was  the  place  where  the  tweAty-seyei\ 
represenmivfs  o(  the  Mountain  first  assembled  on  the  l3ith  (rf 
June  184»;  they  afterwards  retired  to  the  S(;tlle  des  FilOftures, 
a  spacious  ha|l  situated  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  petit 
Aifnphitheatre,  and  containing  eight  windows  lookjug  on  the 
garden ;  of  these,  the  thi^d  to  the  right  on  entering  was  the 
window  through  which  Ledru-RolUn^  Bpichot^  and  Battier 
macfe  their  escape.  (2)  This  hall  isnQt  open  to  the  public,  beii\g 

(1)  In  consequence  of  a  late  decree  of  the  M^inister  of  Public 
iBstruetton^  lectures  en  recent  mventions^  specially  intendeq 
fW"  ^tie  instructMUft  of  i^or^men^  are  given  here  every  Sunday; 
and  w»  T|k\u?8d^X4  to  tlpie  piipiU  o^f  \h^  coUegea,  and  lyeeuma. 

^2)  A  ftarraUon  cvf  tl^e  wost  ^^r^ing  eyenta  of  that  day  p(iay 
not  be  upacceptabie  to  9,\^r  reac\ersi.  0^  i^e  uth  of  June  ^.  Le? 
dru-Rollin  moyed  in  the  Legislative  Assei^^y  tbat  the  Pyesii^eiH^ 
of  the  Republic  and  the  meoihcrs  of  the  Calunet  headed  by 
M.  Odilen  Barrot  be  accused  of  high  treason  for  having  violate^ 
Art.  &lh  of  the  Constitution  in  waging  war  against  the  Roma^ 
Hepubitici'  The  orator  so  far  forgot  himseU,  as  to  threaten  a  re- 
course to  arms  on  ^he  part  of  the  peopile  if  hte  motion  were  rer 
jected.  Tliia  injudicious  ?^urse  ftilled  to  p^-oduce  It^e  hpitef^^e^ 
effect  \  the  inotion  was  rejected  by  a  large  j^^ijarity.  in  c-on^f^^ 
(^uence  of  this  vote  an  unarmed  d^moustrationiW  procession  y^af^ 
organized  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain^  lyhile  seve- 
ral members  of  that  side  of  the  assembly  ofiet  at  the  Palais  Na- 
tional, where  the  legion  of  artillery  of  tl\e  National  Guard  was 
aftftemhled  in  ftrms.  On  (earning  that  General  Changarnier  had 
dispersed  the  pi'ocession  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  the  Monta-. 
goards  placed  tliei^Qselyed  ui^der  the  protection  of  the.arliUer 
rymen  of  the  National  Guards  and,  escorted  by  tbepa,  quitted 
the  Palais  National  and  proceeded  to  the  Conservatoire  des  Artsi 
et  Metiers,  with  the  intention  of  overthrowing  the  present  go- 
vernment, and  establishing  a  provisional  one.  They  did  i\o,t 
however  seem  much  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued ;  pioclamalions,  deelarin};  that  the  Pre^ 
sident  and  the  Assembly  had  forfeited  their  authority,  wei^  in- 
deed drawn  up,  as  well  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  <  b\it  H^eir 
consultations  w^^re  soon  intevrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  detacl\-i 
ment  of  soldiers^,*  leaving  them  no  other  alternative  \^\\i  Qight* 
Some  made  their  escape  through  the  bacK-doors  leading  to  the 
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used  as  a  provisioDa]  repository  for  nwKiels  used  at  ttie  lectures; 
but  a  small  gratuity  to  the  poi-ter  of  the  establishment  wiU 
I6nable  the  visitor  to  see  it.  The  establishment  is  open 
gratuitously  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  from 
it)  to  4,  and  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  from 
11  to  3,  at  the  charge  of  one  franc.  The  Library  contains 
20,t)00  volumes,  on  mechaiucal  and  mathematical  subjects^ 
fetid  is  open  every  day.  Mondays  excepted,  from  10  to  3. 
the  lectures,  which  had  been  interrupted  on  account  of  the 
Iftiprtvements  in  progress,  are  now  resumed;  they  ai'e  all 
j^Ublic  and  gratuitous,  and  turn  upon  geometry,  drawing,  and 
dieSigttingi  agriculture,  mechanics,  economie  indusirieUe, 
kkgitlatio)ri  (nduslrielle,  chemistry,  practical  natural  philo- 
fbphy,  ahd  explanation  of  machines. 

A  pr(igramme  of  the  days,  &c.,  on  which  these  lectures  are 
delivered  may  be  had  at  the  Conservatoire. 

Almost  immediately  to  the  south  o!  the  Conservatoire  des 
Art*  et  Metiers  Will  be  perceived 

St.  KicoLas  Dfes  Champs,  parish  church  of  the  6th  arron- 
diBSement.  which  existed  upon  this  spot  as  early  as  1119,  and 
b^ame  pat'ochid  in  1184.  h  was  enlarged  in  1420,  and 
in  157^  (he  dioir  and  the  chapels  behind  it  were  constructed, 
the  Westerti  front  is  of  the  period  1420,  and  is  in  the  purest 
pblnled  style,  displaying  two  gables  flanked  with  erocketed 
pinnacles,  ana  connected  by  flying  arches  with  the  front  of  the 
fiaVe,  also  terminating  in  a  gable  end.  The  porch  is  magnifi- 
<^iitly  sculptured,  and  adorned  with  eight  statues  oi  saints  and 
Aiagels,  The  principal  window  over  the  porch  and  \he  circular 
Otie  ^ove  are  remarkable  for  their  elegant  tracery  and  sculpture. 
Thfe  lower  is  square,  flanked  with  buttresses,  and  crowned 
With  an  open-worked  parapet.  The  interior  consists  of  a  naf e 
&ttd  chbir.  With  double  aisles,  lateral  chapels,  and  a  dcmi-tranBept 
towards  the  south.  In  the  nave  and  its  aisles  the  Gothic  style 
is  maintained,  while  the  choir  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Gothic; 
ltd  columns  are  elliptical,  and  of  the  Doric  order.  Both  nave  and 
Chdii^  have  large  clerestory  windows  with  sunple  tracery,  but 
no  triforium  gallery.  The  high  altar  is  handsome,  formed  of 
CoHnthiah  Columns  of  dark  marble,  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 
The  picture  between  the  columns  is  by  Vouet,  representing 
the  Assumption.  This  church  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
pictures  it  contains.    In  the  baptismal  chapel,  to  ih^  right 

litrch^>  and  many  through  the  above-mentioned  window,  the 
troops  and  National  Guards  were  barely  in  time  to  arrest  A  Uir 
stragglers,  who,  together  with  olher  persons  arrested  during  the 
foltoWiuK  days,  were  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
cfOttVOkea  iBi\  VersailJes. 
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on  eDtering,  is  a  curious  Baptism  of  Christ,  of  th6  6ariy  ttaliah 
school.  In  the  Ghapelle  des  Trepasses  is  a  well-executed 
Deliverance  of  Souls  from  Purgatory,  and  another  by  Rouget, 
representing  Christ  in  the  Garden  ci  Olii'es.  The  adjoining  one 
contains  an  excellent  picture  of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  by 
Coutant,  and  in  that  next  to  it  is  a  valuable  Ste.  Genevieve, 
and  St.  Germain  giving  his  blessing  to  Ste.  Genevieve,  by  Jouy. 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Souchon,  is  in  the  next.  A  Circum- 
cision in  the  following  one,  and  a  large  and  very  curious 
picture  of  Louis  XIII.  making  his  vow  to  the  Virgin,  are  well 
worthy  of  examination.  In  the  6th  chapel  is  a  Holy  Family, 
and  a  picture  representing  the  Virgin  in  the  act  of  teaching 
the  Saviour  to  read.  In  the  9th,  dedicated  to  St.  Bruno,  is 
the  Apotheosis  of  that  saint,  by  Lesueur.  In  the  10th  is  St. 
Martm  curing  a  leper,  and  in  the  1  ith,  the  Lady  Chapel,  the 
vault  of  which  is  tastefully  groined,  are  two  large  paintings 
by  Gaminade,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  Repose 
after  the  Flight  to  Egypt.  In  the  ogive  above  the  altar  is  a 
colossal  bust  of  Christ,  painted  on  Volvic  lava  by  M.  Perlet, 
resembling  the  Byzantine  mosaics ;  its  surface  is  imperishable, 
being  of  the  nature  of  enamel.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  a 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  enclosed  by  the  altar  itself  and 
the  apsis.  The  altar-piece  represents  the  Last  Supper.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Cecilia  is  a  picture  of  that  saint,  by  Landelle ;  in 
the  17th,  dedicated  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  the  wainscoting 
contains  three  excdlent  old  paintings  on  wood,  representing 
the  Passion.  In  the  next  ^s  St.  Charles  Borromeo  relieving 
the  plague-stricken  at  Milan,  and  a  St.  Elizabeth.  In  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  opposite  the  south  door  of  the  church, 
is  a  large  and  well-painted  picture  of  the  saint  by  the  bedside 
of  a  sick  man.  It  is  rare  to  find  so  many  paintings  of  merit 
in  the  same  church.  The  southern  porch,  consisting  of  four 
Composite  pilasters  supporting  a  triangular  pediment,  is  one  of 
the  most  complicated  specimens  of  elaborate  sculpture  in 
existence.  Many  distinguished  persons  were  buried  here; 
•  among  them,  Budceus,  the  restorer  of  Greek  literature  in 
France ;  the  philosopher  Gassendi ;  Henry  and  Adrien  de  Va- 
lois,  historians ;  and  Mile.  Scuderi. 

Near  this  church,  151,  rue  St.  Martin,  is  a  fine  old  hotel,  of 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  a  handsome  arched  entrance,  and 
an  interior  front  decorated  with  Ionic  pilasters. 

The  rue  aux  Ours  leads  to  the  rue  St.  Denis,  where,  at 
No.  181,  is 

St.  Leu  et  St.  Gilles,  1st  district  church  of  6th  arrondisse- 

.    ment. — On  the  spot  where  this  church  now  stands,  a  chapel 

was  erected  in  1236,  which;  in  1617,  becMne parochial*    The 
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buildiog  was  repaired  in  1320,  and  in  1611,  the  choir,  with 
its  aisles  and  chapels,  was  rebuilt.  The  front  is  gabled,  and 
flanked  by  two  square  spired  towers.  Above  the  pointed 
door-way  is  a  large  Saxon  window,  flanked  by  columns  sup- 
porting an  ogive.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir 
with  aisles ;  the  ribs  of  the  nave  unite  in  plain  bosses,  and 
spring  from  the  capitals  of  clustered  columns  originally  reach- 
ing to  the  ground,  but  barbarously  lopped  about  half-way 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  pictures.  In  the  aisle  to 
the  left  on  entering  the  original  span  of  the  arches  is  narrowed 
by  projecting  piers  ending  in  plain  pointed  arches.  In  the 
choir,  the  ribs  spring  from  the  Doric  capitals  of  very  lofty 
pilasters,  and  unite  in  a  highly-sculptured  pendant  boss.  The 
choir  is  higher  than  the  nave.  Some  canopies  and  brackets  with 
the  figures  of  Sts.  Gilles,  Peter,  Vincent  de  Paule,  Chrysostom, 
Leu,  Paul  Borromeo,  and  Austin,  adorn  the  piers  of  this  part 
of  the  church.  The  high  altar  was  raised  in  1780,  and  a 
chapel  constructed  underneath  by  the  knights  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  consisting  of  8  sepulchral  Doric  columns  without 
bases,  supporting  a  cupola  pierced  with  a  skylight.  Georges 
Cadoudal,  the  conspirator  under  the  Consulate,  when  pursued, 
contrived  to  conceal  himself  in  it  for  several  days.  This 
church  is  very  rich  in  relics ;  it  was  the  only  one  in  which 
the  priests  ventured  to  perform  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  on  the  day  of  her  horrible 
murder.  A  few  days  after  it  was  put  up  to  auction  as  national 
property,  and  bought  for  a  trifliog,  sum  by  two  Jews,  who 
converted  it  into  a  warehouse  for  saltpetre.  In  1802,  when 
the  churches  were  re-opened  for  the  Catholic  religion,  they  let 
it  for  3000  fr.  a-year,  and  subsequently  increased  it  to  1 0,000  fr., 
which  continued  till  1813,  when  the  City  repurchased  it  for 
209,312  fr.  Beginning  from  the  aisle  to  the  right,  we  find  the 
following  paintings  : — In  the  first  chapel  the  portrait  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  taken  after  death,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne; 
also  a  good  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  In  the  second  is  a  Vision  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Pi- 
cot,  and  St.  Lawrence  receiving  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  in 
the  3d,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis,  by  Marquet,  and  a  small 
painting  of  the  Presentation,  not  without  merit.  In  the  4th, 
St.  Leu  presented  with  the  mitre,  by  De  Vaines,  and  a  Pas- 
sion. The  5th,  being  the  Lady  Chapel,  has  lately  been  de- 
corated with  four  frescos,  by  Cybot.  The  first  represents  St. 
Leu  and  St.  Gilles  administering  the  Sacrament ;  the  second, 
Christ  imploring  forgiveness  for  mankind  before  the  throne  of 
God ;  the  third,  Christ  receiving  the  Scriptures  from  the  hands 
6f  the  Lord ;  aoid  the  fourth^  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
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from  Paradise.  In  the  6th  is  St.  Leu  blessing  m  inlMI^  liy 
doyet.  Some  old  stained  glass  by  Pinaigrier  is  in  the  window. 
Before  the  sacristy  is  a  line  Madonna  and  Infant  of  the  kalian 
school.  Next  we  see  a  curious  specimen  of  sculpture,  of  1003, 
in  three  compartments ;  the  middle  one  representing  the  Lord's 
Supper,  that  to  the  left  Judas  kissing  the  Saviour,  and  the 
one  to  the  right  the  Flagellation.  There  are  besides  in  the 
aisle  two  paintings  by  Delaval,  representing  the  Adult€»re^, 
abd  St.  Gilles  in  the  act  of  prayer ;  as  also  Christ  restoring 
sight  to  the  Blind,  by  Golson.  In  the  nave  are  : — St.  Lwi 
delivering  prisoners,  by  Degeorge ;  and  St.  Gilles  discovered 
in  his  retreat  by  the  king  of  the  Goths,  by  Monvoisin.  St.  Leu 
being  considered  a  healer  of  the  sick,  the  kings  of  France,  on 
their  accession,  used  to  visit  this  church  nine  days  in  sU€<se9- 
sion,  to  solicit  health  of  the  saint. 

Following  the  rue  St.  Denis,  we  find  at  No.  124,  the 

Go^R  Bat  AVE,  erected  by  a  company  of  Dutch  merchants 
in  1791. — ^The  principal  court  was  formerly  surrounded  witti 
Ionic  porticos  and  a  covered  gallery  ;  these  have  noW  beeii 
filled  with  shops.  This  structure  cost  more  than  1,800,000  fr.; 
and  if  the  revolution  had  not  prevented  the  complete  exeeutkHi 
9f  the  plan,  it  would  have  formed  a  maghificent  monument. 

The  visitor  may  now  turn  into  the  rue  des  Lombards^  whi<^ 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  commercial  streets  of 
old  Paris ;  a  narrow  street  to  his  right  will  lead  to  the 

Tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  laBoucherie,  erected  in  1 508-22. 
— ^this  is  the  only  part  retuaining  of  the  church  of  that  name^ 
which  was  demolished  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  oc- 
cupied the  area  of  the  present  market.  This  magnificent  tower, 
which  is  1 56  feet  in  height,  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
spire  30  feet  high,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  purest  and  Aiosl 
precious  relics  of  Gothic  architecture  extant.  The  turret  at 
the  north-western  angle,  the  battlement  at  the  summit,  and  its 
profuse  and  graceful  tracery,  are  its  principal  features.  II  has 
been  pmrclu^d  by  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  Will  shortly, 
it  is  stated^  receive  a  powerful  apparatus  of  recent  invention, 
from  which  all  the  adjoining  streets  are  to  receive  a  better  and 
more  convenient  light  than  from  gas.  The  market  estab)isfae4 
at  its  foot  is  for  the  sale  of  old  clothes  and  linen. 


The  visitor  will  enter  this  arrondissement  from  the  liie  des 
Arcis,  and,  proceeding  np  the  rue  St.  Martin,  will  find,  at  No.  2, 

St.  Merri,  parish  church  of  the  7th  arrondissement. — This 
church  was  Originally  a  small  chapd  dedicated  to  St.  Pierrt- 
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des-Bois,  near  which  St.  Mederic  or  St.  Merri  died  in  700.  In 
1200,  the  church,  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  chapel,  took 
ior  its  patron  St.  Merri,  whose  relics  it  contained.  The  pre- 
sent edifice  was  begun  in  1520,  but  not  finished  till  1612. 
The  western  front  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  florid 
Gothic,  of  the  date  1520.  The  principal  entrance  is  pointed, 
and  flanked  by  two  lofty  buttresses,  adorned  with  pinnacled 
tracery,  expanding  in  rich  canopies  below,  thus  forming  heads 
of  niches  in  which  are  placed  the  twelve  Apostles  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation.  Above  is  a  large  crockeled  window.  To 
the  north  is  a  beautiful  octagonal  turret,  and  to  the  south  a 
modern  square  one,  the  Doric  and  Corinthian  design  of  which 
unfortunately  spoils  the  whole.  The  two  lateriJ  doors  are  equally 
well  adorned  with  elaborate  Gothic  tracery.  In  the  rue  du 
Cloitre  St.  Merri  is  the  gabled  front  of  the  northern  transept. 
The  interior  is  cruciform,  with  double  aisles,  and  bears  a  later 
date.  The  transepts  have  fine  rose  windows.  In  most  of  the 
windows  are  specimens  of  old  stained  glass,  interspersed  with 
some  modem.  The  junctures  of  the  vaulting,  mouldings,  and 
piers,  are  all  without  capitals ;  in  the  chapels  of  the  choir  are 
curious  large  circular  pillars  with  bands  for  capitals,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  is  covered 
with  florid  tracery.  The  first  chapel  of  the  aisle  to  the  right 
on  entering,  erected  in  1754,  is  that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  it 
communicates  with  the  aisle  by  three  circular  aiches,  and  is 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  three  cupolas  pierced 
with  skylights.  It  contains  a  good  picture,  by  Colson,  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  during  the  plague  at  Milan,  and  another  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  by  Peron.  The  altar-piece  represents  the 
Saviour  with  the  two  Apostles,  Andrew  and  Peter.  On  one  of 
the  piers  of  the  arches  are  a  Holy  Family,  and  the  portrait  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paule.  Over  the  lateral  doors  are  alti-rilievi, 
and  at  the  entrances  are  two  plaster  statues,  St.  Sebastian,  by 
Debay,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Laitie.  Next  is  the  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Suffrages,  with  Gothic  carving  in  oak.  In 
the  following  transept  is  St.  Peter  prating,  and  Chiist  at  the 
well  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  In  the  third  chapel  is  St. 
Martin  sharing  his  cloak  with  a  poor  man ,  in  the  4th,  the 
Assumption,  in  the  5th,  St.  Germam  blessing  Sle.  Genevieve, 
by  Picot ;  in  the  6th,  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Bernard,  by  Ro- 
bert (1730);  the  stained  glass  in  the  window  is  by  Pinaigrier. 
The  8th  chapel  contains  an  Annunciation,  and  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  This  and  the  following  chapel  have  some  good 
ancient  stained  glass  in  the  windows,  representing  sacred  sub- 
jects. The  loth  chapel,  painted  in  fresco  by  Lehmann,  re- 
presents the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Institution  of 
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GonfessioD,  the  Adoration  of  Saints,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  det- 
flcending  upon  the  Apostles.  The  1 1th,  painted  hy  Amaury 
Duval,  contains  subjects  relating  to  St.  Philomene ;  the  1 2tn^ 
by  Chasseriau,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of  Egypt;  the  13t|^, 
by  Lepaulle,  contains  the  portrait  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule, 
and  the  same  saint  a  slave  in  Africa.  In  the  following  northern 
transept  is  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  praying,  by  Vanloo ;  also  4 
large  painting  of  a  miraculous  discovery  of  stolen  church- 
treasure  by  a  curate  of  St.  Merri ;  then  the  Sacred  Host  ap- 
pearing to  St.  Merri.  In  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  the 
visitor  will  remark  the  panel  of  the  altar-table,  a  valuable 
painting  on  wood,  probably  of  the  I4th  century,  represent- 
ing that  saint  as  a  shepherdess  ;  a  wolf  fawns  upon  her.  Id 
the  next  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  sculptured  in  marblffl 

This  church  is  remarkable  for  the  obstinate  resistance  mad^ 
in  it  and  the  adjoming  streets,  in  1832,  to  Louis  Philippe's 
troops. 

The  Fontaine  Maubui^e,  built  in  1733,  is  at  the  comer  of 
the  rues  St.  Martin  and  Maubuee,  which  latter  leads  lo  the  small 
rue  Transnonain,  which  has  acquired  melancholy  celebrity 
from  a  conflict  between  the  people  and  the  troops  in  April,  1 834 . 

In  this  arrondissement  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  old  hotels  in  Paris,  and  the  visitor  ipust  pass 
among  the  narrow  streets,  of  which  this  quarter  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed,  if  he  would  have  an  idea  of  what  Paris  was 
one  or  two  centuries  ago.  No.  32,  rue  Michel  le  Con^te,  and 
No.  63,  in  the  adjoinmg  rue  St.  Avoye,  which  is  a  contmuatioa 
of  the  rue  du  Temple,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Hotel  de  St.  Aignan,  57,  rue  St.  Avoye,  is  amagni- 
pcent  edifice  built  by  Le  Muet.  Its  Corinthian  s^rchitecture  is 
pure  and  of  fine  proportions,  though  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
now  spoiled  by  two  stories  having  been  added  to  the  original 
building.  On  its  site  stood  the  house  where  the  Connets^))^ 
Anne  de  Montmorency  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  battle  of 
St.  Denis,  Nov.  12,  1507.  Henry  11.  often  resided  here  ;  and 
it  was  then  called  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency. 

On  passing  eastward  by  the  rue  des  Vieilles-Haudriettes,  t^i^ 
visitor  will  find,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Chaume, 

The  Fontaine  de  la  Naiade,  rebuilt  in  1775,  and  adorned 
With  a  fine  bas-relief  of  a  naiad  lying  among  rushes,  by  Mignot. 

In  rue  du  Chaume,  at  No.  12,  is  the  Gothic  entrance  to  th^ 

ficoLE  Natioi^a^,e  des  Chartes.  (See  p.  1 14.)  This  entrance  is 
situated  under  the  spired  turrets  forming  part  of  what  formerly 
was  the  palace  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  and  is  now  the 

Hotel  des  Aucuives  Nationales,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
in  the  rue  du  Paradis.— The  Hotel  de  Soubise  was  built  up<» 
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the  she  of  9  maQsio^  beloqgiiig  to  the  Conit^table  de  Cpsson  ^ 
and,  afl^F  passing  through  the  fomily  of  the  Guises^  became"^ 
property  or  the  Rohans  in  1 697 .  The  old  builidii^  extends  (^ 
a  great  deptti,  and  with  its  grands  et  petits  appartements^  as 
w^U  as  the  gardens,  constit\ited  the  proud  residence  of  a  fupihjf 
whose  motto  was,  '*  Roi  je  ne  suis ;  Prince  ne  daigne ;  Roha^ 
je  suis."  The  spacious  court  is  enclosed  by  a  portico,  ol 
coupled  Composite  columns.  The  principal  body  is  composed 
of  a  central  pavilion  of  two  stories,  and  ^^igs  of  one  storv 
only,  ornamented  with  coupled  Composite  columns,  coutinuel 
along  the  lower  stpry  of  the  pavilion,  the  upper  story  of  yhicl 
displays  coupled  Cormthian  columns  crowned  with  a  pediment 
bearing  recumbent  sts^tues.  Other  statues  adorn  the  wings, 
The  principal  court  is  laid  qut  in  smTill  gardens ;  the  Ecole  des 
Vhaties  (see  p.  U4)is  installed  in  the  puildings  of  the  seconq 
court.  Behind  the  princip^  body  is  a  stiH  larger  court,  ii^ 
which  elegant  new  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of 
1,000,000  fr.,  but  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  tQ 
admit  of  description.  The  thorough  alter^itions  now  in  progress 
are  the  cause  of  this  estahlishnient  being  for  the  time  totall]^ 
closed  to  the  public.  The  decorations  pf  most  of  the  apar^ 
roents  remain;  the  gilded  orn^^paenls  are  very  abundant  and 
^xcee(]ingly  beautiful,  and  tbe  paintings  of  the  ceilings  an4 
panels  are  of  great  n^erit.  Thp  principal  saloon  of  the  grand^ 
appartemenis  is  a  model  of  the  taste  of  1730;  it  now  fonns 
the  library  of  t^e  arc}iives,  and  contains  a  valuable  bronze 
clpck,  with  fine  copies  pf  the  *♦  E|ay  "  and  "  Night"  of  Michael 
A|^elo,  as  well  as  a  large  table  pf  the  same  date.  In  the 
pewits  appartemenfs  is  a  window  looking  into  the  rue  du 
(Ifaaume,  belonging  to  the  boudoir  of  a  Duchess  de  Guise,  onc^ 
the  owner  of  the  palace,  from  whence  it  is  said  her  lover  prep 
eipitated  himself  into  the  street  on  the  approach  of  the  Duke, 
After  the  revolution  of  1789,  sopue  families  of  noble  birth,  wh^ 
had  suffered  by  the  times,  were  lodged  here  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon; and  in  1809  the  \vhole  edifice  was,  consecrated  to  the 
iireservation  of  the  archives  of  the  nation.  This  precious  cot 
ection  originated  with  the  National  Assembly  in  1789,  andtp 
\i  were  afterwards  joined,  besides  ^1  the  acts  and  procfs-verr 
^ux  of  the  legislature,  the  domanial  ai^d  administrative  ar- 
chives, the  charters  and  other  documents  of  the  monastic  bodies, 
public  papers  relatmg  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  the 
country,  ^s  well  as  several  otjier  objects  of  value  and  r^irity, 
In  1810,  11,  12,  all  tl^e  riches  of  the  archives  of  the  countries 
conquered  by  Napoleon  were  deposited  here ;  but  these  were 
taken  away  by  the  allied  troops  aftei*  the  fall  of  tl\e  Emperpr. 
The  ancient  nobility,  also,  on  their  return  from  emigration. 
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demanded  and  obtained  their  title-deeds,  which  had  been  se- 
questrated during  the  revolution.  The  collection  at  present  is 
formed  into  six  sections.  The  legislative  section  contains  all 
the  acts  of  the  legislature,  &c.,  forming  a  collection  of  7,000 
cartons.  The  administrative  section  comprises  all  the  papers 
emanating  from  the  public  authorities ;  among  which  are  the 
arrets  du  conseil  from  1593  to  1791;  the  whole  in  40,000 
cartons.  The  historical  section  is  formed  of  the  tresor  des 
chartes  from  the  12th  century  to  1789,  the  historical  monu- 
ments, and  the  titles  and  charters  of  the  monastic  bodies,  in- 
cluding a  document  said  to  be  the  original  diploma  of  founda- 
tion granted  by  Childebert  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pros,  and  similar  documents  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis 
by  Dagobert,  Glotaire,  and  Glovis  II.  Besides  Ihese  it  contains 
the  archives  of  the  military  and  religious  orders,  those  relating 
to  public  instruction,  to  genealogy,  &c.  The  number  of  car- 
tons is  5436.  The  topographical  section  consists  of  all  the 
maps  and  surveys  authorised  by  the  state,  to  the  number  of 
4616.  The  domanial  section  has  the  title-deeds  of  princes, 
nobles,  and  public  bodies,  deeds  of  sequestration,  &c.,  in 
26,000  cartons.  The  judicial  section,  kept  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  contains  all  the  acts,  decrees,  and  records  of  the  pai'- 
liaments  and  other  courts  of  the  kingdom,  in  63,000  cartons. 
Besides  these  sections  a  library  of  14,000  volumes  is  attached 
to  the  archives,  in  which  aie  to  be  kept  the  volumes  of  the 
Records  Commission  of  England,  presented  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  most  interesting  objects  are  the  famous  iron 
chest,  made  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  the 
seals  and  golden  bulls  of  the  papal  decrees,  the  keys  of  the 
Bastille,' the  silver  keys  of  Namur  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  the 
famous  Livre  Rouge  found  at  VersaUles,  the  testaments  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  the  journal  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  minute  of  the  Droits  de  Tllonune,  the  plate  of  the  assignats, 
medals  of  the  Empire,  the  standards  of  the  metre,  gramme, 
and  decagramme,  in  platina,  autograph  letters  of  Napoleon, 
and  among  them  the  one  written  by  him  to  Louis  XVIII., 
together  with  a  numerous  collection  of  other  curious  objects. 
This  interesting  establishment  would  be  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
from  the  antiquarian,  containing  as  it  does  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  records  extending  over  a  period  of  1200  years.  It 
was  long  erroneously  supposed  that  most  of  the  oldest  and 
most  valuable  archives  of  the  French  monarchy  had  been  car- 
ried to  England  in  the  15lh  century,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower; 
it  has  been,  however,  ascertained  that  during  that  period  oif 
confusion  they  were  preserved  in  the  monasteries,  and  escaped 
^together  the  rapacity  of  the  invaders. 
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Behind  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  rue  d'Orleans,  is 
St.  Francois  d'Assise,  second  district  church  of  the  seventh 
arrondisseraent. — The  exterior  and  interior  are  both  plain.  It 
was  the  chapel  of  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  founded  in  1623. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  and  one  aisle ;  the  galleries  opening 
into  the  aisle,  from  whence  the  frateniity  formerly  heard 
service,  still  remain.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  some  good 
paintings  which  it  contains,  namely :  Noah's  Sacrifice,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Franque,  St.  John  writing  the  Apoca- 
lypse, by  Trezel,  a  Crucifixion,  St.  Louis  visiting  his  soldiers 
sick  of  the  plague,  by  Scheffer,  St.  Francois  d'Assise  before 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  by  Gaillot,  the  same  saint  before  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  by  Lordon,  and  Christ  attheColunm,  by  Degeorges. 
A  small  Crticifixion,  near  the  entrance,  to  the  left,  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  At  the  entrance  of  the  choir  is,  on  the  left 
hand,  a  very  remarkable  kneeling  figure  of  the  patron  saint, 
in  his  monastic  dress,  of  grey  marble ;  the  hands  and  head  are 
of  white  marble.  Opposite  to  it  is  one  of  St.  Denis.  Behind 
the  altar  in  the  choir  are  several  large  paintings ;  the  best  of 
which  are  Christ  appearing  to  St.  Catherine,  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  stigmata  of  the  Crucifixion,  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
at  Milan,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Guerin,  and  the  Communion 
of  St.  Theresa.  In  the  aisle  on  the  east  of  the  nave  are  two 
beautiful  little  pictures  by  the  side  of  the  altar  of  the  Virgin, 
representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  The  chapel  of  St. .  Francis  possesses  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  saint.  In  the  windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel  are 
the  twelve  Apostles  in  stained  glass.  A  fine  organ  will  be 
remarked  over  the  entrance. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  Vieille  du  Temple  is  the 
Imprimerie  Nationale,  formerly  the  Palais  Cardinal. — 
Thisholel,  erected  in  1712,  was  the  property  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Rohan,  so  famous  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  whose 
intriguing  spirit  brought  so  much  unmerited  odium  on  the  un- 
fortunate Marie  Antoinette.  In  this  hotel  took  place  the  scenes 
described  ui  the  Memoires  of  Mme  Campan.  The  building 
itself  is  not  remarkable  for  ai'chitectural  beauty ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  principal  court  is  a  tree  of  liberty,  planted  in  1848.  The 
Imprimerie  Nationale,  formerly  Imprimerie  Royale,  was  first 
established  by  Francis  I.  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  entresol  of  the 
long  gallery ;  in  1792  a  portion  of  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Elysee  Bourbon,  under  the  name  Imprimerie  du  Bulletin  des 
lois;  but  the  two  branches  were  again  united  in  1795,  and 
established  in  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  or  de  Penthievre,  now 
the  Bank  of  France ;  it  was  finally  transferred  to  the  present 
locality  in  1 809 .    At  that  time,  when  government  papers  were 
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printed  here  for  half  Europe,  there  were  .300  hand-presses 
constantly  eniplbyed.  buring  Ihe  revolution  of  l&do,  the 
fikoh  broke  into  thisotlice.  and  among  them  printers  trom  other 
^tablishments^  who  destroyed  the  steam-presses,  thinking 
thereby  to  enforce  a  return  to  hancl-lahoiir.  tn  i84B,  the 
l^tablishment  was  sj^ared,andass'uthed  its  present  name.  Go- 

Ihere,  for  the 
departmenb, 
\eT  of  Oriental 
.  About  750 
50  boys,  are 
I  hours  daily, 
aiy.  After  30 
^00  fr.,  and  & 
jd  for  a  sick- 
,  and  the  wo- 
neht  is  undei* 
service,  who 
r  is  conducted 
I  typography, 
int  alphabets, 
the  Assyrian 
actised  in  the 
next;  about 
room,  a  long 
IS  upwards  of 
els  of  350,000 
he  printing  of 
3s  of  cards,  is 
;  the  huml)er 
ufacturei*s-are 
.    At  the  end 

_  ^ ,  ._ _..^  ...    „jier,by  David 

a  Augers,  the  same  which  served  as  a  model  for  that  erected 
at  Strasburg  in  1 840.  The  plaster  casts  of  the  bas-reliefs  %hioh 
adorn  the  pedestal  of  ibe  latter  arie  here  placed  on  the  sur- 
f:6uDding  walls.  On  the  ground-floor  of  an  adjoining  wing  is 
the  form-room,  ah  immense  gallery  Blled  with  compositions  in 
type,  ready  to  be  printed  off  as  may  be  required,  ^hfe  forms 
dr  typ^s  of  government  papers  iare  kept  here  for  a  long  lime 
.after  they  are  used,  arid  fuUy  20,000  forms  are  thus  preserved. 
The  steam-press  room  contains  ah  engine  which  i^orks  three, 
and  occasionally  four,  printing-machines,  equivalent  to  26 
hand-presses.  There  is  also  a  drying-machine,  worked  by 
iteanl,  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,  and  ah  ingenious  apparatus 
lor  cutting  the  edges  of  papers,   tables,  &c.    the  various 
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^l^eratkms  of  moistening  the  paper,  sewing  and  binding,  will 
attract  attention.  There  are  also  8  machines  tot  ruling  paper. 
The  lithographic  department  is  not  visible  to  strangers ;  the 
principal  work  it  has  now  in  hand  is  the  reproduction  of  fae^ 
similes  of  monastic  manuscripts.  The  Imprimerie  Nationale, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  modern  matrices,  possesses 
^80  several  typographical  curiosities  ;  the  most  interesting  is 
the  Gree  du  Roi,  being  a  complete  set  of  matrices  of  Greek 
characters  engraved  by  order  of  Francis  L,  and  so  perfect  in 
form,  thai  the  University  of  Cambridge  applied  for  a  fount  of 
them  in  1692.  The  oriental  books>  with  coloured  margins, 
pad  other  splendid  specimens  of  typography,  unique  in  their 
kind,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  executed  elsewhere,  are  also 
deserving  of  remark.  When  Pope  Pius  Vll.  visited  ttie  Print- 
ihgMDffice,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  printed  and  presented  to 
him  in  i  50  languages ;  and,  before  he  returned  to  his  carriage, 
se  received  a  copy  of  the  collection  ready  bound.  There  is  t 
cfl^inet  containing  speciniens  of  typc^raphy  executed  here^ 
which,  even  to  a  mere  observer,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
sights  in  Paris.  The  authors  of  woiks  of  real  utility,  the 
printing  of  which  could  not  remunerate  private  enterprise,  may 
obtain  their  being  printed  here  at  the  expense  of  govemmenti 
the  receipts  of  this  establishment  are  about  2,800,000  fr.;  the 
^expenses  2,700,000  fr.  For  permission  to  inspect  it,  written 
M)plicatioa  must  be  made,  a  day  or  two  beforehand,  to  ^.  Le 
pirecteur  de  VlmprimBrie  Nationale,  who  appoints  ah  hour  on 
Thursdays  for  the  visitor,  which  must  be  punctually  kept, 
m  order  that  the  superintendent  may  conduct  all  visitors  at 
the  same  time,  and  thus  be  saved  any  unnecessary  trouble* 
The  gentlemen  appointed  to  this  task  take  a  pleasure  in  ex- 
l^laining  all  the  minutiae  of  the  art,  and  in  answering  ahy 
questions  a  visitor  might  be  prompted  to  ask. 

At  the  comer  of  the  me  des  Francs-Bourgews,  so  called  from 
certain  fl^ee  tenements  held  in  it  in  former  days  by  burgesses 
not  enrolled  fai  Paris,  will  be  seen  one  of  those  elegant  turrets 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  parts  of  Pari^. 
fiear  this  turret  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  only 
brbther  of  Charles  VI.,  on  Nov.,  20,  1407,  was  perpetrated,  (t) 

(i)  The  Duke  had  been  supping  with  the  Queen  at  the  Hdtel 
Barbette,  and  was  going  to  the  Hotel  St.  Paul,  on  a  pretended 
summons  from  the  King,  brought  by  a  person  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  wiis  mounted  ou  a  mule,  fol- 
lowed by  two  equerries  on  one  horse,  a  page,  and  three  foot- 
men carrying  flambcauiL.  On  arriving  opposite  a  house,  called 
L'image  Notre  Dame,  he  was  attacked  by  is  armed  men,  headed 
by  Raoul  d'Ootonville,  a  Norman  gentleman.     The  horse  of  the 
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an  event  which  gave  rise  to  the  bloody  feud  so  disastrous  to 
France,  and  which  led  to  its  occupation  by  the  English. 

The  stranger  will  find,  at  7,  rue  de  Paradis,  or  18,  rue  des 
Blancs  Manteaux,  a  large  edifice,  the  central  establishment  of 
the  Mont  de  Piete  (See  p.  138),  and  at  No.  14  the  church  of 

Notre  Dame  des  Blancs  Manteaux,  first  district  church  of 
7  th  arrondissement,  formerly  the  chapel  of  a  religious  house 
where  one  of  the  mendicant  orders,  called  the  Blancs  Man- 
teaux, from  their  dress,  or  the  Svrviteurs  de  la  Vierge  Marie, 
established  themselves  in  1258.  In  1297,  another  mendicant 
order,  the  GuillemiteSy  replaced  them  by  order  of  the  Pope ; 
and,  in  1618,  these  were  united  to  a  Benedictine  order,  and 
the  monastery  and  chapel  were  rebuilt.  A  street  now  tra- 
verses the  site  of  the  monastery ;  the  left  wing  of  the  house 
No.  25,  rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois,  formed  part  of  it.  The 
present  church,  a  mean  building  externally,  but  of  an  elegant 
style  of  Corinthian  architecture  within,  was  the  chapel  of 
the  convent.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  aisles,  and  a  cir- 
cular choir ;  it  has  an  arched  roof,  with  lateral  windows, 
and  is  lofty  and  well  lighted. .  The  frieze  is  adoraed  with 
emblems  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  with  monograms  of  various 
saints.  The  organ  is  in  a  remarkable  position  behind  the  high 
altar.  Facing  the  aisle  to  the  left,  is  a  good  picture  of  Jesus 
washing  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  by  Latil.  On  the  wall  of 
the  aisle  are  three  frescoes  by  Lafond ;  viz.  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Benedict  with  St. 
Scholastica,  his  sister.  Following  the  aisle  are  seen  the  Mi- 
racle of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  by  Andran ;  (1683)  Christ  curing 
a  possessed  man,  by  Frosse ;  Mary  anointing  the  feet  of  the 

equerries  ran  away,  and  the  Duke  was  set  upon  by  the  band 
crying  :  "  Amort!"  "  I  am  the  Duke  of  Orleans!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  It  is  you  whom  we  want,"  replied  the  murderers,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  battle-axe  cut  off  his  bridle-hand.  Several 
blows  of  swords  and  clubs  succeeding  each  other,  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  defended  himself  on  his  knees,  parrying  for  some 
time  the  attacks  with  his  arm.  "  Qu'est  ceci?  D'ou  vient  ceci?" 
he  exclaimed  from  time  to  time.  At  length,  a  blow  from  a  club 
dashed  out  his  brains.  A  man,  whose  face  was  covered  witli  a 
scarlet  hood,  came  out  of  the  house,  and  with  a  club  struck  the 
dead  body,  saying,  "  Eteignez  tout ;  allons-nous-en ;  il  est  mort." 
They  then  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  concealed, 
and  took  to  flight.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  a  few  days  afterwards 
lied  from  Paris,  having  confessed  to  the  Duke  de  Berri  that  the 
deed  had  been  done  by  his  order,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  having  placed  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy's  picture 
among  those  of  his  mistresses.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  after- 
wards assassinated  at  the  bridge  of  Montereau  by  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 
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Saviour.  In  the  right  aisle  is  an  Assumption,  by  Dejeaone 
(1740);  a  Holy  Family,  by  Copinet ;  and  the  Archangel  crushing 
the  Demon.  Next  is  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  lately 
constructed.  Facing  the  aisle  is  a  beautiful  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  Bralle ;  next  to  it,  an  Annunciation,  by  Das,, 
and  over  the  entrance  is  a  large  and  veiy  splendid  picture  of 
the  burial  of  St.  Petronilla,  of  the  school  of  Guercino.  Little 
is  known  concerning  this  painting,  one  of  the  finest  in  any  of 
the  Parisian  churches,  farther  than  it  was  given  to  the  church 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  edifice  to  Catholic  worship,, 
and  that  it  came  from  Versailles. 

Opposite  the  rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux  is  the 

MARCHig  DES  Blancs  Manteaux. — ^This  small  market,  whicljt 
is  flanked  by  the  Ecole  Primaire  Mnnkipale  pour  les  Israe- 
lites, lately  constructed,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  convent 
des  Filles  Hospitalieres  de  St.  Gervais,  was  opened  in  1819. 
Two  semicircular  fountains  graced  with  two  well-executed 
bulls'  heads  in  bronze  adorn  the  walls  of  the  second  halle. 

At  No.  51,  rue  Vieille  du  Temple,  is 

The  Hotel  de  Hollande  (so  called  from  being  the  Dcrfcft 
Ambassador's  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.),  built  by  Cottard,  a 
fine  hotel,  richly  ornamented  in  the  old  style.  The  caryatides 
that  support  the  pediment  of  the  front  are  graceful ;  and  on  . 
the  compartments  of  the  walls  surrounding  the  court  may  still 
be  seen  four  dials  and  some  astronomical  diagrams  faintly 
traced,  with  Latin  inscriptions.  In  the  first  court,  over  the 
gateway,  is  a  bas-relief,  the  Finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus ; 
on  the  urn  of  the  Tiber  is  the  date  1660.  The  gates  have  fine 
old  oak  carvings.     It  was  once  inhabited  by  Beaumarchais. 

The  stranger  will  not  regret  following  the  rue  des  Francs. 
Bourgeois,  on  quitting  the  rue  Vieille  du  Temple ;  he  will  find 
it  to  contain  some  magnificent  mansions  of  sufficient  interest 
to  repay  his  excursion.  No.  15  is  an  hotel  of  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.;  No.  7,  Hdtel  de  Jeanne  d'Alhret,  of  the  days  of 
Louis  XV.;  and  No.  12  may  also  be  noticed  as  the  residence  c^ 
the  Dukes  de  Roquelaure,  a  few  traces  of  whose  grandeur  yet 
remain,  in  the  quarters  of  the  gendarmerie  who  now  occupy 
it.     At  the  comer  of  the  rue  Pavee  stands 

The  Hotel  de  Lamoignon,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
residences  of  the  old  nobility.  It  is  of  the  same  date  as  the 
centre  of  the  Tuileries ;  its  front  is  adorned  with  fine  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  in  the  pediments  over  the  wings  are  shield* 
with  stags*  heads,  the  horns  held  by  angels ;  heads  of  hounds,  &e^ 
A  beautiful  balcony  in  the  northern  wing,  and  a  curious  square 
turret  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  should  be  remarked. 

In  the  rae  Pavee,  at  No.  3,  is  the  Hdtel  de  la  Houze,  and 
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Siere  also  stood  the  Hdteh  de  Gaucher ^  de  Chdtillon^  and 
Uerbouvitle,  or  de  Savoisi.  The  modern  part  of  the  prisou 
of  La  Force,  formerly  the  hotel  (as  already  mentioned)  of  th0 
t)uc  de  La  Force,  is  perceived  in  it  about  midway,  at  No ^  9,2, 
remarkable  for  the  forbidding  appearance  its  ponderous  vel^ 
ioiciilated  rustics  impart  to  it ;  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  iVout;eWe  Force,  in  the  rue  Traversiere  (see  p.  86) 
this  building  will  shortly  be  demolished,  the  rue  du  Roi  de 
Siciie  leads  to  the  MarcM  St.  Jean,  no  longer  however  used 
as  a  market.  Here  stood  the  house  of  Pierre  de  Craouj 
fazed  io  the  ground  in  consequence  of  his  attack  on  the  Genne- 
table  de  Clisson.    An  old  fountain  and  guard-house  still  exist. 

In  the  rue  des  Billettes,  No.  16,  leadii^  from  the  rue  de  la 
Verrerie,  which  opens  into  this  place,  is 

The  Lutheran  Church  (Eglise  des  Cannes) — This  church, 
built  in  1745,  after  the  designs  of  Frere  Claude,  a  Domimcafl) 
lonnerly  belonged  to  a  body  of  Carmelite  friars.  In  1790  the 
convent  was  suppressed,  and  in  1808  the  church  was  bought 
by  the  City  of  Paris,  and  given,  about  four  years  after^  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  4^he  front  is  composed 
pf  l)orie  and  Ionic  pilasters  surmounted  by  a  pediment i  The 
interior  is  Ionic ;  it  is  lofty,  fitted  up  with  pews,  and  has  an 
organ.  In  the  vestry  are  several  good  pictures,  presenled  by 
the  late  Gen.  Rapp,  and  other  prolestants.  Service  is  per- 
iormed  on  Sundays,  at  12  in  French,  and  at  2  in  German. 
Adjoining  the  church  is  a  srnall  court,  still  possessing  some 
remnants  of  a  Gothic  portico  i)eionging  to  the  old  monastery. 

Passing  by  the  rue  des  Deux  Portes,  the  visitor  will  observe 
in  the  rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  corner  of  the  rue  du  Coq,  a 
house  and  circular  turret  of  the  1 6th  century,  then  inhaMted 
by  the  author  Scarron  and  his  wife,  afterwards  the  edebrated 
Madame  de  Maintenon. 


EI9HTH  AKKOXrDISSSlffBXrT. 

NORTHERN  PORTION. 

On  entering  this  arrondissement  by  the  rue  du  Faubourg  du 
Temple,  the  visitor  will  cross  the  canal  by  a  bridge  with  'irm 
arches,  constructed  for  foot  passengers,  after  the  Venetian 
style,  to  allow  free  passage  to  boats.  It  has  twenty  steps, 
and  is  flanked  at  each  end  by  solid  masonry  with  cast-iron 
gas-lamp-posts.  It  is  situated  between  two  other  bridges  Ibr 
carriages,  turning  on  pivots. 

Massing  through  the  rue  Folic  Mericourt,  he  vdU  enter  the  rue 
Pophicourt,  and  find,  at  No.  62^  a  militai-y  hospital,  and  a 
fountain  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  opposite  which  is 
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St.  AMBR6I8C,  2d  district  church  of  8th  arrondisseinent. — 
ftu^  church,  built  for  a  eonyeat  of  aum,  called  the  Annoiv- 
ciisd^y  ia  1639,  was  et^ar^  ia  1802,  aad  annexed  to  the 
l^uish  of  Ste.  Marguerite.  Its  front  is  composed  of  four  Doric 
jl^asters  crowaed  with  a  moulded  attic  aad  |Msdimeat.  the 
lateHor  consists  ojf  a  nave,  choir,  and  side  aisles.  A  large 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  opening  mto  the  aisle  to  the  left  oa  ea- 
leriag,  cmitaias  a  valuable  Aaauaciation,  by  Halle  .(1659)> 
ahd  on  the  same  side  in  the  nave  are  a  St.  John  tiie  Baptist  and 
a  CrucilTixion  painted  ia  fresco.  At  the  entrance  of  the  choir 
aftesurrection,  by  Peron,  the  angel  announcing  the  tVesurrectioa 
of  Christ,  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Jouy.  Statues  ef 
the  Vir^  aad  St.  Ambroise  are  placed  ia  aiches  oa  either  side 
bf  the  high  altar.  Over  the  altar  is  a  picture  of  St.  Ambroise 
j^botecliag  aa  Ariaa  from  his  persecutors,  by  Wafflard,  aad 
OB  the  left,  Jesus  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Lain ;  both  passable 
Mctures  ot  the  modem  French  school.  A  modem  fresco  by 
JoUiytl,  representing  Christ  inspiring  the  Apostles,  occuj^es 
^e  front  wall  of  the  choir.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  on 
entering  are  a  remarkable  tcce  Homo  aad  a  Magdalen^  of  the 
school  of  Mignard. 
Behind  St.  Ambroise,  in  the  Avenue  Parmentier,  is  the 
AbXttoib  de  PopmcouRT,  or  de  M^nilmontant,  the  finest 
Mdlarg^t  in  its  acc<Nnmodations  of  the  Ave  establisbments  ef 
me  kind  in  Paris.  It  was  erected  in  1810,  and  consists  of  2# 
piles  oi  building,  on  a  sloping  ground,  and  withia  a  walled 
eaclosure  645  feet  by  570.  In  front  of  the  abattoir  is  AsmaU 
|iiuited  promenade,  and,  at  the  entrance,  are  two  pavilions^ 
contalnii^  the  bureaux,  of  the  administration  and  an  oetr<M- 
pflice.  To  the  r^ht  and  left  of  the  central  court,  438  feet  ia 
ieagih  W  291  ia  breadth,  are  four  immease  slaughter^iouses,. 
teparated  by  a  road  crossing  the  enclosure;  they  are  eadi 
Ui  ieet  long  by  96  broad,,  and  include  Respectively  a  flagged 
fcourt,  on  each  side  of  which  are  eight  slaughter-houses  for 
the  use  of  the  butchei*s,  60  in  number,  by  whom  the  keys  are 
Jjepl.  Each  slaughter-house  is  lit  and  ventilated  from  arcades 
in  ^e  front  walls.  Above  are  spacious  attics  for  drying  the 
S^ns  and  preparing  the  tallow;  and  to  preserve  coolness  a 
considerable  projection  has  been  given  to  the  roofe.  iBehind 
ihese  slaughter-houses  are  two  ranges  of  sheds,  containing 
^eep-pens,  and  at  the  extremities  are  eight  stables  for  about 
400  oxen;  ^ch  o!  these  buildings  contains  a  loft  for  forage. 
These  aiasses  of  building  form  the  sides  of  the  courts.  At  the 
end  is  a  commodious  watering-place,  and  pens  for  cattle, 
hesides  two  detached  buildings^  each  traversed  by  a  broad 
corridor,  which  comnumicates  uith  foui*  melting-houses,  bdow 
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which  are  cellars,  containing  coolers.  Beyond  these,  parallel 
with  the  outer  wall,  are  two  buildings  raised  on  cellars,  in 
which  the  skins  are  kept,  and  near  them,  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance, is  a  double  reservoir  for  water,  228  feet  in  length,  built 
in  solid  masonry,  and  resting  on  arches  which  form  stands  for 
carts.  There  is  also  a  tripme,  or  building  for  washing  and  boil- 
ing tripe  and  calves'  feet.  Cattle  and  sheep,  on  entering  Paris, 
are  immediately  driven  to  one  of  the  abattoirs,  and  there  kept 
at  the  cost  of  the  butcher ;  the  meat  is  taken  to  the  shops  dur- 
ing the  night  before  4  o'clock  a.m.,  and  the  men  are  not 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  clothes  they 
wear  at  the  abattoirs.  The  slaughterings  vaiy  in  amount  here, 
but  may  be  estimated  at  the  weekly  average  of  800  oxen, 
300  cows,  600  calves,  and  3,000  sheep.  The  establishment 
is  superintended  by  a  resident  inspector  of  police,  and  a 
market-inspector;  it  gives  employment  and  lodging,  inde- 
pendently of  the  butchers  and  their  servants,  to  18  employes 
with  their  families.  The  visitor  will  remark  the  cleanliness 
which  prevails  here,  so  difficult  to  be  maintained  in  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kind.  Strangers  are  readily  admitted  on  appli- 
cation at  the  porter's  lodge. 

The  rue  St.  Maur  leads  from  this  into  the  rue  de  la  Roquette. 
Near  the  end  of  the  street  he  will  be  struck  with  the  aspect 
of  the  two  large  prisons,  one  for  condemned  criminals  on  the 
east,  the  other  for  juvenile  offenders  on  the  west.  The  latter 
is  polygonal,  having  six  strong  towers  at  the  principal  angles, 
and  has  three  stories.  Both  prisons  are  enclosed  by  high 
walls,  rusticated  at  the  angles,  and  the  ensemble  presents  the 
frowning  appearance  which  accords  with  their  destination.  (See 
p.  91.)  In  this  street  will  also  be  remarked  a  spacious  build- 
ing just  erected  for  piimary  instruction ;  it  cost  200,000  fr. 
The  Barriere  d'Aulnay,  at  the  upper  end  of  this  street,  which 
is  filled  with  the  shops  of  dealers  in  tombs,  funeral  garlands,  &c., 
opens  in  front  of  the 

Cemetery  of  P^re  La  Chaise.^TWs  tract  of  ground,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  extending  from  Belleville  to  Charonne,  on  the 
north-east  of  Paris,  was  celebrated  in  the  14th  century  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  ;  under  Louis  XIV.  Pere  La  Chaise  resided 
here,  and  during  1 50  years  it  was  the  country-seat  of  the  Jesuits; 
it  is  now  the  principal  cemetery  of  the  capital. ,  In  the  earliest 
ages  ofthe  monarchy,  this  spot,  called  Champ  VEvique,  belonged 
to  the  Bishop  of  Paris.  In  the  14th  century,  a  wealthy  grocer, 
named  Regnault,  erected  upon  the  ground  a  magnificent  house, 
which  the  people  called  la  Folie  Regnault,  After  the  death  of 
Regnault,  this  mansion  was  bought  by  a  female  devotee,  and 
presented  to  the  conomunity  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine. 
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It  continuedkto  bear  its  former  name  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  ^ 
who  authorised  the  Jesuits  to  call  it  Mout  Louis.  That  monarch 
being  much  attached  to  Pere  La  Chaise,  his  confessor,  appointed 
him  superior  of  this  establishment  in  1705,  and  Mont  Louis  then 
became  the  focus  of  Jesuitical  power  in  France.  The  house 
was  enlarged,  and  the  garden  extended  and  ornamented ;  but 
on  the  suppression  of  the  order,  Mont  Louis  was  sold  to  pay 
the  crediloi*s  of  the  community.  It  afterwards  passed  through 
several  hands,  and  was  purchased  for  1 60,000  fr.  by  M.  Frochot, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  to  be  converted  into  a  cemetery.  It  then 
contained  42  acres.  M.  Brongniart  was  appointed  to  adapt 
this  spot  to  its  new  destination.  Winding  paths  were  formed, 
a  wide  road  was  opened  to  where  the  mansion  of  Pere  La 
Chaise  formerly  stood,  and  with  the  shrubs  and  fruit-trees 
were  mingled  cypresses  and  willows.  The  cemetery  of  Pere 
La  Chaise  was  consecrated  in  the  beginning  of  1 804  ;  and  on 
21st  May,  of  that  year,  the  first  grave  was  made.  Its  present 
extent  is  nearly  100  acres,  entirely  walLed  in.  The  beautiful 
situation  of  this  spot,  surrounded  by  valleys  and  slopes,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  over  a  picturesque  and  glowing 
landscape,  makes  it,  particularly  in  summer,  a  favourite  resort 
of  strangei-s  as  well  as  of  Parisians.  No  other  cemetery  of  Paris 
can  vie  \vith  it  in  the  number  and  costliness  of  its  monuments, 
it  being  chosen  by  the  most  distinguished  personages  as  the 
place  of  their  interment.  Some  of  them,  of  large  dimensions 
and  elegant  aichitecture,  represent  temples,  sepulchral  chapels, 
mausoleums,  pyramids,  and  obelisks;  others  present  cippi, 
columns,  altars,  urns,  &c.,  variously  ornamented ;  most  of 
them  enclosed  with  iron  railings,  within  which  are  planted 
flowers  and  shrubs,  and  near  are  retired  seats,  to  which 
kindred  and  friends  repair  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  aifection  and 
regret.  A  subterranean  canal,  which  conveyed  water  to  the 
Maison  de  Mont  Louis,  still  exists,  and  partly  furnishes  a  supply 
to  keep  the  plants  and  herbage  in  verdure.  The  cemetery  of 
Pere  La  Chaise  is  appropriated  to  the  interment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  arrondissements  only, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  ground  in  perpetuity, 
when  it  is  open  to  all  persons.  The  gateway,  inmiediately 
opposite  the  barrier,  is  placed  in  a  semicircular  recess,  and  is 
adorned  with  funereal  ornaments,  and  scriptural  quotations  in 
Latin.     Within  is  the  lodge  of  the  guardian  (1).     The  divisions 

(i)  The  stranger  will  do  well  to  compare  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  monuments  with  the  annexed  plan;  the  arrows 
marked  in  the  paths  will  point  out  the  direction  he  ought  to 
follow  in  order  to  find  the  most  interesting  monuments  as  they 
occur  in  the  description ;  he  might  otherwise  lose  much  time  in 
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OB  (he  right  and  left  of  the  avenu^  oppo^  the  ^tra^^ 
BFesent  nothing  wortli  notice.  The  first  avenue  ho^  the  i%fif 
eontains  some  h^pidsome  monuments,  ai^d  le^^.  to  the  Bur^j^ 
de  Renseignements,  to  the  Bureau  de  Surveiilance  ei  (k^ 
hiscriptions,  and  to  the  Jewish  cemetery,  adjoining  to  a  se- 
cond entrance.  It  is  separated  from  the  Christian  portion  by 
a  wall,  and  contains  little  of  interest.  In  the  first  path  sin)('. 
ing  out  of  the  avenue  to  the  right,  stands  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  monument  in  the  cemetery,  the  tomb  of  Abelard 
and  Heloisa,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century.  l| 
consists  of  a  rectangular  chapel  of  the  Saxon  sty\e  of  the  13tli 
century,  formed  by  M.  Lenoir  out  ^f  the  rums  of  the  cele- 
brated abbey  of  the  Paraclete,  founded  by  Abelard,  and  ^ 
which  Heloisa  was  the  first  abbess.  It  is  t4  feet  in  length,  bv 
1  i  in  breadth ;  and  its  height  is  24.  An  open- worked  crocketea 
pmnacle  6  feet  in  elevation  rises  o,\it  of  the  cruciform  ropf,  an^ 
rour  smaller  ones,  exquisitely  sculptured,  stand  between  xhe 
gables.  Fourteen  columns,  six  feet  in  height,  with  rich  foi|- 
dged  capitals,  support  trifoliate  arches  with  open  spandrils  sur- 
mounted by  cornices  wrought  in  flowers.  The  gables  of  the  fova^ 
fronts  are  pierced  with  trifoliate  windows,  aM  decorated  with 
sculptured  figures,  roses,  and  medallions  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa. 
In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  built  for  Abelard,  by  Peter  the  Vencr 
rable,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel.  He  is  represented,  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  the  head  slightly  inclined  and  the  hands 
joined.  By  his  side  is  the  statue  of  Heloisa.  The  ancient  bas- 
reliefs  round  this  sai'cophagus  represent  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
At  the  foot  on  one  side  of  the  tomb  are  inscriptions ;  and  ^ 
the  angles  are  four  others  relatmg  to  the  ori^n  of  the  moni^r 
ment,  its  removal,  and  its  erection  in  the  Musee  des  Monunient^ 
Francais,  from  whence  it  was  transported  to  Pere  La  Chaise. 
Returning  to  the  broad  avenue,  the  visitor  will  soon  arrive 
at  the  Bond  Point,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a  beautiful 
monument  erected  by  public  subscription  to  the  memory  qf 
Casunir  Pericr,  Prime  Minister  in  1832,  consistii^  of  an 
excellent  statue  of  that  statesman  placed  on  a  lofty  and  richly 
decorated  pedestal  and  basement.  A  small  path  leads  off,  a 
little  south  of  the  principal  road  to  the  right,  to  a  part  of  the 
cemetery  in  which  among  others  is  the  tomb  of  the  brave  but 
ill-fated  Labedoycre, 

Whose  crime 

Was  loyalty  and  faith  sublime. 
The  principal  road  winding  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  shoidd 

fruitless  research.  Most  of  the  tombs  marked  in  the  plan  ar^ 
remarkable  for  their  costliness,  elegance  of  design  or  execut\pn ; 
others  have  merely  been  put  down  as  convenient  land-marks.' 
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next  be  fbHowed  by  the  visitor.  Along  its  whole  extent  H 
presents  a  succession  of  beautiful  tombs.  Those  of  Mile .  Duchesr 
faois,  the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  of  Generals  St.  Cyr  and 
kacdonald,  that  of  Count  Lavalette,  adorned  with  a  bas- 
relief  representing  his  flight  from  prison ;  and  the  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  surgeon  Dupuytren,  deserve  to  be  noticed.  A  path 
to  the  right  leads  to  a  rising  ground  conumanding  a  delightful 
view  over  Yincennes ;  the  best  monuments  here  are  those  of 
Count  de  Rigny  and  of  the  Duke  de  Rovigo.  Returning  to  the 
principal  avenue,  the  tomb  that  will  first  meet  the  eye  is 
the  elegant  sepulchral  column  of  Viscount  de  Martignac,  cele- 
brated for  his  noble  and  touching  defence  of  his  ancient  pdi- 
tical  enemy  Prince  Pelignac,  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  afte^  the  revolution  of  1 830  ;  and  in  a  path  to  the  left 
the  visitor  will  find  himself  among  many  of  the  great  names 
of  France  .  Marshal  Suchet,  Duke  d'Albufera,  in  beautiful 
white  marble,  richly  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of  fine 
execution  by  David ;  the  Duke  Decres,  a  monument  of  lai^e 
dimensions,  on  which  two  bas-reliefs  represent  naval  actions 
with  the  English ;  and  not  far  from  these,  the  moilest  tomb  oi 
the  novelist,  Madame  Cottin,  consisting  of  a  small  pyramid  of 
white  marble.  Next  to  it  are  the  graves  of  Hue,  the  faithful 
attendant  of  Louis  XYL,  and  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  director  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Instituticn.  Returning  to  the  path,  the 
visitor  will  find  Marshal  Lefebvre,  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  white  marble — ^two  figures  of  Victory  crown  the  bust  of 
the  Marshal  in  relief,  and  the  inscription  Soldat,  marechal^ 
(kic  de  bantzickf  mir  de  France ;  Fleurus^  Avant-Garde. 
Passage  du  Rhirij  Altenkirken,  Dantzig,  i/on fmtVai/;  Marshal 
Masseua,  Prince  d'Essliug,  a  pyramid  of  white  marble,  21  feet 
in  height,  a  portrait  of  the  Marshal  in  bas-relief,  and  the 
inscription  Rivoli,  Zurich^  G6neSj  Essling;  Marshal  Davoust, 
Prince  d'Eckmuhl,  a  sarcophagus  of  granite ;  Beaumarchais, 
the  dramatist ;  and  opposite,  the  splendid  monument  in  white 
marble  of  General  Gobert,  due  to  the  chisel  of  David  d'Augers. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  the  general  rests  on  a  basement 
adorned  with  four  spirited  bas-reliefs  representing  passages  of 
his  military  career.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  is  an  iron  railing, 
enclosing  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Marshal  Ney;  no 
monument  nor  inscription  marks  the  place,  but  the  ground  is 
laid  out  as  a  small  garden.  Following  the  path  to  the  right, 
we  find^the  tomb  of  Benjamin  Constant,  and  facing  it,  that  of 
General  Foy,  9.  superb  monument  erected  by  national  sub- 
scription, consisting  of  a  sepulchre  surq^ounted  by  a  temple, 
in  which  is  seen  a  marble  statue,  by  David,  of  the  general  Iq 
the  act  of  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Here  are  also 
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1  those  of  Manuel,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  of  the  Rnasian 

i  Countess  Demidoff,  a  most  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble, 
the  entablature  supported  by   10  columns,  under  which  is  a 

,  sarcophagus  surmounted  by  a  cushion  bearing  the  arms  and  ' 
coronet  of  the  deceased.  To  the  west  of  these  tombs  are  those 
of  the  Marchioness  de  Beauharnais,  sister-in-law  of  the  Empress 
Josephine ;  Parmentier,  to  whom  France  is  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  the  general  cultivation  of  the  potato ;  Moliei^,  a 
sarcophagus  of  stone,  supported  by  four  columns  and  surmounted 
by  a  vase ;  La  Fontaine,  a  cenotaph,  crowned  by  a  fox  in 
black  marble,  and  ornamented  with  two  bas-reliefs  in  bronze, 
one  representing  the  fable  of  the  ivolf  and  the  stork,  and  the 
other  the  wolf  and  the  lamb;  Laplace,  the  great  astronomer, 
a  tomb  of  white  marble,  from  which  rises  an  obelisk  sur- 
mounted by  an  urn,  ornamented  with  a  star  encircled  by 
palm-branches  and  inscriptions  alluding  to  his  works;  the 
Marquis  de  Clermont-Gallcrande,  who,  on  the  memorable  loth 
of  August,  placed  himself  between  Louis  XVL  and  the  mob, 
to  defend  his  sovereign ; ,  Madame  de  Genlis,  transported  here 
by  Louis  Philippe  from  Mont  Parnasse,  and  Junot,  Due  d'A- 
brantes. 

The  visitor  is  now  recommended  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  to 
turn  eastward  along  the  straight  avenue  that  runs  along  the 
brow  of  the  eminence.  It  is  studded  with  monuments  of  great 
taste,  and  generally  of  excellent  execution.  Turning  into  the 
path  that  runs  parallel  to  the  avenue,  will  be  seen  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  Volncy,  and  numerous  English  tombs.  That 
of  the  Prince  of  Masserano  is  the  last  worthy  of  attention  on 
this  side.  Returning  to  the  avenue,  the  western  part  of  it 
contains  the  superb  monument  of  M.  Aguado,  the  great  Gnan- 
cier,  consisting  of  a  basement  surmounted  by  a  richly-sculp- 
tured sarcophagus  in  white  marble,  executed  by  Ramus;  at 
the  sides  ai'e  two  line  statues,  representing  Benevolence  and 
the  Fine  Arts ;  two  beautiful  angels  support  his  csciitcheon  ; 
Also  the  tomb  of  M.  Boulard,  who  undertook  a  journey  to  the 

•quarries  of  Carrara,  to  buy  the  marble  for  the  construction  of 
his  tomb ;  a  handsome  mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mad.  de  Diaz  Santos,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  de  Duras,  and  a 
very  lofty  pyramid,  erected  to  the  memory  of  M.  Beaujour, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  cemetery.  Descend- 
ing hence  to  the  left,  will  be  found  the  monument  of  Casimir 
Delavigne,  the  celebrated  poet,  and  that  of  De  Seze,  an  advocate, 
the  intrepid  defender  of  Louis  XVL 

The  chapel  of  the  cemetery  is  a  plain  Doric  building,  about 
56  feet  by  28  in  length  and  breadth,  imd  56  feet  in  height.  In 
front  of  it  is  an  open  platform,  from  whence  the  eye  ranges 
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mm  flam.  C^alward  el  tie  elu^  is  ^  ^.t  ^mitsl  entuM]^ 
40V<ile4  ^  theatric^,  musical  and  poe^cal  oe)ebritiei}  l^ro 
are  |]^  tiMiha  of  Tahaoa,  G^Mry,  Boieldieu,  Delisle,  fieo.  la 
<«14,  wkUe  the  allied  forces  were  approaching  Paris,  loih 
^^a^e  ^tlofiefi  wer«  eilabliahed  in  thie  owaetery  of  Peine  La 
CJemi^,  which  commattds  the  plain  exteoding  to  Vinceaae*. 
The  walla  were  pierced  with  loop-holes.  The  pupils  el  the 
school  of  AUort  oecupi&d  it  on  the  aoth  of  March,  aad  wm-. 
e««sfully  resisted  two  attacks  of  Rus^aq  troops  detached  by 
(^oerai  Barclay  ^  Tolly,  On  tho  third  attack,  howeyer,  the 
QussJiaQB  made  thciaselvea  masters  of  the  ceao^t^y ;  and  theif 
|>ofiisf«sioa  of  the  hattema  hastened  the  surrender  of  the  vilk^ 
fkf  ChaFonne.  Paria  having  capitulated  the  same  evemog,  the 
Hustoans  hivouached  in  the  cemetery,  and  cut  down  many  of 
the  trees  for  fuel.  In  1815,  while  the  forces  of  the  aUiea  smv 
rounded  Paris  a  second  time,  interaie^  were  temporartty 
suspended  here. 

Pere  La  Chaise  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  into-, 
resting  ughts  of  Paris.  To  inspect  it  thoroughly  would  require 
many  days.  It  jajiay  perhaps  be  justly  contended  that  \h» 
rivalry  of  art  (1)  here  weakens  the  effect  on  the  ima^natUHft 
which  the  solemn  character  of  the  place  ought  to  inspire;  (d) 
yet  the  skill  and  cost  bestowed  upon  theae  monuments,  me^ 
morials  of  respect  and  affection  from  the  living  to  the  dead» 
spriug  from  feelings  which  it  is  i^iposfiible  not  to  adiwe. 

On  leaviug  the  cemetery,  the  visitor  is  advised  to  fallow  the 
outer  boulevard,  as  far  as  the  Barriei*e  de  Charonne,  and  slrik-« 
ing  into  the  street  of  that  name,  will  remark,  at  No.  09,  the 
HopiTAL  Civil  nu  Bon  Secovrs.  (See  p.  I5§.) 

Further  down,  in  the  rue  St.  Bernard,  is 

Ste.  Marguerite,  parish  church  of  the  8th  arron^Mssament* 
— It  was  ori^nally  a  chapel,  erected  in  1625,  but  became  pare^ 
ehial  in  1712;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  first  date,  tivr 
choir  and  transepts  of  the  latter.  Doric  pilasters,  supporting  a 
pediment)  constitute  its  front.  It  is  cruwform,  with  aisles; 
the  transepts  are  only  chapels^  that  to  the  south,  o|  the  YirgW{ 

(i)  It  has  been  calculated  that  since  the  opening  of  this  ceme- 
tery not  less  than  120  millions  of  francs,  op  nearly  s  milHons 
sterling,  have  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  niftimmeatij 
and  it  must  be  a  subject  of  regret  ta  think  that,  from  their  slight 
construction,  the  greater  part  of  th^m  vfill  probably  uot  eXiist 
at  the  ^nd  of  the  century.    The  nmuher  of  toml^s  ia  upwajj^ 

of  16,000. 

(2)  For  the  convenience  of  the  stranger  in  Paris,  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  an  omnibus  leaves  the  Place  du  Carrousel  for  the 
e-emetery,  and  vice  u«r«d,  every  quarter  of  an  iiour,  from  9  in  the 
morning  till  dusk. 

so 
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that  to  the  north,  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule.  This  church  is  rich 
in  pictures.  In  the  right  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents ;  a  very  fine  production,  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  figures  which  it  contains,  and  for  the  beauty  of  some  of 
the  female  countenances.  Near  this  is  a  Descent  from  the 
Gross.  The  south  transept  contains  a  Holy  Family,  of  exquisite 
execution,  of  the  Flemish  school.  A  very  beautiful  Assumption, 
and  a  Virgin  Mary  crushing  the  serpent,  are  next  to  it.  To  the 
right  of  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  is  a  fine  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  by  Lesueur ;  on  the  left,  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Manger, 
of  the  same  school.  On  the  left  side  of  this  transept  is  a  Sa- 
lutation of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  painted  by  Suvee  in  1781 ; 
and  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  large  paintings  by  Galloche  and 
Restaut,  of  St.  Vincent  ,de  Paule,  forming  part  of  a  curious  and 
valuable  series  of  pictures  relating  to  that  saint,  possessed  by 
this  church.  Over  the  sacristy  door,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir,  is  a  painting,  about  8  feet  by  7,  on  wood,  representing 
a  Crucifixion,  of  great  beauty  and  value.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  a  fine  alto-rilievo  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Girardon,  in  white  marf)le.  Next  is  the  spacious  chapel  des 
Ames  du  Purgatoire,  built  in  1765,  in  the  left  aisle,  painted 
in  fresco  in  the  Ionic  style,  with  a  lofty  circulai*  vault.  Behind 
the  altar  is  a  large  painting  on  canvas  representing  the  Delivery 
of  Souls  from  Purgatory,  and  near  the  entrance  a  large  table 
of  black  marble,  supported  by  four  angels  in  white  marble,  of 
good  execution.  In  the  north  transept  are  several  fine  pic- 
tures :  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  conver^ng  with  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  by  Restaut;  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  preaching,  by  Baptiste, 
and  the  Apotheosis  of  the  same  saint ;  St.  Magdalen's  Vision  of 
the  Cross,  by  Wafflard ;  a  St.  Ambrose ;  and  a  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross.  At  the  entrance  of  the  nave  are  two  plaster  groups, 
one  of  St.  Elizabeth  giving  alms,  the  other  of  the  death  of  St. 
Magdalen.  Above  these  are  two  paintings ;  one  of  St.  Louis  in 
Egypt  relieving  the  plague-stricken  crusaders,  the  other  St. 
Vincent  de  Paule  with  Anne  of  Austria.  In  the  aisles  wiU  be 
remarked  the  subjects  of  the  Via  Crucis,  painted  by  Trezel. 
The  pulpit  has  good  bas-reliefs  in  oak.  The  rector  of  this 
church  was  the  first  Catholic  priest  who  broke  the  vow  of 
celibacy  at  the  revolution  of  1 7  89 .  It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate 
Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents, was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  cobbler,  named  Simon, 
whose  ill  treatment  he  did  not  long  survive,  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  this  church. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rues  Basfroi  and  de  Charonne  will  be 
perceived  a  fountain,  consisting  of  a  well-sculptured  niche,  ap- 
parently of  the  last  century. 
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Returning  to  the  rue  de  la  Roquette,  the  visitor  will  observe 
at  No.  56  a  new  fountain,  with  an  obtuse  gable  surmounting  a 
circular  arch  with  elegant  sculptures,  and  giving  access  to  a 
niciie  flanked  w  ith  stone  J)enches. 

The  rue  d'Aval,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rue  de  la  Roquette, 
leads  to  the  quai  Jemiiiape;i,  and,  crossing  the  Canal  over  a  Ve- 
netian bridge,  the  stranger  will  find  himself  on  the  Boulevard 
Beaumarchais,  where,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  small 
theatre  Beaumarchais.  (i)  (See  p.  494).  All  the  trees  of  this 
boulevard  were  felled  in  the  revolution  of  February  1848. 

By  the  rue  du  Pas  de  la  Mule,  the  stranger  will  pass  into  the 
Place  des  Vosges,  formerly  Place  Royale,  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  famous  Palais  des  Toumelles,  so  called  from  the  vast 
assemblage  of  turrets  which  its  buildings  presented.  This  pa- 
lace, with  its  gardens,  occupied  a  great  extent  of  ground ;  and 
many  of  the  neighbouring  streets  bear  names  which  mark  the 
site  of  some  of  its  princi))al  parts.  It  was  in  this  palace  that 
the  masquerade  took  place,  which  so  nemly  proved  fatal  to 
Charles  VI. ;  and  it  was  in  the  great  court  that  the  tournament 
was  held,  in  which  Henry  II.,  tilting  with  the  Count  de  Mont- 
gommeri,  received  a  wound  in  the  eye,  of  which  he  died. 
(See  Louvre,)  This  palace  was  destroyed,  in  consequence  of 
this  event,  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  1565,  and  the  present 
*'  place  *'  begun  in  1604,  under  Henry  IV.  The  houses  are 
all  of  red  brick,  coped  with  stone,  having  high  roofs ;  the 
lower  story  is  Doric ;  a  wide  but  low  arcade  runs  under  the 
first  story  round  the  **  place."  In  the  middle  is  the  large 
square,  planted  with  trees  and  surrounded  by  iron  railings, 
where  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  1639,  caused  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIII.  to  be  erected.  This  was  destroyed 
in  1792,  but  has  since  been  restored  in  white  mai'ble  by  Du- 
paty  and  Cortot,  in  1829.  At  the  comers  of  the  enclosure 
are  plain  but  tasteful  fomitains.  This  **  place  "  was  formerly 
the  centre  of  the  court  end  of  the  town ;  it  is  now  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  persons  of  limited  income,  who  like  the 
stateliness  of  large  and  quiet  apartments,  without  the  expense 
of  the  more  fashionable  quarters.  Its  general  aspect  is  heavy 
and  sombre.  (2) 

(0  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  was 
once  the  residence  of  that  celebrated  dramatist,  demolished  in 
1823,  to  unite  the  basin  of  the  Arsenal  with  that  of  la  Villette. 

(2)  In  the  year  VIII.  of  the  Republic,  the  Consulate  issued  a 
decree,  by  wliich  the  department  which  should  be  the  flrst  to  re- 
lieve the  penury  of  the  Treasury  by  paying  its  taxes  should  be 
honoured  by  having  its  name  affixed  to  one  of  the  public  squares 
of  the  capital.    The  department  of  the  Vosges  having  been  fore*- 
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Fd|lowifig  the  rae  Neure  Ste.  Oatherine,  the  Yiaitor  ^^ 
&idy  at  theeeraeF  of  rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine,  No.  23,  the 

Hotel  be  Oarnavalet,  the  residence  of  Madame  de  S^vigu^, 
and  the  Countess  de  Grignan,  her  daughter,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mansions  of  the  1 6th  century. — Soine  of  the  sculpture 
which  adorns  it  is  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  was  ei^ecuted  by 
Jean  Ooujon ;  it  was  erected  in  1 544  by  Jean  Bullant,  architect^ 
The  front  is  decorated  with  coupled  Ionic  pilasters.  The  sculp-, 
tyred  gateway  is  by  Jean  Goujon,  as  well  a^  the  winged  figure 
on  the  key-stone,  the  two  lions  trampling  on  armour,  several 
medallion  trophies,  &c.  In  the  court,  the  centre  group  is  by 
^e  same  hand,  and  consists  of  Fame  attended  by  two  whigeQ 
figures.  The  other  sculptures  are  by  inferior  artists,  but  are 
all  above  mediocrity.  This  hotel  was  once  distinguished 
above  all  others  in  Paris,  as  the  favourite  resort  of  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  refinement.  Little  remains  to  attest  ^he  presence  of 
one  of  the  first  female  writers  of  her  country.  The  drawings 
rooms,  however,  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her  daughtel"^ 
now  transformed  into  dormitories,  are  still  shown  ^  with  the 
cabinet  immoilalised  by  the  Letters  there  composed ;  also  two 
syeamore  trees  in  the  garden.  The  present  possessor  of  the 
house,  M.  Verdot,  who  has  converted  it  into  a  boarding- 
school,  takes  a  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  visitors ;  he  possesses 
an  original  portrait  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  by  Mignarid,  and  h^s 
also  written  a  short  history  of  the  hotel.  (I) 

At  the  comer  of  this  street  the  Connetable  de  Clisson  was 
waylaid  and  nearly  murdered,  in  1391,  by  Pierre  de  Craon, 
ehamberlatn  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  assassinated  b^ 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  man  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
post,  as  he  supposed,  by  the  influence  of  the  Connetable,  an^ 
accordingly,  lying  in  wait  for  him  with  20  bravos,  he  attacked 
him  on  the  night  of  June  13.  The  Connetable  was  badly 
wounded,  but  not  mortally,  and  Craon,  who  escaped  to  Eng- 
land, was  subsequently  pardoned  in  1395. 

By  the  rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine,  and  the  rue  du  Pare,  the 
stranger  will  enter  the  pue  St.  Louis.     At  No.  13,  is  the  new 

most  in  obeying  the  summons,  the  Place  Royale  was  in  conse- 
quence called  Plcice  dea  Vosgea.  At  the  restoration  in  1 814  it  re- 
sumed its  former  name.  Since  that  time,  the  Conseil-G^neral 
des  Vosges  petitioned  the  government  every  year  to  have  its  own 
name  restored ;  this  was  done  immediately  after  the  revolution 

eflS48. 

(1)  In  pulling  down  a  house  near  this  hotel,  ap  old  wora^ 
eaten  box  was  found  in  1849,  containing  some  manuscripts  q( 
the  age  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  pronounced  by  an  archcBologist  to, 
be  written  by  Marion  Delormf ,  the  famous  courtezan^  under  t^e 
mH  Qf  Ma  CdnfMtion, 
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and  bandiome  Fortaine  ds  St.  LotJis»  consifltiii^  of  t 
spacious  and  w^ll-seulptured  semicircular  niche,  fronted  with 
an  ele^t  entablature  resting  upon  Ionic  pilasters. 

At  No.  40  is  a  convent  of  Franciscan  nuns,  and  at  the  comer 
pit  the  me  des  Douze  Portes  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  on  a 
bracket,  and  sunHounted  by  a  canopy,  apparently  of  the  last 
century. 

At  the  ciorner  of  the  rue  St.  Gaude  is 

St.  Denis  du  St.  Sa€rehe4st,  3d  district  church  of  8th 
arrondissement^-On  the  site  of  this  church  formerly  stood  the 
chapel  ci  a  convent  of  nuns^  demolished  in  i  826.  The  present 
edin<te  has  a  handsome  projecting  portico,  of  foiir  Ionic  columnsv 
supporting  a  pediment^  with  an  alto-rilievo  by  M.  Feucheres^ 
representing  Faith,  Hope^  and  Charity.  Two  columns  more 
adorn  the  recess  with  the  principal  entrance,  and  at  the  east 
end  is  a  small  campanile.  The  mterior  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  ai^es ;  the  semicircular  vault  of  the  former,  sculptured 
in  elegant  compartments,  is  supported  by  a  range  of  e^ht 
t^nic  columns  on  either  «de^  the  sculptured  ceilings  of  the 
aisles  are  flat.  Over  the  vestibule^  at  the  entrance,  is  an 
or^an-loft ;  the  high  altar  stands  in  a  semicircular  choir  at  the 
,east  end  ci  the  nave,  crowned  by  a  aemi'-cupola  with  sky* 
light,  whiie>  at  the  extremities  of  each  aisle  are  clmpels;  the 
Cupola  of  the  choir  has  a  valuable  fresco  by  Abel  de  Pujd^ 
l^presenting  the  Trinity  ;  the  broad  frieze  below  is  adorned 
with  a  monochrome  fresco  by  the  same,  representing  St.  Denis 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  In 
the  adjoining  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  entr^bity  of  th^  rij^t-hand 
a^le,  al%  two  good  ABsmnptions,  a  Virgin  add  Child  \d^  th« 
infant  St.  Johtt  the  Baptist,  And  a  lai^e  fresco  by  Court,  re- 
ptesehtirtg  the  Mrgin  consolihg  the  afflicted.  In  the  chaf«l 
t6bJk)Sib  is  the  Dfcscehl  froiti  the  Cross,  hi  fresco,  by  Delacroix, 
tiie  chapels  of  Ihe  left  aisle  have  each  a  fresco ;  that  next  to 
Ihe  choir,  thrist  and  the  two  disciples  Andrew  and  l^ter  at 
table,  by  Pieat  ^  the  ime  opposite,  Christ  calling  children  around 
hhaii  by  De^aisne.  This  church  is  totisideitd  one  of  the  ar»- 
t^ltetturAl  gettft  df  the  capital. 

SOUTHERN  PORTION. 

the  visitor  may  commence  4his  part  of  the  eight  arronclisse^ 
ment  by  the 

PiAtE  be  la  EASTiLLE.-^The  Bastille  was  attacked  andcap- 
la)%d  by  the  people  on  th^  i4tb  ^  July,  1789.  In  Mtf  and 
#uhe  ^  thi^  ft^lUdxiing  yes^  it  ^as  deiMi^ed,  in  ptouaAbe  (A 
^decr^  bf  the  Natibnal  Assembly,  aiid  pari  of  the  liiaterials 
Werp  erhf)lbyed  ih  the  construction  of  the  iP^ntde  lA  CoiieiMrde. 
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Its  site  now  forms  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  the  moat  is 
converted  into  a  basin  for  boats  passing  through  the  new  canal. 
Here  it  was,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoiiie, 
that  the  insurgents  of  June  1848  had  erected  their  strongest 
barricade,  which  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  artillery  to  over- 
throw. The  corner-house,  No.  2,  was  riddle(J  with  cannon- 
balls,  and  very  nearly  destroyed.  The  vacant  space  at  the 
comer  of  the  rue  de  la  Roquette  was  occupied  by  a  house, 
which  fell  to  the  ground  under  the  fire  of  the  assailants.  It 
was  on  the  barricade  alluded  to  above  that  Monseigneur  Denis 
Affre,  archbishop  of  Paris,  met  with  his  death,  in  attempting 
to  persuade  the  insurgents  to  desist  from  their  fratricidal 
struggle.  (1)  In  the  centre  of  the  place,  the  construction  of  a 
fountain  was  begun,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  but  has  been  since 
abandoned ;  according  to  the  design  presented  by  Denon„  an 
arch  over  the  Canal  St.  Martin  was  to  bear  a  bronze  elephant 
more  than  72  feet  high,  including  the  lower  supported  by  the 
animal ;  the  water  was  to  issue  from  the  trunk  of  this  colossal 
figure,  each  of  whose  legs  was  intended  to  measure  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  one  of  them  was  to  be  a  staircase  leading  to 
the  tower.  Under  the  Restoration  it  was  intended  to  erect  a 
colossal  figure  of  the  City  of  Paris  on  the  base  already  con- 
\  structed  for  the  elephant ;  but,  after  the  revolution  of  July 
1 830,  this  plan  also  was  changed,  and,  on  the  28th  July  183 1 , 

(1)  On  June  25,  i848,  the  archbishop,  justly  grieved  on  account 
of  the  bloody  conflict  which  had  been  for  the  last  three  days 
spreading  desolation  throughout  the  metropolis,  waited  upon 
General  Cavaignac,  then  chief  of  the  executive  power,  and  offered 
to  go  in  person  to  induce  the  insurgents  by  words  of  peace  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Gen.  Cavaignac  instantly  gave  his  consent, 
and  the  worthy  prelate  proceeded  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and, 
after  obtaining  from  Gen.  Perot  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  advanced  towards  the  barricade  preceded  by 
a  young  man  carrying  a  green  branch  before  him  in  token  of 
peace.  At  his  approach,  the  insurgents  stopped  their  Are,  and 
appeared  to  listen  attentively  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  of 
peace,  when,  by  some  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  the  fire 
recommenced.  The  archbishop,  seeing  that  his  efTorts  were  vain, 
was  retiring  from  the  barricade,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  ball ; 
whence  it  came,  is  still  a  mystery.  The  insurgents  instantly 
carried  him  to  the  hospice  of  thfe  Quinze-Vingts,  loudly  declar- 
ing that  they  were  innocent  of  the  act.  The  extraction  of  the 
ball  was  impossible ;  the  high-minded  prelate,  after  passing  the 
night  in  the  parlour  of  the  cur6  of  the  hospice,  was  transported 
to  his  palace,  where  he  died  on  the  following  day.  His  last 
words  were:  "  May  my  blood  be  the  last  spilt  in  civil  war  1" 
The  Constituent  Assembly  decreed  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
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the  fotrndations  of  the  present  monument  were  laid  by  Louis 
Philippe.  The  lower  part,  erected  by  Napoleon,  consists  of 
an  inmiense  arch  over  the  canal,  round  which  is  placed  a  vast 
circular  casing  of  masonry,  on  which  stood  the  basins  intended 
for  the  fountain,  the  loWer  of  red  Flemish  marble,  the  upper  of 
white,  with  lions'  heads  and  laurel  wreaths  surrounding  its 
cornice  at  regular  intervals.  Within  this  pile  of  masonry  was 
the  apparatus  of  pipes,  &c.,  for  the  fountain,  with  staircases 
descending  to  the  canal.  It  now  serves  as  a  platform  on 
which  has  been  raised  the 

Column  of  July,  its  pedestal  standing  immediately  on  a 
basement  of  white  marble,  supported  by  blocks  of  granite. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  pedestal  is  figured,  in  bold  relief,  a 
lion  passant,  and  underneath  the  following  inscription  : 

A  la  gloire  des  Citoyens  Fran^ais,  qui  s'arm^rent  et  comI)at- 
tirent  pour  la  defense  des  liberies  publiques  dans  les  m^morables 
journ^es  des  27,  28,  29  JuiUet  i83o. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  the  date  of  the  laws  decreeing  the  mo- 
nument, and  the  other  two  sides  bear  the  dates  of  the  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  July.  At  the  angles  of  the  pedestal  is  the 
Gallic  cock  bearing  an  oaken  wreath  in  its  claws.  The  shaft 
of  the  pillar  is  partly  fluted,  and  partly  encircled  with  bands 
bearing  lions'  heads,  whose  open  mouths  admit  light  and  air 
to  the  staircase  within.  The  spaces  into  which  these  bands 
divide  the  column  are  filled  with  the  names  of  504  patriots 
killed  during  the  Three  Days  of  1 830.  The  Corinthian  capital, 
over  which  is  a  railed  gallery,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece 
of  bronze  ever  cast,  being  1  e%  feet  wide ;  it  is  ornamented 
with  lions'  heads,  children  bearing  garlands,  &c.  Surmounting 
the  capital  is  a  gilt  globe,  and  on  it  stands  a  colossal  figure, 
gilt  also,  representing  the  "Genius  of  Liberty;"  in  his  right 
hand  is  a  torch,  in  his  left  a  broken  chain ;  he  is  on  tiptoe, 
with  wings  expanded,  as  if  in  the  act  of  taking  flight,  and 
might  not  inaptly  be  mistaken  for  the  **  Spirit  of  Propagandism." 
The  height  of  the  column,  which  is  of  the  Composite  order, 
is  about  163  feet,  the  diameter  12  feet;  weight  of  metal  em- 
ployed 163,283  lb.;  it  cost  about  1,200,000  fr.  Unlike  the 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  the  metallic  cylinders  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  not  supported  by  masonry  within;  the 
staircase  is  therefore,'  as  it  were,  suspended,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  vibrates  perceptibly  to  every  blast  of  wind. 
The  original  designer,  M.  Alavoine  (who  had  been  previously 
entrusteid  with  the  construction  of  the  fountain  intended  to 
be  placed  here),  dying  in  1834,  the  superintendence  devolved 
on  his  young  assistant^  M.  Due.    The  former  had  proposed  a 
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|»bki  Done  pilkr.  It  wss  inaugurated  With  f^l  eereHi^diiJ^ 
iMi  July  28,  1840,  when  th6  remsdns  of  ike  victims  taf  lidtl 
Were  deposited  ill  tire  vauks  underneath.  la  the  ^lariiie  pep- 
destal  is  a  circular  corridor,  paved  with  white  marhlev  relfeved 
With  stars  aUd  crosses  of  black  iliarble,  and  lighted  by  wim 
dbws  of  stained  glass.  Descending  a  few  steps,  are  the  si6pill>- 
ehral  vaults,  secured  by  foui*  cast-ii-on  doors,  ornamented  wi^ 
rich  traCerJ^.  Each  vault  cdntiuns  a  vast  sarcophagta  1 4  y^t^ 
in  length,  I  in  width,  and  i  deep.  Mest  of  the  cnmbatan^ 
who  fell  in  February  1848  were  also  transfeiTed  here.  AJhenM 
the  base  of  the  pedestd  is  ail  enclosurB  flagged  with  marble, 
asfd  protected  by  a  nia*sive  iron  raihng.  The  view  from  tbe 
top  of  thUe  column  is  very  Rhe.  A  small  gratuity  to  t)^  ket^^^drs 
is  expected,  b^it  not  exacted. 

Near  the  column  will  be  seen  a  rather  neat  small  Doric  build- 
tog  sU^rolthded  With  rails,  Which  sleeves  as  a  corps  tte  patde. 

Turtiittg  into  the  rue  dU  iFaubourg  St.  Antoine,  th^  cdther 
house.  No.  1 ,  was  inhabited  by  Pepin,  who  was  executed  as 
one  of  Fiesbhi's  accomplices  in  his  attempt  ingaiitet  the  life  y)C 
li^tiis  Philippe  in  11)35.  Tlie  first  houses  of  this  stre^  suf^ 
iiefed  greatly  in  the  insurtectioA  of  Jmie  1848,  and  many  ttf 
theib  ^l  bear  the  marks  t>f  bullets.  At  the  corner  of  thehi« 
die  Gharonne,  is  the 

Foi^TAmE  Ste.  GATfli^niNE,  with  Doric  pilasters  sui^ounted 
by  «  pediment. 

The  visitor  should  now  turn  into  the  rue  de  la  Boule  Blanche > 
i«eat*ly  opposite,  which  leads  to  the 

llospiCB  l)ES  QuiNZE-ViiNGTs,  3$,  rue  de  Charenton.^^Thfe 
hosi^tal  for  the  J)lind  was  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1260,  at 
the  comer  of  the  rue  St.  Nicaise,  in  the  rue  St.  Honors,  tod 
Was  removed  to  the  Hdtel  des  Mousqtietaires  Noirs,  in  1779, 
by  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  At  the  re\olution  of  1789  part  of  the 
property  of  this  institution  was  conRseated,  but  was  restored 
In  1814.    (Seep.  133.) 

A^(»ning  this,  in  the  second  court  of  No.  30,  is 

St.  AifTOii'<iE,  first  chapel  of  ease  to  Ste^  Marguerile>-^This 
church  forms  a  part  of  the  Hopital  des  Quinse-Vingts,  btit  is 
uninteresting.  It  was  built  in  1701,  and  annexed  to  the  parish 
df  Ste.  Marguerite  In  1802.  The  stranger  Will  reririark  tWo 
MCtureiB ;  St.  Louis  receiving  the  Sacrament,  by  Gas»es,  the 
fintombment  of  Christ,  by  Jollivet,  and  a  good  altar-piece  nf 
St.  Anthony  performing  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 

At  No.  89,  rue  de  Charenton,  is  an  elegant  fountttn,  dated 
1646,  consisting  of  a  circular  larch,  flanked  with  Doric  com- 
l^arUnented  pilasters,  opening  to  a  well^sculptur^  niche. 
Stone  seats  are  placed  under  the  arrb.     Adjoining  this  is  the 
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{j^«4i^  ^Sft.  MAlloimMTfe,  a  btilMing  f^nn^rLy  ^^^))ri- 
Med  4o  the  Heoepihm  and  edUclition  of  or^an  and  foundling 
(^Ud^env  connected  with  the  estaUishment  of  the  £nfants 
TfOttviPSi  It  was  Mnded  in  l«ao  by  the  bounty  of  M.  Aligre 
and  his  lady.  It  was  afterwards^  luid  until  lately^  used  as  a 
ftu^leiuentaf y  hospital  annexed  to  the  H6tel  Di^^  but  is  now 
an  independent  establishnient;  (See  p.  155.)  It  haft  anotfael* 
entrance  in  the  rue  du  Faulj^urg  Sti  Antoine,  but  as  strange)r« 
ate  not  allowed  to  traverse  the  b^din^  of  the  hi>8piftal,  it 
must  be  reached  by  the  rue  Tra\'er8iere.  An  iron  |^te  will 
^en  be  seen  at  No.  124,  opening  into  a  spacious  coiirt^  at  the 
further  end  of  which  is  the  chapel  of  the  hospitid^  a  cruciform 
Adding,  with  an  octagonal  central  body  i^d  a  Doric  front.  The 
Itttedor  has  no  aides ;  the  two  latered  chapels  in  the  transepts 
we  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  St.  VinceAt  de  Paule.  Over 
the  entrance  is  a  good  painting  oit  Christ  blessing  in^nts. 

The  rue  Lenoir  leads  from  the  r\ie  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
to  the  shabby  and  meanly^ufrounded 

^ARCHJ^  Beauveau,  erected  Ih  1779,  recently  adorned  with 

a  ^ple  Well-designed  Gorps  de  Garde;    A  tvew  hall^  has  also 

been  constructed  here.  The  nei^^ibourhood  is  a  kind  of  Rag-fair^ 

.  Be^nrnh^  hence  to  the  rue  du  Faulxjui'g  St;  Antoine,  ttie  vif 

sitor  will  fiiwl,  at  No.  206,  the 

HdPiTAL  St.  Antoine* — ^The  abbey  of  St.  Antoine  having 
J)eing  suppressed,  this  hospital  was  established  in  the  budding, 
in  1795.  The  structure  is  modem,  it  having  been  rebuilt  in 
17 70,  after  the  designs  of  Lenoir  te  Romun.  A  new  ward  Was 
oonstructed  in  1799,  and  lately  a  large  gallery  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  saloon  for  surgical  operations.  Strangers  are 
admitted  every  day,  on  application  at  the  bureau. 

By  proceeding  a  few  steps  along  the  me  de  ReuilLy  the 
stranger  will  perceive  a  lai^  new  barrack,  built  on  the  site  of 
iibe  royal  manufactory  of  looking-glasses,  erected  by  Colbert. 
Returning  to  rue  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  this  leads  strait  to  ^e 

Place  du  TRdNe,  a  circular  space,  Ranted  with  trees  annuid, 
and  having  a  very  lonely  appearance.  It  wa&  used  by  Uie 
iaoobins  oif  1794  as  a  supplwiKntary  jdace  of  execution ;  in 
August  of  that  year,  they  immolated  59  of  their  victims  here 
in  one  day.  Public  festivals  for  this  quarter  of  Paris  are  now 
beld  here;  and  displays  of  fire- works,  shows,  games^  dec. 
Whenever  given  by  Government,  take  place  here  as  well  as  in 
the  Champs  illy  sees. 

Close  to  this,  is  the 

dARRifeRE  nu  TnoNE,  remarkaMe  for  two  handsome  and 
lofty  fluted  Doric  columns,  erected  in  1788,  but  only  finisfaed 
in  1 847 .    On  the  lower  part  of  each  fdvaft*  are  colossal  figures 
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in  bas-relief  by  Desbceufs  and  Simart ;  those  facing  the  outer 
boulevard  represent  Peace  and  Victory ;  those  witMn  the  bar- 
rier, Industry  and  Commerce.  The  bases  rest  on  cruciform 
basements,  with  four  pedimented  fronts,  internally  fitted  up  as 
bureaux ;  winding  staircases  lead  to  galleries  crowning  the  ca- 
pitals, on  each  of  which  is  an  acroterium  supporting  a  colossal 
bronze  statue ;  one  represents  St.  Louis,  by  Etex,  the  other 
Philippe  le  Bel,  by  Dumont.  A  throne  was  erected  her,  on 
which  Louis  XIV.  received  the  homage  of  the  City,  on  his 
triumphal  entry,  on  Aug.  26,  1 660,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
The  road  from  hence  to  Vincennes  is  wide,  with  a  fine  avenue 
of  trees  on  each  side. 

Retiming  hence, the  MarcM des  Fourrages  will  be  seen  at 
the  comer  of  the  rue  de  Picpus.  At  No.  8,  in  this  street,  is  the 
hospital  called  Maison  d'Enghieriy  (See  p.  133.)  and,  lower 
down,  at  No.  15,  was  once  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tin,  now  occupied  by  the  Dames  des  Sacres  Cceurs,  In  the 
court  is  a  Doric  Chapel,  with  an  Ionic  portal.  Within  the  walls 
of  this  establishment  is  a  small  private  cemetery,  called  Pic- 
pus, containing  the  remains  of  several  noble  families,  such 
as  de  NoaiUes,  de  Grammont,  de  Montaigu,  Rosambo,  La- 
moignon,  Sec. ;  and  here  too,  beneath  a  simple  tomb,  lies  one 
of  the  purest  public  characters  of  modern  times,  Lafayette.  In 
an  adjoining  spot  repose  several  victims  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  visitor  will  obtain  admission  to  see  this  interesting  ceme- 
tery by  applying  at  the  porter's  lodge. 

Turning  into  the  rae  des  Buttes,  at  the  comer  of  which  is 
a  barrack,  formerly  a  military  hospital,  the  stranger  will  en- 
ter the  rue  de  Reuilly,  and  following  the  Petite  rue  de  Remlly, 
and  the  rue  Rambouillet,  where  he  will  observe  the  extensive 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Paris  and  Lyons  railway-terminus,  and 
the  viaduct  crossing  the  me  Villiot,  he  may  proceed  by  the 
Barriere  de  Bercy  to  that  of  la  Rapee  by  the  outer  boulevard. 
The  important  village,  or  rather  suburb,  he  sees  before  him  is 
Bercy,  or  la  Grande  Pinte,  where  an  extensive  wine-trade  is 
carried  on.  The  warehouses  for  wine  extend  half  a  mile  along 
the  river.  Wine  can  be  left  here  in  bond ;  and  the  quay  may 
be  seen  at  times  quite  covered  with  casks.  At  Bercy  passes 
over  the  Seine 

The  Pont  de  Bercy,  6t  de  la  Gare,  a  chain  bridge,  with 
three  suspension-towers.  It  is  supported  on  piles  of  masonry 
erected  in  the  stream.  It  cost  7  50,000  fr. 

Immediately  within  the  Barriere  de  la  Rapee  stands  the  great 

D^p6t  des  Fourrages,  for  the  garrison  of  Paris,  a  hand- 
some building,  30^  feet  long,  4  stories  high,  c-ontaining  the 
oats  and  other  gram  for  the  cavalry ;  and  by  its  side  sheds. 
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500  feet  long,  and  25  feet  high,  full  of  straw,  hay,  &c.  On 
the  river  is  moored  a  floating  octroi-office. 

The  Quai  de  la  Rapee  leads  to  the  Place  Mazas,  newly 
planted  with  trees.  Here  is  a  small  but  elegant  Doric  pavilion 
containing  an  octroi-office.  The  rue  Mazas,  which  will  shortly 
form  a  direct  communication  between  thia  **  Place"  and  the 
Place  du  Trone,  leads  to  the  new  model  prison  of  La 
Nouoelle Force  (See  ^.  86.),  opposite  to  which  is  the  terminus 
of  the 

Lyons  Railway. — This  terminus  fronts  the  whole  length  of 
the  rue  de  Bercy,  from  the  rue  Mazas  to  the  rue  Rambouillet. 
In  the  centre  of  this  extent  a  double  fliglit  of  stairs  gives  access 
to  an  inunense  terrace,  12  metres  from  the  level  of  the  street, 
the  earth  for  which  has  been  transported  hither  from  the  hill 
of  the  Pare  de  Bercy.  The  whole  terrace,  including  a  carriage- 
way leading  to  it  from  the  rue  de  Lyon,  is  570  feet  in  length 
by  250  in  breadth.  The  frontage  of  the  terminus  is  much  in- 
ferior in  beauty  to  those  of  the  Northern  or  Strasburg  railroads. 
The  principal  entrance  stands  opposite  to  the  stairs  already  men- 
tioned, and  consists  of  three  arches,  21  feet  high  by  12  in 
breadth,  surmounted  by  three  gables  in  contact  with  one 
another ;  the  wing  to  the  right  has  ten  doors  with  segmental 
arches,  that  to  the  left  has  24  ;  these  give  access  to  the  arrival 
and  departure  sheds,  covered  with  iron-bound  roofs.  Adjoin- 
ing and  parallel  to  the  sheds  are  waiting-rooms,  offices,  &c. 
The  front  terrace  has  a  railing  all  along  the  rue  de  Bercy,  from 
its  commencement  to  the  rue  de  Rambouillet ;  a  second  carriage- 
way leads  behind  the  edifice  to  the  same  street. 

The  new  rue  de  Lyon,  crossing  the  new  rue  Mazas  nearly  at 
right  angles,  opens  into  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  thus  offering  an 
advantageous  view  of  the  Colunm  of  July. 

The  visitor  may  proceed  hence  by  the  rue  de  Bercy  to  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Contrescarpe,  bordering  on  the  Gave  or  dock 
of  the  Canal  St.  Martin.  A  new  and  spacious  port,  and  a 
broad  stone-bridge  communicating  with  the  Boulevard  Bourdon 
on  the  opposite  side,  have  been  constructed  here  lately. 

From  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  the  stranger  may  now  enter 
the  rue  St.  Antoine,  at  the  entrance  of  which  formerly  stood  a 
triumphal  arch,  demolished  during  the  revolution  of  1789. 

The  rue  du  Colombier  gives  access  to  the  small  and'  mean- 
looking  Marche  Ste,  Catherine ;  and  at  the  comer  of  the  rue 
St.  Antoine  and  rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine  is  the    . 

Fontaine  de  Birague,  erected  in  1579,  by  Chancellor  de 
Birague,  and  rebuilt  in  1 807 .  It  is  a  pentagonal  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  and  lantern ;  and  each  side  contains  a 
niche,  between  Doric  pilasters  supporting  a  pediment,  above 
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which  rises  an  attip  adorned  with  a  naiad  or  river  go4«     It 

tete  th6  fbllbWtag  ihscripiioh  :— 

Praetor  el  uEdiles  Fonlem  hunc  posuere,  beati 
'^ceplrum  si  Lodoix,  dum  lluet  undu,  regal. 


SOllTHfehi^  I^OttTrON.— THfi  ISLANDS. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  visitor,  we  shall  commenee  this 
^viisien  by  that  part  of  the  He  de  la  Cite,  which  belong  to 
tte/l  itii  arrondissement.  The  first  object  Of  interest  we  mwet 
with  here,  is  the 

Pojit-NebFj  leading  from  the  Quais  de  I'fecole  and  de  la  M^ 
l^erie  to  the  Quais  Gonti  and  des  Augustins,  land  touching  th» 
^uais  de  I'Horioge  and  des  Oi'fevres.^^This  brid^  was  bi^ii 
^y  Ducerceau,  under  Henry  III.,  who  laid  the  first  sfcdne  on 
Jif^y  31,  1578.  The  wioirks  were  disciontinued  on  account  of 
the  troubles  of  the  Ligitt ;  but  Hittiry  iV.  continued  it  at  hi* 
0wn  expense,  under  the  directiion  nrf  MardiaM.  It  wte 
iihisheditt  16104.  It  consists  bf  two  pAft*;  thenorth^m  one  con- 
tains »^ven  circular  arches^  the  southern  one  only  five.  It» 
total  length  is  1020  feet,  and  it*  breadth  78.  The  arches  of 
tfee  northern  branch  are  in  course  of  iwbnstruction,  wiih  a 
view  to  diminish  the  present  considerable  ascent  of  the  carriage- 
Way.  On  the  square  area*  at  the  junction  of  the  two  parts  dP 
the  bridge,  a  bronze  status  OT  Hetity  IV.  was  erected  by  his 
widowj  Marie  de  MMteis.  H^t  father,  Gosmo  de  M^cis,  had 
sent  her  a  bronze  horse  for  this  purpose,  ahd  a  figure  of  the 
king  to  suit  it  Was  cast  in  France.  This  statue  was  destroyed 
in  1792 ;  and  On  its  site  Napoleon  intfended  to  erect  a  niagni- 
ficwit  granite  obelisk  of  the  height  Of  20O  feet  j  when  the  events 
of  1 8 1 4  put  an  end  to  the  project.  In  1 8 1 8 ,  the  present  statue, 
^ast  by  order  of  laouis  XVIII.,  and  paid  for  by  public  sub- 
scription, was  inaugurated  with  much  cereinotty.  The  nlodel 
was  by  tenot,  aod  thfe  statue  itself,  formfed  out  of  several 
others,  including  tiiose  of  Napoleon  and  Desaix^  was  cast  by 
IHgg^ani.  The  height  of  the  statue  is  14  feCtj  its  weight  80,iooo 
pounds,  and  it  cost  '337 ,660  fr.  It  is  one  of  the  BnCM  statute 
in  the  capital.  The  platform  and  ped^tal  are  of  white  imariAB, 
and  thid  lattto  beard  the  following  ihscription : 

tt^ri^l  MAihl,  pAtterho  In  );)opuliifti  ahiiiio  holl'SSlhii  prii^bllite, 
sacram  efflgi^m^  civile*  irtt^  tumult^S,  GalHA  Intti^nAn^e,  dejee- 
thm,  tjost  o|italum  LUttoviei  Xvtil.  reditum  ex  omntfttt*  erdlni- 
b«8  cives  qere  collate,  restituerunt.  Necn'oa  et  eldgiuhi  eum  tfdfi^ki 
simul  aboiitum  labidi  rursus  inscribi  euraverunt.  D.D.  die  xiv. 
hiom. :  Aug.  M.D.r/.ln.X\  111. 
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On  the  opposite  end  is  the  following  inscription,  popped  from 
the  pedestal  of  the  former  statue : — 

Errico  ^V.,  Gallis^rMm  IjiiDer^tovi  ^Avav.  R.  ^.udqvi^^vs  l^lll.  f  i-r 
llus  ejus  opus  inchoatMm  ei  ijitenuissum^  prp.  digait^ite  piti(a^S 
et  imperii  plenius  et  (^mplius  absolvit.  Emip.  p.  (^.  Rich^li^^ 
commune  votum  populi  promovit.  Super  illustr.  vlri  De  Bul^ibn^ 
BputiUier  P.  wrani  F.  faciendum  curaverunl  M.D.O.XXXV. 

Bas-reliefs  adorn  the  s^des  of  the  pedestal.  In  one,  pei^ry  JY. 
ia  se^  commanding  food  to  be  distributed  tq  tl^e  \nhabit^^ 
of  Paris,  who,  during  the  siege  of  the  capital,  had  taKen  refqge 
in  his  camp ;  m  the  other,  the  king,  entering  as  ^  conquero^^, 
stops  |u  the  Par\is  de  Notre  DamCj  and  girders  the  pyevot  Qf 
Paris  to  bear  his  message  of  peace  to  the  injiabit^^its.  Under-- 
neath  the  pedestal,  at  its  foundation,  was  placed  a  m^ificei^t 
copy  of  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire.  On  the  Pont  Neiif  formerly 
stood  the  Pompe  de  la  Samaritaine,  so  called  from  a  bronco 
bas-relief  on  it,  which  represented  Jssus  and  the  woman  pJt 
Sainaria.  It  was  built  in  1604,  to  supply  water  to  the  Tui- 
leries  and  the  Louvre,  and  demolished  in  1813. 

From  the  micjdle  of  this  bridge  the  stranger  passes  into  the 
pL.^GE  Daupuine,  form^in  1608,  and  named  after  theD^i^ 
pbin,  afterwards  Louis  XUI.  I^  is  triangular  ^  the  bousef  a^re 
irregularly  built  of  stone  and  brick .  In  the  centra  is  ^  {ovya- 
tain,  after  |he  designs  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  erected  ip  180^, 
to.  the  memory  of  General  Desaix,  who  fell  at  the  battle  pf 
Marengo.  Tbe  bu8,t  of  the  hero,  prqwaed  ^itb  lav^rel  by  tfee 
allegorical  figure  of  Frai^ce,  is  placed  on  ^  ci^cul^r  bf^s<em«pt. 
Tt\e  following  inscription  will  be  reinarked  : 

Alles  dire  au  Premier  Consul  que  je  meurs  avec  le  regret  de 
n'«\ypir  pas,  aasei  fait  ppur  la  post^rit^. 

Below : 

Landau,  Kehl,  Welssenbourg,  Malte,  Chebreis,  Bmbab^,  le? 
Pyramides,  Sediman,  Samanhout,  Kane,  Thebes,  Marengo,  fiirent 
les  t^moins  de  aes  talents  et  de  son  courage.  Les  ennemis  Papr- 
pelaient  le  juste;  aes aoId^itSi  coti^a\e  eenx  de  B^yarc^^  sana  peur 
et  sApi  reprocbe;  il  y^qul^  U  mouv**t  ppuv  sa  pairie. 

On  the  other  side  : 

L.  6h.  Ant.  Desaix,  n6  h.  Ayat,  d^partement  du  Puy-de-Ddme, 
le  XVli  aout  MDCCLVIII ;  mort  h  Marengp  le  XXV  pfallrial  an  VlH 
de  la  Rdpublique  MDCCC.  Ce  monument  lui  fut  ^lev6  par  de^ 
amis  de  sa  gloire  et  de  sa  verlu  sous  le  Conaulat  de  Bonaparte, 
Fan  X  de  la  R^publique  MDCCCII. 

This  *■  place"  was  formerly  the  residence  of  thepripcipal  la^w^ 
yefi  and  officers  of  the  Parkmmt,  and  was  the  scene  ol  sohm 
civic  festivities  ia  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
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Immediately  behind  the  Place  Dauphine  lies  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  an  inmiense  pile  of  buildings. — The 
visitor  may  enter  it  by  the  Gour  de  Hailay,  or  else  pass  along 
either  of  the  quays,  and  strike  into  the  rue  de  la  BariUerie, 
where  he  will  have  a  complete  view  of  its  front.  The  *  *  place  " 
opposite  is  that  whereon  criminals  used  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment of  the  carcan,  or  pillory,  until  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  1848  abolished  it.  (1)  The  kings  of  France  made  the  Palace 
their  residence  until  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century ;  part 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Robert,  son  of  Hugh 
Capet,  about  the  year  looo;  it  was  much  enlarged  by  St. 
Louis,  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  1313. 
Louis  XL,  Charles  VIII. ,  and  Louis  XII.,  also  made  considerable 
additions  to  it;  and  Francis  I.  resided  in  it  in  1531.  In  1618, 
the  ancient  hall,  called  la  Salle  du  Palais,  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  (2)  and  the  present  hall  was  erected  on  its  site  in  1622, 
by  Desbrosses.  In  1760,  another  fire  destroyed  the  buildings 
extending  to  the  Sainte  Chapellc,  and  the  front  of  the  actual 
edifice  was  then  built.  The  building  consists  of  a  central 
edifice,  and  two  principal  wings,  having  an  ample  square 
court  enclosed  by  a  richly  worked  and  gilded  railing  in  front. 
New  buildings  have  now  been  added  facing  the  rue  de  la  Ba- 
riUerie, and  enclosing  a  second  spacious  court  containing  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  and  the  Hotel  of  the  Prefect  of  Police.  The 
other  parts  of  the  building  extend  to  the  Cour  de  Harlay,  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the  Conciergerie.  The  improvements 
now  in  progress  will  introduce  important  modifications  in  the 
appearance  of  this  palace  and  it§  dependencies.  Upwards  of 
8  millions  of  francs  have  already  been  voted  by  the  City  for 
this  purpose.  M.  Huyot,  the  architect,  has  furnished  the  plans. 
The  central  front  of  the  palace,  approached  by  a  lofty  flight 
of  steps,  is  decorated  by  four  Doric  columns,  supportmg  above 
the  entablature  and  balustrade  four  colossal  figures.  From 
the  roof  rises  a  square  dome,  like  those  of  the  Louvre  and 
Tuileries.  The  hall  erected  in  1622,  called  the  Salle  des  Pas 
Perdus,  gives  access  to  several  of  the  courts.  It  is  bisected 
by  a  line  of  lofty  arcades ;  the  ceiling  is  vaulted ;  the  pilasters 

(1)  At  the  right  hand  corner,  the  visitor  will  see  the  grated 
arch-way  of  the  Conciergerie,  at  which  the  guillotine  carts  used 
to  receive  the  victims  of  the  reign  of  terror.  The  entry  is  from 
the  Quai  de  I'Horloge. 

(2)  The  palace  was  set  on  Are  by,  or  at  the  instigation  of,  certain 
great  personages,  who  were  said  to  have  been  implicated  with 
Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.,  in  order  to  destroy  some 
documents  which  had  been  brought  to  the  greffe,  and  which 
might  have  compromised  several  noble  families. 
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are  of  the  Doric  order.  Its  length  is  2 1 6  feet,  and  its  width 
84.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  it  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment under  one  of  the  arches  to  the  memory  of  Malesherbes, 
erected  in  1822,  after  the  designs  of  Dmnont.  It  consists  of  a 
basement  and  two  Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by  a  pediment, 
with  his  statue  by  Bosio,  and  the  inscription  : 

Strenue  semper  fidelis  regi  suo,  in  solio  veritatem,  pnEsidi'iui 
in  careere  attulit. 

Two  statues,  one  repR'senting  France,  the  other  Fidelity,  both 
by  Bosio,  occupy  the  lateral  plinths.  The  panel  of  the  base- 
ment contains  a  bas-relief  by  Cortot,  representing  Louis  XVI. 
in  conference  with  the  Counsel  entrusted  with  his  defence.  This, 
removed  in  1830,  was  replaced  in  1846.  From  the  Salle  des 
Pas  Perdus  doors  lead  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  Tribunal 
de  Premiere  Instance,  and  other  apartments.  (1)  In  the  central 
building  is  the  Cour  d'Appel.  The  southern  wing  is  in  course 
of  reconstruction.  A  wide  elliptically  arched  Doric  passage, 
parallel  with  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  gives  access  to  the  Court 
of  Assize  by  a  double-branched  staircase ;  the  ceihng  of  this 
Court  is  pamted  by  Jean  and  Bon  BouUongne.  Opposite  is  a 
long  narrow  passage  lately  restored,  in  the  style  of  the  times 
of  Francis  I.;  its  roof  is  flat,  with  painted  tie-beams,  inter- 
rupted by  elliptical  arches  of  oak  resting  on  engaged  Gothic 
columns.  At  the  end  of  this  galleiy  is  a  statue  of  St.  Louis, 
remarkable  only  for  its  position ;  it  stands  against  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  towers,  in  which  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.,  immedi- 
ately on  its  being  received  by  the  Parlement,  was  enclosed  in 
a  recess,  and  bricked  up,  in  order  that  its  execution  might 
become  impossible.  A  smaller  gallery  to  the  left,  at  right 
angles  with  the  former,  has  its  panels  filled  with  portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  French  lawyers,  and  leads  to  the  Chumhre 
des  RequMes,  a  large  rectangular  hall,  with  a  painting  repre- 
senting the  Roman  Ambassadors  before  the  Areopagus  of 
Athens.  The  Court  of  Cassation  holds  its  sittings  in  a  room 
which  was  formerly  the  grande  chambre  of  the  Parlement. 
The  Gothic  ornaments  were  removed,  and  in  their  place  was 
substituted,  by  Peyre,  in  1810,  a  decoration  simple  in  design 
but  rich  in  ornament.  This  court  is  adorned  with  statues  of 
the  Chancellors  d'Aguesseau  and  THopital,  by  Deseine.  The 
other  courts,  including  the  Court  of  Appeal,  are  very  ordi- 
nary apartments.  A  most  interesting  part  of  the  old  palace 
buildings,  on  account  o  :  its  many  melancholy  associations, 
is  the 

(1)  Valuable  libraxicB  are  attached  to  the  different  courU, 
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GONGiSR«£RiB,  whidb.  WAS  the  prison  ef  the  palaoe,  T^heft 
it  was  used  as  a  royal  resid^ice,  a»d  is  enteped  by  the  finl 
gate  to  the  kft,  Qoai  de  I'Uorloge.  Its  name  is  derived  ftem 
Uie  cendevge  (keeper),  who  was  the  chief  of  a  jurisdietioii 
called  Bmliiage  du  Palais,  bad  the  title  of  bailHy  and  en- 
joyed several  privileges.  The  buildings  whieh  fonn  this  prison 
still  retain  the  character  of  feudal  tinies.  Two  spired  turrets 
flanking  the  gate- way ,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Toy,r  de  Cer 
sar  and  Tour  Boubec,  are  situated  on  the  quay ;  there  is  a  third 
butiower  turret  farther  to  the  west,  called  the  Tour  d^ Argent ^ 
and  to  the  east  a  tall  square  one  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  de  ^ 
Barillerie.  In  this  tower  was  placed  the  tirst  large  clock  seen  is 
Paris,  made  in  1370,  by  a  German,  Henry  de  Vic.  The  b^, 
called  tocsin  du  Palais^  hung  in  this  tower,  repeated  the  signal 
given  from  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  for  the  massacre  on  the  eve 
of  St.  ^rtholomew.  The  wall  of  the  adjoining  building^  fronting 
the  Marche  aux  Fleurs,  is  decorated  with  two  figures,  by  Ger- 
man Pilon,  of  large  proportions  and  in  high  relief,  represent- 
ing Justice  and  Strength.  The  Conciergerie  is  now  used  as  « 
prison  for  persons  during  their  trial,  who  are  brought  there  a, 
few  days  previously,  from  the  other  houses  of  detention.  (See 
l^isons,)  It  has  a  floating  population  of  about  120  persons 
On  entering  the  first  court,  the  visitor  is  introdueed  to  a  sombpe 
hall,  formerly  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of  St.  Louis,  with  heavy 
frowning  vaulting-ribs,  forcibly  reminding  him  of  the  dark 
times  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  left  is  the  Grefii^  and  further 
on  a  low  prison-room,  where  those  oondenuned  to  death  pass 
their  last  hours,  their  arms  bound  down  by  a  strait  wdst- 
coat.  The  first  hall  leads  to  the  parloir  of  the  men ;  they  are 
separated  from  their  visitors  by  two  iron  railingft  with  net- 
work, and  with  an  intervening  space  between  them  of  three 
feet,  so  that  nothmg  but  the  voice  can  pass.  A  passage  to  the 
left  gives  access  to  the  cells  for  male  prisoners,  which, 
though  secure,  are  airy  and  dry,  looking  into  a  court  with 
flower-beds,  where  the  prisoners  may  pass  the  day.  To  the 
right  of  this  corridor  is-  the  door  leading  to  the  prison  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  now  the  sacristy  of  the  Chapel,  h  is  a  low  flatr 
vaulted  chambei'  with  plain  groins ;  an  altar  blocks  the  oU 
entrance,  and  around  it  are  three  paintings,  by  Simon,  Pajen, 
and  Drc^ng,  representing  scenes  connected  with  the  lattef 
days  of  that  Queen's  life.  (1)    A  black  marble  slab  in  the  wall, 

(0  One  of  these  paintings  represents  her  taking  the  sacrament 
previous  to  her  e^tecution.  M.  de  Lamartlne,  however,  in  his 
Histoire  des  Girondim,  denies  the  fact,  owing  to  her  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  sacrament  from  a  priest  sworn  to  the  Republic,  no  other 
being  alK^wed  her. 
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tanked  by  inverted  torches,  bears  a  suitabk  inscription,  (i) 
The  window  looks  into  the  yard  of  the  female  prisoners ;  it  is 
adorned  with  plain  stained  glass,  part  of  which  is  arranged  in 
a  circle  of  about  12  inches  diameter,  showing  the  dimensions 
of  the  window  at  the  time  Marie  AntcHnette  occupied  the  ceU. 
The  Chapel  is  simple,  and  elliptically  arched ;  above,  opposite 
the  altar,  is  a  heavily  grated  gallery  for  the  women ;  the  men  ' 
sit  below.  It  was  in  this  chamber  the  Girondms  held  their 
last  banquet  before  their  execution.  Returning  to  the  passage, 
at  its  further  end,  was  the  prison  where  Louvel,  who  stabbed 
the  Duke  de  Berry,  was  confined ;  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
lodge  of  the  keeper  who  guards  the  gate  of  the  adjoining  court. 
The  dungeons  in  which  the  unfortunate  Princess  Ehsabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  Robespierre,  were  confined,  are  no 
l<Niger  used.  The  parloir  for  women,  constructed  with  the 
same  precautions  as  that  of  the  men,  was  the  prison  of  Count 
Lavalette,  who  owed  his  escape  to  the  courage  of  his  wife  ; 
his  tomb,  at  Pere  Lachaise,  bears  a  bas-relief  illustrative 
of  the  subject.  The  cells  for  women  are  similar  to  those  for 
the  men,  and  look  into  a  court  likewise ;  both  these  courts  are 
(^'owned  with  heavy  depending  spikes.  The  room  in  which  the 
present  President  of  the  Republic  was  confined  after  the  affair 
of  Boulogne  looks  into  the  women's  court,  but  cannot  be  vi- 
sited, as  it  is  occupied  by  the  family  of  one  of  the  chief  func- 
tionaries of  the  prison.  Next  is  the  chauffoir,  a  round  chamber 
with  a  lofty  cupola,  and  benches  around,  where  prisoners 
warm  themselves  in  winter  by  a  large  stove.  In  the  centre  is 
a  st(me  slab,  forming  a  table,  the  same  on  which  St.  Louis  used 
to  distribute  alms.  From  the  ring  in  the  centre  of  the  cupola 
an  iron  cage  is  said  to  have  been  suspended,  where  the  re- 
mains of  Ravaillac  were  kept  after  his  execution.  Another 
room  is  shown,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  western  turret,  called 

(1)  The  following  is  the  inscription  above  alluded  to,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Louis  XVIII. : — 

D.O.M.  Hoc  in  loco  Maria  Antonia  Josepha  Joanna  Austriaca, 
Ludovici  XVI.  vidua,  conjuge  trucidato,  liberis  ereptis,  in  carce- 
rem  conjecta,  per  dies  LXXVl.  srumnis  luctu  elsqualore  adfecia, 
sed  propria  virtute  innixa  ut  in  solio,  ita  el  in  vinculis  majorem 
fortuna  se  praebuit.  A  scelestissimis  denique  hominibus  capite 
damnata,  morte  jam  imminente,  aeternum  pietatis,  fortitudinis, 
omniumque  virtutum  monumentum  hie  scripsit,  die  XVI.  Octo- 
bris,  MDCCXCIII.  Restitute  tandem  regno,  career  in  sacrarium 
conversus  dicatus  est.  A.D.  MDCCeXVL,  Ludovici  XVIII.  regnan* 
tis  anno  XXII.  Comite  de  Gazes  a  securitate  publica  Regis  minis- 
tro,  praefecto  sdilibusque  curantibus.  Quisquis  hie  adesy  adora, 
admirare,  precare. 
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the  Tofjpt  d*Argenty  where  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have  kept  his 
treasure.  It  is  a  lofty  chamber  with  a  ribbed  vault.  On  leaving 
this  part  of  the  prison,  the  visitor  crosses  the  first  court,  and 
is  introduced  to  the  Souricierej  situated  under  the  Salle  des 
Pas  Perdus.  Once  the  liitchen  of  St.  Louis,  as  two  enormous 
old  fire-places  denote,  it  is  now  divided  into  three  prisons,  one 
'  for  men,  another  for  women,  the  third  for  children ;  the  pri- 
soners from  other  prisons  are  brought  here  in  cellular  vans, 
for  a  few  hours  at  most,  to  be  examined,  and  then  are  con- 
veyed back  again.  The  .vaulting  is  pointed,  with  ponderous 
ribs  springing  from  brackets  or  capitals  of  pilasters.  From 
one  of  the  windows  is  seen  an  arched  staircase  leading  to  the 
Seine,  and  closed  by  a  heavy  grated  door.  This  prison  has 
several  times  been  the  theatre  of  dreadful  massacres ;  the  most 
recent  was  on  the. 2d  and  3d  of  September  1792,  when  23S 
persons  were  inhumanly  murdered.  This  part  of  the  building 
will  be  considerably  modified  by  the  demolitions  in  progress. 
On  leaving  this  place,  the  visitor  will  find  adjoining,  on  the 
Quai  de  THorlogc,  after  the  last  tower  to  the  left,  the 

D^POT  DE  LA  pRlfeFECTURE  DE  POLICE. — SCC  PHSOHS. 

The  visitor  may  now  cross  the  court,  which  leads  to  the 

HdTEL  DE  LA  PREFECTURE  DE  PoLiCE,  onc*  the  official  re» 
Mdence  of  the  Premier  Prhident  du  Parlement. — It  contains 
all  the  offices  connected  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  and  among  them  that  for  passports,  also  a  good  library, 
hot  open  to  the  public.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  rue  de 
Jerusalem,  is  a  bold  archway  over  the  narrow  rue  de  Naza- 
reth, not  open  to  the  public,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Jean  Gou- 
jon,  bearing  the  monograms  of  Henry  II.  and  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

The  tower  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  de  Jerusalem  belonged  to 
the  buildings  erected  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice in  !  682,  by  the  first  President,  M.  de  Lamoignon. 

Turning  into  the  next  street  east  of  the  rue  de  Jerusalem, 
fh)M  the  Quai  des  Orffevres,  and  passing  through  the  gale-way 
of  the  new  wing  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  visitor  will  per- 
ceive the  most  sumptuous  edifice  connected  with  the  old  pidace 
of  the  kings  of  France, 

The  Sainte  Chapelle,  erected  in  1245 — 8,  by  the  architect 
Pierre  de  Montereau,  for  the  reception  of  the  rehcs  bought  by 
St.  Louis  of  Baldwin,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  dedi- 
cated in  1248.— Upon  the  spot  where  this  splendid  building 
now  stands  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  The  Sainte 
Ghapelle  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  chapel ;  the  former 
communicated  with  the  pdace,  and  was  appropriated  to  the 
king  and  court  alone ;  the  latter,  opening  upon  the  courts  be^ 
low,  served  as  a  parochial  church  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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falae«.  this  l»eattiifel  edifice  is  a  precious  gem  of  florid  Goffhie 
architecture,  and  well  merits  the  attention  bestowed  on  it. — 
Encteri&t* — ^The  building  consists  of  an  undercroft  portico  of 
three  Gothic  arches,  intersected  by  buttresses  reaching  beyond 
those  of  a  loftier  upper  one,  symmetrical  with  the  fortner ;  two 
more  lateral  buttresses  end  in  two  attached  spired  towers,  ac* 
cessihle  from  within  by  winding  staircases,  and  connected  on 
the  outside  by  a  gallery  and  parapet  crowning  the  upper  por- 
tico. Between  the  towers  is  a  crocketed  gable,  surmounting 
a  ^endid  circular  window  constructed  by  Charles  VIII.  The 
tijl^ires  are  octagonal,  df  the  15th  century,  and  charged  with 
mouldings,  tracery,  and  crockets ;  a  crown  of  thorns  is  visible 
on  0ach  at  half  their  height.  The  southern  side  consists  of 
four  large  pointed  upper  windows,  in  the  Three-in-one  style, 
with  three  narrow  choir-windows  divided  each  by  a  mulhon. 
Buttresses  stand  between  the  windows  both  of  the  undercroft 
and  upper  story ;  the  upper  ones  are  surmounted  by  crocketed 
pbks,  conueoted  by  a  sweeping  open-worked  parapet  crown- 
ing the  whole.  This  style  is  uniform  all  around,  the  northern 
side  being  however  blocked  in  part  by  the  buildings  of  the  Pa- 
ll^ de  Justice.  The  roof  is  vciy  sloping  and  of  excellent  con- 
dtrtiction ;  from  it  rose  a  lofty  spire  of  wood,  which,  having 
been  partly  burned,  was  removed  a  little  before  the  revolution 
of  17S9.  The  height  of  the  edifice  from  the  ground  is  llo 
feet ;  its  total  length  the  same,  and  its  breadth  34  feet.  The 
height  of  the  old  spire  from  the  vaulting  was  loo  feet;  that 
Which  is  to  replace  it  will  be  7o. — Interior, — ^The  visitor  en- 
ters the  Upper  chapel  either  by  the  winding  staircase  of  one  of 
thd  towers,  or  by  the  newly  constructed  passage  connecting  the 
S^tite  Chj^lle  with  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  interior  pre- 
sents the  most  enchanting  view  imaginable.  It  consists  of  A 
tingle  nave  and  semi-circular  choir;  the  fbrmer  has  four 
windows  on  each  side,  the  latter  seven  all  aroUnd,  narrower, 
is  already  mentioned.  They  are  separated  with  clusters  of 
three  detached  columns,  with  bases  and  capitals  ;  the  groining 
it  quadripartite  and  elegantly  ribbed.  The  whole  is  gorge- 
dtttly  painter!  and  gilt  in  diagonals,  diamonds,  &c.,  with  fletvs 
de  lys  interspersed;  the  colours  consist  mostly  of  blue  and 
red  ground.  The  basement  is  adorned  With  tripartite  arch- 
ihgs,  embraced  by  sweeping  elliptical  cornices  from  pier  to 
pier ;  under  the  windows  of  the  choir  the  arches  are  bi-com- 
liosed  *  under  the  third  window  of  the  nave  on  e^h  side  two 
of  the  arches  open  into  an  ambry  receding  into  the  wall  and 
adorned  in  continuity  with  the  rest.  At  the  extr«nity  of  the 
choir  is  a  low  vaulted  square  chapel,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  seven  arches  resting  on  slender  columns^  with  a 
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span  of  three  feet ;  in  the  front  spandrils  are  two  angels.  A 
screen  of  three  trifoliate  arches,  resting  on  low  colunms  si- 
milar to  the  former,  with  perforated  spandrils,  and  richly  gilt, 
connects  this  chapel  on  either  side  with  the  main  basement. 
Two  beautiful  winding  staircases  of  wood  give  access  to  the 
roof  of  the  small  chapel ;  that  to  the  right  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  left-hand  one,  which  is  of  the  13th  century,  and  preserved 
from  destruction  by  the  care  of  M.  Lenoir.  All  the  windows 
are  filled  with  beautiful  stained  glass  of  1248,  which  escaped 
destruction  during  the  revolutions,  as  if  by  miracle.  It  repre- 
sents the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  life  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  principal  events  of  the  two  first.crusades.  Some  por- 
tions, which  were  missing,  have  been  successfully  supplied  by 
M.  Marechal,  of  Metz.  The  visitor,  on  descending  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  winding  staircases,  will  enter  the  undercroft 
chapel,  still  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  yet  presenting  uncom- 
mon architectural  details.  Detached  columns  support  the  com- 
plicate ribs  of  the  vault,  leaving  space  behind  them  to  form 
two  very  narrow  aisles.  In  some  of  the  spandrOs  frescos  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  are  still  visible.  During  the  demoli- 
tions a  passage  was  discovered  here,  leading  from  the  chapel 
to  the  charter-room,  and  coeval  with  the  rest.  Some  coloured 
sculpture  of  later  date  is  still  visible  in  it,  and  this  passage  wiU 
probably  be  restored,  to  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  buUding. 
The  undercroft  is  rich  in  tombstones,  with  which  its  floor  is 
entirely  covered.  A  richly-endowed  chapter,  the  head  of 
which  took  the  style  and  dignity  of  a  prelate,  was  founded  here 
by  St.  Louis,  and  became  remarkable  afterwards  for  its  litigi- 
ous disposition,  so  admirably  satirized  by  Boileau  in  his  im- 
mortal Lutrin,  The  poet  was  himself  buried  in  the  lower 
chapel,  where  his  tombstone  is  still,  it  is  said,  to  be  seen. 
Among  the  relics  purchased  by  St.  Louis  were,  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross ;  besides  these,  the  chapter 
possessed  some  antique  gems  that  were  invaluable,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  Sainte  Ghapelle  with 
its  relics  cost  St.  Louis  a  sum  equal  to  2,800,000  fr.  At  the 
revolution  of  1789  it  was  fortunately  converted  into  the  depot 
of  the  archives  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  not,  however,  until  the 
internal  decorations  of  both  chapels  had  been  destroyed.  These 
have  been  necessarily  removed ;  in  shifting  them,  old  plans  of 
the  building  as  originally  designed  and  executed  were  found, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  architects  will  strictly 
adhere  to  them.  (1)  The  external  embellishments  are  at  pre- 
sent conducted  by  MM.  Lassus  and  Yiollet-Leduc. 

(i)  Recently,  while  prosecuting  the  restoration  of  this  church, 
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Adjoining  to  the  buildings  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  on  the 
south,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  is  the  Hdtel  du 
Trisorier,  afterwards  called  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  a  hand- 
some building  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  which  has  been  much 
altered  and  enlarged,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Prefect 
of  Police.  (1) 

Opposite  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  near  the  new  and  handsome 
rue  de  Constantine,  will  be  observed  the  Prado,  a  public 
dancing-room,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Bar- 
thelemi.     (Seep.  502.) 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  rue  de  la  Barillerie  is  the  Pont 
St.  Michel,  so  called  as  early  as  1424,  from  a  small  neigh- 
bouring church.  Having  fallen  down  in  1616,  it  was  rebuilt 
in  stone,  with  houses  on  the  sides.  These  were  taken  down 
in  1804.  Traces  of  a  bas-relief  of  Louis  XIII.  on  horseback 
may  still  be  discerned  on  the  side  next  the  Pont  Neuf.  The 
bridge  is  formed  of  four  arches,  and  is  170  feet  long  by  8  J 
broad.  It  was  here  the  insurgents  of  June  1848  formed  their 
most  scientific  barricade,  composed  of  a  parapet  of  planks 
curiously  interwoven,  so  as  to  offer  the  advantage  of  loopholes 
and  a  cross-fire.     It  was  demolished  by  cannon  on  the  24th. 

Nearly  adjoining  this,  on  the  Quai  du  Marche  Neuf,  is  the 
Morgue,  a  plain  Doric  building,  where  dead  bodies  found  ia 
the  streets  or  river  are  exposed  for  recognition. — (See  p.  84.) 

East  of  this,  is  the 

Petit  Pont. — The  existence  of  a  bridge  at  this  spot,  for- 
merly the  only  communication  between  the  lie  de  la  Cite  and 
the  southern  l)ank  of  the  Seine,  dates  from  a  period  prior  to 
the  Roman  conquest.  It  was  carried  away,  by  inundations  or 
ice,  thirteen  times  between  the  13th  and  17  th  centuries,  and 
rebuilt  of  wood,  with  houses  on  it,  in  1659.  In  1718  it  was 
bmiied  down,  and  soon  after  rebuilt  in  stone.  It  has  three 
arches,  and  is  104  feel  long  by  52  broad. 

From  this,  the  visitor  will  enter  the 

Parvis  de  Notre  Dame,  a  spacious  area,  which  was  built  ] 
on  till  1196,  when  Maurice  de  Sully,  68th  bishop  of  Paris, 
having  purchased  and  pulled  down  the  houses,  formed  a  suit- 
able approach  to  the  Cathedral. 

At  2,  place  du  Parvis  Notre  Dame,  is  the 

Bureau  Central  d'Admission  dans  les  HdpiTAux  et  Hos- 
pices.— This  office  is  established  in  buildings  erected  for  a 

a  human  heart  enclosed  in  a  coffer  wag  found  under  the  altar, 
which  some  antiquarians  assert  to  be  the  heart  of  St.  Louis;  an 
opinion  which  Baron  Taylor's  researches  in  Sicily  in  i843  tend  .to 
confirm,  but  which  other  accounts  most  positively  deny. 
(1)  The  bureaux  of  the  Cour  de*  Compies  are  now  Quai  d'Orsay. 
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foundling  hospital.    On  the  eid^s  of  the  eatrance  fire  two  foun- 
tains, consisting  of  stone  Values,  adorned  with  bas-relief^. 

Opposite  to  tins  buildtpg,  on  the  ^outb^n  side  of  tbe  Plaice 
du  Parvis,  is  the 

Hotel  DiE(;.r--This  is  the  most  ancient  hospital  in  Paris^  its 
foundati(m  hemg  attributed  to  St.  Landry,  bishop  of  Paris,  in 
the  7  th  century*  Philip  Augustus  is  the  Orst  king  known  to 
have  been  a  baiefactor  to  it,  and  by  him  it  was  styled  Mai' 
son  de  Dimu  St*  Louis  enlarged  the  hospital,  exempted  it 
frwn  taxes  and  duties,  and  assigned  to  it  au  annual  revenue, 
In  1602  Henry  IV.  caused  two  wards  to  be  added.  Louis  XHi., 
Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  were  considerable  be* 
nefactors  to  this  establishment,  and  several  private  individuals 
have  contributed  to  its  enlargement  and  improvement  by  do- 
nations and  legacies.  The  presa^  chief  entrance,  a  projecting 
boric  vestibule,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  wa« 
erected  in  1804,  after  the  designs  of  Clav^ieau.  In  the  first 
hall  on  entering  from  the  vestibule,  and  on  the  right  hand,  i^ 
^  marble  statue  by  Bosio,  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  M.  de 
Monthyon,  who  died  in  1820,  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  hospitals  of  Paris.  Underneath  the  pedestal  tlie  remains 
of  this  gentleman  were  deposited  in  1838,  on  the  aboUtion  of 
the  cemetery  of  Vaugirard.  Opposite  to  this  statue  is  one  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  holding  au  infant  in  one  arm,  and  stoops 
ing  to  take  up  another.  On  the  wdls  are  portraits  of  Bichat, 
Derault,  Moreau,  Dupuytren,  Boudon,  Mery,  Desault,  and  Thi- 
bault.  There  is  besides  an  elegant  marble  monument  to  pe- 
sault  and  Bichat*  Crossing  the  Seine  by  an  inner  passage^ 
which  leads  over  the  Pont  St.  Charles,  a  covered  bridge  not 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  which  will  shortly  be  recon- 
structed with  a  single  arch,  we  reach  a  hall  containuig  six  in- 
scriptions on  marble  commemorating  the  benefactor^  of  the 
establishment,  and  statues  of  Henry  IV.,  St.  Landry,  and  St* 
Louis.  At  the  revolution  of  1789  this  establishment  was 
called  Hospice  d'HimianitS,  A  considerable  part  of  this 
building  will  be  demolished  as  soon  as  the  new  Hopital  de  la 
Hepublique  (See  p.  255.)  will  be  ready  to  receive  patients. 
The  venerable  and  interesting  chapel  will,  in  consequence  of 
these  demolitions,  be  brought  prcwninently  into  view,  on  the 
most  southern  wde.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  an- 
tiquary. It  was  built  in  the  1 3th  century,  and  was  once  known 
as  the  church  of  St.  Julien  le  Pauvre;  it  has  an  entrance  by 
the  street  of  that  name,  but  is  usually  entered  by  the  Hdtel 
Dieu,  following  the  passage  above  alluded  to.  Externally  it 
has  nothing  remarkable  but  the  old  buttresses  flanking  the 
walls;  but  the  interior  is  of  a  later  date.   It  consists  of  a  nave 
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and  aisles,  with  a  ehoir  elegantly  groined  a^  ril)bed;  the 
arches  of  the  nave  are  supported  by  cylindrical  pillars  with 
enriched  capitals.  The  wlnaows  are  pomted  and  single ;  non^ 
but  four  of  the  choir  are  bisected  by  mullions.  The  aisles  are 
terminated  by  chapels  next  to  and  m  the  same  style  with  thd 
choir.  In  the  southern  aisle  is  an  ancient  bas-relief  monu* 
ment  to  a  certain  advocate  Housseau.  There  are  also  some 
good  paintings,  one  of  which  represents  Christ  exhorting'the 
Jews  to  ^ve  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's.  Over  the  entrance  ii 
the  Raiamg  of  Lazarus  by  Lelay,  also,  next  to  it,  the  Guardv 
terrified  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  the  choir  is  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  the  Flagellation.  The  oublic  are 
admitted  to  visit  the  patients  or  inspect  the  establi^maent  on 
Thursdays,  and  Sundays,  from  1  to  3 ;  but  strangers  witb 
passports^  are  admitted  daily  on  application  at  the  bureau* 
(Seep.  134.) 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Hdtel  Dim,  is  the 

Pont  au  Double. — A  double  was  paid  as  a  toll  on  it  till 
1789,  whence  is  derived  its  name.  Part  of  it  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Hotd  Dieu,  but  When  part  (d  that  ho^ital 
was  reconstructed  in  1834  it  was  entirely  thrown  open  to  the 
public.   It  has  now  been  rebuilt  of  one  arch. 

North  of  this,  is  the  stupendous  fabric  of 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Notre  DAME.—The  precase 
dates  of  this  sfdendid  edifice,  as  regards  its 'original  foundation, 
and  even  some  of  its  princmal  reconstructions  and  repairs, 
have  never  been  accurately  fixed.  It  appears  certain  that  a 
temple  existed  on  this  spot  m  the  time  of  the  Komans,  thej 
foundations  having  been  discovered  iq  17  U,  when  nine  large 
stones  where  found,  one  ot  which  was  a  votive  altar  raised 
by  the  NautcB  Parisiaci,  to  Jove,  and  another  bore  the  effigy 
of  the  Gallic  deity  Hesus.  They  have  been  described  in  several 
dissertations,  ana  are  now  at  \he  Palais  des  Thermes,  (See 
p.  425.)  Itis  supposed  that  on  the  ^te  ot  this  temj^e  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  was  erected  about  365,  in  the  tim^ 
of  Valentinian  I.  This  was  either  enlarged  or  rebuilt  by  Childe- 
bert,  son  of  Glovis,  on  the  advice  of  St.  Germain,  about  522, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  Fortuuatus,  bishop  of  Poitiei-s,  and  cojk 
temporary  of  St.  Germain ;  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  de- 
clines comparing  it  with  the  temple  of  Solomon,  takes  occasiou 
to  pomt  out  its  spiritual  superiority,  and  says  that  it  contained 
thirty  columns,  '*  ter  decern  omata  columnis,"  (1)  Ro- 
bert, son  of  Hugh  Capet,  undertook  the  reconstruction  of  this 
church,  which  was  called  Notre  Dame^  from  one  of  its  cha- 

"  (1)  See  Pucbesne^  tome  i,  p.  464. 
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pels  which  Ghildebert  had  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  He  com- 
menced,  according  to  some,  the  foundations  of  the  actual 
church  about  the  year  looo.  The  building  either  was  not 
proceeded  with,  or  fell  into  ruins ;  for  the  next  account  that 
we  find  is,  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  who,  at  that  time,  had  taken  refuge  in  France,  while 
Ma\]irice  de  Saliac  was  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Robert  du  Mont, 
a  contemporary  writer,  says  in  1177,  that  Bishop  Maurice 
had  then  been  long  occupied  in  building  the  church*  and  that 
the  apsis  of  the  choir  was  finished  but  not  roofed  in.  The  high 
altar  was  consecrated  in  1182  by  Henry,  legate  of  the  Holy 
See;  and  in  1185,  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
come  to  Paris  to  preach  the  third  crusade,  officiated  in  the 
church  for  the  first  tune.  The  west  front  was  finished  by 
Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  in  1223,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus;  and  the  southern  transept  with  the  portal  in  1257, 
during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  according  to  the  following  in- 
scription renewed  on  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  edifice  : — 

Anno  Domini  MCCLVII.  Mense  Februario  idus  secundo 
Hoc  fuit  inceptum  Ctiristi  genitricis  honore. 
Kallensi  Lathomo  vivente  lohanne  magistro. 

The  architect's  name  was  MaistreJehan  de  Chelles,  The  north- 
em  transept  and  po/tal  were  erected  in  1312,  by  Philippe  le 
Bel,  with  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  estates  pf  the 
Templars;  and,  besides  this,  there  were  also  erected  in  the 
same  century  the  triangular  canopies  surmounting  the  windows 
of  the  chapels  that  flank  the  aisles,  as  well  as  the  richly- 
sculptured  compartments  that  adorn  the  walls  of  the  choir. 
The  latest  addition  is  the  small  portal  of  the  northern  aisle  of 
the  choir,  called  the  Porte  Rougey  from  its  having  been 
formerly  painted  in  that  colour ;  it  was  erected  by  Jean  Sans- 
Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  1407,  as  an  expiation  for  his  crime.  The  internal  works 
of  the  choir,  by  which  the  original  beauty  of  this  part  of  the 
edifice  was  much  impaired,  were  begun  by  order  of  Louis  XIV., 
in  1699,  and  finished  in  1714. — Exterior, — It  is  a  regular 
cruciform  church,  having  an  octagonal  eastern  end,  and  double 
aisles  surrounding  the  choir  and  nave,  with  a  complete  series 
of  lateral  chapefi.  At  the  western  end  are  two  lofty  and 
nearly  similar  towers,  which  were  intended  to  support  spires. 
The  pavement  of  Notre  Dame  was  so  much  below  the  level  of 
the  ParviSy  in  1748,  that  it  was  entered  by  a  flight  of  13  steps 
leading  down  to  it.  In  that  year  the  ground  was  lowered  as 
at  present ;  and  it  was  thought  that  by  lowering  it  still  more, 
some  old  steps  would  be  discovered;  but  late  excavations 
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have  proved  this  not  to  be  the  case.  The  dhn^sions  of  tMs 
ehurdi  were  engraved  on  a  brass  tablet,  in  old  French  verse, 
and  fixed  against  one  of  the  pillars ;  they  were  stated  to  be 
as  follows :  — length  390  feet,  width  at  transepts  144  ft.,  height 
of  vaulting  102  ft.,  height  of  western  towers  204  ft.,  width  of 
western  front  128  ft.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  225  ft.,  width 
39  ft,;  the  roof  is  356  feet  in  length,  formed  of  chesnut  timber, 
and  rising  30  feet  above  the  vaulting.  The  weight  of  lead  which 
it  supports  has  been  calculated  at  420,240lb.  The  diameters 
of  the  circular  windows  are  36  feet.  The  pillars  of  the  nave 
are  four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  their  foundations,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  whole  church,  are  laid  18  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  soil,  and  are  not  built  on  piles,  but  on  a  hard  stratum  of 
gravel.  The  general  style  is  of  the  very  early  and  very  pure 
pointed  architecture ;  those  parts  built  in  the  14th  century  being 
closely  copied  from  what  previously  existed,  and  distinguishable 
only  by  a  higher  degree  of  finish  and  delicacy  in  the  ornaments. 
It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  any  work  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  executed  with  greater  delicacy  than  that  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  western  front  is  at  once  the  finest  and  most  re- 
markable feature.  Three  ample  portals  lead,  the  central  and 
larger  one  into  the  body  of  the  nave,  the  lateral  ones  into  the 
aisles.  They  are  each  composed  of  a  series  of  arches,  retiring 
one  within  the  other,  having  in  the  intermediate  mouldings 
angels  and  scriptural  figures,  saints,  &c.  The  two  lateral 
portals  have  double  entrances  separated  by  square  pillars ;  the 
tympans  of  the  three  ogives  are  richly-sculptured.  The  same 
style  existed  in  all  three  portals,  and  also  m  those  of  the  tran- 
septs ;  but  the  central  portal  of  the  western  front  was  spoiled 
by  Soufflot,  in  1760,  who  formed  it  into  a  pointed  arch.  The 
subjects  of  the  sculptures  which  adorn  these  portals  are  no  where 
treated  in  a  form  so  attractive  as  in  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris.  The  ogive  of  the  Portail  du  Milieu  represents 
the  Last  Judgment,  in  three  parts,  viz  : — 1.  the  angels  sound- 
ing the  last  trump,  ■  the  tombs  opening,  and  the  dead  rising ; 
2.  the  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked;  3.  the 
Saviour  on  his  throne,  worshipped  by  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  accompanied  by  angels  bearing  emblems 
of  the  crucifixion.  Among  the  sculptures  of  the  arch  may  be 
remarked  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  the  Saviour  treading 
beneath  his  feet  the  wicked,  whom  Satan  is  dragging  to  hell ; 
the  rider  on  the  red  horse  at  the  opening  of  the  second  seal ; 
the  blessedness  of  the  saints,  &c.  The  sides  of  this  entrance 
present  24  bas-reliefs,  represe^^ting  12  virtues,  with  their 
opposite  vices.  Beyond  these  are  four  other  bas-reliefs  :  the 
offering  of  Abraham ;  the  departure  of  Abraham  for  Canaan ; 
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Job  beholding  the  destruction  of  his  flpcks  and  berd$  by  a  tor-* 
rent ;  and  Job  reproved  by  his  wife*  On  the  doors  ar^  canredt 
Christ  bearing  tiis  cross,  and  the  Virgin  veiled  as  the  mother  of 
sorrows.  This  portal  was  ornamented  with  statues  of  the  13 
apostles j  destroyed  at  the  revolution  in  1793.  The  pillar  q| 
the  Portail  Ste.  Anne,  on  the  right,  is  ornamented  with  ^ 
statue  of  St,  Marcel  treading  beneath  his  feet  a  dragon,  wl^ich 
had  disinterred  a  woman  to  devour  her^  In  the  tympan  abev« 
the  door  are  several  compartments,  in  which  are  sculptured,— ^ 
Joseph  putting  away  Mary ;  Joseph  brought  back  by  a  angd  \ 
Joseph  taking  the  Virgin  to  his  home ;  the  Revelation  ol  t}HS 
birth  ol  John  the  Baptist  \  the  annunciation ;  the  visitation ;  tha 
nativity ;  the  angel  appearing  to  the  shepherds ;  Herod  holdiog 
his  council  \  the  wise  men  on  their  way  to  Bethlehem ;  the 
offering  ot  the  wise  men ;  and  the  presentation  in  the  Temj^e. 
Above  these  are  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  accompanied  by 
angels,  Solomon  praying,  and  S(.  Marcel.  At  the  summit  is  tt[e 
Eternal  Father  in  his  gloiy,  surrounded  by  the  prophets ;  be- 
neath him  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  still  lower,  Jesus  Christ  su;*^ 
rounded  by  angels  and  saints.  Statues  (rf  St.  peter  and  the 
most  notable  personages  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Virgia 
were  destroyed  in  1793.  The  For  tail  de  la  Vierge^  on  the 
left,  presents  tfie  same  general  appearance  as  the  preceding. 
On  the  pillar  between  the  two  doors  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgiu 
and  Child*  The  tympan  is  in  three  parts,  namely, — figures  of 
six  prophets,  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  crowning  of  the 
Virgin.  The  arch  above  is  adorned  with  figures  of  angels 
and  saints*  On  the  sides  of  this  portal  were  eight  statues  of 
saints,  destroyed  in  1793.  Above  and  beyond  the  niches  are 
various  bas-reliefe,  representing  subjects  taken  from  church 
history.  The  most  interesting  bas-reliefs  of  this  entrance  are 
the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  agricultural  lahoui's  of  the 
1 2  months  of  the  year,  on  the  door-posts.  The  sixth  sign,  Virgo, 
is  represented  by  a  sculptor  forming  a  statue,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Virgin .  On  the  right  side  of  this  pillar  are  sculptured 
the  age  of  man  in  six  stages,  from  youth  to  decrepitude ;  on 
the  left,  the  different  temperatures  of  the  year,  in  six  bas^ 
reUefs.  The  two  lateral  doors  are  ornamented  with  much 
admired  iron-work,  executed  by  Biscornette,  about  1580.  The 
buttresses  on  each  side  of  the  doors  have  each  a  niche,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Religion,  Faith,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Stephen* 
Immediately  above  the  three  doors  is  a  gallery  of  small  pillars 
supporting  trefoils,  called  Galerie  des  Rois,  which  formerly 
containjed  28  statues,  supposed  to  represent  kings  of  France,  but 
which  were  the  kings  of  Judali,  ancestors  of  the  Vu'gin.  AU 
these  statues,  executed  in  the  13th  century,  were  destroyed 
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io  1793.  A  second  gaUeiy,  of  short  pillars  and  arches,  if 
iesi^ated  Galerie  de  la  Vierge,  from  havuig  been  fonnerly 
ornamented  with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Vii^  attended  by 
two  angels.  Above  this  gallery  is  the  large  rose-window  b*» 
tween  the  towers,  and  in  each  of  the  latter  are  pointed  arches, 
over  which  runs  a  lofty  sallery  of  slender  shafts,  called  the 
Galerie  des  Colonnes^  and  continued  round  the  sides ;  above 
rises  the  last  division  of  the  towers,  each  side  occupied  with 
coupled  windows,  and  richly  crocketed  buttresses  at  the  aoglea 
crowned  by  an  "open- worked  battlement  of  quatrefoils  i  they 
are  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  389  steps  from  the  rue  du  Cloitre* 
The  metropolitan  church  formerly  possessed  a  fine  peal  ot 
bells,  of  which  one  only  remains.  In  the  southern  tower  were 
two,  called  bourdons ;  one  of  these,  named  Emmanuel'Loms^ 
Therese,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace  in  1793.  It  was 
hung  in  1632,  and  baptized  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  queen  Th^rese.  It  weighs  32,000  lb.,  and  the  clapper 
076  lb.  The  other  bell,  named  J/arte,  weighing  25,000  lb., 
was  broken  and  melted  down  in  1792,  as  were  eight  bells  oi 
the  northern  tower.  In  the  latter  tower,  three  bells  for  the 
clock  were  placed  in  1812  ;  these  arc  also  used  to  summon  to 
divine  service.  The  mechanism  of  the  clock  is  very  curious  (1). 
A  striking  feature  of  the  exterior  of  Notre  Dame  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vast  flying  buttresses,  fronted  by  crocketed  pinnacles,  which 
rise  from  the  outer  walls  of  the  chapels  to  support  the  lofty 
clerestory  of  the  nave,  chwr,  and  transepts.  Tlie  southern  side 
of  the  cathedral  was  never  so  much  ornamented  as  the  north- 
ern, having  been  in  part  blocked  up  by  the  archiepiscopal  pa- 
lace. The  portal  of  the  southern  transept,  called  Portail  Si. 
parcel,  is  ornamented  with  subjects  from  the  history  of  St. 
Stephen,  to  whom  the  fii-st  church  on  this  spot  was  dedicated. 
In  the  tympan  of  the  arch  are  five  bas-reliefs,  representing 
St.  Stephen  instructing  the  Jews ;  the  saint  answering  the  Jews 
arguments ;  the  saint  insulted  by  the  Jews ;  the  stoning  of 
St.  Stephen ;  and  his  burial.  Above  the  bas-reliefs  is  a  figur* 
of  Christ  pronouncmg  his  benediction ;  two  angels  at  his  sides 
are  in  the  altitude  of  adoration ;  the  arches  are  ornamented 
with  small  figures  of  angels,  prophets,  patriarchs,  bishops,  &c. 
The  porch  is  sui'mounted  by  pinnacles,  the  centre  one  open- 
worked,  above  which  is  the  great  rose-window,  and  over  it  a 
smaller  one ;  the  point  of  the  gable,  flanked  by  two  turrets, 
supports  a  statue  of  St.  Steplien.  On  the  sides  of  the  entrance 
are  eight  bas-reliefs,  taken  from  the  saint's  life.    A  statue  of 

(I)  The  towers  of  Notre  Dame  afford  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
Paris  that  can  be  imagined.  A  6pire»  above  the  transept,  was 
pulled  down  in  it92|  for  the  lead^  and  six  bells  were  melted. 
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St.  Stephen  on  the  pillar  between  the  two  doors,  and  statues 
of  St.  Denis,  St.  Rusticus,  St.  Eleutheros,  St.  Marcel,  a  second 
of  St.  Denis,  and  one  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  in  niches  on 
the  sides,  were  destroyed  in  1793.  The  fronts  of  the  lateral 
canopies  of  the  porch  contain  bas-reliefs  representing  St.  Martin 
giving  half  his  mantle  to  a  mendicant ;  and  Christ,  accompanied 
by  two  angels,  carrying  to  heaven  the  soul  of  St.  Stephen. 
In  niches  are  two  large  statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  the  new  building  intended  for  the  sacristy  of  the 
church.  Its  architecture  is  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  church. 
It  communicates  by  a  short  passage  with  one  of  the  chapels  of 
the  choir  and  forms  an  irregular  Latin  cross.  The  projecting 
body  which  lies  to  the  south  has  a  splendid  ogive  window, 
flanked  by  niches,  in  front;  two  narrower  windows  are 
pierced  in  the  lateral  walls.  The  eastern  body,  which  is 
lower,  has  two  windows ;  the  western  one,  three.  On  this 
side  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  turret,  and  an 
open-worked  parapet  runs  along  the  cornice.  The  angles  of 
the  building  are  fortified  with  buttresses,  and  crocketed  pin- 
nacles complete  the  design.  Several  statues  are  in  course  of 
execution  to  complete  the  decorations  of  this  graceful  addition 
to  the  main  building.  The  grand  northern  porch,  Portail 
Septentrional,  presents  nearly  the  same  general  appearance 
as  that  of  the  south.  On  the  pillar  between  the  two  doors  is 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  trampling  on  a  dragon.  In  the  tympan 
above  the  door  are  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise 
Men,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  five  scenes  of  the  Deliverance 
of  Demoniacs.  The  arches  are  ornamented  with  small  figures 
of  angels,  martyrs,  saints,  &c.  In  the  space  at  the  vertex  sits 
a  monarch  enthroned,  presenting  a  sealed  volume  to  suppliants 
kneeling.  Statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  of  the  three 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  which  adorned  the  porch,  and  others 
representing  the  virtues  and  the  vices.  Queen  Esther  and 
Ahasuerus,  David  and  Goliath,  and  Job,  which  stood  in  niches 
at  the  bottom  of  the  buttresses  between  this  porch  and  the 
Porte  Rouge,  were  destroyed  in  1793.  The  Porte  Bouge  is 
an  exquisitely  sculpture-d  doorway,  surmounted  by  a  triangular 
canopy,  with  crocketed  pinnacles.  In  the  triangular  space 
under  the  vertex  of  the  archway,  are  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
crowned  by  an  angel;  on  the  right  and  left,  Jean  Sans  Peur,  Duke 
of  Rurgundy,  and  Margaret  of  Ravaria,  his  duchess,  kneeling. 
In  the  arches  are  several  sculptured  groups,  greatly  mutilated, 
representing  acts  or  miracles  of  St.  Marcel.  In  the  wall  be- 
tween the  Porte  Rouge  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church 
are  seven  bas-reliefs,  representing  ;  the  death  of  the  Virgin ; 
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the  funeral  of  the  Virgin ;  the  Assumption ;  Christ  surrounded 
by  angels ;  Christ  and  the  Virgin  on  a  throne ;  the  Virgin  at 
the  feel  of  Christ  in  agony ;  and  a  woman  about  to  sell  herself 
to  the  Devil,  delivered  by  the  Virgin. — Interior. — The  interior 
of  the  church  is  not  so  rich  as  the  exterior.  The  arches  of 
the  nave  are  pointed ;  the  piers  are  bold,  with  large  and 
vigorously  executed  capitals ;  those  of  the  choir  were  similar, 
but  are  now  entirely  altered.  The  pillars  of  the  aisles  are 
alternately  simply  circular  and  clustered  with  12  slender 
columns  each,  the  shafts  in  the  latter  case  being  detached,  and 
of  remarkable  elegaiice  of  proportion.  The  triforium  of  the 
nave  presents  a  pointed  arch  over  three  smaller  ones  supported 
by  slender  shafts,  the  triangular  spaces  (on  the  southern  side 
of  the  nave  only)  perforated  by  a  single  circular  aperture. 
The  triforium  in  the  choir  is  a  pointed  arch  over  two  others, 
but  without  the  circular  opening.  The  clerestory,  which  is 
the  same  throughout  nave  and  choir,  consists  of  a  series  of 
pointed  double  windows.  The  vaulting  is  hexapartite  through- 
out, and  for  the  lateral  arches  dome-shaped  ;  the  stone  work 
is  only  three  or  four  inches  thick.  Beneath  the  rose-windows 
of  the  transepts  are  light  galleries  of  very  slender  shafts  sup- 
porting pointed  trifoliate  arches,  with  open  spandrils.  The 
chapels  are  plain  throughout,  and  are  similar  in  detail  to  the 
rest  of  the  interior.  The  rosaces  are  very  elaborate  and 
exceedingly  beautiful ;  they  still  preserve  their  stained  glass  of 
the  13th  century,  being  all  that  remains  of  it  in  the  cathedral. 
The  walls  of  the  transepts  are  decorated  with  ogive  tracery. 
A  curious  pointed  arch  will  be  observed  under  the  organ-loft, 
probably  of  late  date.  Under  each  tower  may  be  seen  a  large 
circular  aperture  in  the  vaulting  through  which  the  ropes 
passed  from  the  belfries  above.  In  the  wall  of  the  northern 
tower,  in  the  aisle,  is  a  bas-relief  of  1464,  forming  part  of  the 
tomb  of  Etienne  Yver,  removed  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas. 
The  upper  part  represents  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  lower,  a 
man  rising  from  the  tomb,  near  which  is  seen  a  body  covered 
with  worms.  At  the  second  pillar  of  the  navie  was  a  colossal 
statue  of  St.  Christopher,  erected  by  Antome  des  Essars, 
in  1 4 1 3 ;  it  was  removed  in  1 7  8  5 .  An  inunense  vault,  extend- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  nave,  was  formed  m  1666  for  the 
interment  of  the  canons,  chaplains,  choristers,  &c.,  of  the 
cathedral,  but  has  not  been  used  since  burial  in  churches  was 
discontinued.  The  organ  is  remarkably  fine ;  its  is  45  feet  in 
height,  3^  in  breadth,  and  contains  3484  pipes.  The  high 
altar  was  pulled  down,  and  most  of  the  ornaments  destroyed, 
at  the  revolution  of  1789,  but  under  the  empire  it  was  re- 
erected,  and  such  of  the  works  of  art  as  could  be  collected 
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were  restored.    The  lateral   chapels   of  Notre  Dame  w^* 
Ibrmeriy   remarkable   for  then*  splendour,  the  walls  hein^ 
covered  with  marble,  or  linely-carvcd  wainscotittg.  enridied 
with  gilding,  and  containing  sumptuous  tombs  belonging  to 
noble  famiheS.    These  were  stripped  of  their  riches  m  f793; 
many  of  them,  however,  have  been  repaired,  and  contain 
Works  of  art  worthy  of  the  visitor's  attention.     We  shall  first 
describe  those  comprised  between  the  entrance  and  the  transepts, 
leaving  those  in  the  aisles  of  the  choir  to  be  detailed  hi  their 
proper  place.    Beginning  on  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance, 
we  find  : — 1,  chapel  of  Ste.  Anne — ^the  Assumption,  by  Pbi- 
Uppe  de  Champagne ;  Christ  raising  the  daughter  of  Jainis, 
and  some  curious  bas-reliefe.     5,  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  St.  Vincent — ^baptismal  font  in  white  veined  marble ;  also, 
Bi.  James  forgiving  his  accuser  before  his  martyrdom,  by 
Koel  Coypel.    Here  also  is  an  old  press  with  excellent  paint- 
ings on  wood  of  the  16th  century.     3,  chapel  of  St.  James 
hm  St.  Philip— Christ  raising  Jairus*s  daughter  to  life,  by  Guy 
de  Vernansaf  (1688);  also,  the  Departure  of  St.  Paul  from 
Miletus  to  Jerusalem  by  Galloche.    4,  chapel  of  Ste,  Gene- 
vieve^—the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  at  Patras,  by  Lebrun, 
and  statues  of  Ste.  Genevieve  and  St.  Joseph.     5,  chapel  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury — Christ  driving  the  dealers  from 
the  Temple,  by  Halle  (1688),  and  the  Calling  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Andrew,  by  Lebret.    In  the  southern   transept  which 
follows  is  an  Annunciation,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne.  Next 
comc^  the  northern  transept,  with  an  altar  to  St.  Marcel,  and 
a  statue  of  that  saint ;  and  paintings  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  a  Crucifixion,  the  man  possessed  by  a  demon  putting 
the  false  exorcists  to  flight,  by  Matthieu  Ety,  and  Paul  healing 
the  cripple,  by  Michel  CorneiUe.    The  following  chapel  contains 
a  Mater  dolorosa.    In  the  2d  chapel  after  the  transept  is  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Ste.  Ca- 
therine of  the  wheel.    The  3d  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Julien  le 
Pauvre  and  Ste.  Marie  I'figyplienne.    This  chapel  is  enriched 
With  wainscoting  executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century, 
and  brought  from  the  chapter-room  of  Notre-Darae ;  it  contains 
figures  of  the  apostles  and  saints,  separated  from  each  other 
by  small  pilasters  ornamented  with  arabesques.    The  pictures 
Ah  an  Assumption,  by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  by  Restout.    In  three  hollow  gilt  busts  are  reputed 
relics  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  of  Co- 
logne.   In  the  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  is  the  Decollation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Louis  de  Boullongne,  and  ^L  Peter 
healing  the  lame  man.    In  that  of  Ste.  Genevieve— St.  Paul 
imprisoned  at  Philippi,  by  Nicolas  de  la  Platte-Montagne ;  and 
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tiie  Apostles  accused  before  thd  Prefect,  by  \Mt,  Ben  are 
^80  tnree  bae-reliefs  in  marble  representing  saints*  Lastly, 
in  the  chapel  of  Bt.  George  and  St.  Blaise — St»  John  preach- 
mg  to  the  shepherds,  by  Parrooel  j  and  Christ  curing  the  sick, 
by  Alexandre.  Independently  of  tne  chapels  above  mentioned, 
is  one  in  the  southern  tower,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a 
religious  confraternity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule. — Choir, — The 
Tisitor  should  now  approach  the  railing  which  separates  the 
aisles  of  the  choir  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and,  on  ringing 
A  bell,  will  be  admitted  to  this  important  part  of  the  cathedral. 
The  chapel  next  to  the  old  sacristy,  is  that  of  St.  G^raud,  Ba- 
ron d'Aurillac,  now  in  a  dilapidated  slate,  re]$iarkabl6  for  hav- 
ing been  the  place  where  the  young  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVL, 
was  buried  in  1795.  (1)  Then  follow  :  Chapel  of  St.  Remy^ 
formeiiy  enriched  with  fine  monuments  of  the  Ursins  family. 
Chapel  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Stephen  ?  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Simon,  by  Louis  de  Boullongne.  Chapel  of  the  Comte  d'Hdr- 
eourt ;  a  mausoleum,  erected  after  the  designs  of  PigaUe,  to  the 
aaemory  of  Henry  Count  d'Harcourt,  who  died  in  1769.  In 
oonseiCnionce  of  the  demolition  of  the  old  sacristy  built  by  Soufflot 
in  1756,  this  chapel  has  been  provisionally  arranged  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  here,  therefore,  the  visitor  will  see  most  of  the 
furniture  that  belonged  to  the  former  sacristy,  and  the  costly 
gdd  and  silver  church^utensils  sparkling  with  precious  stones, 
the  rich  vestments,  among  which  the  coronation  robes  of  Na- 
poleon, and  a  full-length  portrait  of  M.  de  Qu41en,  archbishop 
of  Paris,  by  Perdreau.  (2)-— Returning  to  the  chapels,  we  find : 
Chapel  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  with  the  representation  of  that  s^t 
in  beautiful  Gobelins  tapestry ;  the  Descent  of  Christ  into  hell, 
by  Dek»*me  ]  and  St.  Hyacinth  reanimating  a  corpse,  by  Heim-^ 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  were  formerly  superb  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Albert  de  Gondy,  Duke  de 
Rett,  and  Cardinal  de  Gondy,  bishop  of  Paris.  The  altar  is 
.  of  marble,  and  above  it  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Raggi,  after  a  model  by  Bernini,  which  was  fbrmerly  in  the 

(i)  Other  accounts  assign  the  Church  of  St.  Marguerite. 

(ti)  At  the  sacking  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  and  the  arch* 
bishop's  palace,  in  i83i,  the  populace  broke  into  the  sacristy  of 
Notre  Dame,  and,  headed  by  officers  of  the  National  Guards,  de- 
ftroyed  every  thing  that  came  within  their  reach.  The  damage 
tbiks  occasioned  was  irreparable ;  the  coronation  robes  of  Napo^ 
leon,  and  the  splendid  dresses  ha  presented  to  the  bishops  and 
the  chapter  on  the  occasion  of  that  ceremony,  were  torn  up  for 
the  sake  of  their  gold  embroidery.  They  have,  however,  since 
been  repaired.  A  celebrated  artist  who  was  making  a  most  ela- 
borate picture  of  the  Interior  of  Notre  Dame,  having  left  it  on  the 
^iM\  In  the  Vedtry,  it  Was  out  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
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church  of  the  Cannes,  rae  de  Vaugirard.  In  this  chapd  are 
two  pictures, — the  Raising  of  the  widow's  son,  by  Guillemot, 
and  the  Burial  of  the  Virgin,  by  Abel  de  Pujol.  A  carved 
reading-desk  of  oak  is  deserving  of  attention.  Chapel  of  Si. 
Charles  Borromeo.  This  chapel  contains  a  splendid  monument, 
by  Deseine,  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  de  BeUoy,  archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  died  in  1806,  in  his  99th  year.  It  represents 
the  prelate  seated  in  a  chair,  on  a  sarcophagus,  bestowing  alms 
on  an  old  W(Hnan  supported  by  a  girl ;  his  left  hand  rests  on  the 
bible.  The  cardinal's  head  is  remarkable  for  its  expression  and 
resemblance.  In  this  chapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Hippolyte,  by  Heim,  and  another  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
admimstermg  the  sacrament  to  the  infected  of  the  plague  ^ 
Milan,  by  Vanloo.  Chapel  of  St.  Martin,  Ste.  Anne,  and  St. 
Michael.  Nothing  remains  of  the  former  splendid  decorations 
of  this  chapel  but  the  marble  incrustations  of  the  walls.  In 
the  windows  are  the  arms  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  whose 
family  vaults  are  underneath.  There  is  a  picture  of  Christ 
curing  the  blind,  by  Granger ;  also  Christ  healing  the  wom^i 
suffering  from  an  issue,  by  Cazes.  Chapel  of  St.  Ferreol  and 
St.  Ferrutien,  in  which  is  a  fine  monument  in  white  marble, 
surmounted  by  a  Gothic  arch,  to  the  memory  of  Leclerc  de 
Juigne,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1811;  St.  Peter 
preaching,  by  Poirson.  In  the  last  chapel  a  good  Visitation ; 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Porte  Rouge,  two  excellent  pictures; 
an  Adoration,  and  Moses  found  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

The  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  on  entering  the  choir  is 
the  carved  work  of  the  stalls,  in  oak.  The  wainscoting  above 
them  is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  sacred  subjects, 
executed  by  Duboulon,  after  the  designs  of  Rene  Carpentier,  a 
pupil  of  Girardon.  The  stalls  are  terminated  by  two  thrones 
of  great  beauty,  surmounted  by  canopies,  and  adorned  with 
angels  holding  emblems  of  reli^on.  At  the  coronation  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Pope  occupied  that  to  the  right.  Cardinal  Belloy 
that  to  the  left.  Above  is  a  cornice  and  ei^t  pictures  in  the 
following  order,  beginning  on  the  right :  1 ,  the  Adoration  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  east,  by  De  la  Fosse ;  2,  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne; '3,  the  Visitation  of  the 
Virgin,  the  master-piece  of  Jouvenet,  who  painted  it  with  his 
left  hand,  after  his  right  had  become  paralysed;  4,  the  As- 
sumption, by  Laurent  de  la  Hire;  5,  the  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne ;  6,  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  by  Louis  Boullongne;  7,  the  Presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple,  by  the  same;  8,  the  Annunciation,  by  Hall6. 
The  pavement  is  of  costly  marble,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  brazen 
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eaglie  which  senreS  as  a  reading-desk.  The  sanctuary  and 
high  altar  are  each  approached  by  flights  of  steps  formed  of 
Limgitedoc  marble  ;  over  the  altar  is  a  marble  group  by  Cous- 
tou,  of  fine  design  and  execution,  representing  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  On  one  side  of  this  was  formerly  a  statue  of  Louis 
X\U.  by  Coustou,  and,  on  the  other,  one  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
Coy^CTOx ;  but  they  were  both  destroyed  in  1 83 1 .  At  present 
six  archangels  are  placed  around  the  altar.  Beneath  the  choir 
is  a  vault,  formed  in  1711,  not  shown  to  strangers,  in  which 
are  interred  the  archbishops  of  Paris.  Four,  who  had  been 
deposited  there,  were  disinterred  at  the  revolution  in  1793 
far  the  sake  of  the  leaden  coffins.  Another  smaller  vault  con- 
tained in  leaden  cofQns  also  the  entrn'iS  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  which  shared  the  same  fate.  Upon  the  exterior 
6f  the  wall  that  encloses  the  choir  are  23  curious  and  highly 
taluable  sculptured  compartments  in  alto-rilievo,  begun  by 
Maistre  JehmiRoux,  and  finished  by  Maistre  Jehan  Ls  Bou- 
teHer  in  1352.  They  represent  passages  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
itt  the  following  order,  beginning  on  the  left :  1,  the  Visita- 
tion; 2,  the  CsUling  of  the  Shepherds  to  the  Manger;  3,  the 
Nativity ;  4,  the  Adoration  of  "  the  wise  men";  5,  the  Massacre 
<rf  the  Innocents  ^  6,  the  FKght  into  Egypt ;  7,  the  Presentation 
in  the  temple;  8,  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  Doctors;  9,  the 
Baptism  of  Christ;  10,  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  in  Galilee;  li, 
fe  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem ;  12,.  Christ  washing  the 
feet  of  hB  Disciples;  13,  the  Last  Supper;  14,  Christ  on  th^ 
flffount  of  Olives.  The  next  four,  namely,  the  Crucifixion, 
Ifte  Entombment,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension  of  Christ, 
were  destroyed  when  alterations  were  made  in  the  arches  of 
the  choir  next  the  high  altar.  1 5,  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen ; 
te,  the  Holy  Women;  17,  Christ  appearing  to  the  Apostles; 

18,  Christ  and  the  two  Disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus; 

19,  Christ  at  table  with  the  Disciples,  breaking  the  bread;  20, 
Christ  again  appearing  to  the  Disciples ;  21,  the  Incredulity  of 
St.  Thomas;  22,  the  Miraculous  draught  of  fishes;  23,  the 
Mission  of  the  Apostles;  24,  Christ  giving  the  Apostles  his 
benediction  before  his  A6:ceni8ion.  The  figures  are  coloured  to 
represent  nature.  Above  these  reliefs  are  eight  fine  pictures, 
rte.,  beginning  on  the  right : — St.  Stephen  conducted  to  mar- 
tyrdom, by  Loyse;  St.  PhiKp  transported  by  the  Spirit,  by 
Bbtttchet;  St.  Peter  healing  a  lame  man,  by  Sylvestre;  the 
l§>eourghigof  St.  ProtesBas,  by  Sylvestre (17 05);  St.  John  deCa- 
piiStran,  a  FrdndsciHi  raonk>  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Crusaders, 
marehkig  a^nst  the  Turks ;  the  Bdieading  of  John  the  Baptist, 
by  Bouflongne;  St.  Andrew  conducted  to  martyrdom,  by 
Blanchard;  and  Christ  healing  the  possessed,  by  BouUongne. 
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The  history  of  the  events  of  which  this  church  has  been 
witness  would  be  far  too  long  for  description  in  this  place ; 
there  are  several  excellent  works  upon  Notre  Dame,  which 
will  amply  repay  the  attention  of  the  curious  examiner,  (l) 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  cathedral  were  the  cloister  and 
college  of  the  canons,  which  were  destroyed  in  1793.  The 
municipality  has  confided  the  improvements  now  in  progress 
to  Messrs.  Hippolyte  Godde,  Caudron,  and  Plantard ;  the  first 
for  the  architecture,  the  second  for  the  sculpture,  and  the 
third  for  the  masonry. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Notre  Dame  stood  the  Archbishop's 
Palace,  erected  by  Maurice  de  Sully,  in  1161,  but  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Cardinal  de  Noailles  in  1 697 . — ^During  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  the  Constituent  Assembly  held  theu*  sittings  in 
the  Archbishop's  Palace.  It  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  chapel  converted  into 
an  amphitheatre  of  anatomy.  In  1802  it  was  restored  to  the 
clergy.  The  palace  was  a  handsome  residence,  worthy  of  the 
see,  and,  with  its  gardens,  occupied  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island.  The  apartments  were  splendid,  and  the  furniture, 
partly  antique,  was  valuable.  The  library  was  rich  in  MSS. 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  contained  many  literary  curiosities. 
But  on  Feb.  13, 1831,  the  populace,  having  sacked  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  determined  on  the  destruction  of 
the  archbishop's  palace ;  and  on  that  night  and  the  following 
day  every  thing  it  contained  was  either  broken,  burnt,  or 
thrown  into  the  river  by  the  mob.  The  palace  and  gardens 
were  left  in  such  a  state  that  they  were  subsequently  removed 
by  order  of  government,  and  not  a  vestige  remain^.  A  public 
promenade  was  formed  on  its  site,  but,  since  the  events  of 
June  1848,  barracks  have  been  erected,  and  the  place  closed 
to  the  public.    On  this  spot  is  the  small  Gothic  fountain  called 

Fontaine  Notre  Dame,  erected  in  1845.  Its  height  is  60 
feet.  Two  hexagonal  basins,  the  largest  of  which  is  33  feet 
in  diameter,  receive  the  water  from  the  mouths  of  three  trice- 
phalous  monsters  (personating  heresy  in  certainly  no  very 
flattering  manner)  crushed  by  archangels  that  occupy  the 
blunt  angles  of  a  triangular  basement,  supporting  a  Gothic 
chapel  of  the  same  fonn,  and  consistmg  of  three  clusters  of 
columns  supporting  as  many  canopies  with  ogives,  surmounted 
by  a  spire.  Under  this  chapel,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  deco- 
rated with  gold  on  a  blue  ground,  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 

(i)  The  principal  are  Gilbert,  **  Histoire  .de  Notre  Dame,"  i 
vol.  4to. ;  Felibien  et  Lobineau,  '*  Histoire  de  Paris,"  2  vols, 
folio;  **  History  of  Paris,"  3  vols.,  Galignani;  also  Victor  Hpgo's 
"  Notre  Dame,"  and  Michelet,  "  Histoire  de  trance,"  vol.  2* 
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with  the  Infant,  standing  on  a  hexagonal  pedestal ;  this,  to- 
gether with  the  statues  of  the  angels,  is  by  Merlieax ;  the 
twelve  Apostles  adorning  the  plinth,  and  the  other  ornaments 
profusely  lavished  on  the  edifice,  are  by  M.  Ponunateau. 
Close  by,  leading  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
Pont  de  L'ARCHEvfeCHife. — It  consists  of  three  arches,  varying 
from.  18  to  20  yards  in  span,  and  was  built  in  1827. 

Following  the  quay  to  the  north,  the  visitor  will  see  two 
suspension-bridges  almost  in  contact  with  each  other.  The 
first,  fonnerly  known  as  the  Pont  Louis  Philippe,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  opened  on  the  fete  day  of  the  late  king,  May 
1st,  1834,  now  bears  the  name  of 

Pont  de  la  R^forme,  in  conmiemoration  of  the  reform- 
agitation  which  ended  in  the  revolution  of  1848. — It  extends 
from  one  isle  to  the  other,  and,  then,  from  the  He  St.  Louis  to 
the  Quai  de  la  Greve.  It  is  a  handsome  bridge,  having  three 
stone  arches  on  the  northern  side ;  the  remainder  being  sus- 
pended with  ropes  of  iron  wire,  supported  by  two  bold  sus- 
pension-towers. Each  line  of  suspension  is  252  feet  in  length 
by  24  feet  in  width,  and  is  supported  on  each  side  by  six 
chains  or  cables  composed  each  of  250  threads  of  iron  wire. 
The  vertical  chains  consist  of  40  wires  each.  The  constructors 
were  Messrs.  Seguin,  Brothers.  It  cost  1,000,000  fr.  The 
southern  end  of  this  bridge  was  burned  down  on  Feb.  24,  1848, 
but  was  shortly  after  reconstructed. 

The  other  suspension-bridge  bears  the  name  of 
Pont  de  la  Cit£. — It  has  at  each  end  a  Gothic  pier  with  ' 
four  pinnacles  sustaining  the  chains.    The  balustrades  are  of 
iron,  and  the  bridge  is  only  for  foot  passengers.     It  was  con- 
structed in  1 819,  on  the  site  of  a  bridge  of  two  wooden  arches, 
resting  on  piers  of  masonry,  erected  in  1614. 

Both  these  suspension-bridges,  which  have  lately  been  freed 
from  toll,  will  lead  the  visitor  to  the 

Ile  Saint  Louis,  originally  called  lie  aux  Vaches,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Ile  Notre  Dame. — Henry  IV.  conceived 
the  project  of  erecting  houses  on  this  spot ;  but  the  execution 
of  it  was  reserved  for  Louis  XIII.  FoUowiug  the  Quai  d*Or- 
leans,  the  visitor  will  see  the 

Pont  de  la  Tournelle,  socalledfrom  the  old  tower  erected 
by  Philip  Augustus,  that  formerly  stood  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  reaching  to  the  Quai  St.  Bernard.  It  was  built 
by  Marie  in  1620,  was  twice  carried  away,  and  was  rebuilt, 
about  1 656,  at  the  expense  of  the  City.  It  consists  of  six  semi- 
.  circular  arches,  and  is  380  feet  long  by  42  broad.  The  foot- 
pavements  on  either  side  are  supported  by  cast-iron  arches 
lately  inserted  between  the  piers^  and  the  parapet  is  of  cast  iron* 
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Eait  o!  tkii  is  the  8iuqp(eiMiofi-biidge  ctiM 
:    Pont  de  CoNSTANTmE  connecting  the  Qoai  de  Betbnne  with 
&e  louthem  bank.    It  wais  oonstmcted  in  1  »37 .    The 

PiowT  Dfi  Damiette,  another  suspension-bridge,  ako  6on- 
stfueted  in  1837,  connected  the  Quai  de  Bethurie  wtth  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Sebie.  It  was  burnt  down  in  1848,  and 
has  not  yet  been  re««onstnicted. 

At  the  foot  <rf  the  Qnai  de  Bethoiie  is  the  Ecole  de  Natation 
da  VH6tel  Lambert .  for  ladie*,  and  the  Ecok  Petit,  a  swim- 
niing-^school  for  gentlemen. 

Striking  into  the  rue  St.  Louis  en  Tile,  the  ti^or  wifl  find 
at  No.  2,  the 

HdTEL  Lambert,  baat  by  Levau,  about  1 640.-— The  court 
k  small;  a  magnificent  staircase,  with  a  scrolUwork  balus- 
Ifade,  leads  from  a  (Wftico  to  the  slate  apartments,  which  Ire- 
taift  the  gilding,  painted  panels,  and  ceifings,  m  originally 
eiecuted,  and  produce  a  splendid  effect.  The  feeilings  in  th«e 
Foems  and  in  the  long  gallery  are  by  Lesoeiit',  Lebrun,  and 
Levau,  executed  with  a  degree  of  daborate  finish  /arely  to  be 
met  with.  The  hotel  is  rich  in  two  historical  souvenirs :  Vol- 
taire Mved  in  it  when  he  formed  the  plam  of  the  Hehriade,  and 
in  the  gallery  above  mentioned,  Napoleon  in  1 81 5,  held  a  last 
conference  with  his  minister,  M.  de  Montalivet,  wheH  he  found 
that  all  was  lost.  This  splendid  hotel,  oiioe  the  residence  of 
a  wealthy  president  du  Parlenient  of  the  17th  century,  and 
aftersv^ards  used  as  a  stordiouse  for  thd  bedding  6f  the  garrison 
of  Paps,  is  now  the  jwropferty  of  the  Prlncesfe  Caartoriska,  whose 
judicious  taste  has  restored  it  to  all  its  former  splendour.  K  is 
now  to  be  sold. 

Farther  on,  iA  the  same  street,  is 

St.  Louis  en  lIle,  first  district  Church  of  the  Mh  arron- 
di^Kment. — Tliis  church  was  erected  in  1 664  on  the  site  of  a 
small  chapel,  built  in  1606,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Louis  and 
SI.  Cecilia ;  its  architect  was  Levau,  but  it  Xvas  std)seqnently 
dtered  by  Leduc  and  Doucet.  The  etterior  is  remarkable  for 
aioftr  pdygonid  spire  (erected  in  1765,  according  to  an  in- 
scription on  the  tower),  in  open  stone-work.  I!  has  only 
laterally  solfie  architectural  om^nnent,  and  can  hai-dly  be  sa^ 
to  have  a  principal  entrance,  that  having  been  till  latdy  Mocked 
up  by  the  surrounding  buildings.  The  interior  is  disposed  m 
the  fbrm  of  a  cross,  with  a  Doric  aisle  running  roiind  the  nave 
tod  choir.  The  pieirs  of  the  arches  are  fronted  with  GorintMan 
pteters,  and  above  the  entabls^re  is  a  rang^  of  ckrestorv 
trindows.  Tiie  sculptures  of  the  interior,  comisling  g(  scroll- 
work in  the  cnpola  and  ita  pendentive^,  were  eiecuted  by  J. 
B«  Champagiie^  nephew  of  th^  celebrated  pi^Ater  of  the  same 
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name.  The  v«i4ting  of  Mie  qate  m  senw^imiUi'.  fit  tke  cha- 
pel of  the  cwn?Bunipo»  m  the  mUs  k>  the  ri^  on  ei^ring,  is 
St.  Lpuig  reoeiviag  the  SaerameDt  in  his  last  momenta,  by 
Johanfiot;  and,  as  an  altar-iMeoe,  Christ  with  the  two  discipla 
Andrew  and  Peter,  by  Coypel;  next,  a  H<^y  Family,  by 
Perrin ;  and  an  Assumption,  by  Peyron.  lu  lbs  2d  chapel  ii 
a  Vision  of  St.  Loms,  Vid  in  the  following  traasept  a  Virgin  in 
plaster^  by  Ladatte.  In  thait  of  St.  Vincei^  de  Psuie  is  a  good 
picture  of  th§  s^t  ei^orting  the  sisters  of  charity,  by  Halie, 
and  in  the  ne^^t,  jesus  disputing  in  the  Temple^  Behind  the 
chdr  are  thiee  chMcls  painted  in  freaoa,  and  enriched  wifli 
moderq  stained  windows.  Theprrt,  doaedbyanoalEiaiscnai 
with  bas-relief  earring  of  six  apostles,  is  painted  by  Norblhi, 
with  Ggures  of  Prud^oe  md  Fortitude  on  the  lateral  walls ; 
in  the  window  is  Ste.  Isabelle  of  France.  The  second,  occu- 
pyioig  the  central  arch,  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Louis,  and  contains 
four  frescos  by  JoUivet :  1,  St.  Louis  receiving  tiM  cross  from 
Pope  Innocent  IV.;  2,  the  same,  in  prison,  encoum^ing  his 
brothers;  3,  Delivering  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
hands  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  to  govern  the  Icingdom  in  hit 
absrace;  4,  his  Death.  The  figure  of  the  saii^  is  the  subject 
of  the  window.  The  third  chapel  is  closed  with  a  screen  like 
the  (irst,  with  the  remaining  six  apostles  in  bas-reli^;  in  tti^ 
window  is  Blanche  of  Castile;  and  on  the  lateral  walls,  Tem» 
perance  and  Justice,  by  Norblin.  In  the  following  chapel  is 
St.  Francois  de  Sales,  by  Halle;  in  the  next,  an  Assumption, 
and  in  the  following  St.  Paul  preaching.  In  the  northern 
transept  is  Ste.  Genrvieve,  in  plaster,  by  Ladatte.  The  sta- 
tions of  the  Via  Cruois  are  by  Bodem,  and  occupy  sevend 
piers.  Next  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Louis  Gonzaga,  with  the  pic* 
tureofthat  saint,  by  Bodem,  and  St.  Louis  holding  the  Crown 
of  thopis.  Lastly,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Dead,  is  a  fine  Debh 
veranpe  from  Purgatory.  The  organ  occupies  the  arch  above 
the  old  entrance;  behind  it  is  a  beautiful  painting  of  St.  Louis 
relieving  the  plague-stricken  Crusaders.  Below  is  a  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  plaster,  by  Guichard.  On  either  side  of  the 
high  altar  are  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.-  Paul,  by  Bra,  and 
above  two  frescos,  representing  the  busts  of  Moses  and  Jeremiah* 
In  the  window  of  the  nave  over  the  high  dtar  is  a  Crucifixion 
in  stained  glass.  The  church  was  celebrated  as  the  one  to 
which  the  University  of  Paris  came  in  procession  on  festivals. 
In  the  rue  St.  Louis  en  Tile  ttie  viator  will  remark.  No.  45, 
the  Hdtel  Chenisot,  now  the  Archeveche,  thearchitectura  and 
ornaments  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  This  hotel  will 
shortly  be  transformed  into  a  barrack,  aa  the  Archbishop  is  to 
remove  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
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The  northern  quay  of  the  He  St.  Louis  leads  to  the 
Pont  Marie,  which  joins  the  Quai  des  Ormes  to  the  He  St. 
Louis. — It  was  built  by  Marie,  superintendent-general  of  the 
bridges  in  France,  in  1641.  Two  arches  were  carried  away 
by  a  flood,  in  1658,  with  22  out  of  50  houses  on  it.  The  re- 
maining houses  were  removed  a  short  time  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  17  89.  It  has  5  arches,  and  is  78  feet  broad  and  300  long. 
Returning  to  the  He  de  la  Cite,  the  stranger  will  remark,  at 
No.  11,  Quai  Napoleon,  a  new-built  house,  standing  on  the 
site  of  one  traditionally  believed  to  be  that  inhabited  by  He- 
loise  and  Abelard.  One  of  the  consoles  which  supports  the 
entablature  of  the  door  bears  the  monogi-am  of  those  two  un- 
fortunate lovers,  in  accordance  with  this  tradition.  The  comer- 
house,  I,  rue  Basse  desUrsins,  was  inhabited  by  Canon  Fulbert. 

Further  on,  is  the 
/  Pont  d'Arcole,  a  small  suspension  bridge  for  foot-passen- 
cers  (Moly,  connecting  the  Quai  Napoleon  with  the  Place  de 
jGreve. — ^It  was  erected  after  the  designs  of  M.  Duvergier,  and 
was  opened  on  Dec.  21,  1828.    Its  length  is  106  yards,  and 
I  its  breadth  5.    The  chains  pass  over  a  small  archway  of  ma- 
i  sonry,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  river.     This  bridge  was 
j  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  Royal  Guards 
j  and  the  people  in  1830.    A  young  man,  heading  the  people 
j  in  then*  advance  upon  it  with  a  flag  in  his  hand,  was  killed 
;  under  the  archway  in  the  middle ;  and  from  his  name  being 
\  Arcole,  added  to  the  similarity  of  this  trait  of  courage  to  one 
displayed  by  Napoleon  at  Areola,  the  present  appellation  arose. 
This  bridge  corresponds  with  the  street  of  that  name  occu- 
pying the  site  of  a  smaller  one,  in  which  stood  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Pierre  aux  Boeufs.    The  western  doorway  of  this 
edifice,  on  its  demolition  in  1837,  was  removed  to  the  church 
of  St.  Severin.     In  the  Impasse  St.  Marine,  leading  out  of  the 
same  street,  is  the  church  of  that  saint,  now  a  warehouse. 

The  visitor,  on  returning  to  the  Quai  Napoleon  and  turning 
westward,  will  soon  reach  the 

Quai  aux  Fleurs. — It  is  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees, 
and  embellished  with  two  fountains.    Flowers,  shrubs,  and 
trees  are  sold  here,  and  on  the  Quai  Napoleon,  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays. 
At  its  eastern  extremity,  is  the 

Pont  Notre  Dame. — This  bridge,  which  is  the  oldest  in 
Paris,  and  replaced  one  built  in  1414,  was  begun  in  1499, 
after  the  designs  of  Jean  Joconde,  and  terminated  in  1507.  It 
has  five  arches,  and  is  362  feet  long  by  50  broad.  In  1660, 
it  was  ornamented  with  statues  and  medallions  of  the  kings  of 
France ;  houses  also  stood  on  it ;  all  those  disappeared  in  1786. 
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Od  the  western  side  of  the  bridge  is  the  Pompe  du  Pont  Notre 
Dame,  a  square  tower,  supported  on  piles,  and  containing  a 
reservoir,  into  which  water  is  raised  by  means  of  machinery 
worked  by  the  stream  of  the  river. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs  is  the 
Pont  au  Change. — Upon  this  spot  stood  the  Grand  Pont, 
originally  the  only  conununication  between  the  lie  de  la  Cite 
and  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine.  Upon  this  bridge,  which 
was  of  wood,  Louis  VII.,  in  1 14 1 ,  fixed  the  residence  of  money- 
changers, and  prohibited  them  from  dwelling  elsewhere.  From 
this  it  derives  its  name.  Several  times  destroyed  and  rebuilt, 
it  was  burnt  down  in  1621,  and  reconstructed  in  1647  of 
stone,  with  houses  on  each  side,  which  were  demolished  in 
1788.  It  has  6  arches;  its  length  is  3  69  feet,  and  its  breadth  9  6. 

NORTHERN  PORTION. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  in  this  part  of  the  ninth  arron- 
dissement  is  the 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Place  de  Greve. — ^The  place  where  the 
corps  de  ville,  or  municipality  of  Paris,  assembled  under  the 
first  and  second  races  of  kings  is  not  known.  In  the  earliest 
reigns  of  the  third  race,  their  meetings  were  held  in  a  house 
called  la  Maison  de  la  Marchandise,  situated  in  the  Vallee  de 
la  Misere,  west  of  the  Grand  Chatelet.  Under  the  name  of 
Parlouer  aux  Bourgeois  it  was  next  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Place  St.  Michel  and  rue  St.  Jacques.  This 
proving  insufficient  in  course  of  time,  in  1357  the  municipality 
purchased,  for  2880  livres  de  Paris,  the  Maison  de  la  Greve, 
or  Maison  aux  Piliers,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Philip 
Augustus,  and  was  frequently  a  royal  residence.  Upon  the  site 
of  this  and  some  neighbouring  houses  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
erected.  The  first  stone  was  laid  July  15,  1533,  by  Pierre  de 
Viole,  prevot  des  marchands,  but  the  works  were  afterwards 
suspended,  until  1549,  when  Dominic  Boccadoro  di  Cortona, 
an  Italian  architect,  presenting  a  new  plan  to  Henry  II.,  the 
building  was  proceeded  with.  The  key-stone  of  a  vault  in  the 
left  portico  of  the  central  court  bears  an  inscription  stating 
that  Marinus  de  la  Vallee  undertook  the  continuation  of  it  in 
1606,  and  finished  it  in  1628.  During  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
and  still  more  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  edifice  was 
much  damaged,  particularly  in  the  ornamental  parts ;  it  was, 
however,  preserved  from  further  dilapidation  in  1801,  by  being 
converted  into  the  seat  of  the  prefecture,  and  was  repaired  by 
Molinos.  Other  buildings  were  added  to  it,  and  the  hospital 
and  church  of  St.  Esprit,  with  the  church  of  St.  Jean-en-Greve, 
were  pulled  down  or  incorporated  in  it, — Exterior,  The  Hdtel 
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de  Yille  in  1628  consisted  of  a  large  buildiag  baviog  its  wesi*- 
ern  front  towards  the  Place  de  Greve,  with  two  elevated  pavi- 
lions at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities,  each  flaakecl  by 
a  fine  square  overhanging  tower ;  the  other  buildings  enclosed 
a  small  court  in  the  centre.  The  architecture  displayed  in  this 
beautiful  edifice  is  that  which  prevailed  in  Jtaly  auring  the 
16th  century,  and  known  in  France  as  la  Renaissance  de^ 
Arts.  Each  pavilion  is  erected  over  a  wide  archway,  one  of 
which  served  as  a  street ;  a  rai^  of  windows  with  pediments, 
between  small  Corinthian  columns,  lights  the  ground  floof ; 
above  is  a  long  range  of  plainer  windows  and  niches,  while  4 
rich  balustrade  surmounts  the  facade.  In  the  centre  of  the 
roof  rises  a  turreted  belfry.  At  present  this  front,  continued 
with  the  other  new  buildings  in  1838  (the  whol^  exterior, 
nearly  four  times  as  large  as  the  old  one,  being  finished  in 
184 1),  is  increased  by  two  maip  bodiea  more,  flanked  with  pa- 
vilions, in  keeping  with  the  old  portion,  so  a$  to  forp  an  im- 
mense isolated  quadrangle,  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  m 
the  original  throughout.  Upwards  of  16  milUons  of  francs  have 
been  expended  on  these  additions  and  embellishments.  The 
general  feature  displayed  on  the  principal  and  the  other  fronts 
is  the  engaged  Connthian  column,  alternati^  with  either  wij> 
dows  or  niches.  In  the  former,  facing  the  Place  de  Greve,  ar^ 
28  statues,  representing  Frochot,  Bailly,  Turgot,  Lepee,  Ritdlin, 
Mole,  J.  Aubry,  Robert  Estjenne,  Miron,  G.  Bude,  Lafllier,  de 
Viole,  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  Sully,  St.  Landry,  Aubriot,  Boylaux, 
J,  Goujon,  P.  Lescot,  Goslin,  Philibert  Delonne,  Vacquerie, 
Vincent  de  Paule,  Lesueur,  Lebrun,  Mansard,  Voyerd'Argenson, 
and  Perronet.  The  ornaments  are  exquisjtely  sculptured,  and 
its  effect  as  a  monument  of  the  epoch  is  very  grand.  Over  the 
smaller  door-way  in  the  centre  is  a  bronze  equestrian  bas-relief 
of  Henry  IV.,  which  replaces  one  destroyed  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  17  89,  (1)  and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  v«duahle  clo<4 
by  Lepaute,  which  is  lighted  at  night.  The  northern  and 
southern  facades  are  flanked  by  the  extreme  pavilions  of  the 
principal  and  eastern  fronts,  and  display  14  engaged  Corinthian 
columns  each,  with  arched  windows  ))etween.  Above  the 
attics  are  1 2  allegorical  statues  on  each  side,  representing  Justice^ 
Commerce,  &c.  The  eastern  facade  has  four  pavilions,  the 
central  body  between  adorned  with  14  detached  Coi'inthiao 
columns.  Here  are  1 8  statues  more  along  the  attic ;  the  two 
intermediate  pavilions  have  noble  entrances,  the  vestibules  of 

(1)  On  the  flight  of  stairs  under  this  door- way,  H.  de  Lamar« 
tine  exposed  his  life  with  ad^nirable  courage  on  February  3S, 
1848,  by  declaring  to  an  infuriated  mob,  that,  as  long  as/»f  llve^, 
the  red  flag  should  not  be  the  flag  of  France. 
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w|)icb  arp  Doric.r— Courls.  There  are  throe  iutorior  courts^ 
the  central  and  most  ancient  one  is  appr^ched  from  the  west^ 
em  front  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  an  lomc  arcade^  presenting  «oa^e 
architectural  irregularities^  runs  around  it;  in  its  centre  is  a 
fine  full-length  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XTV.,  by  Coysevo^.  The 
upper  story  has  engaged  Composite  columns.  Around  the  frieze 
of  this  cojwt  were  marble  tal^ets,  mscribed  with  the  princi^ 
events  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  from  i  639  to  1 689,  and  cmt- 
cular  compartments  in  the  spandrils  of  the  ar(^es  were  charged 
with  the  bas-relief  portraits  of  several  prevots  des  marchands. 
now  effaced.  The  lucames  of  this  court  are  very  beautiful 
and  light,  and  have  lately  been  carefully  repaired.  The  west- 
em  comers  of  the  court  are  flanked  by  two  engaged  circular 
lowers  ending  in  lucames  similar  to  the  rest.  A  staircase  to 
the  left  descends  into  the  northern  court,  which,  as  well  at» 
the  southern  one,  is  adorned  with  engaged  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  resCing  upon  pedestals.  Op- 
posite to  the  principal  entrance  a  flight  (n  steps  descends  into  a 
spacious  vestibule  with  four  Doric  columns  around  its  centre, 
giving  access  likewise  to  the  lateral  courts. — Interior,  From 
the  last'mentioned  vestibule  two  superb  staircases,  in  the  Pal- 
ladian  style,  graced  with  Ionic  columns  supporting  the  arches^ 
and  enriched  in  every  part  with  sculpture  so  gorgeous  and 
complicated  as  to  baffle  description,  extend  right  and  left  to 
the  antechaml)ers  of  the  Salle  des  Files,  an  immense  saloon^ 
embracing  the  whole  length  of  the  central  body  of  the  eastern 
fagade,  communicating  with  the  grands  appartements  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  receiving  light  from  13  lofty  ardied 
windows,  each  surmounted  by  a  semicircular  one.  Detached 
Corinthian  columns,  fluted  throughout,  adorn  the  sides;  the 
extremities  open  by  three  arches  into  recesses  sunnounted  by 
the  orchestras.  Beyond  these  three  folding  doors  communicate 
at  either  end  with  the  two  extreme  saloons,  adorned  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters,  and  receiving  access  through  the  antecham- 
bers on  the  other  side.  The  ceiling  of  the  Salle  des  Fdtes  i^ 
flat,  divided  into  sculptured  compartments,  and  coved  around. 
The  ceilings  of  the  antechambers  are  flat,  ending  in  cornicejf 
supported  by  consoles,  between  which  arc  the  heads  of  the  Pre- 
vots des  Marchands,  ending  with  Trudaine,  1722.  On  the 
ground-floor,  and  occupying  the  same  length,  is  the  Salle  St» 
jean,  with  detached  Doric  columns  fronting  pilasters  to  match, 
and  supporting  an  elliptical  ceiling,  (i )  Various  chambers  and 
corridors  communicate  with  the  courts  and  the  pavilions,  which 

(i)  Since  June,  1848,  the  Salle  St.  Jean  and  Salle  de9  Fete^  bavf 
})een  occupied  by  troops,  and  are  slill  so, 
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are  occupied  by  the  octroi,  municipal,  and  other  public  offices. 
Returning  to  the  central  court,  the  visitor  will  ascend  the 
southern  staircase,  with  an  elliptical  vault  sculptured  in  graceful 
compaitnaents ;  this  will  lead  him  to  the  landing-place  on  the 
first  story,  remarkable  for  a  curiously  ribbed  vault,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  age  of  Henry  II.  A  similar  one  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  landing-place  of  the  second  story  ^  and  the  style 
of  the  staircase  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  attic  gallery  on 
the  3d  story,  where  the  ceiling  is  in  oaken  compartments  on  a 
blue  ground.  The  landing-place  on  the  first  story  leads 
through  a  door  opposite  the  staircase  to  the  Salle  de  Inorloge, 
formerly  called  Salle  du  Trdne,  occupying  the  whole  length 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  building,  a  most  magnificent  apart- 
ment. The  walls  are  adorned  with  velvet  hangings,  trimmed 
with  gold.  The  fire-places  are  vast,  and  are  ornamented  with 
rccunJbent  figures  in  white  marble,  of  the  same  date  as  the 
staircase.  Over  the  mantel-piece  to  the  right  on  entering  is  a 
splendid  allegorical  painting  of  the  Republic,  by  Hesse.  Over  the 
opposite  one  are,  richly  executed,  the  arms  of  the  City,  being 
gules,  a  ship  argent.  The  square  compartments  of  the  ceiling  are 
charged  with  armorial  bearings.  The  most  interesting  recollections 
are  connected  with  this  fine  monument  of  the  1 6th  century,  which 
from  the  time  of  its  erection  has  witnessed  many  of  the  most 
important  political  acts  of  the  revolutions  with  which  France 
has  been  visited.  The  room  where  Robespierre  held  his  coun- 
cil, and  where  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself,  is  shown,  as 
well  as  the  window  where  General  Lafayette  embraced  Louis 
Philippe,  and  presented  him  to  the  people  in  1830.  It  is  the 
central  one  of  the  Grande  Salle,  and  is  the  same  from  whence 
Louis  XVI.  spoke  to  the  populace  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on 
his  head.  All  the  revolutions  of  France  have  been  in  some 
way  associated  with  this  historical  room,  or  with  the  fatal 
**  Place  de  Greve"  beneath.  Returning  to  the  same  landing- 
place,  a  corridor  to  the  right  of  the  staircase  leads  to  the  Salle 
du  Conseily  an  elegant  chamber,  66  feet  by  37,  with  blue  and 
gold  hangings.  The  44  members  of  ihe  council  hold  their  sit- 
tings here.  From  the  same  staircase,  to  the  right  on  ascend- 
ing, a  Corinthian  gallery  looking  into  the  southern  court 
leads  to  the  landing-place  of  the  principal  staircase  of  the  River 
front,  having  three  flights  of  steps,  supported  by  Ionic  columns, 
and  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  by  MM.  Debau  and  Rriou.  It 
leads  to  the  apartments  of  the  Prefect.  First  is  an  antechamber 
with  gilt  leather  hangings,  in  imitation  of  the  furniture  of  Italy 
and  Flanders  of  past  centuries ;  in  an  aperture  of  the  wall  is  a 
speaking-tube  communicating  with  the  servants*  hall  below. 
Next  is  the  Salle  d  Introduction ;  its  frieze  is  painted  m  ara- 
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besques  by  Court,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  bronze  stafue  hy 
Bosio  (1687)  of  Henry  IV.  in  his  youth,  and  an  equestrian  one 
of  the  same,  a  copy  of  that  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  by  Lemot  (1818),. 
likewise  in  bronze.  Next  comes  the  Salle  de  Jetiy  adorned 
with  blue  silk  hanguigs  and  a  richly  gilt  and  painted  ceiling: 
and  frieze.  This  leads  to  the  Salle  de  Bal,  a  magnificent  sa- 
loon, 70  feet  by  40,  and  25  feet  in  height,  trisected  by  two* 
rows  of  three  lofty  arches  each,  and  furnished  in  a  style  of  the* 
most  luxurious  splendour.  (1)  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,, 
with  gilt  capitals  and  cornice ;  the  central  ceiling  ornamented' 
with  a  large  allegorical  painting  by  Picot,  representing  ]Paris 
surrounded  by  the  Muses  and  the  attributes  of  art ;  in  the 
back-ground  is  an  assembly  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Fraiwe. 
This  painting  is  surrounded  by  ten  hexagonal  compartmenfo: 
charged  with  allegorical  figures  representing  Theology,  Me- 
dicine, Mechanics,  Agriculture,  Law,  Commerce,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry,  Justice,  and  Geometry.  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  splendiid  chamber  the  compartments  of  the  ceiling; 
are  charged  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  allegories  of  Night 
and  Day.  The  grounds  of  the  arches  of  the  doors  are  painted 
with  medallions,  severally  representing  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
IV.  The  ceiling  of  the  extreme  section  has  its  compartments 
painted  with  genii  holding  scrolls  with  the  names  of  the  most 
famous  artists  known ;  the  two  central  compartments  represent 
Truth  and  Genius ;  the  medallions  over  the  doors  here  contain 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  Philippe ;  the  latter  however  is  consider- 
ably damaged.  The  walls  are  painted  in  elaborate  arabesques. 
In  the  centre  is  a  circular  divan,  in  which  is  a  gilt  pedestal  of 
bronze,  supporting  the  figures  of  Agriculture,  Conmierce,  and 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  visitor  will  remark  the  gilt  vases  and 
chandeliers  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  adorn  the  mantel- 
pieces. Beyond  the  ball-room  is  that  for  refreshments,  called 
the  Salon  de  Caf4,  a  charming  room,  with  a  sculptured  marble 
chimney-piece,  and  hung  with  yellow  silk,  embroidered  in 
white.  To  it  succeeds  a  spacious  dining-room,  with  an  orna- 
mented frieze,  containing  subjects  appertaining  to  the  chase^ 
the  fisheries,  &c.  Underneath  are  the  spacious  kitchens,  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  banquet  for  a  thousand  guests.  When  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  is  completed,  it  will  contain  upwards  of  500 
statues,  busts,  and  medallions.  The  architects  who  have  de- 
signed and  conducted  the  additions  made  to  this  palace,  are 
MM.  Godde  and  Lesueur.  (2)    For  tickets  to  view  the  apart- 

(i)  Durin;^  the  winter  season  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  gives  some 
splendid  balls,  invitations  to  which  may  be  Obtained  through  the 
channel  of  the  Ambassador,  or  by  persons  already  presented. 

(2)  The  public  offices  occupy  i7i  rooms.  The  number  of  clerks 
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mmU  wf4te  te  M.  k  Prefet  de  la  Seme,  at  the  Hotel  de  Yi^. 

On  the  fouvth  story  of  the  iu)rUi-eii9t  »cle  of  the  H6t^l  4l 
Ville  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  has  heea  established  ^cp 
June  i  9, 1 847 .  It  occupies  ttiree  rooms,  including  the  readiqg- 
room,  and  three  galleries,  the  largest  of  which  is  120  feet  loog^ 
It  is  rich  ^i  scientific  ^d  commercial  works ;  it  possesses  costly 
foreign  publications^  and  ^orks  on  the  municipal  history  of 
the  cities  of  France.  The  only  pi^uscripts  it  oonta^  ar^ 
300  volui^ie^  of  the  registers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Tij^ 
total  number  of  volumes  is  above  eo^OQO.  The  entrance  i^  tiy 
the  rue  Lobau;  it  is  open  daily,  frcmi  10  to  3,  except  on  hi^ 
days,  and  duri^ig  the  vacation  from  Aug.  1 5  to  Oct.  l . 

The  Plage  de  GafevE  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  soepe 
of  most  of  the  public  **  deeds  of  blood  "  that  have  ocourj^ 
in  the  capital.  Its  pavement  has  been  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  victims  of  all  revolutions,  as  well  as  of  criminfds  who 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  justice  :  executions  have,  however, 
been  discontinued  here.  On  March  17,  1849  a  monster  nHh 
nifestation  took  place  here  in  support  of  the  Provisioi^ 
Government,  and  on  April  1 6  following,  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw that  Government  was  foiled  here  by  the  steady  altitwdlJ 
of  the  National  Guard.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  thfe 
^*  place  "  may  still  be  perceived  one  qf  those  turrets  fonw^ly 
so  numerous  in  Paris. 

Most  of  the  unseemly  buildings  surrounding  the  northern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  marked  out  for  demolition 
at  no  dist^t  period.  Immediately  behind  that  splendid 
edifice  is,  facing  the  rue  Francois  Miron, 

St.  Gervais,  9A  district  church  of  9lh  arrondissement.— 
The  only  well-autheijticated  facts  concerning  the  date  of  thia 
church  are,  that  it  was  dedicated  in  1 4 2 o ,  and  enlargeil  m  1 48 1  * 
The  building  of  it  appears  to  have  been  suspended  and  re^uiped 
at  different  periods.  Over  the  northern  jiisle  of  the  choir  risfji 
a  tower  about  130  feet  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of 
ancient,  Ihe  upper  of  modern,  construction;  the  latter  is 
excessively  bold.  The  western  front  of  St.  Gervais  was  begi^ 
in  1 6 1 6,  Louis  XIII.  laying  the  Grst  stone.  The  lower  range  has 
coupled  Doric  columns,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  p^dmienl. 
Above  is  a  range  of  coupled  Ionic  columns,  having  a  SaxoQ 
window  between  them.  In  the  niches  are  the  statues  of  St, 
Protais  and  St.  Gervais.  The  attic  range  is  Corinthian,  crowned 
with  a  circular  pediment ;  the  statues  of  Moses  and  St.  John 
have  lately  been  placed  on  each  side  of  the  attic.     All  the 

employed  is  4 is.    The  expenses  of  the  Prefecture  amounted  in 
I8i9  to  060,000  fr. 
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«Oteimi«  tm  flirted.  Th«  rest  of  t^  ohtuwli  i»  €k>ttk,  and  ' 
lemeilfonn,  "^h  sin^  Aislee  entirely  sunM)aiidi]ig  il;  fte 
transepts  are  not  deep,  and  have  galleries  oi  a  later  date 
erected  in  th^m.  There  is  iio  triforiiim  gaUery ,  and  the  cteres- 
tory  windows  oe<^py  the  whola  pointed  arch.  The  impesf» 
of  the  shafts  and  piers  are;  disoontiimous ;  the  vaukng-rihs 
springing  frcMfn  the  ^es  Without  oa9)itais.  Some  of  the  ehapek 
that  gurronnd  the  nave^  and  choir  coifflntmieate  willi  eaeh^ 
<itller  hy  ardiways,  and  thusr  give  the  e£lect  of  a  double  aisle, 
dome  fine  petidant  boBses  will  be^  remaiiced  in  the  vaufts  of 
the  transept*  in  the  ffirat  obapel  to  the  ri^t  on  entiering  is 
St.  Philomene,  painted  by  Smith.;  it  haa  three  medaHioiis  on 
«ach  side,  with  nassages  fr<Hn  the  life  of  Uiot  saint.  Above 
U  a  good  €ru€inxioB,  apparenUy  by  au  Italian  hand.  The 
ChapSle  des  Toepasses  ooutains  a  ouciouS'  picture  of  the  Deli- 
Veranee  of  Soals  firom^  Piscatory  atttie  intercessioii  of  91.  Ger- 
tie ;  it  id  pEobably  m  litalian  pictuce,  of  the  17^  eentnry, 
«nd  has  beeti  copied  for  the  I^^ke  St.  Merri.  fa  the  €h£^l 
<tf  St.  Caprine  is  the  statue  of  tkat  sakity  by  Cotirfo^,  im 
marble,  a  paitttiiig,  by  Yibert,  of  the  Yisgiif-  blessing  France^ 
«&d  a  go«(d  piotore  of  smail^  cHmenoons^  sepresenting  St.  Ni- 
ehok^.  The  sooth  tiKuisepI  forms,  the  Ghi^  of  the  Hbly- 
QhOlt ;  in  it  is  a  good  altar-pieee^  of  the  Tongues  of  fvm,  at 
IIm!  fedst  oi  Paitecost,  also  9t  Ambrmse  refusing  entrance  to 
"^eodosiad,  by  Goueter.  Ikse  in  alse^  a  stable  of  the  Vir^, 
by  Rode ;  slatues  of  Re^gion  and  Faith  stand  in^  nieheft^  beside 
^e  altar.  In  the  foBowmg  chapel  i&  a.  &r%  Eeee  Hmno)  by 
Roaget,  and  Christ  giving  St.  Bet^  the  &ey%  by>  Jonqniepet^. 
The  stj^ned  glass  in  tiie  window,  representing  the  apostle  Paul 
before  Festus,  is  by  Pinaiarier.  The  n^ct  ohapel  is  remark«^le 
for  a  fine  Decapitation  fa  &L  Mur  the  B^ist,  iff  the  style  of 
OQerdno.  The  ^ass  itt^  the  windoir,  by  Pinaigriei?,  r^vesenta 
the  lu<%ment  of  Solomon.  In^  the  (^apelof  Ste.  6eiie\^ve,  ia 
thdt  saint  consoling  m  aiSioted  woman.  In  the- following^  one, 
b^  the  gth,  is  Jesus  With  Martha  and  Maiy,  by  Pltili^  de 
CSumipagne,  a»d  an  Ec<$  Rome,  by  Cortot.  In  the  Stfme  chapel 
ii  the  tidOnument  of  Chancellor  Letelti^,  a  sarcopha^g^s  et  btadK 
tttrl4e,  supported  by  wMte  marble  oolosaal  hea^.  At  the 
cii^s  are  beauttf^  fuM'^ized  figure»^of  ReMgiDn  and  Fortitude ; 
Oil  ttie  sarcophagus^  dianeeller  redmea,  witli  a  geniuff  weep^ 
^  ^  his  feet ;  it  was^  erected  shortly  after  his  death  in  1 685. 
There  is  s^so  a  ^irifed  plaster  Descent  from  Uxe  Cross,  the 
E^uiy  Chapel  behind  the  sp^s  of  the  dMkf  is  one  of  tlirmost 
tointfful  m  Pm^i  the  rauhkig  ribs  of  ita  roof  unite  in  two 
^Mere&t  poiofe  ^  frmft  the  firsts  of  which  they  descend  in  a 
^Si^ft^re^  peiOm^  md  ima  t^e  otiiier  m^  an  elaborate  opev 
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f  worked  crown,  a  cfa^-d'oeu^vre  both  in  design  and  workmanship. 
Around  it  is  an  inscription,  partly  ancient,  thus  :  parfaite  en 
Van  1417,  'peinte  en  1842.  The  three  front  windows  to  the 
^ast  are  filled  with  some  rich  g^'^ecimens  of  stained  glass  by  Pi- 
naigrier,  representing  the  historie'S  of  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin; 
the  two  lateral  ones  are  modem,  o/  the  manufacture  of  Choisy. 
A  splendid  Gothic  altar  of  modern  execution,  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  four  smaller  .statues  of  the  Evangelists, 
face  the  entrance.  The  decoration  of  tl>e  chapel  is  the  conjdnt 
work  of  Messrs.  Ballard,  architect,  andDelorme,  pamter ;  14  dl 
paintings  on  the  walls  are  by  the  latter ;  those  in  the  nave  of 
the  chapel  represent  the  epochs  of  happiness  of  the  Virgin's  life ; 
the  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Maternity,  and  Ai^umption ;  the  last 
but  one  represents  the  Virgin  eying  with  the  strsOngest  expression 
of  maternal  love  the  infant  Jesus  asleep  befiire  her,  a  very 
superior  picture.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the  chapt*i  are  the  eight 
Christian  virtues.  Resignation,  Force,  Repentance,  Justice,  Cha- 
rity, Hope,  Truth,  and  Humility.  In  the  vestibule  of  the 
north-western  entrance  is  a  large  painting  by  ^Dubusc,  re- 
presenting Jesus  walking  on  the  waves ;  and  anoth^^r,  by  Gas- 
sies,  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland  washing  the  feet  of  the  .poor ;  and 
an  ancient  sculptured  marble  shrine.  In  the  loth  Ci^apel  is  a 
colossal  Mater  Dolorosa  in  plaster,  with  two  angels  in  prayer, 
and  a  painting  by  Guichard,  Moses  striking  water  out  of  a  rock. 
The  door  of  the  sacristy  is  of  wrought  ii'on,  and  remark*ible  for 
its  elegant  design.  Adjoining  it  is  a  large  painting,,  the 
Captivity  of  St.  Peter,  by  Heim ;  and  in  the  sacristy,  a  fine 
Annunciation.  In  the  north  transept  is  the  Martyrdom  of  Ste. 
Juliette  and  her  son  St.  Cyr,  by  Heim ;  also  a  picture  by  Albert 
Durer,  of  the  nine  sufiferings  of  Christ,  dated  1500 ;  and  in  the 
next  chapel  of  the  nave  is  Christ  at  the  Feast  of  Cana,  a  good 
picture  of  the  French  school.  We  may  also  remark, the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Ste.  Apolline  in  the  same  aisle.  In  the  Chapelle  des 
Fonts  is  a  well-executed  model  in  wood  of  the  western  front  of 
the  church,  serving  as  an  altar-piece.  This  chapel  is  now 
closed  on  account  of  the  paintings  in  progress  by  the  hand  of 
M.  Caminade;  in  the  window  are  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Nicholas  in  stained  glass,  bearing  the  date  1 620.  Most  of  the . 
windows  indeed  are  valuable  for  similar  decorations.  The 
modem  stained  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  choir  has  been  ex- 
ecuted after  the  designs  of  Eugene  Delacroix.  Facing  the  left 
aisle  is  another  fine  painting  of  the  Deliverance  from  Purgatory. 
Around  the  pulpit  are  statues  of  the  four  Evangelists,  of  oak- 
There  is  a  fine  organ  in  this  church,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  of  Paris;  and  Paul  Scarron,  husband 
of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  Philippe  de  Champagne^  with  many 
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other  distinguished  persons,  were  buried  within  its  walk«  (1> 
The  visitor  should,  on  leaving  this,  turn  into  thei  rue  du 
Pourtour  St.  Gervais,  leading  to  the  rue  St.  Antoine.  Most  of 
the  houses  of  this  locality'suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  o£ 
artillery  in  the  days  of  June  1848,  the  insurgents  having 
transformed  this  quarter  into  an  almost  impregnable  stronghold 
by  the  scientific  arrangement  of  their  barricades.  The  rue  de 
Jouy,  which,  at  No.  9,  contains  a  specimen  of  the  architectural 
genius  of  Mansard  in  the  Hotel  d'Aumont,  will  lead  the  visitor 
to  the  rue  des  Pretres.  Here,  at  No.  22,  the  Passage  Char- 
lemagne crosses  the  court  of  the  Hdtel  de  Jassaudj  or  d'A- 
guesseaUt  where  local  tradition  places  the  site  of  a  palace.  An 
octagonal  engaged  tower  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  a  corner  of  the  court,  which  has  Ionic  coupled  pilasters 
running  round,  and  some  figures  and  ornaments  indicate  its 
former  state. 

Returning  through  this  passage  to  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  we 
find  at  No.  120,  the 

Lycee  Charlemagne,  the  buildings  of  which  formed  the 
college  of  Jesuits  founded  in  1582.  They  are  remarkable  only 
for  their  great  size. 

Farther  on,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  street,  is 
St.  Paul  et  St.  Louis,  3d  district  church  of  9th  arrondisse- 
jnent. — This  church  was  begun  in  1627,  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  adjoining  convent  of  the  Jesuits,  founded 
by  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  in  1582.  It  was  finished  in  1641^ 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu  performed  the  first  mass  in  it  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  XIIl.  and  his  court.  The  magnificent  front, 
elevated  on  a  flight  of  steps,  is  144  feet  in  elevation,  and  72 
feet  in  breadth  at  the  base ;  it  is  decorated  with  three  ranges 
of  Corinthian  and  Composite  columns,  with  their  interstices 
richly  ornamented.  The  lower  range  of  columns  is  surmounted 
by  a  circular  pediment,  the  attic  range  having  a  triangular  one. 
A  clock  by  Lory  and  two  niches  adorn  the  intervals  of  the 
middle  range.  This  structure  is  cruciform,  with  chapels  on 
each  side  of  the  nave,  communicating  with  each  other.  Over 
the  cross  of  the  church  rises  a  lofty  dome,  in  the  pendentives 
p  of  which  are  sculptured  figures  of  the  four  evangelists ;  and, 
on  the  sides  above,  four  figures  in  fresco  of  Charlemagne,  Clo- 
vis,  Robert,  and  St.  Louis.    A  rich  cornice  and  gallery  sur- 

(i)  Numerous  tombs  were  uncovered  in  May  i847,  during  the 
progress  of  works  executed  to  lower  the  soil  of  the  rue  Francois 
Miron,  near  St.  Gervais.  Some  of  them  were  in  plaster,  and  of 
the  15th  or  leth  century,  others  in  stone,  and  of  a  much  more 
ancient  date.  Amongst  the  latter  the  coi&n  of  a  woman  is  in 
lierfect  preservation. 
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er.  Arehed  galleries  ran  around  the  nave,  fronted  with 
BStrades,  and  the  vaults  of  the  chapel  and  nave  are  covered 
with  heavy  scroll-work.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  fine  organ ; 
^tad  below,  on  brackets,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  in  marble,  by 
Legeodre.  This  church  was  pillaged  of  all  its  riches  at  tJie 
revolution  of  1789;  but  a  profusion  of  marble  is  still  to  be 
metk  on  the  hi|^  altar,  and  round  the  door-ways ;  the  rails, 
ttk>,  which  separate  the  high  altar  from  the  nave,  are  of  black 
and  red  marble.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  left,  on  entering,  fs 
a  painting  representing  the  Saviour  offering  his  heart ;  in  the 
M,  St.  Louis  bearing  the  crown  of  thorns  on  a  cushion, 
ited  in  the  3d,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Lyon.  In  the  follow- 
frftnsepl  is  a  black  marl^  slab  to  the  memory  of  Bourdaloue, 
Iwed  on  the  spot.  On  either  side  of  the  afiar,  in  tbis  tran- 
sept, are  two  plaster  statues  by  Bra,  representing  St.  Paul  and 
St.  PelM'.  Above  the  arches '  are  two  paintings,  representing 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  by  Delacroix,  and  the  Conversion  of 
SI.  Pairf,  hi  the  style  of  Moise  Valentin.  There  are  four  fres- 
cos, by  DecSflsne,  on  the  waHs  of  the  choir,  representing  the 
four  evanselists.  On  the  piers  of  the  arch  leading  from  the 
choir  to  the  opposite  ^le  are  two  black  marble  stabs,  the  in- 
scription of  the  first  showing  that  the  heart  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
dieposiled  here  by  his  command,  and  that  of  the  second  stating 
tMA  ^  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  caused  these  inscriptions  to  be 
pkced  there  to  record  the  fact.  In  the  adjoining  chapd  is  the 
^tetue  of  Si,  Vincent  de  Paule,  and  in  the  following  transept 
aate  two  more  pMutings  :  Moses  and  the  brazen  serpent,  and 
Louis  XIU.  offering  St.  Louis  the  dedication  of  this  church. 
The  four  remaining  chapels  of  this  aisle  contain  respectively  : 
St.  Paid,  St.  Jerome,  by  Lelebvre,  St.  Peter  preaching,  and 
Wit  Baptism  in  the  Jordan.  In  the  nave  is  a  painting  by  Phi- 
lippe de  Champa^e,  representmg  Ste.  IsabeUe,  sister  of  St. 
Iiimis.  Beyond  the  church  is  the  sacristy,  containing  some 
g(k>dpaihtings>  jportraits  of  the  successive  cures  of  the  church  ; 
^d  hirther  on  is  the  chapel  of  the  catechists,  ending  in  a  cir- 
cular recess,  painted  in  fresco  by  Valbrun,  representing  Christ 
calMng  the  children  unto  him ;  it  is  unfinished,  and  remarkable  * 
only  for  being  painted  on  a  ground  rendered  impenetrable  to 
imoisture  by  a  new  process  invented  by  M.  Cherot,  whd  also 
composed  the  colours  for  the  purpose,  the  wall  being  from  its 
situation  particularly  subject  to  d£unp ;  it  has  notwithstanding 
had  no  effect  on  the  picture  itself.  The  architect  of  this  ma^ 
nifioent  church  wa»  Father  Derrand,  a  Jesuit. 

Proceeding  up  the  roe  St.  Afitoine^  the  stranget  will  And, 
at  No.  143,  the 
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Hotel  de  Sully. — This  edifice  is  remarkable  as  the  work 
of  Ducerceau,  and  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  minister 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  in  good  preservation,  and  its 
court,  which  is  large,  is  richly  adorned  with  sculpture. 

At  No.  212,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  age  of 
Henry  IV.,  now  the  boaidmg-school  of  M.  Favard.  At  No. 
216  bis  is 

The  Visitation,  a  small  church  built  by  F.  Mansard,  in 
1632,  for  the  Dames  de  la  Visitation. — The  dome  is  supported 
by  four  arches,  between  which  are  Corinthian  pilasters  crowned 
with  a  cornice.  The  entrance,  on  an  estrade  with  lateral  steps, 
is  ornamented  with  two  Corinthian  columns.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  scroll  work,  wreaths  of  flowers,  &c.,  but  con- 
tains no  pictures.  It  belongs  to  Protestants  of  the  Calvinistic 
persuasion,  and  service  is  performed  by  the  pastors  of  the 
Oratoire  in  French,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  at  12 '/a.  The  con- 
vent, destroyed  in  the  revolution  of  1789,  was  very  extensive. 

The  rue  Castex  and  rue  de  la  Cerisaie  lead  to  the 

Government  Depdt  des  Poudres  et  Salpdtres,  In  a  low 
building  lately  added  are  manufactured  percussion  caps  for  the 
use  of  the  army. 

The  rue  Delorme  leads  hence  to  the 

Gbenier  de  Reserve,  situated  between  the  rue  Crillon  and 
the  Boulevard  Bourdon. — This  immense  storehouse  was  b^un 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  in  1807,  as  a  depot  for  the  grain  and 
flour  required  for  four  months*  consumption  of  the  city.  In 
1814,  however,  the  walls  of  the  ground-floor  alone  were 
finished ;  it  was  to  have  consisted  of  five  stories,  besides  the 
ground-floor,  cellars,  and  attics.  In  1816,  the  building  was 
resumed  on  a  more  economical  scale,  and  the  ground-floor 
was  roofed  in  and  divided  into  three  stories.  It  is  2,160  feet 
in  length  by  64  in  breadth,  except  where  the  five  projecting 
compartments  give  an  additional  breadth  of  13  feet;  and  is 
32  feet  high.  Beneath  is  a  range  of  cellars,  under  which  four 
water-cuts  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  mills. 
Every  baker  in  Paris  is  obliged  to  keep  constantly  deposited 
here  20  full-sized  sacks  of  flour,  and  may  warehouse  as  much 
in  addition  as  he  pleases,  on  payment  of  a  moderate  charge. 
The  building  will  contain  100,000  sacks;  the  cellars  are  used 
as  a  supplementary  entrepot  for  wine.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera  at  Paris,  in  1832,  this  building  was  converted 
into  a  temporary  hospital.  For  admission,  apply  at  the  bu- 
reau, in  the  Place  de  TArsenal. 

On  the  adjoining  Boulevard  Bourdon  a  ham  market  or  fair 
is  held  every  year  just  before  Easter ;  it  lasts  three  days. 

The  adjacent  Quai  Morland  formerly  gave  access  to  a  small 
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island  called  Ik  LouvierSj  with  whi(^  it  was  cQiiB^tod  hf  a 
wooden  bridge,  this  island  was  chiefly  a  receptacle  for  nr^ 
wood ;  but  the  narrow  arm  of  the  Seine  whicA  separated  it 
from  the  northern  bank  being  filled  up^  it  has  beoome  ^ 
considerable  piece  of  ground,  and  is  now  covered  with  tem- 
porary barracks.  Although  no  longer  an  island,  it  still  retaiiil 
its  old  name.  It  communicates  with  the  lie  St.  Louis  by  the 
wooden  bridge  de  VEstoccctde, 

In  the  rue  de  Sully  is 

The  Arsenal. — ^About  1396,  the  City  of  Paris  built  a  depot 
for  artillery  upon  this  spot,  which  afterwards  passed  into  ib9 
hands  of  the  govemment.  A  dreadful  explosion  having  tak^ 
place  in  1563,  the  buDdings  were  reconstructed  on  a  more  ex* 
tensive  scale,  by  order  of  Charles  IX.  Henry  IV.  augmented 
the  builduigs  and  garden,  and  created  the  office  of  grand*' 
master  of  the  artillery,  in  favour  of  Sully.  Louis  XIV.  having 
caused  arsenals  to  be  constructed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  king^ 
dom,  the  casting  of  cannon  in  Paris  was  discontinued.  Ttu^ 
only  use  made  of  the  foundries  since  that  period  has  been  to 
cast  statues  for  the  gardens  of  Marly  and  Versailles.  Dudog 
the  regency,  in  17 1 8,  some  of  the  old  buildings  were  demoiisbed 
to  erect  a  mansion  for  the  grand-master.  In  several  rooms 
was  deposited  the  valuable  library,  called  Bibliotheqm  de 
Paulmy,  originally  formed  by  the  Marquis  de  Paulmy  d'AN 
genson.  To  this  coUection  were  added  that  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Vailiere,  and  several  others,  when  it  took  the  title  of  BiblUh 
theque  de  VArsenuL  During  the  Restoration  it  was  oalled 
Bioliotheque  de  Monsieur^  having  been  purchased  by  tll^ 
Count  d*Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.;  but  since  1830  it  h6» 
resumed  its  appellation  de  I'ArsenaL  It  is  very  rich  in  hia- 
tory,  foreign  literature,  and  poetry,  particularly  in  It^iaii 
works ;  and  contains  about  200,000  printed  volumes  and  6,300 
manuscripts,  among  which  are  some  beautiful  niissalfi.  This 
library  is  open  to  the  public  from  10  to  3  every  day,  except 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  from  the  15th  of  September  te 
the  1st  of  November.  The  apartn^nts  of  Sully,  in  which  he 
used  to  receive  Henry  IV.,  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  are  richly 
gilt,  and  res^nble,  in  the  style  of  their  ornaments,  the  chambn 
a  coucher  de  Marie  de  Medicis,  at  the  Luxm^uiig.  To  att 
them,  apply  with  passport  at  the  bureau  of  the  Director. 

Facing  the  Arsenal  is  a  large  new  building,  containing  bar^ 
racks  for  the  Gendarmerie.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  anoknt 
and  once  magnificent  convent  of  the  Celestins,  whose  church, 
next  to  that  of  St.  Denis,  contained  a  greater  number  of  tombs 
of  illustrious  personages  than  any  in  Paris.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  chapelle  d'Orleaus,   appropriated  to  ^  rttosaos  of 
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\h»  hTQ\im  of  Gliartes  YI.  ana  ho  deaeewKiiilt.  tfoBt  (tf  the 
tQiobs  of  Ube  t^apd  were  Iraasported  by  the  patriotio  architect, 
M.  ienoir,  to  th^  MuBee  de^  Monuments  Frangais,  nie  dea 
P^8  Augu8tius»  and  two  remarkable  ones  are  at  the  Loavr« 
in  the  Musee  de  la  Sculptwre  Modeme.  ( J )  Some  remoaBts  of 
the  convent  are  visible  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  du  Petit  Muso. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Paul,  No.  2  bis,  are  a  few  re- 
mains of  the  Hdtel  de  St.  PavUy  long  a  royal  residence ;  the 
greater  part  is  of  comparativ^y  late  date,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  a  company  for  distributing  through  Paris  the  filtered  water 
of  the  Seine.  In  a  long  spacious  room  are  placed  four  rows 
of  charcoal  filters,  receiving  the  water  of  the  river,  which  ii 
drawn  up  by  a  steam-engine.  The  clarified  water  thus  obtained 
is  perfectly  sweet  and  wholesome.    Strangers  are  admitted. 

At  the  comer  of  the  rue  des  Lions,  in  the  rue  St.  Paul,  is  a 
small  square  turret,  of  the  age  of  Henry  IV.  All  the  ground 
between  the  rue  St.  Autoine,  the  moat  of  the  Bastille,  the  ri- 
ver, and  the  me  du  Figuier,  was  formerly  occupied  by  build- 
ings which  Charles  V.,  in  1360-5,  purchased  and  formed  into 
a  royal  palace,  called  the  Hdtel  de  St.  Paut^  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  church.  The  king  inhabited  the  hotel  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  at  the  western  extremity ;  the  Hotel  de  St. 
Maur  was  occupied  by  his  brothers.  Within  the  enclosure 
were  several  edifices,  the  naihes  of  which  may  still  be  traced  in 
some  of  the  streets  built  on  their  site,  such  as  the  Hdtels  d% 
Puteymuce,  de  BeautreilliSy  des  Lyons,  &c.  This  palace  was 
abandoned  by  the  kings  of  France  for  the  Palais  des  Tomr- 
nelles;  and,  m  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  build- 
ings, falling  into  decay,  were  alienated  by  the  crown,  and  sold. 

By  strikmg  into  the  me  des  Barres,  the  visitor  will  see  be- 
fore him,  at  No.  1,  me  du  Figuier,  the 

Hotel  de  Sens,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  the 
middle  ages  extant  in  France. — ^It  was  erected  in  the  15th  cen- 
tyry,  and  formed  part  of  the  Hdtel  St.  Paul.  The  gateway, 
flanked  by  two  overhanging  peaked  turrets,  has  a  finely- 
groined  roof.  High  up,  to  the  left,  the  visitor  will  see  an  eight- 
Founder  ball  lodged  in  the  old  grey  wall;  underneath  is  '*  2S 
uillet,  1830."  The  windows  are  curious ;  and  there  is  a  re- 
markable turret  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  court.  By 
ascending  the  tourelle  here,  the  visitor  will  find,  at  door  No.  11, 
a  curious  narrow  spiral  staircase,  leading  to  nearly  the  top 
of  the  highest  turret.    In  many  of  the  low-browed  passages 

(i)  During  the  demolition  of  part  of  the  ancient  church  in  Bfay 
1847,  several  tombs  were  discovered  at  lo  feet  below  the  sur-^ 
face,  one  of  which  was  thai  of  a  daughter  of  King  John  9f  £n|^ 
landt  i»urnam«4  I>Acklan4i  and  brother  of  Rishard  h 
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of  the  upper  and  lower  floors  of  the  building  are  seen  mas- 
sive beams  of  oak.  In  the  rue  de  THotel  de  Ville,  to  the  left, 
is  another  projecting  turret,  with  quaintly-ornamented  win- 
dows, and  a  walled-up  Gothic  archway.  This  hotel,  a  model 
of  a  noble  mansion  of  its  epoch,  is  still  in  good  preser^^alion. 


TENTH  AUROliTDISSSMENT. 

WESTERN  PORTION. 
The  Pont  National,  designed  by  G.  and  J.  H.  Mansard, 
and  built  in  1684  by  an  Italian VDomini can  friar  named 
Frere  Bomain,  leads  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 
It  consists  of  five  semicircular  arches,  and  is  432  feet  in  length 
by  52  in  breadth.  This  part  of  the  river  was  formerly  crossed 
by  a  ferry  (6ac),  from  which  the  rue  du  Bac  derives  its  name. 
Upon  one  of  the  western  piers  is  a  scale,  commencing  from  the 
low  water  mark  of  1719,  (1)  and  divided  into  metres  and  de- 
cimetres, to  show  the  height  of  the  river.  This  bridge  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Paris,  both  up  and  down   the  Seine. 

The  first  object  that  will  strike  the  stranger,  after  leaving 
this  bridge,  will  be  the  H6tel  Praslin,  a  magnificent  mansion 
with  a  terrace  towards  the  quay,  but  having  its  entrance  and 
front  in' the  rue  de  Lille,  No.  56.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  sumptuous  of  the  residences  of  the  old  nobility. 
Next  to  it  is  a  large  barrack  for  cavalry,  formerly  the  Hotel 
des  Gardes-du-Corps,  built  under  Napoleon.  Beyond  it  is  the 
Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay.— This  magnificent  edifice  was 
begun  during  the  administration  of  M.  de  Champagny,  Duke 
de  Cadore,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not,  however,  con- 
tinued till  the  beginning  of  1830,  when  Charles  X.  intended  it 
as  a  palace  for  the  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  French  in- 
dustry. The  revolution  suspended  for  a  tune  its  execution ;  it 
was,  however,  at  length  completed  by  M.  Lecorday,  under 
Louis  Philippe.  This  edifice  consists  of  a  vast  court,  surrounded 
by  four  magnificent  piles  of  building,  and  two  wings,  enclosing^ 
two  smaller  courts.  Towards  the  river  the  front  presents  a 
long  line  of  windows,  formed  by  19  arches'  separated  by  en- 
gaged Tuscan  columns,  above  which  is  a  series  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  over  this  a  mixed  Corinthian  attic,  crowned  with 
an  elaborate  battlement.    The  lower  story  is  flanked  at  both 

(1)  The  highest  waters  known  were  in  i733and  i74o;  in  the 
latter  year  they  attained  8  metres  20  centimetres.  They  reached 
the  second  stories  of  the  houses  on  the  Quai  St.  Bernard.  The 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  preserves  a  volume  thjit  floated  mto  a 
window  of  a  2d  story  on  that  quay.  It  is  entitled,  Antiquith, 
(ondations,  singularites  desvilles,  ch^teauXf  etroyaumes,  1605. 
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ends  by  a  balustraded  platform  laid  out  as  a  garden.  An  iron 
railing  encloses  this  front.  The  principal  front  facing  the  rue 
de  Lille  contains  the  chief  entrance,  and  differs  from  the  river- 
front in  being  flanked  by  two  projecting  bodies.  Other  en- 
trances open  from  the  side-courts  into  the  rues  Bellechasse  and 
Poitiers.  The  central  court  is  surrounded  by  a  double  series 
of  arcades  with  Doric  and  Ionic  pilasters;  the  lower  frieze  is  in- 
laid with  various-coloured  marbles.  There  is  a  staircase  of 
Doric  design,  at  each  comer  of  the  court;  a  third  in  the  wing 
to  the  right,  and  a  fourth,  the  escalier  d'honneur,  is  entered 
from  a  vestibule  in  the  left  wing.  The  ceiling  is  richly  de- 
corated, and  the  walls  painted  in  fresco  by  M.  Chasseriau. 
Those  of  the  first  flight  are  en  grisaille,  representing  Silence, 
Meditation,  and  Study.  The  first  landing-place  is  only  re- 
markal)le  for  two  old  inscriptions,  relating  to  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Cour  des  Comptes.  The  walls  of  the  second  flight 
represent  severally  War,  and  Order  providing  means  of  defence. 
The  front  wall  of  the  second  landing-place  has  allegorical 
figures  of  Force  and  Order ;  the  lateral  walls  represent  Justice 
and  Order  repressing  abuses,  and  Commerce  promoting  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  The  walls  of  the  third  and  last  flight 
represent  Peace  protecting  Agriculture  and  the  Arts.  Neither 
these  paintings  nor  the  staircase  itself  are  in  harmony  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  building.  This  staircase  opens  into  the  galle- 
ries of  the  first  story,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  painting  so  as 
to  represent  panelling  in  different  kinds  of  wood.  Here  is  the 
Hall  of  Audience  for  the  Court  of  Accounts,  with  a  most  ela- 
borate ceiling  of  timber- work,  and  portraits  of  four  of  the  most 
eminent  Presidents  of  the  Court.  It  will  shortly  receive  two 
grand  historical  paintings,  representing  St.  Louis  establishing 
the  Cour  des  Comptes  at  Paris,  and  the  Cour  des  Comptes 
reinstated  by  Napoleon.  In  the  compartments  of  the  ceiling 
are  paintings  representing  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Agricul- 
ture, The  rest  of  the  first  floor  is  inhabited  by  the  functio- 
naries of  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  and  the  second  story  is  cut  up 
into  small  rooms.  The  ground-floor,  facing  the  river,  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  is  visible 
to  strangers.  The  visitor  is  first  introduced  into  the  Salle 
d'Attente,  an  elegant  square  apartment,  in  which  four  rich 
Doric  columns,  with  spiral  flutes  and  cablings,  sustain  a  ba- 
lustrade opening  into  a  vestibule  of  the  upper  story,  lit  by  a 
skylight.  This  opens  laterally  into  the  vestiaire,  where  the 
Councillors  of  State  used  to  put  on  their  robes  under  the 
late  regime ;  but  at  present  this  ceremony  is  dispensed  with. 
The  first  saloon  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Salle  du  Ccmiti  du 
Commerce^  containing  a  fine  view  of  the  Port  of  Marseilles, 
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painted  in  oil  hy  Iwbey.  Neit  comes  tiw  Salle  iu  ComiH 
de  rinterieuf,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  remarkable  tor  all 
^aborate  ceiling,  with  tie  and  cross  beams  supported  by  gRt 
caryatides.  Two  large  paintings,  opposite  the  windows,  re- 
present, the  first,  Justinian,  and  the  other  Moses,  by  Marigny. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  two  more,  the  one,  Solon 
dictating  his  laws,  by  Dom  Papety,  the  other  Nnma  and 
Ggeria,  by  Murat.  An  antechamber  leads  from  hence  to  the 
Salle  des  Skmces  Administratioes^  a  saloon  of  extraordiniafy 
splencbr,  decorated  with  30  Corinthian  colmnns,  of  whi^ 
latiarble,  with  gilt  capitals,  and  portraits  of  Turgot,  Rieheliett, 
Colbert,  d'Aguessean,  Suger,  Cambac4r6s,  Scdly,  rH6pital, 
Portalis,  and  Yauban,  by  the  best  living  makers.  The  covod 
ceiling  is  richly  gilt  in  compartments,  and  contains  fiY€  em- 
blematical paintings  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  the  Charter 
df  1830,  Justice,  and  Truth,  in  Is^e  medallions.  A  r<oe^ 
hung  with  crimson  velvet  between  the  central  column^  for- 
merly contained  an  immense  monolith  statue  of  white  marble, 
representing  l.auis  Philippe  seated  on  the  throne,  by  Jalay ; 
btit  it  has  now  been  removed.  Before  this  recess  ar€  placed 
the  diair  of  the  President  and  the  desks  of  the  councillors. 
Over  the  recess  are  {minted  two  angds  h<^ing  the  Charts  of 
tS3a.  In  the  iympans  of  the  arches  intersecting  the  coves 
are  13  medallions,  with  nortraitsof  Matiiieu  Dnnoas,  Fonrcroy, 
Boiday  de  la  Meurthe,  St.  Jean  d*Angely,  Fermon,  Bigot  de 
Prearaeneu,  Cuvier,  Jaubert,  Treilhard,  Dessoles^  Merlin, 
Louis,  and  Monnier.  The  Salle  du  CxymiU  de  Ugi»laiion,Jt' 
niarkable  for  four  Corinthian  columns  of  granite,  and  otherwise 
similar  to  the  Salle  de  VInUrieur,  contains  a  portrait  of  Na- 
poleon, by  Flandrin,  and  gives  access  to  the  Salle  du  Cotni^e 
des  Grdaes,  in  which  is  a  painting  by  Gassies,  representing 
the  arrest  of  President  Brisson  in  the  time  of  the  Le^«u6. 
From  hence  the  visitor  proceeds  through  another  salle  d'at- 
t^hte,  similar  to  the  former,  to  the  Salle  des  Sia/naes  da  Cm- 
tentieuxy  of  Doric  architecture,  in  which  are  portraits  of 
Count  Simeon,  and  Gen.  Allain,  by  Lemaire,  over  the  dootis, 
mid  three  more  paintings,  two  by  Thomas,  representing  PM- 
•ident  Mathieu  Mdd  pacifying  the  Parisian  people,  and  Presi- 
dent Harlay  attacked  at  Blois.  The  tiiird  painting,  by  Dela- 
roche,  represents  President  Duranti  of  Toulouse  assassinaled 
in  a  convent  where  he  had  fled  for  safety.  Under  Loui«  Phi- 
lippe the  throne  was  placed  where  the  chimn^-piece  now  k, 
1%is  edifice  cost  11,340,000  fr.  For  permission  to  view  the 
ihterior  apply  at  the  porter's  lodge  on  Sundays  between  9 
lind  12,  and  on  other  days  between  9  and  10. 
'    limntdiately  west  of  this  palace,  in  the  nie  de  Lille,  is  the 
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H^TEt  WE  LA  LEGION  d'Hosneur. — This  edifice  was  built  io 
17S6,  after  the  designs  of  Rousseau,  for  the  Prince  de  Salm, 
whose  name  it  bore.  The  entrance  presents  a  triumphal  arch 
flanked  by  double  rows  of  Ionic  columns  on  either  side ;  two 
figures  of  Fame,  in  bas-relief,  occupy  the  spandrils.  The  arch 
19  eenneeted  by  lateral  peristyles  with  pavilions,  the  attics  of 
which  arc  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  A  peiistyle  ornamented  with 
Jonic  columns  and  busts  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  court 
lo  the  principal  front,  which  is  decorated  with  six  Corinthian 
^umns,  forming  a  portico,  under  which  is  the  entrance  to 
the  vestibule.  On  the  front  is  the  inscription — honneur  et 
^ATRiE.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  towards  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
is  a  circular  projection  with  columns,  which  supports  a  ba- 
lustrade crownett  by  six  statues.  The  interior  is  decorated 
With  elegance,  and  the  principal  saloon,  in  the  form  of  a  ro- 
tunda, 40  feet  in  diameter,  looks  on  tfic  river.  The  Prince 
it  Salm  having  been  beheaded  in  1792,  his  hotel  was  disposed 
6t  by  lottery,  and  a  journeyman  hair-dresser  obtained  the 
winning  number.  In  1803  the  hotel  was  devoted  to  its 
|>resent  purpose.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Grand  Chancellor  of 
the  Order.    (See  page  7 1 .) 

At  No.  85,  opposite, are  tne  Archives  de  la  Cour  des  Comptes, 
a  plain  edifice. 

ProcWding  westward  along  the  Qual  d'O'rsay,  which  over- 
looks one  of  the  finest  ports  of  the  city,  the  visitor  reaches  the  > 

Pont  de  la  Concorde. — Till  the  erection  of  this  bridge,  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  were  not 
eonnected,  except  by  the  Pont  National,  and  a  ferry  opposite 
the  H6tclde*Invjdides.  In  1786,  the  sum  of  1,200,000  livres 
was  appropriated,  and  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  begun 
in  1787,  was  finished  in  1790.  It  consists  of  five  elliptical 
arches  of  unequal  dimensions ;  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  is 
461  feet,  its  breadth  is  61  feet.  The  parapet  is  formed  by  a 
balustrade,  divided  by  plinths,  on  which  were  marble  statues, 
now  removed  to  Versailles.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  adorn 
the  plinths  at  the  extremities  with  four  colossal  statues  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Navigation.  One  of 
the  piers  bears  a  vertical  scale  of  29  '/a  feet.  The  architect  of 
this  bridge  was  Peronnet,  already  celebrated  for  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly ;  and  part  of  the  stone  employed  was  obtained  from 
the  demolition  of  the  Bastille.  This  bridge  was  originally 
called  Pont  Louis  XV L,  frwn  the  '*  place  "opposite  to  which 
il  was  built;  but  in  1792  it  was  named  Pont  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, for  which  appellation  that  of  Pont  de  la  Concorde  was 
substituted  in  1 800.  At  the  Bestoration  it  resumed  its  original 
name,  which  was  again  changed  in  1830.    Opposite  is  the 
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Palace  of  the  National  Assembly,  foi-merly  Palais  BotiR- 
BON. — It  was  erected  iu  1722,  by  Louise  FraDCoise  Duchess- 
dowager  of  Bourbon,  after  the  designs  of  Girardini,  an  Italian 
architect,  and  continued  by  Mansard.  On  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  Prince  de  Gonde,  it  was  considerably  enlarged, 
at  a  cost  of  20  millions  of  francs,  but  not  completely  termi- 
nated when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  17  89.  The  Palais  Bour- 
bon was  one  of  the  first  mansions  plundered,  and  remained 
unoccupied  till  1795,  when  it  was  chosen  for  the  sittings  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  pavilion  opposite  the  bridge 
was  selected  as  the  hall  of  council,  and  the  rest  appropriated 
as  a  residence  for  the  president.  It  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  Corps  Ugislatif.  On  the  Restoration,  in  1814,  the 
Prince  de  Conde  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  by  which  that  portion  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  legislative  body,  and  which  had  been  in  great 
part  rebuilt,  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  in  1829  a  law  was  passed  authorising  its  pur- 
chase for  5,500,000  fr.  On  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon,  in  1830,  (1)  this  palace  devolved  by  will  to  the 
Duke  d'Aumale ;  and  that  part  used  by  the  Duke  de  Bourbon 
as  a  residence  was  leased  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  an  of- 
ficial residence  for  their  president ;  but  ultimately  the  whole 
was  ceded  to  the  country  for  Uie  use  of  the  Chamber,  to  which 
the  National  Assembly  succeeded  in  1848. — Exterior. — Op- 
posite the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  an  iron  railing  with  two  gates 
gives  access  to  the  edifice,  the  facade  of  which,  built  by  Poyet, 
in  1804,  consists  of  12  Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  a  broad 
flight  of  29  steps,  and  supporting  a  triangular  pediment 
measuring  95  feet  at  the  base  by  17  feet  altitude.  An  all^o- 
rical  bas-relief  by  M.  Cortot  adorns  the  tympan;  it  represent* 
France  standing  on  a  tribune,  holding  the  Constitution  in  her 
right  hand.  The  figure  of  France  is  14  feet  high.  At  her  sides 
are  Force  and  Justice ;  to  the  left  is  a  group  of  figures  personi- 
fying Navigation,  the  Navy,  the  Army,  Industry,  Peace,  and 
Eloquence ;  on  the  right,  are  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Eloquence, 
the  Arts,  and  the  rivers  Seine  and  Marne.  This  composition 
is  finely  grouped  and  sculptured ;  the  attitudes  of  the  figures 
are  easy  and  graceful.  On  the  west  of  the  portico  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  Rudde,  on  the  east  one  by  Pradicr.  At  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  on  pedestals,  18  feet  in  elevation,  are  colossal  statues 

(1)  The  duke  was  found,  on  Aug.  27,  isso,  suspended  by  his 
cravat  from  the  bolt  of  a  window  of  his  bed-room,  at  the  Chdteau 
de  St.  Leu,  and  from  his  age,  74,  and  his  weak  state  of  health, 
it  was  considered  improbable  that  he  could  have  accomplished 
his  own  destruction. 
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of  Justice  and  Prudence;  and  in  the  foreground  are  figures  of 
Sully,  Colbert,  I'Hdpital  and  d'Aguesseau.  On  the  side  of  the 
Place  Bourbon  a  lofty  gateway,  connected  by  Corinthian  por- 
ticos with  two  lateral  pavilions,  leads  into  the  principal  court. 
Here,  the  uncouth  temporary  building  erected  by  the  Provi- 
sional  Government  in  1848  for  the  sittings  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  unfortunately  masks  the  elegant  design  of  the  palace, 
part  of  which  may  however  be  seen  from  the  interior.  The 
present  temporary  hall  Bas  nolhing  in  an  ailistical  point  of 
view  to  recommend  it ;  it  is  a  large  gabled  building,  with  a 
principal  entrance  in  front,  and  two  private  ones  on  the  sides. 
Strong  wooden  railings  divide  what  remains  of  the  once  splen- 
did court  into  three  compartments,  and  a  wooden  guard-house 
occupies.one  of  the  corners.  Iron  railings  have  also,  since  the 
attempt  of  the  1 5th  of  May,  been  fixed  between  the  colunms 
flanking  the  gate-way,  by  way  of  precaution  against  similar 
coups  de  main.  (1)    The  court  is  enclosed  towards  the  east  by 

(i)  Under  the  pretext  of  "  petitioning"  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly (which  had  met  for  the  first  time  on  May  4,  i848)  in  favour 
of  Poland,  the  socialist  party  got  up  a  procession  on  (he  i5th  of 
the  same  month,  and  advanced  hy  the  boulevards  to  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde.  Their  number  was  variously  estimated  at  from  4a 
to  80,000.  They  walked  by  platoons  under  the  command  of  men 
who  appeared  to  be  invested  with  authority  over  them.  Every 
platoon  had  a  banner,  denoting  either  a  corporation  of  workmen 
or  a  political  club.  Amidst  the  repeated  cries  of  "  Viye  la  Po* 
logne,  Vive  la  R^publique,  Vive  Louis  Blanc !"  the  procession 
reached,  about  i  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  entrance  of  the  palace  of  the 
National  Assembly  facing  the  Place  Bourbon.  The  gates  were- 
closed,  but  the  portico,  which  at  that  time  was  protected  only 
by  short  iron  spikes,  was  soon  scaled,  the  gates  were  opened  front 
within,  and  an  immense  multitude  inundated  the  court  and  the* 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  silting  at  the  lime.  Notwith- 
standing their  astonishment,  the  representatives  remained 
seated,  maintaining  a  dignifled  silence,  while  the  president  was 
driven  from  his  chair,  and  a  multitude  of  demagogues  addressed 
the  Assembly  in  the  midst  of  an  indescribable  uproar,  summon- 
ing it  to  vote  the  re-constitution  of  Poland  either  by  negociation 
or  the  force  of  arms.  In  vain  did  MM.  Ledru-Rollin,  Flocon,  and 
other  leading  men  of  the  day  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing  with 
a  view  to  persuade  the  crowd  to  retire,  filanqui,  Barb^s,  and 
Raspail  were  the  only  orators  listened  to.  At  length,  after  the- 
chaos  had  lasted  full  three  hours,  Huber  mounted  on  the  presi- 
dent's table,  declared  in  a  stentorian  voice  that  the  National  As- 
sembly was  dissolved,  and  a  provisional  government  established.. 
The  representatives  were  then  driven  out  of  the  hall,  insulted, 
with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  while  the  intruders,  seizing: 
pens  and  paper,  began  writing  lists  of  the  names  of  those  whom, 
they  deemed  worthy  of  forming  a  provisional  government.    But 
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liie  Imikliiigg  flanking  the  rue  de  Bourgogne;  tourards  iht 
west,  by  a  similar  wing  overlooking  and  giving  access  to  se^ 
Tcril  other  smaller  courts.  The  post-office,  library,  offices  of 
the  questure,  and  habitations  of  the  various  officials  attached 
to  the  National  Assembly  occupy  these  buildings. — Interior. 
The  visitor  enters,  by  a  side  door  on  the  west  of  the  portico, 
into  the  Salle  des  Quaire  Colonnes,  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
with  niches  and  statues,  which  leads  to  the  Salle  de  la  Paix, 
ornamented  with  a  Laocoon,  a  Virginius,  and  a  statue  of  Mi- 
aerva  in  bronze.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  M.  Horace  Vernet. 
The  flat  rectangular  soffit  in  the  centre  contains  in  three  com- 
partments all^orical  figures  of  Agriculture,  Steam-navigation, 
iad  Terrestrial  Steam-locomotion.  The  coves  surrounding  this 
central  portion,  painted  in  Louis  Philippe's  time,  represent  the 
balustrades  that  run  along  the  roof  of  the  Palais  Bourbon ;  here 
Jtfe  seen,  crowding  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  opening  the 
Chambers  by  the  King,  ambassadors,  members  of  the  Gour 
Royale,  Peers,  and  the  members  of  the  University ;  the  royal 
cort^e  is  not  visible,  but  its  presence  may  be  guessed  from 
the  attitudes  of  the  spectators.  The  above  is  painted  in  four 
compartments,  separated  by  allegorical  figures  of  Science,  Ma- 
nufacture, the  Fine  Ails,  and  Agriculture.  From  this  hall  a 
passage  leads  to  what  formerly  was  oalled  the  Piriityle  du 
jRoi,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Salle  Casimir  Phier, 
The  principal  entrance,  now  masked  by  the  temporary  hall, 

gave  access  to  it.  Facing  it,  stood  a  statue  of  Louis  Philippe, 
y  Jaquot,  which  is  now  removed,  and  a  fine  statue  in  white 
marble,  representing  the  Republic,  by  M.  BaiTe,  is  placed  in  its 
stead.  The  other  statues  are  :  Casimir  Perier,  by  Duret ;  Bailly 
and  Mirabeau,  by  Jalay ;  and  Foy,  by  Despretz.  Over  the 
entrance,  and  the  opposite  door,  leading  to  the  Chamber,  are 
fine  bas-reliefs  by  Triqueti.    The  columns  which  ^dom  this 

the  geene  soon  changed ;  piquets  of  National  and  Mobile  Guards 
entered  the  hall  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  drove  the  intruders 
before  them.  The  ringleaders  had  already  proceeded  to  the 
Hfitel  de  Vllle,  and  written  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
new  provisional  government,  which  was  as  follows  :  Barbfes,  Le- 
dru-Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  thor^,  Blanqui,  Cabet,  Raspail, 
flecon,  Leroux,  Caussidi^re.  By  this  time  the  National  Guard 
had  been  summoned  to  arms  by  beat  of  drum ;  upwards  of 
100,000  men  had  responded  to  the  appeal.  The  National  Assem- 
bly, which  had  at  first  intended  to  resume  its  sittings  at  the 
Luxembourg,  was  re-Instated  that  very  evening  In  its  own  hall, 
and  declared  itself  wi  permanence.  Most  of  the  ringleaders  were 
arrested  the  same  day  at  the  Hdtel  de  Villc  and  in  other  quarters 
of  Paris,  and  extraordinary  military  precautions  were  taken  to 
pl^venl  a  similar  attempt  from  beinj?  repeated. 
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poiskyte  are  of  C<mittiii£m  arctiiteotuFe.  To  the  left  of  the 
prindpal  entrance  is  a  splendid  daloon,  formerly  knowi^  as 
the  Saile  du  Trdne,  where  the  King  used  to  receive  the  Depu- 
ties previous  to  his  entering  the  Chamber,  it  is  now  used  as 
one  of  the  bureaux  of  the  Assembly.  The  wsdls  are  painted 
in  fresco  by  Delacroix,  and  represent  the  Rhine,  Rh6ne,  Seine, 
Garonne,  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Opposite  is  the  SalU  dss  Distributions,  now  a  bureau,  where 
the  Deputies  used  to  receive  the  printed  reports  of  committees, 
motions  of  the  Chamber,  &c.  The  ceiling  of  this  saloon,  pierced 
with  a  skylight^  is  painted  in  grisailU  by  Abel  de  Pujol, 
and  represents  in  different  compartments  the  SaKo  Law,  the 
Gapilulaires  of  Charlemagne,  the  Ediet  of  Nantes,  and  the  Char- 
ter of  1830,  in  allegorical  figures.  The  passage  above  alluded 
to  leads  next  to  the  SaUe  des  Confirences,  painted  by  Hoim ; 
on  one  side  is  represented  Louis  le  Qros,  attended  by  his  Mi- 
nisters, the  Abh^  Segoier  and  the  Garlands,  presiding  at  kn 
assembly  of  bishops,  counts,  and  barons,  occupied  in  drawing 
up  the  ordinances  for  the  enfranehisement  of  the  Commons  in 
1136  ;  on  tfie  other  is  Louis  XII.,  presiding  at  one  of  the  first 
fittings  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes.  In  the  latter  the  artist  has 
availed  himself  of  a  miniature  of  that  time,  wbidi  enabled  him 
to  represent  the  scene  with  great  fidelity.  At  the  extremities 
of  thesalle  are  pictures  mi  fond,  one  representing  Charlemagne, 
smrrounded  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  France,  causing  to  be 
read  to  the  people  his  "  Capitulaires,"  which  served  as  the 
ba^s  of  French  legislation.  The  other  represents  the  people 
applauding  St.  Louis  for  the  publie  regulations  he  instituted 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Africa.  The  visitor  will  also  re- 
0iark  the  fine  figures  of  Prudence,  Justice,  Vigilance,  and 
Force,  and  the  medallions  in  grisaille,  containing  portraits  of 
Soger,  THopital,  Sully,  Colbert,  Montesquieu,  &c.;  also  the 
figures  at  the  angles,  representing  Agriculture,  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  Industry,  Commerce,  Marine,  Peace,  and  War.  In 
escutcheons  are  "Code  Napoleon"  and  "Char to  de  1830." 
This  Saloon  also  contains  a  fine  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  a  bust  of 
the  republican  veteran,  Dupont  (de  TEure),  some  flags  taken 
from  the  Austrians  during  the  Empire,  and  a  paintii^,  by 
Vinchon,  PhiHp  IV.  oj)ening  the  States  General.  There  is  k 
beautiftJl  chinmey  in  white  marble  ornamented  with  sculpture 
by  M6ine,  and  a  picture  of  President  Mole,  by  Vincent. 

the  old  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  entered  by  a  side  door  in  the 
above-mentioned  passage.  It  is  a  semicircular  hall,  orna- 
mented with  24  columns  of  single  blocks  of  white  marble  6[ 
the  ionic  order,  having  capitals  of  bronze  gilt.  The  preii- 
dmVs  chair  and  the  tribune  form  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  ^e 
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semi-circle,  around  which  rise  in  gradation  500  seats  (the 
number  of  Deputies  was,  however,  only  459),  to  the  height 
of  the  basement  which  supports  the  columns.  The  whole  is 
fitted  up  in  crimson  velvet  and  gold.  Over  the  president's 
chair,  upon  the  wall  which  faces  the  assembly,  was  a  large 
painting,  by  Court,  representing  Louis  Philippe  swearing  to 
the  Charter  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Aug.  9,  1830. 
This  is  now  removed.  In  the  iutercolumniations  are  placed 
statues  of  Order  and  Liberty,  by  Pradier,  under  which  are  bas- 
reliefs  ;  that  on  the  right  of  the  chair,  by  Ramey,  representing 
thek  presentation  of  The  Charter  to  Louis  Philippe  by  Casimir 
Perier  ;  the  other,  by  Petitot,  represents  him  distributing  the 
standards  to  the  Garde  Nationale  ;  and  above  the  entablature 
are  statues  by  Allier,  Foyatier,  Dumont,  and  Despres,  of  Rea- 
son, Justice,  Prudence,  and  Eloquence.  On  the  tribune  is  a 
bas-relief,  by  Lemot,  representing  Fame  and  History,  stand- 
ing before  a  double  plinth  adorned  with  the  head  of  Janus  in  a 
medallion.  A  spacious  double  gallery,  capable  of  containing 
600  persons,  runs  round  the  semi-circular  part  of  the  Chamber  ; 
the  tribunes  which  used  to  be  occupied  by  the  Royal  Family, 
the  corps  diplomatique,  and  officers  of  state,  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  public.  The  semi-cupola  of  the 
hall  is  ornamented  with  arabesques,  by  Fragonard;  it  has  a 
horizontal  shifting  glazed  light,  large  enough  to  admit  the  de.- 
scent  of  the  chandelier  ready  lighted  into  the  Chamber.  A  se- 
cond glazed  roof  protects  the  whole  from  the  weather.  Each 
deputy  had  a  desk  to  himself ;  half  of  the  lower  bench  was  re- 
served for  the  ministers.  (1)  At  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
session  a  throne  occupied  the  place  of  the  chair  and  tribune. 

(i)  It  was  in  this  hall  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  her  two  sons,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  on  Feb.  24,  i848,  having  traversed  on  foot  the  space 
which  separates  the  Chamber  from  the  Tuileries,  while  Louis 
Philippe  was  hastening  from  Paris  in  the  direction  of  St.  Cloud. 
She  entered  the  Chamber  at  half  past  i  p.  m.,  and  took  her  seat 
on  an  arm-chair  which  had  been  pro\ided  for  her,  in  the  small 
circular  space  before  the  tribune,  while  her  sons  sat  on  chairs 
on  each  side  of  her.  M.  Dupin  addressed  the  Chamber,  announc- 
ing the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  moving  that  the  depu- 
ties should  proclaim  the  Count  of  Paris  King  of  the  French, 
under  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  M.  Marie,  M.  La- 
martine,  M.  Arago,  and  other  deputies  here  ro^e  to  oppose  the 
motion  ;  but  M.  Sauzet,  the  president,  attempted  to  stop  them  by 
declaring  the  Count  of  Paris  duly  proclaimed.  M.  de  Lamartine 
however  moved  that  the  discussion  should  be  continued  without 
the  presence  of  any  members  of  the  royal  family.  Here  a  sudden 
tumult  was  heard  outside ;  two  persons  hastily  snatched  up  the 
young  princes  in  their  arms,  and,  followed  by  the  Duchess,  tried 
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The  present  temporary  hall  is  approached,  as  has  before 
been  stated,  from  the  peristyle  of  the  principal  entrance,  and 
was  built  in  45  days.  At  first  it  was  39 'metres  in  length, 
and  27  in  breadth  ;  but  owing  to  its  bad  acoustic  arrange- 
ment, which  made  it  impossible  to  hear  the  words  of  an  orator 
at  any  distance  from^the  tribune,  it  was  subsequently  shortened 
by  about  five  metres*  Over  the  president's  chair  are  the  words : 
Repvhlique  FrauQaise. — Libert e^  Egalite,  Fraternite.  The 
tribune  is,  as  usual,  before  the  chair  and  considerably  lower. 
There  are  ten  rows  of  benches  with  desks,  intersected  at  in- 
tervals by  flights  of  narrow  steps,  leading  to  a  lobby  which 
runs  all  round  the  hall,  and  is  exclusively  allotted  to  the  re- 
presentatives. The  benches  to  the  left  of  the  president  are 
occupied  by  the  members  of  the  Mountain y  as  the  extreme  re- 
publican party  in  the  Assembly  styles  itself ;  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  are  occupied  by  the  extreme  monarchical  or  legi- 
timist party.  The  centre  seats  on  either  side  are  filled  by  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  moderate  shades  of  both  parties.  Im- 
mediately under  the  tribune  are  two  small  desks,  for  the 
reporters  of  the  official  journal,  the  Moniteur,  who  relieve 
each  other  in  taking  notes  of  the  debate,  and  who  have  be-' 
sides  a  room  in  which  to  arrange  their  reports.  The  reporters' 
gallery  is  on  the  left ;  opposite  are  reserved  boxes  for  foreign 

to  reach  first  the  door  to  the  left,  and  next  the  central  one ;  but 
the  passage  was  crowded  with  people  from  without.  The  Duchess 
and  her  children  resumed  their  seats,  while  some  of  the  strangers 
penetrated  into  the  hemicycle,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
the  president  to  allow  the  members  of,  the  Royal  family  to  leave 
the  place.  Again  the  Duchess  attempted  to  depart  by  the  central 
door,  preceded  by  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Montpensier,  am} 
again  she  was  stopped,  and  obliged  to  sit  down  with  her  sons  on 
the  uppermost  bench  of  the  right  centre.  The  crowd  of  intruders 
increased.  MM.  Marie  and  Cr^mieux  spoke  successively,  deny- 
ing the  power  of  the  Chamber  to  change  the  law  of  the  regency 
which  entrusted  that  important  charge  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
and  concluded  by  proposing  the  nomination  of  a  provisional 
government.  This  was  strenously  opposed  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  herself  attempted  to  speak,  but 
was  hushed  by  her  friends.  A  crowd  of  armed  men  now 
rushed  in;  M.  Ledru-Rollin  ascended  the  tribune,  declared 
that  Louis  Philippe  having  abdicated  his  authority  had  ceased 
to  be  King,  and  could  not  transmit  the  crown  without  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  Great  confusion  ensued,  and  lasted  about 
three  hours,  during  which  the  Duchess  succeeded  in  making 
her  escape.  She  retired  to  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  and  quitted 
Paris  the  next  morning.  The  scene  we  have  described  ended, 
as  is  known,  in  the  nomination  of  a  provisional  government, 
Vhich  installed  Itself  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille. 
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supMsadqrs,  (ind  1^  f»iBilie»  of  r^preomli^vesi  The  pi0^ 
^llerie^  are  oppoute  ike  presidf^it'?  chair.  The  hall  i«@Qtv«0 
light  from  two  row?  of  windows  oloee  to  the  ceiling. 

The  Library  of  the  Aeeembly  consists  of  Jihout  6O,OO0  ro* 
lumes.  This  oollecUon,  Sfhimy  bmAni  eoniprisiiig  all  U» 
documents  relative  to  the  legislature  of  France,  contains  a  w^ 
luable  serm  of  historical  works,  some  of  great  rarity,  is  cele- 
brated for  possessing  the  original  MSS.  ol  the  Noftvelle  H^ 
Iodise,  and  the  dmfessionSy  of  Boitfseau.  U  is  enriched  by 
the  complete  series  of  Parliamentary  Reports,  Papers,  &c.^ 
published'  by  order  of  the  Hoi^e  of  Commons.  A  periodical 
interchange  of  papers  take&  place  between  the  Parliaments  of 
France  and  England.  The  Library  is  a  very  handsome  long 
gallery,  with  a  richly-vaulted  ceiling,  painted  by  E.  Delacroix, 
with  subjects  of  ancient  history,  and  is  fitted  up  with  ^reat 
elegance  and  coramodiousness.  To  obtain  admission  to  oon*- 
sult  the  books,  a  request  must  be  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Questors  of  the  Assembly.  The  permis»on  is,  however,  rardy 
Qbtaiued  without  pecidiar  recommendaticms.  ^o  visit  the 
palace  no  formality  is  requisite  beyond  demanding  permission 
at  the  door  ;  but  to  hear  the  debates,  a  ticket  should  foe  ob^ 
tained  from  a  Bq)re8entative,  or  from  an  Ambassadcnr.  Qe- 
nerally,  however,  when  the  debate  is  not  one  of  extraordinarf 
interest,  the  door-keepers  will  contrive  to  give  admission  to 
strangers.  There  are  besides  always  a  nuoidber  of  men  form- 
ing a  queue  as  at  the  theatres,  who  will  give  their  places  for  1 
or  2  francs,  according  to  the  expected  impoiiance  of  the  debate. 

South  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  is  the  "  Place"  of  the  same 
tiame,  remarkable  only  for  the  colonnade  of  the  palace.  In 
the  middle  is  a  pedestal,  on  which  a  statue  of  Louis  XTIII. 
formerly  stood.  At  present  it  is  occupied  by  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  Republic  in  plaster,  which  is  at  some  future  period  to  be 
executed  in  marble  or  bronze. 

The  Palace  of  the  President  of  the  National  AfesEMBLt 
is  at  No.  128,  rue  de  rUniversit^.  An  elegant  gateway,  con- 
sisting of  an  arch  supported  by  coupled  Ionic  columns,  and 
surmounted  by  well-executed  groups  of  children,  gives  access 
to  an  avenue  lead^g  to  this  palace,  formerly  called  the  H6t4 
Lassay,  and  annexed  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Gonde  family.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  has  latterly  been  raised  a  story.  *An  ample  court 
and  a  garden  surround  the  building.  The  edifice  immediate]^ 
adjoining  this  to  the  west  is  the  new 

Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  replaee 
that  of  the  rue  Neuve  des  Gapucines. — ^The  principal  front  ii 
on  the  Quai  d'Orsay^  and  consists  of  two  patiliooft  oonnaet^ 
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by  an  mtermediate  body  composed  of  a  ground-flopr  atid  vfppm 
siory.  The  former  is  of  the  Doric,  the  latter  of  the  Ionic  oi* 
der.  The  windows  have  small  balconies,  and  are  surmounted 
by  medallions,  the  fields  of  which  are  of  grey  marble.  Aa 
uninterrupted  balustrade  runs  along  the  roof.  The  whole 
facade  is  profusely  sculptured.  The  western  pavilion  is  con* 
nected  by  a  terrace  with  a  somewhat  plainer  building,  whicJi 
reaches  to  the  rue  de  I'Universite,  containing  the  offices  of  the 
Tuinistry.  An  elegant  iron  railing  with  two  gateways  en- 
closes a*  spacious  court  in  front  of  the  edifice ;  the  stone  pe^ 
destals  flanking  the  railing  are  to  receive  colossal  statues* 
This  hotel  will  cost  when  finished  at  least  5  millions  of  francs. 
Proceeding  westward  along  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  visitor 
will  find,  nearly  opposite  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  the 

Pont  des  Invalides. — A  suspension-bridge,  opened  in  t829^ 
in  a  line  with  the  Avenue  d'Antin  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
forming  a  useful  conmiunication  between  the  Gros  GaiUou  and 
the  faubourg  St.  Honore.  It  is  350  feet  in  length,  and  24  in 
breadth,  with  a  carriage  road  and  footway.  A  toll  is  paid. 
Near  to  the  above  is  the 

Manufacture  Nationale  des  Tabags,  63,  Quai  d'Orsay. — 
The  'French  government  have  the  exclusive  right  of  manufact 
turing  tobacco  and  snuff  for  a  tei-m  of  years  fixed  by  law  > 
this,  the  central  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  that  ai* 
tide,  is  on  a  proportionably  extensive  scale.  There  is  a  hand« 
some  house  on  the  quay  for  the  offices  of  clerks,  Uc.,  and  fot 
the  residence  of  the  director.  The  visitor  is  con(kicted  through 
the  first  court,  enclosed  by  the  smithy  and  warehouses,  to 
the  rooms  where  the  tobacco  is  undone  by  women,  laid  out 
in  heaps,  and  moistened  with  salt  water.  Further  on,  the 
leaves  so  prepared  during  24  hours  are  stripped  of  \hm  stalks, 
and  the  blades  separated  from  their  spines.  He  is  next  led  to 
the  engine-room,  where  a  stean^engine  by  Holcroft,  of  140 
horse  power,  communicates  motion  to  a  variety  of  macMncry 
above.  The  floor  of  this  room,  and  the  steps  that  lead  from 
it  to  the  upper  stories,  are  of  cast  iron.  On  ascending  thern^ 
a  long  hall  on  the  second  story  displays  a  row  of  ten  chop* 
pipg-machines,  fed  from  behind  by  men  who  shovel  the  pre- 
pared tobacco-leaves  into  oscillating  funnels,  tbixnigh  which 
they  arrive  to  tlie  chopper  in  a  highly  ocnnpressed  state.  Tfai 
produce  is  tobacco  ready  for  smoking.  The  next  room  com 
tains  31  snuff-mills,  fed  from  above  through  canvas  gullets ;  a 
main  horizontal  shaft,  a  foot  in  diameter,  turns  as  many  ex^ 
centrics  as  there  are  mills,  communieating  by  straps  with 
levers  that  give  the  perpendicvdar  JniU^haftf  an  alternate  cir- 
cplar  motipn.     The  produce  falls  l^n  4  to)ad  canvas  atrafk 
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moving  horizontally  upon  rollers,  and  is  thus  carried  to  four 
sieves;  the  snuflf  is  sifted,  and  falls  into  troughs  below;  the 
coarser  snuff  is  rejected,  and  transported  by  the  former  process 
to  a  pit,  from  whence  a  bucket-engine  carries  it  to  the  third 
story.  Here  it  returns  to  the  mills  below  through  funnels 
«ommunicating  with  the  gullets  above  mentioned.  In  the 
next  roofti  on  this  story  is  a  machine  for  cutting  tickets ;  and 
on  descending,  other  rooms  are  seen,  where  cigai*s  are  manu- 
factured by  women,  who  are  paid  by  the  task.  Next  is  the 
drying-room,  where  tobacco  ready  cut  is  exposed  In  large 
troughs  to  the  action  of  a  gentle  heat.  Two  rooms  for  roU- 
tobacco  come  next,  where  it  is  spun  like  hemp,  frojn  the  de- 
licate quill-diameter  patronized  by  the  Parisian  hMtiiS  of  the 
Chaumiere^  to  the  thick  rope  that  forms  the  solace  of  the 
Havre  marin.  None  but  the  best  quality  is  employed  in  this 
branch.  The  visitor  will  admire  the  astonishing  celerity  with 
which  the  men  in  the  parcel-room  weigh  the  tobacco,  pack 
and  ticket  it.  The  parcels  are  then  taken  to  another  room, 
and  packed  in  bai'rels  containing  120  kilogrammes  each.  Six 
hundred  females  are  employed  in  sorting  and  stripping ;  eight 
hundred  more  in  manufacturing  cigars  ;  these  with  the  300 
men  in  the  establishment  form  1700  individuals.  A  man  will 
earn  from  3  fr.  to  3  fi*.  50  c.  a-day  ;  a  woman,  if  clever,  may 
earn  2  fr.  50  c.  per  day.  There  arc  1 0  manufactories  in  France 
all  depending  from  this,  the  central  one.  The  annual  profit 
to  the  state  on  the  tobacco  monopoly  is  about  90,000,000  fr. ; 
and  the  quantity  consumed  (especially  of  cigars)  is  increasing. 
There  are  about  500  licensed  dealers  in  tobacco  and  snuff  in 
Paris.  Only  two  persons  at  a  time  are  permitted  to  visit  this 
establishment,  on  application  at  the  Bureau  de  VInspecteur. 

Adjoining  is  the  Pompe  a  feu  du  Gros  Caillou,  established 
by  Messrs.  Perrier  in  1786,  for  supplying  houses  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  with  water.  There  are  also  baths  on  the 
premises. 

At  No.  73  is  the  Magazine  of  Military  Accoutrements,  for- 
merly the  Entrepdt  du  Gros  Caillou,  The  latter  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  Entrepot  des  Marais  (see  p.  275.) 

At  182,  rue  de  rUniversite,  is  the  entrance  to  the 

Ateliers  de  Sculpture. — ^These  consist  of  two  buildings 
for  the  labours  of  sculptoi*s  employed  by  Government  on  public 
monuments,  besides  a  house  for  the  director,  stone-yards, 
sheds,  &c.  The  whole  is  arranged  with  great  skill,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  lovers  of  the  fine  arts.  Admission 
is  generally  obtained  by  applying  at  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the«ame  street,  at  No.  179,  the  visitor  will  see,  in  the 
timber-yard  of  M.  Renard;  a  tasteful  UtUe  building,  in  the 
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s^tyle  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  with  ao  elaborate  fa^fM^^t  of  oak  €arv^ 
logs  and  ornaments  weU  worth  his  attention. 

The  rue  de  la  Vierge  will  lead  him  to  the  rue  St.  Donunique. 

At  No.  187  is  the  Hospice  Ieprince  (see  p.  130).' 

Nearly  opposite  is 

St.  Pierre  du  Gros  Caillou,  fourth  district  church  of 
the  loth  arrondissement.^ — This  church,  erected  in  1822,  after 
the  designs  of  M.  Godde,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
simplicity.  The  portico  consists  of  four  Tuscan  columns  in 
front,  and  two  interior  ones,  crowned  by  a  pediment.  The 
interior  is  160  feet  in  length  by  70  in  breadth  ;  and  contains 
a  nave  with  aisles,  having  chapels  at  each  end,  and  a  semi- 
circular recess  for  the  high  altar.  The  concave  vault  of  the 
choir  is  painted  and  gUt  in  compartments.  The  columns  of 
the  interior,  dividing  the  aisles  from  the  nave,  are  also  Tus- 
can. The  frieze  of  the  choir  is  painted  in  fresco  by  La  Ri- 
yicre,  and  represents  Christ  delivering  the  keys  of  Heaven  to 
St.  Peter.  Below  this  are  a  Holy  Family,  Christ  at  Emmaus, 
])y  Janet  Lange,  and  an  Angel  rescuing  St.  Peter  from  prison, 
by  Gaillol.  The  other  paintings  worthy  of  note  are  :  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Gibot ;  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
by  Desgoffe ;  and  an  Annunciation,  by  Dauphin. 

Beyond  this  church,  at  No.  188,  is  the 

HoPiTAL  Militaire. — ^This  vast  hospital,  which  has  lately 
been  much  augmented,  was  founded  by  the  Duke  de  Biron  in 
1765,  for  the  French  Guards,    tt  contains  1,050  beds. 

Immediately  opposite  will  be  perceived  the 

Fontaine:  de  Mars,  or  du  Gftos  Caillou. — ^Erected  i|i  1813. 
It  is  a  square  building,  with  eight  Doric  pilasters.  In  the 
front  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health, 
administering  a  draught  to  an  exhausted  soldier.  On  the  sides 
are  vases  surroundea  with  the  Esculapian  serpent,  and  adorn- 
ed with  bas-reliefs ;  the  water  flows  from  dolphins'  heads. 

The  rue  St.  Dominique  terminates  at  the 

Champ  de  Mars — an  immense  oblong  space  between  the 
ficole  Militaire  and  the  Seine,  of  3280  feet  by  1640.  It  is 
flanked  by  ditches  faced  with  stone,  has  four  rows  of  trees  oh 
each  side,  and  is  entered  by  Ave  gales.  The  sloping  embank- 
ments, extending  nearly  its  whole  length,  were  forined  by  the 
population  of  Paris,  of  noth  sexes  and  all  ranks,  in  1790,  fot 
the  celebrated  F6te  de  la  Federation,  which  took  place  on  the 
14th  of  July,  when  an  altar,  called  VAutel  de  la  Fatrie,  was 
erected  in  the  centre,  and  Louis  XVI.,  seated  in  a  superb  am- 
phitlieatre  in  front  of  the  ficole  Militaire,  made  oath  to  main- 
tain the  new  constitution.  More  than  60,000  persons  were 
confitantly  at  work  till  the  embankments  were  completed^ 
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Napoleon  held  here  the  famous  Champ  de  Mai^  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  here  too,  in  1830,  Louis  Philippe  dis- 
tributed their  colours  to  the  National  Guards.  On  the  night 
of  the  14th  June,  1837,  during  the  rejoicings  in  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  24  persons  were  suffo- 
cated or  trodden  to  death  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  pass- 
ing through  the  gates.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is  used  for  military 
reviews  and  manoeuvres,  as  also  for  horse  races.  (See  p.  510.) 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  the 
ficoLE  MiLiTAiRE. — Louis  XV.,  by  an  edict  of  1751,  founded 
this  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  500  young  gentle- 
men, to  be  chosen  from  the  sons  of  poor  noblemen,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  those  who,  having  lost  their  fathers  in  the 
field,  were  considered  as  children  of  the  state.  A  certain 
nimiber  of  boarders  were  also  admissible  into  the  school,  on 
paying  2,000  livres.  The  Military  School,  which  occu- 
pied 10  years  in  building,  was  commenced  in  1752,  after  the 
designs  of  Gabriel.    The  principal  entrance  is  towards  the 

glace  de  Fontenoy,  and  opens  into  two  courts  surrounded  with 
uildings.  The  first,  a  square  of  420  feet,  leads  to  a  second 
square  of  270  feet,  separated  from  it  by  a  railing.  The  front 
consists  of  a  central  Corinthian  portico  supporting  a  pediment 
on  a  level  with  the  roof ;  the  wings  have  a  Doric  gallery  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  an  Ionic  one  above.  Two  low  Ionic 
porticos  enclose  the  court  north  and  south.  In  this  court  was 
a  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Lemoine,  which  was  broken  to 
pieces  at  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  front  toward  the  Champ 
de  Mars  is  composed  of  a  projecting  portico  of  four  Corinthian 
columns  in  the  centre  supporting  a  sculptured  pediment  and 
attic.  Two  engaged  Corinthian  columns  recede  on  either  side 
from  the  former,  over  which  rises  a  quadrangular  dome.  On 
each  side  of  the  main  building  is  a  pavilion  adorned  with  a 
pediment  resting  on  4  Ionic  columns.  In  front  of  the  dome 
IS  a  clock  by  Lepaute,  ornamented  with  figures  of  Time  and 
Astronomy.  In  the  centre  is  a  vestibule  adorned  with  four 
ranges  of  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  four  niches.  On 
the  first  floor  is  the  Salle  du  Cornell,  adorned  with  military 
emblems  and  pictures.  The  chapel  was  formerly  most  magni- 
ficent, but  the  valuable  paintings  which  it  possessed  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  at  present  it  is  used  as 
a  warehouse.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  ordered  an  observatory 
to  be  established  in  this  edifice  in  1768,  and  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Lalande  was  charged  to  carry  the  project  into 
execution.  It  was  abolished  shortly  afterwards,  re-established 
in  1788,  and  finally  suppressed  several  years  ago,  when  the 
instruments  were  given  to  other  similar  institutions  ili  diff&- 
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rent  parts  of  France.  The  military  school  was  suppressed  in 
1788,  and  the  pupils  were  distributed  in  regiments  and  mili- 
tary colleges.  During  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  ficole  Mili- 
taire  was  Iransfonned  into  barracks  for  cavalry.  Napoleon 
afterwards  made  it  his  head-quarters.  It  now  forms  barracks 
for  about  4,000  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artiUery,  and 
since  June  1848,  temporary  barracks  have  been  erected  in  the 
spacious  court,  for  the  accommodation  of  additional  troops. 
For  pernussion  to  view  the  interior,  application  must  be  made 
to  M.  le  Commandant  de  la  Premiere  Ditn'sion  Militaire,  7, 
Place  Vendome,  but  such  permissions  are  rarely  granted. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Barriere  dc  Crenelle,  an  absorb- 
ing well  has  been  formed  to  dispose  of  the  contents  of  a  large 
sewer.     It  is  200  feet  deep. 

The  Avenue  de  Boufflers  will,  conduct  the  stranger  to  the 
semicircular  Place  Vauban,  where  he  will  obtain  a  favour- 
able view  of  the  majestic  church  or  dome  of  the  Invalides.  It 
was  built  by  Mansard,  and  finished  in  17 OC.  A  square  mass 
of  building,  138  feet  in  length,  foiTns  the  body  of  the  church. 
It  is  divided  into  two  stories,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  front 
is  a  projecting  mass,  crowned  with  a  pediment  resting  on  com- 
posite columns.  The  southern  one,  which  serves  as  a  portico 
and  principal  entrance  to  the  church,  is  composed  of  two  rows 
of  columns,  the  lower  of  the  Doric  order,  the  upper  of  the  Co- 
rinthian. On  each  side  of  the  portico  is  a  niche  containing 
statues  of  St.  Louis  and  Charlemagne.  Allegorical  figures  are 
also  placed  in  front  of  the  pilasters  of  the  upper  story.  Above 
tnis,  resting  on  a  circular  stylobate,  rises  the  drum,  which  is 
outwardly  surrounded  by  40  coupled  composite  columns;  and 
at  the  points  corresponding  to  the  angles  of  the  lower  stories 
are  eight  projecting  buttresses,  finished  with  engaged  columns. 
An  attic  crowned  with  a  balustrade,  and  adorned  with  arched 
windows,  crowns  the  drum,  from  within  which  springs  the 
dome;  its  surface  is  divided  by  12  gilt  ribs  into  as  many 
compartments,  each  occupied  by  projecting  devices  of  trophies, 
anns,  &c.,  also  gilt.  From  the  summit  of  the  dome  rises  a 
lantern,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  spire,  globe,  and  cross.  The 
total  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  323  feet. 

The  Avenue  dc  Latour-Maubourg  leads  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the 

Esplanade  des  Invalides,  consisting  of  six  squares  partly 
planted  with  trees.  It  measures  1 440  feet  by  7  80,  and  reaches 
to  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  It  was  planted  in  1750,  and  replanted 
in  1818.  At  one  third  of  the  avenue  which  traverses  it,  is  a 
circular  space,  in  which  stood  a  fountain,  ornamented  with 
the  celebrated  bronze  lion  brought  from  Uie  place  St.  Mark,  at 
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Venke,  but  restored  in  lit  Id.  To  that  sueceeded  apedesl^ 
with  a  bust  et  Lafayette,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Napo- 
leon, by  Marochetti,  wiU  now  be  placed  here.  Since  June 
1648,  this  fine  esplanade  is  disfigured  by  temporary  barracks. 

Here,  fronted  by  a  wide  terrace  laid  out  as  a  giurden^  and 
bounded  by  a  fosse,  is  the 

Hotel  des  Invalides. — ^Previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
old  and  disabled  soldiers  had  no  other  resources  in  France  tbao 
the  charily  of  the  monastic  establishments  of  royal  foundatioli 
to  depend  on  for  their  support;  but  in  1596,  that  king  form«) 
an  asylum  for  military  invalids  in  an  old  convent  in  the  FaO'^ 
bourg  St.  Marcel.  This  institution  was  removed  to  the  chateau 
de  Bicetre,  by  Louis  XIII.,  but  for  want  of  funds  did  not  re^ 
ceive  any  augmentation.  In  1670,  during  the  administralitofi 
of  LouYois,  Louis  XIV.,  by  whose  wars  the  number  of  invalids 
was  greatly  augmented,  determined  to  found  a  magnificent 
establishment  to  receive  them.  The  foundations  were  laid  in 
1670,  and  the  main  building,  as  well  as  the  first  church,  wer9 
finished  about  17  OB,  by  Bruant.  The  second  chujxA,  siav 
mounted  by  the  dome,  was  destined  for  the  celebration  ^f 
festivals  and  military  anniversaries.  Several  additions  were 
made  at  various  times  to  the  buildings  of  the  hotel;  and  the 
whole  edifice  now  eovers  16  acres  of  ground,  ^nclosiag  16 
courts.  Under  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  the  number  dt  in- 
valids was  small,  but  the  institution  maintained  its  dignity 
and  privileges.  At  tbe  rev<]4ution  of  1 7  89  it  took  the  name  of 
Temple  deVHvmanUe;  a^d  during  the  turbulence  of  that  pe- 
riod was  always  respected.  Under  Napoleon  it  was  Ctdlei 
Temple  de  Mars,  and  the  number  of  its  imuates  was  fright^ 
fully  augmented.  At  the  Restoration  the  hotel  resumed  its 
original  title.  This  magnificent  institution  is  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  Minist^  of  War.  The  governor  is  generally  the 
senior  marshal  of  France;  (1)  under  him  there  are  a  lieute- 
nant-general,  commandant  of  the  hotel;  a  colonel'-maior,  three 
acyutantmajors,  and  three  sub-adjutant-majors,  who  direct 
the  administration  of  the  establishment ;  one  almoner,  two 
chaplains,  one  head  physician,  one  head  surgeon,  one  head 
apothecary,  and  10  assistants;  26  Sisters. of  Charity,  and  260 
servants  of  aM  kinds.  The  Hotel  is  divided  into  14  sections, 
each  of  which  has  a  chefy  who  may  even  be  of  ai^  inferior 
rank  te  an  officer  belonging  to  his  division.  Every  chef  has 
an  adjutant  and  sub-adjutant.  The  number  of  officers  is  idnrnt 
170.    The  governing  officers  are  well  paid  and  lodged.    The 

(1)  ThU  «ttM«  is  held  at  present  by  Marshal  J^r&ma  Bonaparte, 
ex-KinH^WoftphiOia. 
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goveniof  has 40,000  fr.  per  annum;  the  genera]-e<Hnnianda&t, 
1 3,000  fr.;  the  intendant,  12,000  ft*.,  and  the  cokJnel-major, 
7000  fr.  AH  soldiers  Who  are  actually  disabled  by  their 
wounds,  or  who  have  served  30  years,  and  obtained  a  pen- 
sion, are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  this  institution.  The 
whoie  of  the  invalids,  whether  soldiers  or  officers,  are  boarded, 
lodged,  clothed,  &c.  The  service  of  the  officers  is  of  plate, 
the  gift  of  Maria  Louisa.  For  meals,  the  inmates  of  the  Hotel 
are  divided  into  three  parties ;  the  hours  of  the  first  are  9  a.  m. 
ftnd  4  p.  m.;  those  of  the  second  10  and  5,  and  those  of 
the  third,  consisting  of  the  emplmjh,  half  past  lo  and  half 
past  5.  The  soldiers  have  for  breakfast,  soup,  beef,  and  a  dish 
of  vegetables ;  for  dinrier,  meat  or  eggs,  and  vegetables ;  cheese, 
on  Fridays.  At  each  repast  alxxit  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
meat  is  served  to  each  man,  who  also  receives  a  litre  of  wine 
and  iVn  jiound  of  white  brccid  daily;  the  wine  and  bread  are 
of  the  same  quality  for  all  ranks  of  officers  and  men,  but  the 
officers  have  an  extra  dish  allowed.  Each  man  has  his  bed, 
straw  mattress,  wool  mattress,  and  bolster,  with  a  press  for  his 
clothes.  Strangers  are  strongly  recommended  to  visitthelnvalides 
at  meal-time,  to  witness  the  great  order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort 
that  prevail.  In  the  distribution  of  meat,  wine,  and  clothing, 
if  any  person  docs  not  consume  his  allowance,  he  may  receive 
an  equivalent  in  money  ;  and  persons  deprived  of  legs  are  al- 
lowed money  instead  of  shoes.  The  pay  of  the  invalids  is 
according  to  the  following  scale  per  month  -. — ^private  soldier, 
2  fr.;  corporal,  3  fr.;  sergeant,  4  fr.;  sergeant-major,  5  fr.; 
adjutant  sub-officer,  6  fr.;  sub-lieutenant,  7  fr.;  lieutenant, 
8  fr. ;  captain,  1 0  fr.;  ehef-de-bataillon,  20fr. ;  lieutenant-colonel^ 
25  fr.;  colonel,  30  fr.  The  hotel  will  hold  5,000  invalids;  at 
present  it  has  only  3,000  inmates.  They  all  wear  the  same 
uniform ;  their  only  ordinary  duty,  conformably  with  their 
own  request,  is  to  mount  guard  in  the  establishment,  the  hotel 
and  its  dependencies.  The  Invalides  of  Avignon  are  soon  to 
he  transferred  to  this  establishment.  (1) 

Hdtel. — On  entering  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Hotel, 
the  visitor  will  perceive  1 6  beautiful  bronze  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  and  two  moiiars  noounted  along  the  foss6,  being  the 
fruits  of  former  victories.  Among  them  swne  Prussian  guns, 
highly  omaniented,  are  well  deserving  of  inspection ;  and  near 
them  Win  be  found  1 6  pieces  of  artillery  captured  at  Algiers 
and  Gonstantiha,  bearing  AMbie  inscriptions,  and  resting  upon 

(0  An  old  soldier,  a  Pole,  named  Kolombeski,  no  years  of 
lige,  has  just  obtained  admission  into  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
The  veteran  has  seen  no  less  tban  ten  forms  of  government  in 
Prance.     He  has  ^erred  T5  years. 
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Stone  supports.  The  front  of  the  hotel  is  612  feet  in  length ; 
it  is  divided  into  four  stories,  and  presents  three  pavilions. 
The  central  one  is  decorated  with  Ionic  pilasters,  supporting 
an  arch,  on  the  tympan  of  which  is  a  bas-relief  of  Louis  XIV. 
on  horseback,  sculptured  by  Coustou,  jun.,  and  restored  in 
1 8 1 6  by  Cartelier.     On  the  pedestal  is  this  inscription : — 

Ludoviciis  Magnus,  militibus  regali  muniflcentia  in  perpetuum 
providens,  has  aedes  posuit  An.  M.DC.LXXV. 

Statues  of  Mars  and  Minerva  in  bronze,  by  Coustou,  jun., 
adorn  the  entrance.  The  triangular  pediments  of  the  extreme 
pavilions  are  adorned  with  military  trophies,  resting  upon 
attics.  Their  roofs  arc  crowned  by  square  terraces  surrounded 
with  balustrades.  In  1800,  the  four  bronze  figures,  by  Des^ 
jardins,  ni^hich  adorned  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place 
des  Victoires,  representing  vanquished  nations,  were  placed 
at  the  angles  of  these  paviUons;  these  statues  are  12  feet 
high.  The  lucarne  windows  of  this  front  are  very  remarkable; 
they  are  formed  of  miUtary  trophies  in  stone,  each  consisting 
of  a  cuirass,  in  which  is  the  window,  surmounted  by  a  hel- 
met and  hung  with  a  mantle,  the  whole  looking  like  a  row  of 
gigantic  knights  defending  from  above  the  approaches  of  the 
place.  The  western  front  in  the  Gour  de  TAmitie  resembles 
this  in  its  general  design.  The  principal  front  has  two  lateral 
gateways,  and  a  central  one  leading  into  the  Cour  d*Honneur, 
which  is  315  feet  long,  192  feet  broad,  and  is  entered  by  a 
spacious  and  elegant  vestibule  adorned  with  Ionic  columns. 
It  is  surrounded  by  four  piles  of  building,  with  central  pro- 
jections, and  pavilions  at  the  angles.  Eack  pile  is  decorated 
with  two  ranges  of  arcades,  crowned  by  an  entablature,  and 
by  lucarne  windows  ornamented  with  military  trophies.  At 
each  angle  is  a  group  of  horses  treading  the  attributes  of  war 
beneath  their  feet.  The  arcades  enclose  spacious  galleries, 
the  upper  one  adorned  with  balustrades.  The  central  projec- 
tion of  the  southern  side  forms  the  portico  of  the  church,  bear- 
ing in  front  a  statue  of  Napoleon.  Its  design  consists  in  a 
colonnade  of  four  couples  of  Ionic  columns,  supporting  the 
same  number  of  Corinthian  ones,  surmounted  by  a  pediment 
containing  a  clock,  supported  by  statues  of  Time  and  Study, 
and  crowned  by  a  campanile  terminated  by  a  cross.  The 
clock  was  placed  here  in  1781,  and  is  by  Lepaute.  The 
wings  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  front  are  occupied  by  the 
governor,  his  staff,  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Library. — ^The  libraiy,  founded  by  Napoleon,  containing 
about  17,000  volumes,  occupies  the  first  floor  of  the  central 
pavilion  of  the  northern  front.     It  ctmsists  of  works  on  theo- 
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logy,  jurisprudence,  belles-lettres,  and  strategy,  and  possesses 
manuscripts  of  Sully  and  Colbert,  a  fine  picture  of  Napoleon 
ascending  Mont  St.  Bernard,  a  portrait  of  Louis  Philippe 
swearing  to  observe  the  charter,  and  a  model  of  the  Hotel  it- 
self in  its  present  state.  It  is  open  from  9  to  3,  except  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.  Strangers,  however,  are  not  admitted 
to  consult  the  books  without  a  permission  from  the  bureau. 

Council-Chumber, — This  is  in  the  passage  west  of  the  li- 
brary on  the  same  floor.  The  visitor  first  enters  a  vestibule, 
containing  a  numerous  collection  of  miniature  drawings  of  all 
the  flags  and  banners  taken  in  war  from  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  to  the  present,  besides  the  banners  of  many  towns  of 
France.  In  the  adjoining  Salle  d'Attente  are  portraits  of 
Marshals  Bessiere,  Suchet,  Perignon,  Augereau,  Kellermann, 
de  Broglie,  Bernonville,  Due  de  Bellisle,  Lannes,  Gouvion  St. 
Cyr,  Massena,  Clarke,  Moncey,  Lauriston,  Ney,  Brune,  Le- 
febvre,  Davoust,  Oudinot,  and  Berthier.  Next  is  the  Council- 
Chamber  itself,  containing  portraits  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  viz.  Leraa(jon,  Panat,  Guibert,  Sombreuil, 
who  was  guiUotined  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  Berruyer, 
Marschal,  Serrurier,  Dukb  de  Coigny,  Latour  Maubourg,  Jour- 
dan,  and  Letellier.  All  these  are  by  Vernier.  There  are  be- 
sides two  marble  busts,  one  of  Napoleon  by  Bosio,  the  other 
of  Louis  Napoleon  by  Emile  Thomas ;  then  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  Louis  XIV.  by  Rigault,  and  another  of  Napoleon  by 
Ingres.  Over  the  door  are  two  medaUions,  by  Vernier,  with 
portraits  of  Mansard,  and  Bruant,  the  architects  of  the  Hotel. 

Dormitories. — These  are  on  the  fii'st  and  second  stories, 
and  consist  of  eight  spacious  rooms,  called  the  Salles  Vauban, 
d'Hautpoul,  de  Luxembourg,  de  Mars,  d*Assas,  de  Latour 
d'Auvergne,  de  Bayard,  de  Klebcr.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  extent,  order,  and  cleanliness,  and  contain  each  from  50 
to  55  beds.  The  other  rooms  contain  each  from  4  to  8  beds. 
The  infirmaries  are  extensive  and  well  ventilated. 

Refectories  and  Kitchens, — In  the  piles  of  buildings  to  the 
right  and  left,  on  entering  the  Cour  d'Honneur,  are  four  grand 
refectories,  or  dining-rooms.  Each  of  them  is  150  feet  in 
length  by  24  in  breadth.  One  is  devoted  to  the  officers,  and 
the  three  others  to  the  sub-officers  and  privates.  They  con- 
tain some  indifferent  paintings,  in  fresco,  representing  fortified 
towns  and  places  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Alsace,  Franche  Comte, 
Burgundy,  &c.,  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  In  each  are  30 
rooAd  tables,  for  messes  of  12.  The  kitchens  are  two  in 
number,  and  are  situated  behind  the  refectories  on  the  left. 
One  serves  for  the  officers,  the  other  for  the  privates.  Ad- 
joining them  is  the  larder.    More  than  1500  pounds  of  meat 
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are  boilod  each  day,  and  a  similar  quantity  is  used  for  r^^outs; 
60  bushels  of  vegetables  are  consumed  daily.  The  meat  and 
vegetables  are  cooked  by  patent  furnaces,  each  of  which  heats 
eight  coppcFS.  There  are  besides  two  coppers,  each  dressing 
1200  lb.  of  meat,  and  a  spit  that  roasts  400  lb.  at  a  time. 

Church. — Properly  speaking,  there  are  at  present  two 
churches,  but,  which,  in  consequence  of  the\vorksin  progress, 
will  soon  form  but  one.  A  temporary  screen  separates  the 
first  body  from  the  other,  though  externally  they  form  but  one 
building.  The  first,  which  at  present  is  the  only  one  acces- 
sible to  visitors,  and  called  VEglise  andenne,  consists  of  a 
long  nave,  and  two  low  aisles,  supporting  a  gallery  which 
appears  behind  the  arches  of  the  central  part  of  the  church. 
It  is  Cj6  ffeet  in  height,  and  about  210  feet  in  length.  The  piers 
of  the  arches  are  fronted  by  Gormthian  pilasters,  which  sup- 
port a  bold  entablature,  above  which  a  line  of  arched  win- 
dows throws  light  upon  the  banners  that  are  thickly  ranged 
along  both  sides  of  the  nave.  They  are  principally  AfHcati 
trophies.  (1)  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  neany  3,000  nags  filled 
the  nave;  but  on  the  evening  before  the  entry  of  the  allied 
armies  into  Paris,  March  31,  1814,  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  Mi- 
nister of  War,  by  order  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  commanded 
them  to  be  burnt,  and  the  sW'ord  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which 
was  preserved  here,  to  be  broken.  The  orders  to  that  effect 
were  given  thrice  before  they  were  obeyed.  Most  of  the  piers 
of  the  nave  are  adorned  With  monumental  inscriptions  in 
marble,  viz.  of  Count  de  Gtibert,  governor  of  the  hotel,  who 
died  in  1786  ;  of  the  Puke  de  Coigny,  1821 ;  of  Marshal  Jour- 
dan,  1838;  of  Marshal  Moncey,  1842;  of  Marshal  Lobau, 
1838,  and  Marshal  Oudinot,  Duke  de  Reggio,  1847.  Two 
bronze  tablets  are  besides  inscribed  with  other  names,  amongst 
which  are  those  of  Marshal  Mortier,  killed  in  1835  by  the  in- 
ternal machine  of  Fieschi,  and  of  Marshal  Damrdmont,  who 
died  before  Gonstantule  in  1837.  Governors  dying  while 
holding  office  are  alone  allowed  to  be  buried  under  the  nave, 
and  to  have  monuments  erected  in  the  church.  The  pulpit  is 
of  white  marble  with  gold  ornaments,  and  bronze  bas-reliefs 
of  scriptural  subjects.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  new  chapel  of  the 
Vii^n,  The  organ  \i  veiy  fine,  and  the  clock  indicates  the 
hours  by  a  band  revolving  round  the  top  of  the  central  pile  of 
pipes.  A  portion  of  the  nave,  railed  off  by  a  fence  of  po- 
lished iron  and  brass,  forms  the  choir.  The  high  altar,  co- 
vered with  a  canopy,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  is  of 

(i)  Amongst  them  will  be  remarked  the  parasol  ot  command 
and  colours  taken  ffom  Morocco  in  i844. 
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Wood  and  bronze  gilt ;  and,  being  placed  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  two  churches,  it  serves  for  both.  The  second 
church  is  the  Dome,  already  described  externally  at  p.  37 1,  and 
of  the  interior  of  which  we  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  de- 
scription, however  imperfect,  since  in  consequence  of  the  works 
in  progi-ess  for  the  completion  of  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  strangers  are  not  admitted  to  see  the  church. 
The  dome  is  supported  by  four  large  masses,  arched  at  the 
base,  so  as  to  afford  from  the  centre  a  view  of  as  many  round 
chapels.  The  pilasters  as  Well  as  the  eight  Corinthian  colunms 
iji  front  of  these  masses  are  e^^ecuted  with  great  perfection. 
The  columns  on  each  side  of  the  entrances  to  these  chapels 
support  on  their  entablature  four  galleries  with  gilt  balus- 
trades. The  Ddme  is  connected  with  the  first  church  by  the 
atch  under  which  the  high  altar  stands.  The  entire  pavement 
is  formed  of  marble,  inlaid  with  various  emblematic  devices. 
The  high  altar,  which  was  destroyed  at  the  revolution  of 
1789,  has  been  restored  under  the  direction  of  Boischard.  It 
presents  a  front  to  each  church,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  six 
columns,,  spirally  entwined  with  bands  of  vine-leaves  and 
ears  of  corn.  Upon  their  entablature  are  six  angels,  by  Marin, 
eight  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  canopy,  or  holding  censers. 
The  chapels  are  six  in  number ;  two  of  them,  with  the  great 
potch  and  the  sanctuary,  form  the  cross;  the  others  are  at  the 
angles.  The  latter,  similarly  constructed  and  ornamented, 
are  ascended  by  seven  marble  steps.  Their  height  is  about 
74  fe^t  by  30  in  diameter,  and  they  are  adorned  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters,  bearing  entablatures  richly  ornamented ;  the 
eompartments  of  the  attic  and  dome  are  painted,  and  represent 
the  acts  and  apotheosis  of  their  patron.  The  first  chapel  to 
the  right,  on  entering  by  the  great  door,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Augustin,  and  was  painted  by  Louis  Boullongne.  The  next  in 
order,  forming  one  of  the  branches  of  the  cross,  is  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  contains  a  fine  monument  to  Vauban.  the 
third  is  that  of  St.  Anabroise,  and  was  painted  by  Boullongne. 
that  on  the  western  side  of  the  altar  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Ore- 
gory,  the  paintings  of  which  are  by  Michael  Comeille.  Next 
comes  the  ch^l  of  St.  Theresa,  forming  the  western  arm  of 
the  cross,  and  occupied  by  a  fine  monument  to  Tiirenne,  by 
tebrun,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  church  of  Bt.  Denis.  The 
last  chapel,  in  the  south-west  corner,  dedicated  to  St.  Jerotne, 
was  painted  by  Bon  Boullongne,  and  was  the  temporary  re- 
ceptacle for  the  body  of  Napoleon,  brought  from  St.  Helena 
in  184 Of  and  plaoed  in  the  church  on  the  idth  December  fol- 
lowing, with  a  funeral  pomp  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in 
modem  times.    Over  the  sarcophagus  was  laid  the  sword  be- 
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queathed  by  the  Emperor's  will  to  General  Bertrand,  and  the 
hat  worn  by  him  at  Eylau,  which  he  gave  to  Baron  Gros 
while  painting  his  portrait  for  the  large  battle-piece  now  in 
the  Louvre.  (1)  In  all  the  chapels  of  the  Dome  will  be  found 
bas-reliefs  and  sculptured  compartments  of  much  merit.  The 
entire  ceiling  of  the  grand  sanctuary  is  painted  or  gilt.  Two 
magnificent  productions  of  Noel  Goypel  first  attract  attention. 
The  upper  represents  the  Trinity,  with  angels  in  adoration ; 
the  second  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  arch  which 
forms  a  frame  for  these  paintings  is  richly  sculptured  and  gilt. 
This  part  of  the  church  is  lighted  by  two  windows,  on  the  sides 
of  which  are  figures  of  angels,  with  instruments  of  music. 
The  pi  f:re  to  the  right  is  by  BonBoullongne,and  that  to  the 
left  is  i;y  Louis  Boullongne.  Over  the  entrance  to  each  of 
the  corner  chapels  are  well-executed  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  St.  Louis.  The  lower  vaulting  of  the 
dome  rests  on  four  arches,  in  the  pendentives  of  which,  above 
the  galleries  with  gilt  balustrades,  are  the  four  evangelists, 
masterpieces,  by  La  Fosse.  Towards  the  sanctuary  are  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Matthew ;  on  the  opposite  side,  St.  Luke  and  St. 
John.  Above  the  pendentives  are  an  entablature  and  an  attic, 
adorned  with  medallions,  in  bas-relief,  of  1 2  of  the  kings  of 
France,  (2)  bearing  the  portraits  of  Glovis,  Dagobert,  Pepin 

(i)  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
now  in  progress.  An  immense  circular  crypt  has  been  dug  in 
the  centre  of  the  church ;  the  sarcophagus,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon,  will  be  placed  in  the  crypt,  resting  on  a 
platform  accessible  by  three  steps  of  green  marble.  A  gigantic 
slabof  porphyry,  weighing  i35,ooo  lb.,  and  brought  firom  Lake 
Onega  at  a  cost  of  1 40,ooo  fr.,  covers  the  crypt.  Below,  a  gallery, 
paved  in  mosaic  of  the  richest  kind,  and  adorned  with  marble 
bas-reliefs,  representing  the  principal  passages  of  the  Emperor's 
life,  runs  all  around  the  sarcophagus.  Twelve  colossal  caryatides 
in  white  marble  support  an  upper  gallery,  from  which  the  inte- 
rior may  be  viewed.  These  caryatides  are  by  Pradier,  and  re- 
present War,  Legislation,  the  Arts,  and  Science.  Before  the  tomb 
is  a  magniflcent  altar  in  black  marble  with  white  veins.  Four 
lofty  columns  of  the  same  material  support  the  canopy  of  the 
altar,  which  is  approached  by  i  o  broad  monolith  steps  in  marble 
of  C^arrara.  The  entrance  to  the  inner  gallery  passes  under  the 
altar,  and  is  flanked  by  the  tombs  of  Bertrand  and  Duroc.  The 
marble  employed  has  cost  1,500,000  fr. ;  the  sculptures  and  bas- 
reliefs,  executed  by  Simart,  cost  600,000  fr.  The  tomb  had  cost 
3,311,000  fr.  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  i848.  A  sum  of 
2,852,324  fr.  more  was  demanded  in  i85o,  includihg  450,000  (r, 
for  the  equestrian  statue  on  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides.  Vis- 
eonti,  the  architect,  whose  reputation  is  European,  executes  the 
tomb. 

<2)  At  the  revolution  of  1 789  these  portraits  were  transformed 
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le  Bref,  Charlemagne,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Charles  le  Chauve, 
Philip  Augustus,  St.  Louis,  Louis  XIL,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIIL, 
and  Louis  XIV.  These  medallions  are  by  Bosio,  Taunay, 
Ruxthiel,  and  Cartellier.  The  attic  serves  as  a  basement  for 
24  coupled  composite  pilasters,  between  which  are  windows 
ornamented  with  brackets,  from  which  garlands  are  suspended. 
Upon  the  pilasters  rests  an  entablature  from  which  springs 
the  upper  part  of  the  vault.  Arches,  ornamented  with  cor- 
beilltes  of  roses,  correspond  with  the  pilasters  beneath,  between 
which  are  1 2  windows  surmounted  by  1 2  pictures,  more  than 
28  feet  in  height,  by  11  in  breadth  at  bottom,  and  about  8 
at  top.  They  were  painted  by  Jouvenet,  and  represent  the 
twelve  Apostles.  The  cornice  above  these  pictures  is  orna- 
mented with  vine  leaves,  and  forms  a  circular  opening  48  feet 
in  diameter,  through  which  is  seen  a  second  ceiling,  lighted 
by  external  attic  windows  not  visible  from  within.  The 
painting  of  this  ceiling,  by  Lafosse,  is  of  vast  extent,  and  ad- 
mirable execution.  It  represents  St.  Louis  arrayed  in  his 
kingly  robes,  entering  into  glory  amidst  angels,  and  presentr 
ing  to  Jesus  Christ  the  sword  with  which  he  triumphed  over 
•  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  picture  is  50  feet  in 
diameter,  and  contains  more  than  30  figures  of  colossal  size. 
In  a  vault  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  dome  are  deposited 
the  bodies  of  Marshal  Mortier  and  the  other  14  victims  of 
Fieschi's  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  on  July  28 
1835,  To  these  have  since  been  added  the  bodies  of  Marshal 
Damremont,  killed  at  Constantina,  and  Marshal  Lobau.  There 
are  two  internal  domes,  both  of  stone,  rising,  one  from  the 
drum,  the  other  from  the  attic  which  it  supports ;  tbe  external 
dome  is  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  and  is  hardly  less  weighty 
than  one  of  stone.  The  Dome  of  thelnvalides  is  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  works  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  small  green  esplanade  in  front  of  the  southern  porch  was 
formerly  bounded  by  a  fosse,  over  which  a  drawbridge  served 
as  an  entrance  to  the  king  whenever  he  visited  the  church. 
The  Hotel  des  Invalides  may  be  inspected  by  strangers  daily 
from  10  till  4.  The  visitor  will  find  Invalides  ready  to  act  as 
guides  for  a  small  remuneration,  and  a  trifle,  at  his  option, 
will  be  expected  by  those  who  show  the  Council-Chamber, 
Kitchen,  and  Refectories.  We  advise  the  stranger  to  endeavour 
to  see  the  Galerie  des  Plans  des  Forteresses  de  France,  con- 
taining models  of  the  principal  fortresses  and  naval  arsenals 
of  France;  for  which  application  must  be  made  to  M.  le  Chef  du 

into  those  of  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers,  with  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  among  them.  Upon  restoring  thera,  Pepin  le  Bref  was 
substituted  for  Childebert. 
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D^partement  dcs  Fortiftcalions,  8o,  rue  St.  Domtni<|ue;  tbey 
are,  however,  not  easily  visible,  except  from  April  1 5  to  May  15. 

After  leaving  the  Invalides,  the  visitor  wDl  do  wcD  to  look 
at  the  Hdtel  au  Chdtelet,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  Grendle, 
No.  127,  which  win  give  him  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
nobility  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Cour  d'Honneur  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Paris.  The  property,  confiscated  at  the  re- 
volution of  1789,  passed  in  part  to  the  family  of  0avoust, 
Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  and  was  by  them  sold  to  Mr.  Hope^  who 
built  a  riding-house  on  it  as  an  appendage  to  his  splendid  hotel; 
at  present  the  former  is  used  as  a  barrack  for  cavalry.  Nearly 
opposite  stood  the  iglise  de  St.  Valere,  once  the  chapel  of  a 
convent.  At  No.  77,  rue  de  Varennes,  is  the  Hdtel  de  Biron, 
now  occupied  as  a  convent  by  the  Dames  du  SacrS  Ccpttr. 

In  the  rue  de  Babylone  is  a  barrack  for  infantry,  famous 
for  the  attack  and  defence  of  it  in  the  revolution  of  1 830 ; 
near  this,  at  No.  12,  rue  Monsieur,  is  the  Armenian  CoHege; 
and  at  No.  33,  rue  Plumet,  the  principal  establishment  of  the 
Freres  des  icoles  ChrStiennef^.  The  rue  Neuve  Plumet  leads 
to  the  Place  deBrcteuil,  where  the  stranger  win  find  the 

ABATTom  DE  Gre?«elle. — Like  the  others,  this  abat- 
loir  consists  of  several  courts  and  piles  of  building.  It  was 
begun  in  1811,  after  the  designs  of  M.  Gisors.  Having  described 
the  interior  of  the  greater  slaughter-houses  of  Popineourt,  no- 
thing need  be  said  of  the  similar  arrangements  of  this ;  yet  one 
thing  it  contains  cannot  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  well  worth 
seeing,  which  is  its 

Artesian  Well. — It  was  towards  the  end  of  1833,  that  the 
Contract  for  boring  to  the  depth  of  1,200  feet  in  search  of 
water  was  made  with  M.  Mulot,  of  fipinay  sur  Seine,  and  on 
Jan.  1,  1834,  the  work  began.  On  Dec.  31, 1836,  the  boring- 
instrument  had  penetrated  383  metres,  throu^  strata  of 
alluvial  earth,  sands,  and  successive  beds  of  flint  and  chalk. 
In  June,  1840,  the  borer  had  reached  466  metres,  and  was 
still  in  the  chalk.  For  some  days  before  Feb.  26,  1841,  a 
greenish  sand  had  been  drawn  up,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  the  boring-instrument  was  near  the  water.  At 
length,  about  two  o'clock  on  that  day,  the  tube  gave  passage 
to  a  little  thread  of  water ;  but  ^on  after,  the  fluid,  bursting 
out  with  force,  broke  through  the  machinery  which  surrounded 
the  top  qf  the  tube.  Thus  had  M.  Mulot  the  happiness,  after 
seven  years  and  two  months'  operations,  to  see  his  efforts 
crowned  with  success.  The  sand  which  came  up  was  for  a  few 
days  greenish;  to  that  succeeded  gome  of  a  yeltowish  colour. 
The  temperature  df  the  Water  was  SS*'  ef  the  centigrade  scale, 
or  83  %  Fahrenheit.     Several  times  did  the  boring  instrument 
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kreak  aud  fell  in  during  these  arduous  operations ;  oftce,  iq 
Jlay,  1837,  when  the  length  o!  the  bar  united  was  407  metres, 
or  1,335  feet.  It  required  incessant  labour  from  that  time  till 
August  of  the  following  year,  a  period  of  14  months,  to  recover 
it.  (1)  The  immensity  of  the  labour  in  forming  this  well  may  bo 
conceived^  considermg  that  the  boring-instrument  had  to 
penetrate  lo  a  depth  ol  1,80Q  feet,  the  whole  of  which  is  now 
lined  with  galvanised  iron.  The  water  rises  112  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  pipe  supported  by  a  wooden  scaf- 
folding  which  i^  accessible  by  steps.  At  the  mouth  of  the  well 
it  yields  2,500  litres,  or  660  gallons,  per  minute;  at  an  ele* 
valion  of  112  feet  it  gives  1,200  litres.  Water  from  the  well 
of  Crenelle  will  rise  to  the  highest  story  of  any  house  in  Paris, 
The  orifice  of  the  well  is  55  centimetres  (about  21  inches)  in 
diameter,  and  18  centimetres  at  ttie  bottom ;  its  depth  is  5'/, 
times  as  great  as  the  altitude  of  the  highest  point  of  the  dom^ 
of  the  Invalides.  (2) 

The  visitor  may  hence  proceed  to  the 

HopiTAL  DE  MA^AM£  Necker,  151,  rue  de  Sevr^. — Thig 
house  was  formerly  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  wh« 
Cfoitted  it  in  1775,  and  joined  the  general  convent  of  their 
order.  It  remained  unoccupied  tiU  1779,  when,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  tiie  wife  of  the  celebrated  Minister  Necker,  Louis  XVI^ 
assigned  funds  to  convert  it  into  an  hospital,  of  which  Madame 
Necker  passes  as  the  foundress.  The  chapel  possesses  two 
Ikie  statues  of  Aaron  and  Melchizedek,  in  marble^  purchased 
for  1,200  from  an  individual  who  discovered  them  wheo 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  house.  Permission  is  given 
to  visit  this  establishment  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  from 
11  tol.    (Seep.  155.) 

Nest  ddor  to  this  hospital,  at  No.  149,  is  the 

H6PIT4L  D£s  Enfahs  MiLADEg. — On  this  spot  existed  a  dm- 
rity-school,  callei  Maison  de  V Enfant  Jesus,  which  was  pur- 
ohased,  in  1732,  by  Languet  de  Gergy,  rector  of  St.  Sulpioe, 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  poor  girls  and  idck  women  of 
his  parish.  It  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  school  for  Ifae 
dsmg^ters  of  poor  noblemen,  and  in  1803  was  formed  into  an 

(1)  It  has  been  ascertained  *tiat,  throughont  the  badin  of  the 
Seine  and  adjoining  departments,  artesian  wells  may  be  formed 
-whcreter  the  eleTation  of  the  soil  does  not  exceed  toy  4o  m^trei, 
or  131  feet)  that  of  the  Abattoir  de  Grenelle. 

ii)  There  has  beett  some  intermiltence  in  the  ftww  of  water 
from  this  well  of  late,  which  circumstance  has  induced  the  Mu- 
nicipal Commission  to  devote  20,000  fr.  to  a  further  perforation 
of  the  soil^  which  will  increase  the  depth  to  5^7  metres. 
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hospital  for  sick  children.    Strangers  are  admitted  on  Thnre- 
days  and  Sundays,  from  1  to  3.     (See  p.  157.) 
At  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  and  the  rue  de  Sevres  is  the 
Institution  Nationals  des  Jeunes  Aveugles. — This  esta- 
blishment originated  in  tlie  benevolent  exertions  of  M.  Hauy, 
who,  being  himself  blind,  in  1784  opened  a  school  for  blind 
children.     In    1791    it  Wiis  created  a  royal  institution  by 
Louis  XVI.     It  occupied  the  buildings  of  the  Seminaire  St. 
Firmin,  in  the  rue  St.  Victor,  but  was  removed  in  1 843  to  the 
present  splendid  building,  which,  together  with  its  courts  and 
gardens,  covers  a  rectangle  of  nearly  4,000  square  feel.     It 
was   erected  under  the  direction  of  M.  Philippon,  architect. 
Surmounting  the  grand  entrance  is  a  bas-relief,  by  M .  Jouf- 
troy,  representing  on  one  side  Valentin  Hauy,  the  first  instruc- 
tor of  the  blind,  teaching  his  pupils ;  on  the  other,  a  female 
giving  lessons  to  six  girls ;  in  the  midst.  Religion  encourages 
both.     The  building  is  divided  into  two  sides,  containing 
distinct  apaitments  for  the  males  and  females.     The  visitor  is 
first  conducted  to  the  right  wing,  occupied  by  the  boys,  and 
witnesses  successively  their  ability  in  brush-making,  joinery, 
turning,  weaving,  and  basket-making,^  which  is  considered  the 
best  emplojonent  for  them,  except  music,  for  which  they  have 
a  peculiar  aptitude,   and  which  is  here  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.    On  ascending  the  first  story,  be  is  introduced 
to  the  school  and  music  rooms,  and  next  to  the  chapel,  which 
occupies  the  centre ;  it  is  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders 
combined.    Two  ranges,  of  12  columns  each,  form  an  upper 
and  lower  gallery  occupying  the  ^hole  perimeter  of  the  cha- 
pel, save  the  choir,  which  is  cruciform,  and  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  main  arch.     It  is  crowned  with  a  cupola,  and 
ends  in  a  semicircular  recess,  the  semi-cupola  of  which  is 
painted  in  fresco  by  Lehmann,  and  represents  Christ  caUing 
children  around  him.    The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  of  timber 
work,  with  gilt  rosettes,  in  square  compartments.    On  the  se- 
cond floor  are  the  dormitories,  four  for  boys,  and  two  for 
gifls,  besides  a  supplementary  one  in   case  of   necessity. 
Dressing-rooms  with  tanks  for  water  are  contiguous  to  them. 
Here  also  are  the  rooms  of  the  Sceurs  de  Ste,  Maries  that 
attend  in  the  infirmaries,  which  are  two  in  number,  one  for 
each  sex,    A  repetition  of  nearly  the  same  rooms  occurs  on 
the  side  of  the  girls,  arranged  for  occupations  proper  to  their 
sex.    The  refectories  are  furnished  with  long  marble  tables, 
besides  a  long  marble  washing-basin  with  spouts,  against  the 
wall,  and  occupy  the  ground-floor,  together  with  the  kitchens, 
baths,  &c.     All  the  professors  are  blind,  and  the  establishment 
requires  hardly  any  aid  of  mechanics  from  without,  nearly 
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every  thing  being  manufactured  by  the  inmates.  Water  is 
supplied  from  the  artesian  well  at  Crenelle.  The  building  is 
heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes,  and  lit  with  alcohol 
nuxed  with  a  combustible  liquid  extracted  from  wood.  A 
gymnastic  appaiatus  is  constructed  in  the  garden,  and  the  in- 
terior arrangements  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  children,  if  received  gratuitously, 
must  not  be  under  8  nor  above  1 5  years  of  age,  and  are  re- 
quired to  produce  certificates  of  their  birth,  freedom  from  con- 
tagious disease,  and  idiocy,  as  well  as  of  their  parents*  good 
conduct  and  indigence.  For  boarders  no  age  is  fixed.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  so  many  unfortunate  children,  who  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  on  the  charily  of  the  public,  educated 
and  trained  to  profitable  occupations.  Among  the  elder  pupils 
there  are  some  excellent  pianists  and  performers  on  the  most 
difficult  instruments.  They  have  a  printing-office  for  the  pub- 
lication of  books  in  relief,  the  types  being  sharp  enough  to 
produce  impressions  without  cutting  the  paper;  so  that  the 
child,  by  merely  moving  the  fingers  along  the  lines,  can  read 
with  tolerable  case.  The  printers  and  compositors  are  all 
blind.  Every  pupil  besidt«  has  books  written  by  himself 
under  dictation,  by  a  process  of  pricking  the  paper  which 
produces  conventional  letters  in  relief  on  the  paper.  Some 
pupils  excel  in  mathematics,  and  by  the  methods  described 
can  put  on  paper  very  intricate  calculations.  In  the  Salle 
des  Ventes  visitors  will  find  a  variety  of  articles  for  purchase, 
made  by  the  inmates,  some  of  them  beautifully  executed.  At 
present  there  are  about  2^0  pupils.  The  Government  has  al- 
lotted 160  purses  of  1 ,000  fr.  each  to  the  education  of  as  many 
indigent  pupils  of  either  sex,  and  several  benevolent  indivi- 
duals have  endowed  the  establishment  in  a  sunilar  way. 
Boarders,  French  or  foreign,  are  admitted  to  share  the  benefits 
of  this  admirable  institution.  The  last  Saturday  of  the  month 
there  is  an  examination  of  the  pupils,  at  which  foreigners  are 
allowed  to  be  present,  and  four  or  five  times  a  year  there  are 
public  concerts  held  in  the  chapel,  to  which  the  public  is 
admitted.  The  director  and  chief  instructor  is  M.  Dufau. 
Admittance  with  passports  from  1  to  5  on  Wednesdays. 

In  the  same  street,  No.  86,  is  a  convent  of  the  Dames  de  la 
Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  small  but  elegant  Gothic 
chapel ;  and  at  No.  95  is  a  religious  society  of  the  Lazarists, 
with  a  small  Doric  chapel  fronting  the  street.    Opposite  is  the 

Fontaine  £gyptienne. — Constructed  in  1806.  It  presents 
the  gate  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  in  the  opening  of  which  is  a 
statue  holding  in  each  hand  a  vase,  from  wllence  water  falls 
into  a  semicirctdat  basin,  and  issues  thence  by  the  head  of  a 
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sphvnx,  iu  bronze.    In  the  entablature  is  an  Egyptian  eagle. 

fne  visitor  may  now  enter  the 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (Femmes),  42,  rue  de  Sevres. — This 
house,  originally  called  Hdpital  des  Incurables,  was  founded 
in  1632,  by  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault.  A  spacious  court 
kads  to  the  chapel,  the  front  of  which  has  a  gable  surmounted 
by  an  iron  belfry,  and  is  deserving  of  attention.  Two  niches 
with  statues  of  Religion  and  Faith  flank  the  entrance.  The 
interior  is  cruciform,  without  aisles,  and  possesses  many 
pictures,  among  which  an  Annunciation,  and  a  Flight  into 
Egypt,  in  the  nave,  both  by  Perier,  as  also  a  Guardian  Angel, 
by  Champagne,  a  Holy  Family,  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
and  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  preaching'to  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  the  transept  to  the  left.  The  other  paintings,  though  by 
unknown  artists,  are  mostly  good ;  particularly  the  Adoration 
of  the  wise  men,  and  that  oif  the  shepherds,  both  on  wood, 
the  latter  beai*ing  the  date  of  1404.  There  are  also  two  curious 
pictures  of  the  Flemish  school,  in  the  transept  to  the  right, 
the  one  representing  the  Saviour  holding  some  thread  stretchea 
out,  which  his  mother  is  winding  into  a  ball ;  in  the  other 
painting  he  holds  firm  a  board,  which  Joseph  is  in  the  act  oif 
sawing.  A  good  Holy  Family  will  attract  attention.  In  the 
same  transept  is  also  a  handsome  marble  monument  of  the 
founder,  representing  him  kneeling  on  a  sarcophagus,  and  an 
Angel  holding  his  train,  and  in  the  opposite  wall  is  a  large 
marble  tablet  containing  a  list  of  the  donors  to  the  establish- 
ment. In  the  window  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  executed 
in  stained  glass,  of  the  time  of  Pinaigrier.  The  infirmarie$ 
consist  of  long  galleries  partitioned  into  separate  rooms,  one 
for  each  patient,  modestly  but  sufficiently  furnished,  and  whicl> 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  streets.  Visitors  meet  with  po- 
lite attention,  and  are  admitted  from  1  to  4.    (See  p.  133.) 

The  visitor  will  now  proceed  by  the  rue  du  Bac,  in  which, 
at  No.  140,  is  the  Hdtet  Chatillon,  built  by  a  pupil  of  Man- 
sard, and  now  occupied  by  the  Congregation,  or  convent,  des 
Sceurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paule.    North  of  this  stands 

St.  FRANgois  Xavier,  or,  ficLisE  des  Missions  £tra!i- 
GfeREs,  second  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Thomas  d*Aquin,  120, 
rue  du  Bac. — A  missionary  seminary  was  founded  at  this 
spot  in  the  17th  century,  by  Bernard  de  Ste.  Therese,  Bishop 
of  Babylon.  The  church  was  begun  in  1683,  after  the  designs 
of  Dubuisson.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  the  other  above.  The  lower  church  is  perfectiy 
.  plain,  and  service  is  performed  in  it  only  on  Sundays.  The 
upper  one,  of  t|je  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  is  slightiy  cru- 
cifoiTU,  with  two  cupolas ;  tlui  choit  communicates  with  the 
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smninaiy  behind.  Over  the  altar  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Couder,  and  St.  Louis  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  by 
Bon  Boullongne;  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  a  good 
painting,  by  Luca  Giordano,  of  Christ  driving  the  money- 
changers from  the  Temple,  and  a  small  copy  of  one  of  toe 
cartoons  of  Raphael.  In  the  right  transept,  used  as  a  chapel 
of  the  Virgin,  is  a  Holy  Family,  and  in  the  left  transept,  or 
chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  is  the  apotheosis  of  that  saint. 
On  the  same  side  is  a  good  painting  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 
Over  the  eastern  door  is  the  organ,  and  a  small  gallery.  The 
altar  is  of  while  marble,  and  is  graced  witii  three  beautiful 
bas-reliefs  of  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity.  The  seminary  is  in- 
tended for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  the  sciences  and 
languages  necessary  for  missionaries  in  the  east ;  its  superior 
for  the  time  being  is  also  rector  of  the  church  ;  and  the  insti- 
tution can  boast  of  having  niunbered  among  its  members  the 
virtuous  Abbe  Edgeworth,  who  attended  Louis  XVL  in  his 
last  moments  on  the  scaffold. 

In  the  rue  de  Vai*ennes,  No.  53,  is  the  hotel  of  the  late 
Duchess  de  Bourbon.  It  was  constructed  by  Brongniart,  and 
stands  in  a  fine  garden,  with  a  long  avenue  reaching  quite  to 
the  rue  de  Babylone.  Gen.  Cavaignac  resided  in  it  while  he  held 
the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  in  1848.  In  the 
rue  Vanneau,  No.  14,  is  a  newly  erected  house,  worthy  of 
examination,  being  a  faithful  example  of  the  style  of  Francis  I. 
Returning  to  the  rue  de  Varennes,  at  No.  78,  is  the  Hotel  of 
the  Minister  of  Commerce,  lately  enlarged,  and  communicating 
through  the  garden  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  No.  69, 
in  the  same  street,  is  the  Hotel  d*Orsay,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  late  eccentric  and  wealthy  M.  Seguin,  and  recently  re- 
stored and  embellished  by  Count  Duch^tel. 

Passing  from  the  rue  de  Bourgogne  into  the  rue  de  Crenelle, 
the  visitor  will  perceive,  at  No.  103,  the  residence  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior,  and  at  No.  110,  the  Hotel  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction.  Near  this,  at  No.  106,  rue  de  Cre- 
nelle, comer  of  rue  Bellechasse,  is  the  ancient  convent  of 
Pentemont,  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  cavalry.  Part  of  the 
old  buUdings  are  now  demolished,  and  a  new  one  erecting  to 
enlarge  the  barracks.  The  church,  devoted  to  protestant  ser- 
vice, fronts  the  street,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  well-propor- 
tioned dome,  and  is  a  good  architectural  object.  Its  interior 
is  cruciform,  and  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters  and  carved 
friezes.  This  street  contains  some  of  the  elite  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France. 

Rues  Bellechasse  and  Las  Cases  lead  to  Place  Bellehcasse, 
where  the  stranger  will  find  the  still  unfinished  structure  of 
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ft*E.  CiOtiLDE,  the  intended  chapd  of  ease  to  St.  TTiomas 
d'Aqulii. — this  church,  constructed  in  the  pointed  style,  is  98 
fliHres  in  length  by  48  in  breadth.  Its  height  is  2  6  metres. 
Its  fonn  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  it  has  three  entrances  in 
front.  Two  square  symmetrical  steeples  rise  from  the  body  of 
the  church,  which  is  strengthened  by  massive  buttresses  all 
^oond.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The 
itoof  is  to  be  constructed  of  iron.  It  was  commenced  in  1846, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Gau,  who  furnished  the  designs  ;  its 
total  cost  is  laid  at  3  millions  of  francs. 

At  Nos.  82  and  86  are  the  residence  and  office  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  formerly  a  convent  of  the  Filles  de  St.  Joseph. 
This  is  a  very  large  establishment ;  the  buildings  take  up  a  con- 
siderable portioli  of  the  rue  St.  Dominique,  and  extend  north- 
Ward  to  the  rue  de  TUniversite,  where,  at  No.  ci,  is  the 

Difipot  DE  LA  Guerre. — This  office  is  subdivided  into  fodr 
sections,  viz.  : — 1.  That  of  the  map  of  France,  to  which  are 
attached  no  less  than  98  employes,  of  whom  83  are  draughts- 
men and  engravers,  for  the  execution  of  the  new  map  of  the 
French  territory  now  in  progress;  2.  that  of  topographical  ope- 
jrations;  3.  that  of  historical  labours,  comprising  tho  classifl- 
<^tion  of  the  Archives,  the  service  of  the  Library,  of  the  col- 
lection of  charts,  manuscripts,  &c.,  and  lastly  that  of  military 
statistics  and  regimental  affairs.  The  depot  contains  a  valuable 
fibrary,  of  upwards  of  20,000  volumes,  which  is  celebrated 
lor  the  following  literary  and  historical  treasmes  :  the  com- 
plete corteg[)dndence  of  the  Ministers  of  War,  from  the  reign 
of  Lotiis  XIII.  to  1814;  the  autograph  letters  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
Philip  v.,  his  grandson.  King  of  Spain ;  the  military  memoirs 
illative  to  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession,  part  of  which 
have  been  already  published ;  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon 
aid  General  Berthier;  autograph  letters  of  Conde,  Jourdan, 
Hoche,  Massena,  Ney,  &c.,  and  the  manuscripts  of  Vauban, 
Folard,  Guibert,  Bourcet,  and  other  eminent  military  men. 
It  also  possesses  a  very  extensive  series  of  drawings  of  the 
battles  of  Napoleon,  made  from  strict  surveys,  afterwards  ex- 
ecuted on  the  localities  themselves,  by  order  of  the  Emperor ; 
together  with  a  great  number  of  various  interesting  and  im- 
portant documents,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  successively 
bublishing  under  the  title  of  Memorial  du  Dipdt  de  la  Guerre. 
To  visit  mis  library  apply  io  M.  le  Directeur  du  DSpdt  de  la 
Guerre  J  82,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

The  rue  St.  Dominique,  which  in  1 542  bore  the  name  of 
Chemin  des  Vaches,  and  afterwards  that  of  Chemin  de  la  Jus- 
ticcj  is  celebrated  for  its  noble  residences;  among  them  the 
foUowing  air^  wotthy  of  observation ;  the  Botel  of  the  late 
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Duchesi  Dowager  of  Orleans,  No.  62,  formerly  iDhftbited  by 
the  Arch-chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Cambacei-es,  and  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works;  the  Hdiel  de  Gram- 
tnontf  No.  1 13 ;  the  Hdtel  de  P^gordy  No.  115,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  DemidofT,  and  No.  131,  the  hole!  of  Mr.  Hope. 

EASTERN  PORTION. 

The  rue  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  leads  from  the  rue  du  Bac  to 
8t*  Thomas  d'Aquin,  parish  church  of  the  tenth  arrondisse-^ 
ment.  Place  St.  Thomas  d*Aquin. — This  church  formerly  be- 
longed to  a  convent  of  Jacobins,  founded  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu.    It  was  be^n  in  1683,  after  the  designs  of  Peter  Bullet. 
T1i6  front,  rebuilt  in  1787,  by  Brother  Qaude,  one  of  the 
BMmks,  is  decorated  with  two  ranges  of  columns  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  orders,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  in  which  is  a 
bas-relief  representing  Religion,  and  is  terminated  by  a  cross. 
This  church  is  132  feet  in  length,  and  72  feet  in  height.    The 
interior  is  ornamented  with.  Corinthian  pilasters,  the  capitate 
of  which  are  carved  with  unusual  spirit  and  elegance.    The 
^andrils  of  the  arches  are  filled  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
ffuit,  and  a  Iwld  cornice  sustains  a  narrow  gallery  running  all 
round  the  church.    It  is  slightly  cruciform,  the  depth  of  the 
trAnsqpts  beihg  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  aisles ;  a  cupola 
expands  over  their  intersection  with  the  nave.    It  is  painted 
in  fresco  by  Blondel,  and  represents  in  four  compartmeQts, 
separated  by  painted  scroll-work,  the  four  Evangelists,  Christ 
holding  the  Gospel,  and  the  Virgin  adored  by  angels.    In  the 
pendentives  are  St.   Thomas  d*Aquin,  St.  Francois  de  Sale$, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  and  St.  Dominic.    The  choir  is  semi- 
circular, with  a  richly  gilt  semi-cupola.    Behind  it  is  a  chapel 
to  St.  Louis,  with  a  picture  of  that  saint ;  the  ceiling  and  walls 
ore  painted  in  fresco  by  Blondel,  the  former  representing  the 
Assumption,  and  the  latter  the  Bearing  of  the  Ark.    In  the  left 
transept  are  the  personifications  of  the  Hearts  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  in  two  paintings  by  Cigoli ;  and  the  white  marble  altar 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  w  ill  be  remarked  od  account  of  its 
curious  pediment,  which  may  be  considered  a  fatilt  in  archi- 
tecture.   Over  the  door  leading  to  the  choir  is  a  picture  of 
St.  Catherine.    In  the  adjoining  ai^  are  :  the  Prodigal  Son, 
by  Roehn ;  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  La  Hire ;  and  St. 
Thomas  d'Aquin  stilling  a  stomi  at  sea,  by  Schefier.    In  the 
right  hand  aisle  are  :  Magdalen  at  the  Calvary  *  Paul  before 
Festus^  by  Vouet;  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Guillemot, 
painted  in  1639,  and  a  good  Holy  Family  of  the  Flemish 
School.    In  the  Mowing  transept  t  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Viu" 
seat  de  Paule,  and  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  OHtes,  by  Bertin; 
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a  good  picture  for  light  and  shade.    M.  Blondel  is  fiow  paint- 
ing the  vault  of  this  transept.    Over  the  sacristy  door  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Louis.    The  pulpit  is  well  carved,  and  there 
18  a  fine  organ  over  the  entrance.    The  church  is  celebrated 
for  its  preachers,  and  for  its  fashionable  congregations. 
Adjoining  to  this  church,  3,  Place  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  is  fhe 
Mus^  d'Artillerie. — ^This  highly  interesting  and  curious 
museum,  a  visit  to  which  should  not  be  omitted,  established 
in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Feuillans  in  1794,  was  removed 
to  this  convent  of  the  Jacobins  in  1797,  and  was  originally 
formed  of  arms  from  the  Garde-Meuble  de  la  Couronne,  the  Cha- 
teau de  Chantilly,  the  ChMeau  de  Sedan,  the  Bastille,  and 
^er  armories.    During  the  last  war  the  museum  was  greatly 
augmented  by  spoils  from  the  enemy,  but  in  1814  was  much 
diminished  by  the  removal  of  arms  claimed  by  the  allies  ;  in 
1815,  the  Prussians  carried  off  580  chests  of  arms.  The  visitor 
is  recommended  to  purchase  a  catalogue  at  the  door,  price 
1  fr.,  to  the  numbers  of  which  we  occasionally  refer  in  the 
following  description.    In  the  passage  leading  to  the  rooms  of 
the  ground  floor  are  guns  of  various  calibres,  from  the  roughest 
contrivances  in  the  infancy  of  the  invention  to  the  most  ele- 
gant forms  of  later  days.    Among  them  are  several  Turkish 
pieces  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  four  pieces  taken  from  St. 
Juan  dIJlloa  in  1838.    A  colossal  chain  is  suspended  along 
the  walls,  590  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  7,896  pounds, 
called  the  Chaine  du  Danube,  from  having  been  used  by  the 
Turks  for  a  pontoon  bridge  over  that  river,  at  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  in  1683.    On  entering  the  first  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  we  find  field-pieces,  howitzers,  culverins,  and  falconets. 
Two  pieces  of  large  calibre,  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  flank 
the  inner  door.    Next  is  the  Salle  des  Modeles,  with  models 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  6,  of  cannon,  gun-carriages,  ammu- 
nition-wagons, &C.      Nos.  2626,  2627,  2604,  2599,  3039, 
and  2677,  are  remarkable.    Prussian,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and 
other  fire-arms  are  arranged  in  racks  against  the  walls.    The 
visitor  then  returns  and  ascends  the  staircase,  which  leads  to 
the  Salle  des  Armures,  divided  into  four  parts,  with  coupled 
Doric  colunms  supporting  arches.    The  ceiling  is  painted  in 
grisaUle  with  arms  and  attributes  of  war.    It  is  lit  by  semi-cir- 
cular windows;  the  walls  are  hung  with  trophies  of  casques, 
coats  of  mail,  shields,  6cc.  The  floor  along  the  walls  is  occupied 
by  complete  suits  of  armour,  on  blocks,  with  the  escutcheons 
of  the  former  owners  (some  of  whom  are  uncertain)  painted 
upon  them.    The  middle  of  the  floor  is  occupied  by  figures  on 
horseback  in  armour.    The  walls  are  also  receiving  a  series  of 
portraits,  by  Philippes  and  Van  Parys,  of  the  most  eminent 
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French  generals  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
Among  those  already  placed,  the  visitor  will  remark  Count 
Valee,  de  Lariboissiere,  the  Duke  de  Raguse,  Antoine  de  La- 
fayette, and  two  members  of  the  family  of  Sully.  In  this 
gallery  the  armour  is  arranged  chronologically,  the  s^cs  com- 
mencing at  the  farthest  extremity.  The  visitor  will  remark 
No.  6,  the  armour  of  Frederic  Maurice,  prince  of  Sedan ;  No. 
17,  of  the  time  and  with  the  initials  of  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian; No.  21,  that  of  Frederic  V.,  King  of  Bohemia;  No.  28, 
that  of  Francis  I.  on  horseback,  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  No. 
37,  attributed  to  Henry  III.  of  France  •,  No.  38,  that  of  Charles 
IX. ;  No.  40,  that  of  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  head  of  the  Ligue; 
No.  41,  Henry  Duke  of  Guise;  No.  60,  the  armour  made  at 
Brescia,  and  presented  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  Louis  XIV.. 
in  1688;  No.  72,  attributed  to  Connetable  Anne  de  Montmo- 
rency; No.  187,  the  helmet  of  Henry  II.  of  France;  No.  189^ 
the  sword,  helmet,  and  other  remains  of  the  armour  of  Henry 
IV. ;  No.  193,  the  helmet  of  Bajazet  II.,  son  of  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople.  Other  suits  of  armour,  of  doubtful  origin^ 
are  described  in  the  weU-composed  catalogue,  but  would  be  too 
numerous  for  description  here.  At  the  extremity  of  the  gal- 
lery are  two  trophies  containing  arms  of  rich  and  costly  exe- 
cution ;  and  on  Brackets  near  them  two  ancient  helmets,  one  of 
\irhich  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Attila,  who  died  in  453 ;  the 
other,  on  which  are  some  verses  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic  cha- 
racters, is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Abderama,  killed  by  Charles 
Martel  in  730.  The  visitor  will  also  remark  a  very  curious 
wooden  shield,  marked  No.  338,  adorned  with  the  figures  of 
two  towers.  A  German  inscription  of  the  time  states  that  it  was 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Regensburg,  won  in  1504,  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian.  In  the  other  galleries,  which  are  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  racks,  in  which  are  arranged  small  arms, 
ancient  and  modern.  The  most  curious  and  costly  objects  are 
in  glass  cases.  Along  the  sides,  next  the  windows,  are  rows 
of  tables,  presenting  models  of  cannon,  gun-carriages,  mititary 
equipages,  machines,  instruments,  &c.  Upon  the  floor  under 
the  racks  are  models  of  large  dimensions.  We  may  notice,  in 
gallery  No.  1 ,  the  precious  inlaid  carabines,  cross-bows,  and 
stirrups;  Nos.  1420,  1370,  1388,  1389,  and  3761.  In  gallery 
No.  2,  the  model  of  the  bridge  of  Mellingen,  and  the  oriental 
arms  in  the  press;  in  gallery  No.  3,  in  a  glass  case,  relics  of 
the  battles  of  Agincourt  and  Crecy ;  and  in  gallery  No.  4,  the 
collection  of  modem  arms,  and  Nos.  3804,  833,  854,  and  124. 
Strangers  ai*e  ^admitted  on  Thursdays  from  12  to  4,  on  pro- 
ducing their  passports.  A  building  containing  a  military  li- 
brary of  6,000  volumes,  besides  naval  charts,  dec,  is  also  at* 
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taclied  to  this  museum,  but  is  reserved  for  the  use  ef  the  M- 
oers  forming  the  garrison  of  P«ris,  anfl  not  open  to  the  public 

Opposite  the  Place  St.  Thomas  d'Aquiu,  at  31,  rue  §t.  Elo? 
minique,  is  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Due  de  Luynes. 

The  visitor  may  proceed  by  the  rue  du  Bac  to  the  rue  de 
Grenelle,  where  at  No;  57 ,  he  will  find  the 

Fontaine  de  Gbenelle,  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris. — ^Bou- 
chardon  ei^ecuted  the  designs,  figui'es,  bas-r«liei8,  and  some  of 
the  ornaments.  It  was  b^un  in  1739,  and  finished  in  1745. 
The  building  is  of  a  concave  semi-elliptical  form,  90  feet  ia 
length  by  36  in  elevation.  In  the  centre  is  a  pavilion,  resting 
on  a  basement,  with  plain  horizontal  rustics,  and  consisting 
of  two  couples  of  Ionic  columns  supporting  a  pediment.  In 
front  is  a  group  in  white  marble,  representing  the  City  of  Pari$ 
sitting  on  the  prow  of  a  ship,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Marne. 
In  the  lateral  niches  are  allegorical  statues.  Between  the  ce- 
lumns  is  the  following  inscription,  by  Cardinal  Fleury : — 

Dum  Ludovicus  XV.,  populi  amor  et  parens  optimiis,  publicae 
tranquillitatis  assertor,  Gallici  imperii  finibus,  innocae  propa- 
gatis;  pace  Gormanos  Russosque  inter  et  Ottomanos  faliciter 
conciiiata ;  gloriose  simul  et  pucitice  rcgnabat ;  fontisin  liunc  ei- 
vlum  utilitati,  urbisque  ornamento,  €0D3ecrarunt  Praifeclus  e| 
^diles.  Anno  Domini  M.DCC.XXX.IX. 

The  wings  have  Doric  pilasters,  between  which  are  four  sta- 
tues and  as  many  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  four  seasons, 
besides  two  escutcheons  containing  the  arms  of  tlie  city. 

At  No.  28,  in  the  adjoining  rue  dela  Chaise,  is  the 

Hospice  des  Manages,  which  was  once  a  lazaretto  for  child- 
ren afflicted  with  scorbutic  and  other  cutaneous  diseases.  In 
1554,  the  old  building  having  been  pulled  down,  the  muniei- 
pality  of  Paris  bought  tlie  ground  and  materials,  anderect^ap 
nospital  for  beggars,  old  men,  idiots,  &c.,  called  Hdpital  des 
Petites  Maisons,  from  the  courts  being  surrounded  by  small 
houses.  In  1801,  this  institution  was  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  called  Hospice  des  Manages,  ft 
name  indicative  of  its  object.  The  buildings  are  plain,  ^ 
chapel  is  annexed  to  them,  and  the  garden  is  extensive.  The 
front  doorway  is  remarkable  for  its  scroll  work.  The  ScBur$ 
de  Charite  attend,  and  the  chief  medical  man  is  Dr.  Labric, 
(See  p.  129.)  Strangers  may  visit  this  interesting  hospice  on 
producing  their  passports. 

At  the  junction  of  the  streets  opposite  to  this  hospice  is  a 
fountain  of  no  interest ;  and  inmaediately  to  the  east  is  the 

Abbaye  aux  Bois,  first  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin, 
16,  rue  de  Sevres.  Contiguous  was  a  convent,  bought  in 
171^,  by  a  conununity  of  puns  c^lle4  ^eligieuses  ^e  N9tf$ 
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Dame  aux  Boia.  The  churdi,  built  at  that  period,  is  not  re- 
markable in  point  of  architecture.  The  obIy  pictures  of  not* 
it  contains  are  a  Virgin  and  Dead  Christ,  oy  Lebrun,  and  a 
St.  John,  by  Vincent. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Maison  du  Noviciat  des  Religieuses 
Hosmtalieres  de  St,  Thomas de  Villcneuvey  27,  rue  de Sevres. 

The  rue  de  Sevres  terminates  at  the  Croix-Rouge,  a  spot 
where  six  streets  meet.  At  No.  7,  rue  de  Crenelle  is  theMai- 
rie  of  the  tenth  arrondissement,  and  opposite,  the  rue  def 
Saints  Peres.     Here,  at  No.  51,  is  the 

AcAD^MiE  DE  M^DECiNE,  formerly  at  No.  12,  rue  de  Poitiers, 
where  the  meetings  of  the  royalist  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1848  used  to  be  held,  a  circumstance  which  gave 
that  street  some  celebrity  at  the  time.  The  present  building 
was  formerly  annexed  to  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite.  Its  en- 
trance, erected  in  1784  is  tasteM;  and  consists  of  a  noble 
arch  supported  by  two  engaged  Doric  columns  on  each  side. 
For  detaus  respecting  the  Academic  de  Medccine  see  p.  158. 

From  hence  the  visitor  will  go  to  the 

Hopital  de  la.  Charity,  45,  rue  Jacob. — ^This hospital  was 
founded  in  1613,  by  Marie  deMedicis,  for  a  religious  commur 
nity  called  Freres  de  la  Charite,  who  were  all  surgeons  or 
apothecaries,  and  not  only  aiforded  medical  relief  to  Sie  sick, 
but  assisted  them  in  their  spiritual  duties.  The  building  h^f 
now  received  a  new  handsome  front,  with  a  spacious  Dori« 
entrance  and  vestibule.  The  C4)urts  and  gardens  are  spacious 
and  airy.  Consultations  from  9  to  10,  Sundays  excepted. 
(See  p.  155.)  Strangers  aie  admitted  from  1  to  3,  on  applicfr 
tion  to  the  director  at  the  bureau. 

The  next  street,  to  the  east  of  the  rue  St.  Benoit,  in  the  xvi% 
Jacob,  leads  to 

Saint  Germain  des  Pr^s. — ^This  is  the  abbey-church  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  most  ancient  mon%istic  establishments 
of  Paris.  Childebert,  son  of  Clovis,  on  the  suggestion  of  St.  Ger- 
main, Bishop  of  Paris,  founded  a  monastery  about  the  year  556, 
though  the  Pragmaticum,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the 
Archives  du  Royaume,  dates  from  56 1 .  He  dedicated  the  church 
to  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Vincent ;  the  relics  of 
the  latter  saint  were  brought  by  him  from  Spain,  and  given  to 
the  monastery,  together  with  the  treasure  which  he  had  taken 
from  Amalaric,  at  Toledo,  and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  Tliis 
foundation  was  endowed  with  many  estates,  and  among  others 
with  the  fief  of  Issy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Petit  Pont  in  Paris  to  the  village 
of  Sevres.  Throughout  this  domain  the  society  possessed  full 
jurisdiction,  which  they  retained  till  1674;  and  the  prison  of 
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the  Aabbye  still  remains  as  a  monument  of  their  importance, 
The  church,  dedicated  in  557,  was  celebrated  for  its  decora- 
tions, and  was  called  **  The  Golden  Basilic."    The  buildings, 
gardens,  &c.,  which  occupied  the  site  cither  of  a   Roman 
temple,  or  of  some  building  dependent  on  the  Roman  in^rial 
palace,  were  without  the  walls  of  Paris ;  but  in  861,  the  Nor- 
mans, in  their  incursions  along  the  course  of  the  Seine,  at- 
tacked, and  nearly  destroyed,  the  monastery.    The  church 
was  burnt;  nothing  is  supposed  to  remain  of  it  except  part  of 
the  lower  work  of  the  western  tower.    The  tomb  of  Childe- 
bert  was  carefully  restored  by  the  monks  after  the  invaders  re- 
tired.   According  to  some  accounts,  the  abbey  sustained  three 
attacks  of  the  Normans  in  846,  853,  and  886;  but  the  edifice 
was  soon  afterwards  repaired;  and  the  Abbot  Morardus,  26th 
in  suc^ssion,  began   rebuilding  the   church  in   990.     The 
work  was  carried  on  by  his  successors  at  various  intervals, 
till  1163,  when  Hugues  III.,  abbot  of  the  monastery,  having 
completed    its    restoration,    it    was   consecrated    by    Pope 
Alexander  III.    No  material  alterations  took  place  till  1644, 
and  1653-6,  when  the  society  caused  the  wood-work  of  the 
choir  to  be  altered,  and  stone  vaulting  to  be  substituted  for 
the  wooden  ceiling  of  the  nave.    The  great  altar  was  also 
moved  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  and  the  tomb  of  Childe- 
bert  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church.    The  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  by  Piwre 
de  Montereau,  during  the  abbacy  of  Hugues  d'Issy,  aod  was 
finished  in  the  time  of  Thomas  de  Mauleon,  his  successor.   This, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  fragments  that  remain,  was  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  About 
the  same  tune  also.  Abbot  Simon,  in  1239,  began  the  celebrated 
refectory,  which  was  finished  in  1 2  4  4 .  This  building  resembled 
that  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  was  not  unlike  a  church. 
In  1277  also,  the  cloisters  were  erected  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  church,  by  Abbot  Oddo ;  so  that  the  monastery,  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  of  1789,  must  have  been  a  rich  repository  of  the 
architecture  of  the  13th  and  preceding  centuries.  In  1369,  the 
abbey  was  fortified  against  the  English  by  Charles  V.;  and,  m 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  being  still  without  the  walls  of  the 
town,  it  resembled  a  fortress,  like  its  rival  St.  Maitin  des 
Champs.    At  this  latter  period  it  was  encompassed  by  a  moat; 
and  to  the  west,  where  part  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  now 
stands,  was  an  open  space,  called  the  Prd  aux  Clercs,  from  its 
being  a  favourite  resort  of  the  students  or  clercs  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  it  was  also  the  place  of  fashionable  rendezvous  of 
duellists.    Up  to  1503,  the  abbots  had  been  generally  elected 
by  the  society,  but  after  that  period  they  wwre  nominated  by 
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the  crown;  and  among  other  distinguished  men  who  attained 
this  honour  was  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  who  died  in  1672. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  celebrated  society  was  its  incorporation,  in  1644,  with 
the  illustrious  congregation  of  St.  Maur ;  from  whence  emanat- 
ed those  learned  Benedictines,  whose  historical  and  critical 
labours  have  formed  an  epoch  in  modern  literature.  Mabillon, 
Montfaucon,  Achery,  Ruinart,  &c.,  were  all  of  this  abbey. 
The  abbot's  palace  was  built  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  in 
1586,  and  still  exists,  a  large  brick  building,  faced  with  stone, 
east  of  the  church .  At  the  revolution  of  1 7  89 ,  this  abbey  being 
suppressed,  the  buildings  were  converted  to  public  purposes, 
and  became  a  saltpetre-manufactory.  An  explosion  taking 
place  in  1794,  the  refectory  and  library  were  destroyed,  and 
the  church  much  damaged.  The  building  remained  in  very  bad 
repair  till  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  when  the  restoration  of  it  was 
comjnenced  by  M.  Godde,  and  continued  till  1836,  in  which 
year  it  was  completely  terminated.  The  site  of  the  chapel  of 
Notre  Dame  is  now  occupied  by  a  street,  where  part  of  the 
side  walls  remain ;  houses  stand  on  the  cloisters  and  where  the 
refectory  once  existed ;  and  few  traces  remain  of  the  monastery 
except  the  abbot's  mansion  and  the  church ;  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Paris.  The  two  eastern 
towers  that  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  in  the  angles 
formed  by  the  transepts,  were  of  the  time  of  tiie  Abbot  Mo- 
rardus,  in  990 ;  their  upper  parts  no  longer  exist ;  the  western 
tower  is  in  full  preservation,  and  consists  of  a  square  body, 
with  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  double  arched  windows 
with  columns ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire, 
with  four  smaller  ones  at  the  angles.  The  western  porch, 
although  disfigured  by  a  worthless  Doric  entrance,  deserves 
attention,  as  also  the  lateral  entrance  by  the  rue  d'Erfiirth. 
The  former  is  pointed,  with  receding  arches  resting  on  clustered 
columns;  in  the  ogive  is  a  bas-relief  of  ancient  date,  represent- 
ing the  Last  Supper,  and  over  this  the  figure  of  Christ.  The 
figures  that  once  adorned  the  western  front  may  be  found  in 
Montfaucon's  Antiquities.  The  interior  is  cruciform,  with  a 
choir  nearly  circular  at  the  east  end ;  the  nave  is  simple,  having 
plain  aisles  without  chapels,  except  one  in  the  right  hand  aisle, 
but  the  choir  is  surrounded  by  them.  There  is  no  triforium 
in  the  nave,  and  the  arches  are  semicircular  ;  all  this  part  is 
also  of  the  time  of  the  Abbot  Morardus.  That  part  of  the  choir 
which  stands  between  the  eastern  towers  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
termediate in  date  to  the  nave  and  the  choir ;  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  work  of  Abbot  Hugues  III.,  in  1 1 63.  All  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  pillars  forming  the  piers  will  be  particlarly  re- 
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Huui^ed  for  the  devices  of  which  they  are  composed;  many  of 
those  in  the  nave  are  restorations  of  the  old  ones,  which,  mim 
their  ruinous  state,  were  obliged  to  be  removed ;  they  were, 
however,  copied  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  piers 
of  the  nave  are  fronted  with  lofty  attached  columns  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals  from  which  spring  the  ribs.  The  most  coi^ 
spicuous  part  of  the  interior  is  the  choir,  lately  painted  by 
M.  Flandrin,  with  a  profusion  of  gilding  and  decoration  of  every 
kind  peculiar  to  the  Byzantine  style.  The  vault  is  painted  in 
ultramarine  interspersed  with  stars;  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  gilt,  and  the  shafts  painted  in  the  brightest  colours.  Over 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  the  twelve  Apostles  painted  ia 
fresco,  and  around  the  apsis  are  represented  the  Lion,  Angel, 
Eagle,  and  Ox,  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  over  the  cen- 
tral arch  is  the  Lamb.  The  wall  at  the  entrance  of  the  chdr 
to  the  right  is  painted  in  three  compartments ;  the  tympan  of 
the  uppei"  ogive  representing  the  Abbot  Morardus,  three  of  his 
immediate  successors,  and  King  Revert.  The  ogive  spaces 
below  are  adorned  with  the  figures  of  Fortitude,  Justice, 
Chastity,  and  Truth ;  and  the  field  below  represents  Christ 
bearing  tlic  Cross.  A  similar  arrangement  is  in  the  opposite 
wall,  where  the  upper  ogive  represents  St.  Droctovffius  an4 
St.  Germain  on  one  side,  and  King  Childebert  and  his  Queen, 
Hudrogote,  on  the  other,  offering  the  church  to  St.  Germain.  The 
lower  ogives  display  the  figures  of  the  other  cardinal  virtue^, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Humility.  The  field  below  re- 
presents Christ  making  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Five  of 
the  windows  of  the  choir  are  adorned  with  modern  stained 
glass,  representing  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  three 
apostles.  The  stadls  of  the  choir  are  profusely  carved.  The 
high  altar,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  choir,  is  of  white 
marble,  and  stands  on  a  raised  platform  composed  of  beautiful 
French  marbles.  The  right  hand  aisle  contains  little  worthy 
of  attention,  save  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Vincent,  by  Cazes 
(1784),  and  the  afore-mentioned  chapel,  surmounted  by  a  cu- 
pola and  drum,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  boldly  painted  with  the 
apotheosis  of  a  saint.  Over  the  confessional  is  a  Mater  D(Jfi- 
rosa,  by  Varcollier.  The  adjoining  transept,  which  is  the 
chapel  of  Ste.  Maiguerite,  contains  a  handsome  tomb  of  one 
of  the  Castellan  family.  In  the  chapel  of  the  choir  next  to 
the  sacristy  is  a  tomb  of  James  Duke  of  Douglas,  who  died 
in  1645.  His  figure  in  marble  is  reclining  on  a  sarcophagus. 
Here  also  is  a  painting  of  Joseph  leading  Christ,  by  Delarue. 
Opposite  this  cliapel  is  St.  Paul  haranguing  Herod  and  Be- 
renice, by  Cazes  (1784).  In  the  2d  chapel,  black  marble  slabs 
mark  the  remains  of  Mabillon,  Descartes,  and  Montfaucon.    Ip 
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the  3d  is  jl  ^fcue  %f  St.  Anne  with  the  Vii^pi,  and  another 
of  St.  Remy ;  in  the  fourth  one  of  St.  Genevieve ;  the  window 
of  this  has  swne  fine  old  stained  glass  of  Pinaigrier.  The  Lady 
Chapel  is  circular,  and  of  recent  construction ;  it  has  two  finely 
painted  grisailles  on  canvas,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Next  is  a  Matef 
Dolorosa,  in  plaster,  with  four  angels  on  brackets,  kneeling. 
In  the  chapel  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  is  the  statue  of  that 
saint;  in  that  of  St.  Paul  is  a  monument  to  Boileau,  said  to 
be  interred  here;  (1)  and  two  good  paintings,  Christ  delivering 
the  keys  to  Peter,  and  the  angel  delivering  St.  Peter  from  prison. 
In  the  adjoining  one  is  the  Archangel  crushing  the  Demon,  anf} 
a  marble  monument  to  another  of  the  Douglas  family,  Eaii  of 
Douglas  and  Angus,  who  died  in  IfilK  The  following  tranr 
sept  contains  the  tomb  of  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  who  ab» 
dicated  his  crown  in  1608,  and  died  abbot  of  the  monastery 
in  1672;  the  king  is  on  his  knees,  offering  up  his  crown  U^ 
heaven,  and  in  front  of  the  tomb  is  a  fine  bas-relief  of  ono  of 
his  battles,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  colouring 
and  design  of  which  bear  traces  of  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  The 
paintings  in  the  left  aisle  of  the  nave  are  :  the  Death  of  Sap- 
phira,  by  Leclerc  (17 1 8);  St.  Germain  distributing  the  presents 
of  Childebert  to  the  poor,  by  Steuben ;  the  Entrance  of  Christ 
iijto  Jerusalem ;  the  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch,  by  Bertin  (17 18); 
and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Verdier  (1677).  The  pulpit, 
of  white  marble,  is  of  elegant  design.  Two  flights  of  sl&p% 
lead  to  it  from  the  right  aisle;  it  is  flanked  by  two  statues 
in  bronze,  by  Jacquot,  one  allegorical  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
other  of  tiie  Christian  faith.  The  front  is  adorned  by  three 
bas-reliefs  in  bronze ;  the  lateral  are  arabesques,  and  the  one 
in  the  middle  represents  the  Saviour  preaching.  The  canopy 
is  supported  by  two  caryatides  in  bronze  resting  on  marbk 
pedestals.  The  other  objects  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  organ 
over  the  principal  entrance,  the  baptismal  font  in  the  first 
chapel  to  the  left,  richly  sculptured  in  marble,  and  inlaid  with 
gilt  bronze,  and,  facing  the  right  aisle,  a  statue  of  the  Vii?- 
gin,  the  same  which  Queen  Jeanne  d'Evreux  gave  to  the  abbey- 
church  of  St.  Denis,  surmounted  by  a  tasteful  Gothic  canopy, 
and  surrounded  by  a  gilt  railing.  The  tomb  of  Childebert, 
that  formerly  stocKl  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  is  now  at  St. 
Denis.  For  a  description  of  this,  and  of  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  opening  of  other  tombs  of  this  church, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  history  of  the  abbey,  the  reader  iti 

(i)  The  best  authorities  place  Boileau's  remains  in  the  Sainte 
Chapelle. 
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referred  to  the  History  of  Paris.  (1)  The  dimensions  of  the 
church  are  200  feet  in  length,  65  in  breadth,  and  60  in  height. 

After  leaving  this  most  interesting  church,  and  passing  into 
the  rue  Ste.  Marguerite,  the  visitor  will  perceive,  nearly  at 
the  comer  of  this  street  and  the  rue  de  T^chaudee,  the  gloomy 
prison  of  the  Abbaye,  or  Maison  d* Arret  Militaire,  with  a  smsdl 
turret  at  each  comer.    ( See  p.  90.) 

Following  the  rue  de  Tfichaudee,  he  will  arrive  in  the  rae 
de  Seine,  and  by  the  small  passage  du  Pont  Neuf,  one  of  the 
first  estsJ}lished  in  Paris,  will  pass  into  me  Guenegaud,  lead- 
ing to  the  Quai  Conti.  The  stranger  will  be  reminded  by 
these  names  that  he  is  on  a  spot  inunortalised  by  the  genius  of 
Sterne ;  and  though  he  may  not  meet  with  similar  adventures 
on  the  Pont  Neuf,  he  will  still  find  booksellers'  stalls  on  the 
Quai  Conti,  where  femmes  de  chambre  still  pass,  though  not 
£dways  escorted  by  a  sentimentalist  like  Sterne,  or  foUowed 
by  a  valet  like  Lafleur. 

On  this  quay  is  the 

HdTEL  DES  MONNAiES. — ^A  mint  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Paris  under  the  second  race  of  kings,  and  to  have  been  placed 
somewhere  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  He  de  la  Cite.  It  was 
afterwards  established  in  the  rue  de  la  Monnaie.  This  build- 
ing falling  into  ruins,  and  the  site  of  the  Hotel  de  Conti  hav- 
ing been  judged  eligible  for  a  new  mint,  its  demolition  was 
begun  in  1768.  Plans  were  furnished  by  Antoine,  and  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  stmcture  was  laid  on  30th  April, 
1 7  68 ,  by  Abbe  Terray ,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances.  It 
was  finished  under  the  direction  of  the  former,  in  1775.  The 
principal  front  is  360  feet  in  length,  and  78  in  elevation.  It 
is  three  stories  high.  In  the  centre  is  a  projecting  mass  with 
five  arcades  on  the  ground  floor,  forming  a  basement  for  six 
columns  pf  the  Ionic  order.  These  columns  support  an  enta- 
blature and  an  attic,  omamented  with  festoons  and  six  statues. 
The  front  towards  the  me  Guenegaud  is  348  feet  in  length. 
Two  pavilions  rise  at  its  extremities,  and  a  third  in  the  centre 
surmounted  by  a  squai'e  cupola.  On  the  attic  stand  four 
statues,  representing  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water,  with  slabs 
bearing  appropriate  distiches.  The  intermediate  buildings 
have  only  two  stories.  The  ground  plan  includes  eight  courts, 
of  which  the  central  one  is  the  most  spacious.  It  has  two 
pavilions  facing  each  other,  each  bearing  a  pediment ;  the 
southern  one  has  four  Doric  pillars,  in  front  of  which  are  busts 
of  Henry  II.,  Louis  XUI.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.    The 

(i)  History  of  Paris,  3  vols.  svo.  There  is  also  a  history  of 
the  abbey  by  Bouillard,  one  of  the  Benedictines  of  the  society. 
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tcntral  arcade  of  the  principal  front  leads  into  a  vestibcQe, 
adorned  with  24  fluted  Doric  columns.  On  the  right  is  a 
staircase  decorated  with  sixteen  Ionic  columns,  and  containing 
a  bust  of  Antoine,  the  architect,  on  a  pedestal;  in  the  ante- 
chamb^  above  is  a  fine  coining-machine  by  Thonneber ;  and 
next  is  a  magnificent  saloon,  called  the  MusSe  Mofidtaire, 
adorned  with  20  Corinthian  columns  in  stucco,  supporting  a 
gallery.  On  the  mantel-piece  is  a  splendid  bust  by  Gayrard, 
representing  the  French  Republic.  In  this  room  is  contained 
an  immense  collection  of  die  coins  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, classed  chronologically,  besides  the  medals  struck  on 
various  public  occasions.  The  monetary  collection  of  France 
begins  with  2  coins  of  Childebert  I.,  of  the  date  511-568,  and 
is  nearly  complete  to  the  present  day.  Among  them  the  gold 
pieces  of  10  louis,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  are  of  remarkable 
size  and  beauty.  The  series  of  Louis  XIV.  are  magnificent 
coins,  and  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  monarch's  portrait 
from  childhood  to  death.  The  collection  of  English  coins  is 
good;  the  earliest  it  contains  is  a  half  gold  noble  of  Henry  VI., 
date  1421  (1).  The  oldest  Spanish  coin  is  of  the  year  680, 
under  the  reign  of  Tulca,  29th  king  of  the  Goths.  Here  too 
will  be  remarked  the  Mexican  money,  square  lumps  of  metal 
stamped  after  being  merely  weighed;  some  curiously  rude 
money  stamped  by  Napoleon  during  the  siege  of  Cattaro ;  the 
Cologne  lozenge-shaped  rix-daler,  date  1583;  money  of  King 
Otho  of  Greece,  5-drachm  pieces;  money  of  Don  Miguel; 
Turkish  money,  date  1730f-54,  of  very  great  intrinsic  value, 
containing  996  parts  of  pure  gold  out  of  1000;  the  money  of 
the  Liberator  Bolivar ;  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  bad 
specimens,  &c.  Among  the  medals  will  be  observed  one  of 
Chariemagne,  an  invaluable  relic,  of  most  excellent  execution, 
worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Rome;  Charles  VII.,  date  1461, 
the  earliest  medal  of  which  the  original  die  exists ;  Boccaccio ; 
Louis  XII.;  Henry  VIII.;  Francis  I.;  Ignatius  Loyola;  Francis 
II.,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a  superb 
medal  by  Varin,  for  which  that  artist's  life  was  spared ;  the 
Convent  of  the  Val  de  GrAce;  and  of  the  states  of  Languedoc. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  complete  series  of  Louis  XV., 
XVI.,  the  first  Republic,  the  Empire,  and  down  to  the  present 
time,  ttie  whole  forming  an  unrivalled  national  collection.  In 
a  cabinet  in  the  second  right  hand  window  the  visitor  will  per- 
ceive medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  election  of  the 
actual  President  of  the  Republic;  of  the  visit  of  the  French 

(i)  The  visitor  will  see  a  medal  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  France  in  1843. 
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NtttioBal  Guards  to  England  in  October  1848 ;  of  the  ch(dera  6f 
1849?  of  the  exhibition  of  French  manuftictures  in  London  in 
1849;  of  the  exhibition  of  manufactiuTS  at  Paris  in  the  same 
year^  of  the  24th  February  1848,  besides  many  other  prii^ate 
tnedals  relating  to  the  latest  events.  (1)  in  adjoining  rooiM 
iu*e  inodels  of  the  furnaces,  instruments,  &c.,  used  in  coining 
tuid  assaying  money.  The  last  room  of  this  series  is  called 
Uie  Salle  Napoleon;  here  are  arranged  nearly  all  the  dies  of 
^edds  struck  under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  ♦  here  is 
also  a  splendid  colossal  marble  bust  c>f  Napoleon,  executed  for 
Foueh^  by  Canora  in  1 806,  and  a  model  in  bronze  of  the  mask 
taken  from  the  Emperor's  face  at  St.  Helena  20  hours  after  his 
^ath ;  a  model  of  the  pillar  of  the  Place  Vendome  in  bronze, 
{>eculiarly  interesting,  as  displaying  the  statue  of  N«q|k)leoii 
whiuh  adorned  the  column  before  the  Restoration,  in  his  im- 
perial robes.  It  was  executed  by  Brenct,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  24,  and  cost  6000  fr.  A  glass  case  contains  a  represeotar 
4ion  in  wax  of  the  ba^-reliefs  with  which  its  shaft  is  encircled. 
Returning  to  the  first  hallj  a  door  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
right  teads  to  the  staircase  of  the  Gallery,  on  ascending  which, 
the  visitor  will  find  a  room  partly  filled  with  specimens  <rf 
Biineralogy,  and  metals  in  their  refined  state,  and  pwtly  witti 
the  dies  of  counters,  honorary  medals,  tokens,  &c.>  coined 
under  dififeTent  reigns.  Frcmi  this,  passages  right  and  left, 
eotitaining  dies  of  coins  and  historical  medals,  from  Charles 
VIII.  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  from  Louis  XVIII.  to  .Louis  Philippe, 
lead  to  the  last  room,  which  completes  the  series  with  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  the  first  Republic,  and  Na- 
poleon. The  visitor,  on  retracing  his  steps,  will  enter  the 
gallery  of  the  first  room,  whicfc  is  filled  With  dies  of  medak 
struck  on  particular  occasions,  or  for  public  societies,  com- 
mercial companies,  and  private  individuals.  Here  also,  in  a 
glass  case  near  a  window,  are  ancient  seals  of  various  reigns. 
A  very  copious  and  learned  catalogue  is  published  of  the  whole, 
with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  medals ;  and,  from  its  low 
price  of  3  francs,  the  visitoi*  will  do  well  to  possess  such  a 
work.  Among  the  medals  will  be  remarked  one  commemorat- 
ing the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  with  his  bust.  Medals  of 
Which  the  dies  are  retained  are  sold  to  visitors  for  the  behefit 
^  the  estabhshment  at  a  trifling  cost ;  but  of  the  coins  of 

(i)  The  coinage  of  medals  and  counters  is  a  privilege  of  the 
mint  of  Paris.  In  1848,  the  net  profit  under  this  head  amounted 
to  25,637  fr.  Upwards  of  100,000  medals  and  counterswere  coined 
in  that  year;  viz.,  563  in  gold,  2  in  platina,  76,029  in  silver, 
17,118  in  copper  or  bronze*  Besides  theses  the  mint  coined 
313,000  medals  of  saints* 
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which  only  oiie  specimen  exists,  or  of  which  the  dies  are  lost, 
casts  exactly  resembling  the  originals  are  exhibited  in  the  oases 
of  the  museum,  the  originals  being  carefully  preserved  but  not 
shown  to  the  public.  In  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies  are  performed 
all  the  operations  of  coining,  besides  the  assaying  and  stamping 
of  the  gold  and  silver  for  jewellers,  &c.,  who  are  obhged  by 
law  to  have  every  article  stamped  before  it  can  be  sold.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  general  administration  of  the  coinage  of 
the  State. 

The  Laboratory  of  the  Mint  is  entered  from  the  court  to 
the  left.  In  the  first  room  c^re  two  steam-engines  of  32  horse- 
power, by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  establishment  is 
worked.  A  door  to  the  left  leads  hence  to  the  furnace«roora, 
with  six  furnaces  containing  from  800  to  1200  kilogranmies  of 
silver  each.  The  bars  cast  here  in  iron  moidds  are  afterwards 
taken  to  the  grand  atelier ^  a  lofty  hall,  where  1 6  rollers  are 
in  constant  motion,  flattening  the  bars  to  the  required  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  coin  they  are  intended  for.  After  this 
process,  the  bars,  which  have  acquired  greater  length  and 
compactness  by  successive  rolling,  are  taken  to  another  furnace- 
room  adjoining  to  the  first,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  to  render  them  more  malleable.  Thence  they  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  cutters,  who  are  accommodated  in  a  gallery 
running  all  round  the  top  of  the  grand  atelier.  Here  round 
pieces  of  the  required  size  are  cut  out  of  the  bars  by  machinery, 
and  what  remains  of  the  bars  is  taken  back  to  the  melting- 
fui-naces.  The  pieces  are  now  weighed ;  if  too  light,  they  are 
sent  down  to  be  melted;  if  too  heavy,  they  are  reduced  by 
a  sort  of  plane.  This  machine  is  so  constructed  as  to  throw 
aside  the  piece  as  soon  as  it  has  midei^one  the  process  of  plan- 
ing, so  that  it  only  requires  feeding.  When  the  pieces  prove 
of  the  standard  weight,  they  are  taken  to  a  room  communicat- 
ing with  the  gallery,  where,  after  being  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  they  are  cleansed  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  sulphuric 
acid.  They  are  now  reduced  to  the  exact  diameter  required, 
by  the  action  of  a  machine  which  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
slight  elevation  to  the  rim.  The  floors  of  the  grand  atelier 
and  of  the  gallery  are  latticed,  so  that  any  piece  falling  down 
cannot  roll  away  or  stick  to  the  soles  of  a  person  treading 
upon  it.  Gold  is  worked  in  another  room  adjoining  the  engine- 
toom ;  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  on  account  of  the 
small  particles  of  gold  with  which  the  floor  is  strewed,  and 
which  are  carefully  swept  up ;  but  the  process  is  the  same  as 
that  described  above.  The  coining-machines  are  in  a  hall  op- 
posite tfie  principal  entrance  in  the  first  court.  There  are 
eleven  of  these  machines!,  Vi««  one  for  g(dd,  e  for  five-franc 
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pieces,  2  for  two-franc  pieces,  and  2  for  small  coin.  Whm 
they  are  all  worked  at  once,  they  produce  1,600,000  fr.  per  day. 
They  are  the  invention  of  M.  Thonnelier,  and  well  deserve 
inspection.    Each  strikes  off  7  0  pieces  per  minute.  ( See  p.  17.) 

The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  to  foreigners  with  passports  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  12  to  3.  To  visit  the  laboratory  and  ateliers,  visible 
only  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  1 ,  a  special  ticket  is 
necessary,  for  which  write  to  M.  le  Pr^ident  ae  la  CommiS' 
sion  des  Monnaies,  Hdtel  des  Monnaies. 

To  the  west  stands 

The  Palais  de  l'Institut. — ^The  meetings  of  the  Institute 
were  held  at  the  Louvre  till  1 806,  when  the  government  granted 
to  them  the  College  Mazarin,  now  called  the  Palace  of  the  Insti- 
tute, on  the  Quai  Conti.  This  edifice  was  founded  by  the  will 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  for  natives  of  Roussillon,  Pignerol,  Al- 
sace, and  Flanders,  which  had  been  recently  conquered  or 
annexed  to  the  crown.  These  nations  alone  being  admissible 
into  the  college,  it  took  the  name  of  Les  Quatre  Nations.  The 
cardinal  bequeathed  to  the  college  his  library,  the  sum  of 
2,000,000  Hvres  for  the  expense  of  its  construction,  and  a 
yearly  revenue  of  45,000  livres.  This  edifice  was  commenced 
in  1661,  after  the  designs  of  Levau.  The  front  forms  the 
concave  segment  of  a  cii'cle,  terminated  at  the  extremities  by 
projecting  pavilions,  with  open  arcades  in  the  basements.  In 
the  <^ntre  is  the  front  of  the  church  (now  the  hall  where  the 
public  meetings  are  held),  composed  of  four  columns  and  se- 
veral clustered  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted 
by  a  pediment,  in  the  tympan  of  which  is  a  clock  supported  by 
Art  and  Science  pei*sonated  in  bas-relief.  Above  the  front  rises 
an  attic,  adorned  with  Composite  pilasters,  and  pierced  with 
lofty  arched  windows,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
having  a  small  cupola,  and  vases  adorn  the  roof  of  the  pa- 
vilions, which  are  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  In 
front  are  two  fountains,  ornamented  with  lions  in  cast  iron. 
Within,  there  is  an  octagonal  court  with  two  pavilions,  fronted 
by  Corinthian  columns  supporting  sculptured  pediments,  and 
ascended  by  steps.  Beyond  this  is  a  vast  rectangular  one, 
with  new  buildings,  the  principal  body  of  which  is  of  Doric 
and  Corinthian  architecture.  The  remaining-  buildmgs  are 
tenanted  by  various  officers  and  persons  connected  with  the 
Institute.  In  the  first  court  a  staircase,  on  the  western  side, 
leads  to  the  public  rooms  of  the  Institute;  and  a  door,  on  the 
same  side,  opens  into  the  corridor  of  the  hall  where  the  public 
sittings  are  held.  In  the  vestibules  are  the  statues  in  marble 
of  several  of  the  great  men  of  France,  who  have  honoured  the 
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cotititry  by  their  intellect :  d'Alembert,  Montaigne,  Mole,  Mo»- 
tesquieu,  Rollln,  Montausier,  Moliere,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine, 
Poussin,  Racine,  Cassini,  and  Pascal.  The  Grand  Hall  is  fitted 
up  with  benches  forming  a  semicircle,  in  frcmt  of  which  are 
the  seats  and  bureaux  of  the  president,  secretaries,  &c.  The 
recesses  formed  by  the  ancient  chapels  of  the  church  are  now 
used  as  galleries.  The  dome  is  richly  ornamented,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  imposing.  The  Hall  is  also  adorned  with 
marble  statues  of  Bossuet,  Descai'tes,  Fenelon,  and  Sully.  The 
eastern  pavilion  of  the  same  court  leads  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Mazurine  by  a  handsome  staircase.  Cardinal  Mazarin  possessed 
a  library,  formed  by  the  cdebrated  Gabriel  Naude,  who  col- 
lected the  most  scarce  and  curious  books  in  France  and  foreign 
countries.  It  consisted  of  40,000  volumes,  which,  in  1652, 
were  sold  by  a  decree  of  the  Parlement  de  Paris,  To  repair 
this  loss,  Naude,  aided  by  Lapoterie,  bought  up  for  the  Cardinal 
a  great  number  of  the  works  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
booksellers  and  private  individuals.  This  second  library  Maza- 
rin bequeathed  to  his  College.  To  these  were  added  the  library 
of  Descordes,  and  that  of  Naude,  who  died  in  1655.  All  these 
works,  added  to  the  books  possessed  by  the  college,  formed 
the  Bibliot^kique  Mazarine,  The  manuscripts  were  removed 
to  the  royal  library,  but  others  have  since  been  acquired ;  and 
the  collection  is  now  calculated  to  amount  to  150,000  printed 
volumes,  and  3,700  manuscripts.  The  library  consists  of  an 
octagonal  ante-room,  a  large  gallery  turning  at  right  angles, 
136  feet  by  24,  and  a  third  room  54  feet  by  24.  All  these 
have  richly  carved  wainscoting,  and  Corinthian  colunms  sup- 
porting a  gallery.  The  principal  room,  where  students  are 
accommodated,  occupies  the  site  of  the  famed  Toui- de  Nesle.  (1) 
h  is  adorned  with  many  good  marble  and  bronze  busts,  some 
of  which  are  antique.  The  visitor  will  remark  those  of 
Mazarin  and  Racine,  and  the  inkstand  of  the  great  Conde.  It 
possesses  also  a  very  fine  terrestrial  globe  of  copper,  executed 
tor  the  Dauphin  by  the  brothers  Bergwin,  under  the  direction  • 
of  Louis  XVI.;  the  latter  is  even  said  to  have  worked  at  it 
himself.  It  now  bears  the  impression  of  a  bullet  with  which 
ft  was  struck  from  the  Louvre,  defended  by  the  Swiss  guards, 
during  the  revolution  of  1830.  There  is  also  a  cmieus  col- 
lection of  models  of  Pdasgic  monuments  of  ancient  Europe, 

(i)  In  i«42,  while  making  exeavations  in  a  court  of  the  Institute, 
piirt  of  the  walls  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle  were  discovered,  and  in 
June  is&o,  the  ptles  of  the  foundation  of  this  tower  were  disco- 
vered by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  hydraulic  works  in  progress 
for  repairing  the  embankments  of  the  small  branch  of  the  Seine^ 
south  df  the  He  de  la  Cit€. 
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executed  by  the  late  M.  Petit  Radel,  member  of  the  Institute. 
The  library  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals,  from  10  to  3;  the  vacation  is  from  August  1  to 
September  15.  It  is  rather  inconvenient  in  winter,  as  it  is 
not  warmed.  The  Bibliotheque  de  VInstitut  is  approached 
by  a  staircaste  from  the  second  court.  It  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
all  scientific  works,  both  national  and  foreign,  and  contains 
complete  series  of  nearly  all  the  transactions  and  periodical 
publications  of  the  scientific  societies  of  the  world.  The  number 
of  volumes  is  about  1 00,000,  and  they  occupy  a  long  wainscoted 
room,  ornamented  with  cai'ved  work,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  is  the  justly-celebrated  statue  of  Voltaire,  in  marble,  by 
Pigalle.  On  each  side  is  a  gallery.  Into  this  library  no 
stranger  is  admitted  without  an  introduction  by  a  member, 
which  however  it  is  easy  to  obtain.  For  information  respect- 
ing the  Institute,  its  Academies,  and  the  days  of  their  meetings, 
see  p.  104.  On  public  occasions  the  members  of  the  Institute 
wear  a  costume  of  black,  embroidered  with  olive  leaves  in 
green  silk*.  To  obtain  tickets  of  admission  to  the  annual 
meetings  the  name  of  the  applicant  must  be  inscribed,  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  at  least  one  month 
beforehand.    The  tickets  are  each  for  one  person.  ^ 

Opposite  to  this  is  the 

Pont  des  Arts. — This  bridge,  for  foot-passengers  only, 
takes  its  name  from  the  Louvre,  wich,  at  the  time  the  bridge 
was  constructed,  was  called  Palais  des  Arts.  It  rests  upon 
narrow  piers,  and  is  composed  of  nine  cast-iron  arches,  with  a 
horizontal  wooden  floor.  This  bridge,  the  first  built  of  iron 
in  Palis,  was  erected  by  a  company,  who  were,  until  lately, 
entitled  to  a  toll  of  one  sou  for  each  person.  The  chord  of 
each  arch  is  56  feet,  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  516,  and  the 
breadth  30.  It  was  built  by  MM.  de  Cessac  and  Dillon,  and 
finished,  in  1804,  at  a  cost  of  900,000  fr.  The  view  from  this 
bridge  is  very  fine. 

The  stranger  now  enters  on  the  finest  of  the  Parisian  quays, 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  and,  turning  into  the  rue  des  Petits  Augus- 
tins,  arrives  at  the 

Palais  and  Scole  des  Beaux  Arts. — ^The  school  of  the  fine 
arts,  here  taught,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  the  other  of  architecture,  and  distributes  annual 
prizes  to  its  pupils,  who  are  instructed  by  a  large  body  of  pro- 
fessors. Those  who  gain  the  grand  prize  given  by  the  AcadSmie 
des  Beaux  Arts,  on  certain  conditions,  are  sent  to  Rome,  to 
study  there  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
The  students  are  instructed  in  all  the  various  branches  of  their 
profession,  knd  an  exhibition  of  theur  works,  as  well  as  of  those 
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sent  by  the  students  from  Rome,  takes  place  every  year.  (See 
page  116.)  During  the  revolution  of  1789,  M.  Alexandre  Le- 
noir had  succeeded  in  forming  a  very  extensive  museum  of  all 
the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  and  such  other  objects  of 
art  as  could  be  rescued  from  the  populace.  With  great  en- 
thusiasm and  unwearied  perseverance,  that  gentleman  formed 
what  was  appropriately  called  the  Mus4e  des  Monuments 
Francois,  and  the  government  appropriated  to  it  the  buildings 
ofthePetits  Augustins.  In  181'6,  however,  the  government 
directed  that  these  monuments  should  be  replaced  in  the  churches 
from  wh^ce  they  had  been  taken,  or  restored  to  their  original 
possessors.  The  first  part  of  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect; 
but  ihe  monuments,  &c.,  formerly  belonging  to  private  fa- 
milies, in  few  instances  returned  to  their  rightful  owners; 
they  underwent  a  sort  of  second  pillage,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion are  for  ever  lost  to  the  country.  In  1820,  anew  edi- 
fice was  begun  in  the  convent  garden,  but  was  not  carried  on 
with  much  diligence  till  after  1830.  It  has  since  been  finished 
by  M.  Duban. — Exterior, — The  entrance  court  is  separated 
by  a  dwarf  wall,  serving  as  a  screen,  having  intervals  filled 
up  with  open  iron-work.  On  each  side  of  the  great  gateway 
are  busts  of  Poussin  and  Pujet,  and  in  the  court  others  of  Jean 
Goujon  and  Delorme.  The  court  is  flanked  by  two  buildings 
of  Ionic  design ;  the  southern  one  masks  part  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  £e  convent;  the  northern  contains  the  bureaux  of 
the  Director  and  two  amphitheatres  for  students.  Between 
this  and  the  porter's  lodge  is  what  formerly  was  the  chapel, 
the  front  of  which  is  formed  of  the  portal  of  the  chateau 
d'Anet,  built  in  1 548  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  by  order  of  Henry  II. 
It  has  three  ranges  of  coupled  columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Gorintbian  orders  in  succession,  and  is  adorned  with  bas-re- 
liefs and  statues,  the  finest  of  which  is  a  Cupid  in  the  act  of 
stringing  his  bow.  Over  the  top  arch  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 

BrflBsaeo  hsec  statuit  pergrata  Diana  marito 
Ut  diuturna  sui  sint  monumenta  viri. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  single  nave,  with  an  arched  roof 
pierced  with  skylights,  and  strengthened  with  elegant  tie-beams 
and  king-posts.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  screen  connecting  the 
walls,  and  consisting  of  an  entablature  supported  by  four  co- 
lumns of  red  marble,  and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
At  the  end  is  a  splendid  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judg- 
ment, by  Sigalon,  on  canvas,  occupying  the  whole  surface  of 
the  wall.  In  a  diapel  to  the  left,  of  hexagonal  form,  and 
crowned  with  a  cupola,  are  casts  of  the  Moses  of  Michael  Ao:* 
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gelo,  and  two  tombs,  by  tlie  same,  one  of  wbieh  is  the  T(»nb 
of  the  Medici;  and  also  a  fine  east  of  the  bronze  gates,  by 
Qhiberti,  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  The  wainsdoting  is 
the  same  that  adorned  the  chateau  d'Anet.  The  nave  is  now 
used  as'  a  repository  Tor  plaster  casts,  among  which  will  he 
seen  a  copy  of  the  elephant  that  was  to  adorn  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  (Seep.  310.)  Here  also  are  12  pendentiVes  copied 
fro^  Michael  Angelo*s  great  frescos  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 
Rome.  Returning  to  the  court,  the  visitor  will  observe  a  Co- 
Hnthian  colnmn  of  red  marble,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  figure 
of  an  angel  in  bronze,  one  of  several  saved  from  a  group,  pil- 
laged by  the  mob  tram  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Imme- 
diately behind  it  is  the  beautiftil  front  of  k  chateau  erected  at 
Gcillon  in  1500  by  Cardinal  d*Amboise^  and  transported  thence 
by  M.  Lenoir.  Its  western  surface  is  studded  with  brackds 
Supporting  antique  statues,  and  medallions.  The  inner  court 
is  semi-elliptical,  its  great  axis  being  occupied  by  the  ft*ont  of 
the  palace  34o  feet  in  length  by  eo  in  height,  consisting  of  two 
kteral  pavilions  connected  by  a  central  facade,  with  a  plain 
rastioatod  basement,  on  which  rest  13  attacl^  and  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  with  11  arched  windows  between,  and 
surmounted  by  an  attic  story.  The  pavilions  have  t>lain  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  with  square-headed  niches.  In  front,  on 
either  sid^  Of  the  entrance,  are  pedestals  with  ten  marble  sta- 
tues, the  work  of  as  many  French  artists  studying  at  Rome. 
The  court  is  flanked  by  two  arched  screens,  the  one  t6  the  left 
of  florid  Saxon  style,  with  three  arches*  the  opposite  one 
with  four;  the  two  central  ones  supported  by  a  colossal  pen- 
dant keystone,  the  whole  in  the  style  of  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
Beyond  this,  in  a  garden,  is  a  fountain,  surmounted  by  four 
figures  Sculptured  by  Paolo  Poncio.  Underneath  is  an  escut- 
cheon by  Jean  Goujon,  and  two  seated  figures  by  Germain 
Piton.  On  the  Walls  of  the  court,  forming  the  curves,  are  spe- 
cimens of  old  architectural  and  sculptural  fragments,  of  Whidi 
the  following  merit  attention  :  a  bas-relief  of  1440;  marble 
medallions  with  the  heads  of  Titus,  Vespasian,  Claudius,  and 
Galba;  two  antique  lions,  and  a  shield  of  metal  walled  in, 
md  embossed  with  mythological  subjects.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  a  curious  monolith  basin,  brought  from  the  Abbey  of 
8t.  Denis,  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  ornamented  with  quaint 
heads.  An  inscription  shows  it  to  be  of  the  13tii  century. — 
Interior* — In  the  spacious  Corinthian  vestibide,  are  stdroases 
right  and  left  leading  to  the  upper  stories.  Next  is  the  inner- 
most couri,  where  the  visitor  wiH  read  in  gilt  letters  : 

Inceptum  Ludovico  XVIII.  _ 

LudoYldii  PbUippns  peregil  moiittmentum  anito  MPGGCXXSITO « 
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Undernefttt)  ar€  medalljons  with  the  portraits,  of  Leo  X*  aod 
Francis  I.,  the  restorers  of  the  arts;  and  facing  them  are  porrer 
sponding  likenesses  of  Pericles  and  Augustus.  Bound  the  waU« 
are  engraved  the  names  of  famous  artists  of  all  countries;  the 
Englishman  will  be  mortified  to  find  here  the  name  of  only 
one  countryman,  Inigo  Jones !  This  court  is  rectangular,  and 
paved  with  marbles.  On  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left  ai*e 
fragments  of  antique  tombs,  &g.,  also  a  curious  bas-rdief, 
representing  a  sacrifice.  There  are  also  statues  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  by  Cavelier;  Mars  reposing,  by  Oodde;  and  the  Venu« 
Pudica,  by  Vilain.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  entrance  to 
what  is  properly  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- ArU,  Here  what  wei» 
once  the  cloisters  of  the  convent  have  been  turned  into  clai»r 
rooms  for  the  students.  Sec,  but  the  main  building  is  modem 
(1 820),  and  divided  into  two  stories,  q)propriated  to  eiihibilipQ9 
of  >vorks  of  art.  The  galleries  on  the  ground  floor  poniain 
casts  and  copies  of  architecture  fi^m  the  antique,  si^arated 
ipto  three  divisions ;  one  for  Grecian,  the  second  for  Roman ; 
and  the  third  for  the  art«  of  Europe  in  ^neral  during  th^ 
middle  ages.  The  amphitheatre  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  &c.,  on  the  w^tern  side  of  the  inner  court,  is  seQii? 
circular,  and,  besides  richly  gilt  compartipents  in  the  cupola, 
contains  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  moderA  art,  by  D^- 
roche,  representing  groups  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
evei^y  age  and  couptry,  assembled  and  presided  by  Z^oxis^ 
Phidias,  and  Apelles,  lor  the  purpose  of  awarding  priies  tq 
successful  competitors.  It  contains  75  figures,  of  whidi  70 
are  artists.  One  of  the  female  figures,  arrayed  in  a  groep 
mantle,  is  the  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife.  This  work  is  in  oil 
on  the  wall,  but  is  treated  with  all  the  freedom  and  force 
which  characterise  a  fresco,  and  stamps  Delarophe  a^  ope  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  painters.  (1)  From  the  ample  amphir 
theatre  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  a  saloon  containing  the  first 
part  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  Academy.  Here,  on  a  splendid  phinmey-piece  of  whito 
marble,  he  will  also  see  two  angels,  the  work  of  Germain 
Pilon,  From  hence  a  passage  leads  to  the  Salh  du  Conseil, 
where  the  series  of  portraits  is  continued ;  it  contains  besides 
8  chandeliers  of  wood,  carved  and  gilt,  once  the  property  of 
the  old  church  (now  demolished)  of  Ste.  Genevieve;  also  two 
candelabra  modelled  upon  originals  found  at  Pompeii,  and 
marble  busts  of  academicians.  The  concluding  portraits  of 
the  series  of  celebrated  academicians  occupy  the  adjoining 

(1 )  He  Is  said  to  bave  occupied  three  years  and  a  half  in  exe* 
cuting  this  w<^rk,  ^nd  to  have  received  SQ,aoQ  ff.  for  it. 
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Salle  Louis  XIV,  Here  are  those  of  Vanloo,  Servandoni,  Le- 
moine,  &c.  Next  is  the  Gallery  of  Prizes,  divided  into  three 
parts  by  two  partitions  with  Doric  pilasters,  and  lit  by  7 
arched  windows.  Here  is  held  the  annual  exhibition  of  works 
sent  by  the  students  at  Rome,  and  of  those  executed  for  the 
annual  prizes  given  by  the  school;  the  northern  sid6  being  set 
q>art  for  paintings,  the  southern  for  architecture.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  the  pictures  that  have  gained  the  grand 
prizes.  Here  may  be  seen  the  prize-works  of  the  most  emi- 
nent artists,  sudi  as  Blondel,  Hesse,  Pujol,  &c.  The  collection 
begins  with  a  painting  by  Natoire,  of  the  year  1721.  The 
exhibitions  take  place  in  September.  Every  six  months  there 
is  a  competition  for  admission  to  this  institution  of  nearly  500 
young  artists;  of  whom  100  are  chosen  for  painting  and  30 
for  sculpture,  who  then  study  from  antique  and  living  mo- 
dels, under  the  direction  of  twelve  eminent  professorsr  The 
architectural  section  has  a  monthly  competition.  The  visitor 
will  now  pass  to  the  Salle  des  Modeles,  a  room  lit  by  lo 
windows,  and  containing  models  of  the  most  renowned  mo- 
numents of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  art.  The  visitor 
will  remark  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Semiramis,  the  Parthenon, 
the  Golyseum,  the  Propyleion,  the  Amphitheatres  of  Nunes 
and  Aries,  the  baths  of  Augustus,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Oange, 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  &c.,  all  executed  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  100.  The  materials  used  are  either  cork  or  plaster. 
A  new  amphitiieatre  for  anatomy  has  been  constructed  south 
of  the  principal  building.  Foreigners  are  admitted  on  appli- 
cation at  the  porter's,  from  lo  to  4.  (1) 

The  rue  Jacob  leads  to  the 

6coLE  DES  PONTS  ET  GhaussiSes,  24,  rue  dcs  Saints  Peres. — 
This  school  dates  as  far  back  as  1747,  but  it  assumed  no  im- 
portance till  1784.  It  possesses  a  rich  collection  of  plans, 
maps,  and  models,  relative  to  civil  engineering,  as  also  a  good 
library.  The  present  building,  consisting  of  an  entrance  with 
fluted  Doric  columns,  between  two  lateral  pavilions,  dates 
from  1845;  and  the  museums,  &c.,  not  being  yet  classified, 
strangers  are  not  admitted.  A  special  order  may,  though 
with  difficulty,  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  by  applying  bv 
letter,  post-paid,  to  Af.  le  Secretaire  du  Conseil  General  die 
VEcole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  at  the  School.  For  informa- 
tion respecting  this  school,  see  p.  114. 

The  stranger,  returning  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  will  find  the 

PoNT  DU  Garrousel,  or  DES  Saints  PfeREs,  a  most  elegant 

(i)  A  collection  of  plaster  models  by  Thorwaldsen  were  pur- 
chased at  Copenhagen  In  October  1849  by  the  director  of  the 
Beaux  Arts,  but  bave  arrived  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
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bridge  of  three  iron  arches  on  stone  piers.  It  was  built  by  M. 
Polonceau,  in  1834.  The  iron  framework,  consisting  of  five 
large  iron  arches,  between  each  couple  of  piers,  connected  by 
decreasing  circular  hoops  with  the  upper  bars,  is  foimed  on  a 
peculiar  plan,  consisting  of  hollow  pieces  containing  wood  and 
pitch.  It  was  erected  by  a  company,  at  a  cost  of  1,030,000  f., 
and  atoll,  producing  160,000  fr.  a-year,  was  till  lately  paid 
on  it  by  cai'riage  and  foot  passengers.  Its  extremities  are 
adorned  with  four  seated  statues  of  stone  on  cast-iron  pedes- 
tals, by  Petitot,  representing,  on  the  side  of  the  Tuileries, 
Industry  and  Abundance ;  on  the  other,  the  Seine  and  Paris. 
At  No.  1,  rue  de  Beaune,  on  this  quay,  is  the  hotel  in 
which  Voltaire  resided  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death, 
and  where  he  died.  His  nephew,  M.  de  Villette,  kept  his 
apartment  closed  afterwards,  as  did  also  Mme.  de  Montmo- 
rency ,^  the  next  proprietor  of  the  house,  so  that  it  remained 
unopened  for  forty-seven  years.  On  this  quay  are  shops  of 
dealers  in  prints,  and  articles  of  vertu;  and  the  stranger  will 
find  it  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  promenade. 


BLETENTH  ARUONDISSEMENT. 

Near  the  boundaries  of  the  eleventh  arrondissement,  to  the 
north-west,  lies  the 

Marchi^  St.  Germain,  built  on  the  spot  where  once,  flou- 
rished the  Foire  St.  Germain,  It  was  built,  in  1811,  by 
Blondel,  and  affords  every  possible  advantage  of  light  and  air. 
It  is  a  .parallelogram,  276  feet  in  length,  by  225  in  breadth. 
Each  of  the  fronts  has  five  entrances,  closed  by  iron  gates. 
In  the  galleries  are  nearly  four  hundred  stalls,  arranged  in 
four  rows,  with  a  free  and  conunodious  circulation  on  every 
side.  To  the  south  of  the  principal  structure  is  a  similar 
building  appropriated  to  butchers,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
niche,  with  a  statue  of  Plenty,  by  Milhomme,  having  on  its 
pedestal  a  lion's  head,  from  which  the  water  flows  into  a  basin. 
A  guard-house,  bureaux  for  the  inspectors,  and  other  depen- 
dencies, are  attached  to  the  buildings.  In  the  centre  of  the 
parallelogram  is  a  fountain,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  place 
St.  Sulpice  in  the  form  of  an  antique  tomb,  ornamented  on  all 
sides  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  Peace,  Commerce,  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Marble  sheUs  form  the 
upper  part  of  a  vase,  from  whence  the  water  falls  into  larger 
shells,  where  it  separates  into  six  small  streams,  and  descends 
into  square  basins.  Around  the  fountain  are  four  buildings, 
containing  shops.  A  market  for  birds  of  every  description  is  held 
in  the  adjoining  street,  rue  Lobineau,  every  Sunday  morning. 
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From  the  Marche  St.  Germain  the  visitor  will  proceed  tft 
f  St.  Sulpice,  parish  church  of  the  eleventh  arrondissement« 
!  This  splendid  slructm'e  was  begun  in  1655,  when  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria,  according  to  the  designs  of  hd- 
vau.  The  works  were  carried  on  successively  by  Gittard  and 
Openbard,  but  from  want  of  funds  made  little  advance  till 
1/18.  The  rector  of  the  parish,  however,  Languetde  Gergy, 
in  1742  collected  by  a  lottery  sufficient  money  for  the  coix^ 
pletion  of  the  building.  Servandoni  finished  the  magnificent 
portico  and  front  in  1745 ;  the  towers  were  raised,  and  altered^ 
the  southern  one  by  Maclauren,  in  1749,  and  the  northern 
one  by  Chalgrin,  in  1777 . — Exterior :  The  portico  is  C(»iiposed 
of  a  double  range  of  Doric  columns,  40  feet  in  height,  and  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  intersected  by  the  plinths  of 
the  coupled  columns.  It  supports  a  gallery  and  colonnade  of 
the  Ionic  order,  fronting  an  arched  gallerv,  with  columns  3^ 
ffeet  in  height;  above  the  whole  was  a  pedmient,  which,  being 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1779,  was  replaced  by  a  balustrade. 
Under  the  portico  are  three  entrances  to  the  church,  witl* 
niches  between,  and  five  alti-rilievi  above.  The  ceiling  is  in 
compartments,  excp»sitely  sculptured.  The  summit  of  the 
northern  tow^  is  210  feet  high;  on  it  is  the  telegraph  that 
correj^ponds  with  Strasburg ;  on  the  southern  one  is  that  for 
Italy.  Three  bells  of  12,500,  8,500,  and  1,800  pounds' 
weight  respectively  were  placed  in  the  north  tower  in  1824. 
The  northern  tower  consists  of  fbur  stories,  successively  of  th<j 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders.  The  upper- 
most story  alone  is  circular,  and  crowned  with  a  balustrade, 
The  southern  tower  is  of  a  different  design ;  the  upper  circular 
story  is  Doric,  resting  on  a  square  story  with  blunted  angles, 
The  southern  facade,  distinguished  by  two  rows  of  columns 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  is  ornamented  with  statues  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Joseph ;  that  of  the  north  presents  the  Com* 
posite  and  Corinthian  orders,  with  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul.  The  back  is  formed  of  an  elliptical  mass,  crowned  with 
a  dome,  and  an  overhanging  semicircular  turret;  slender  tur^ 
rets,  containing  winding  stairs,  flank  the  body  of  the  choir. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  cruciform;  its  total  length  432, 
its  breadth  174,  and  its  height  99  feet. — Interior  :  Aisles  sur- 
round both  nave  and  choir,  and  chapels  correspond  to  each 
arcade.  The  columns  and  pilasters  are  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  choir  is  elaborately  ornamented  with 
scroll-work.  At  the  entrance  of  the  nave  are  two  shells  of  the 
largest  tridachna  gigas  known,  resting  upon  curious  rock- 
work  in  marble,  executed  by  Pigalle;  they  were  given  tq 
Francis  I.  by  the  Republic  of  Venice.    The  pulpit  is  ^atirejy 
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supported  by  two  flights  of  steps,  and  ornamented  with  figure* 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The  organ-gallery  rests  on 
twelve  magnihcent  Composite  columns.  The  organ,  by  Clicr 
quot,  is  richly  carved,  presenting  seventeen  figures  playing 
on  musical  instruments  or  supporting  cornucopiae,  and  is  the 
finest  in  exterior  of  any  in  the  capital.  The  principal  figure 
is  King  David.  On  the  pavement  of  the  transept  is  traced  s^ 
meridian  line  made  by  Lemonnier  in  1743.  The  rays  of  the 
sun,  passing  through  an  aperture  in  a  metal  plate  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  southern  transept,  form  upon  the  pavement  a  lu- 
minous circle,  about  10  Vi  inches  in  diameter,  which  moves 
Across  .the  line,  and  at  noon  is  bisected  by  it.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  line  is  its  being  continued,  for  want  of  horizontal  space, 
vertically  along  an  obelisk  of  white  marble,  in  the  corner  of 
the  northern  transept.  The  vaulting  of  the  cross  contains 
four  good  paintings  of  sajnts  in  circidar  compartments ;  and 
underneath,  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  stands  the  high  altar, 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  splendidly-gilt  ornaments,  and 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  balustrade  of  bronze  and  marble. 
It  has  a  bas-relief  in  bronze,  representing  Christ  preaching  in 
the  Temple,  the  work  of  M.  Choiselln.  The  candelabra  are  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  The  following  are  the  principal \vorks 
of  art  which  adorn  the  chapels,  beginning  from  the  ^sle  to  the 
right  on  entering. — 1st  chapel :  St.  Paul  inspiring  the  disciples 
with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  St,  Philip  baptizing  the  steward  of  the 
queeu  of  Ethiopia;  both  by  Boisselier, — 2d,  painted  in  fresco 
by  Heim,  with  the  Consolation  in  Death,  the  Efficacy  of 
prayers  for  the  Dead,  and  the  Fathev,  Son,  and  Virgin  Mary, 
m  the  ceiling. — 3d.  St.  Roch  praying  for  the  cessation  o{  the 
pestilence;  his  Death,  his  Apotheosis,  on  the  ceiling.  In  the 
spandrils  of  the  arches  are  the  personifications  of  the  cities  of 
Rome,  piacenza,  Cesena,  and  Aquapendente,  all  admirable 
frescos,  by  Abel  de  Pujol. — 4th,  painted  in  fresco  by  Vinchony 
with  passages  of  the  life  of  St.  Maurice.  In  the  ceiling  are 
angels  bearing  the  crowns  of  mart>  rdom,  and  in  the  penden- 
tives,  figures  of  Religion,  Fortitude,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Ou 
the  altar  is  a  marble  statue  of  St.  Maurice. — 5th.  A  marble 
monument  to  Languet  de  Gergy.  The  prelate  is  kneeling  on 
a  sarcophagus,  whilst  an  angel  chases  death  from,  his  sidp, 
The  stained  glass,  representing  the  Eucharist,  in  tlie  window 
of  this  chapel,  is  very  fine. — ^Beyond  the  transept  is,  6lh.  The 
sacristy,  fitted  up  with  richly-carved  wainscoting. — 7th, 
Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria;  the  Preaching  of  St.  PauJ. 
— -'Sth.  The  Guardian  Angel;  the  Archangel  crushing  the  de- 
mop. — 9th.  Ste.  Genevieve  and  St.  Germain,  by  Louise  De- 
mas, — 10th.  The  Assmnption ;  the  Virgia  learuipg  to  read; 
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St.  Paul  laying  hands  on  his  disciples,  hy  Alexandre. — 1 1th. 
This  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  behind  the  choir,  entirely  encrusted 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  the  most  gorgeous  sculpture 
and  gilding.  The  altar  is  Corinthian ;  the  marble  statue  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  Infant,  the  work  of  Pigalle,  stands  in  a  recess 
lighted  from  above.  The  chapel  has  a  double  dome,  the  upp^ 
one  painted  in  fresco  by  Lemoine,  representing  the  Ascension 
of  Christ.  On  the  walls  are  four  paintings,  the  Annunciation, 
Visitation,  Birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  by  Vanloo. — 12th.  St.  Louis  praying,  by  Drolling; 
St.  Fiacre  refusing  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  Dejuinne. — 13&. 
The  baptism  of  the  steward  of  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  by 
Breschet. — 14th.  St.  Francois  d'Assise,  praying,  by  Pien*e. 
1 5th.  SI.  Charles  Borromeo  relieving  the  plague-stricken  at 
Milan ;  Christ  healing  the  woman  of  Canaan's  daughter ;  both 
by  Granger;  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  A.  Pereda(1640). 
— 16th.  The  baptismal  chapel.  After  the  left  transept 
is  the  17th.  In  this  chapel  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  is  some  rich 
carving,  by  Brun,  for  which  the  altar  is  particularly  remark- 
able.— 18th.  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  haranguing  the  sisters  of 
Charity  in  favour  of  foundlings ;  the  same  assisting  Louis  XIII. 
in  his  last  moments ;  both  admirable  frescos,  by  Guillemot. 
In  the  ceiling  is  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule. — 20th. 
The  fall  of  Lucifer ;  Tobias  conducted  by  the  angel  Raphael ; 
both  by  Remond. — 21st.  The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  Cuny.  On  the  piers  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  are  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  on 
brackets.  In  the  windows  of  several  of  the  chapels  is  some 
old  stained  glass,  and  the  windows  of  the  choir  are  adorned 
with  modern  specimens  of  the  same.  Underneath  the  church 
are  extensive  vaults.  The  towers  may  be  ascended,  and  the 
upper  gallery  is  worth  visiting.  Fronting  this  church  is  the 
Fontaine  de  St.  Sulpice,  finished  in  1849.  The  Place 
St.  Sulpice,  first  projected  by  Servandoni,  was  formed  in 
1754;  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  fountain  which  is  now  in 
the  Marche  St.  Germain  was  placed  there  by  order  of  Napoleon. 
The  present  fountain,  designed  by  Visconti,  consists  of  three 
concentric  octagonal  basins  intersected  by  sculptured  plinths. 
From  the  centre  of  the  uppermost  rises  a  quadrangular  body, 
flanked  at  the  corners  with  fluted  Corinthian  pUasters,  between 
which  are  circular  niches  filled  with  the  statues  of  Fenelon, 
Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  Massillon.  An  elegant  entablature 
crowns  the  whole.  The  uppermost  basin  is  decorated  with 
four  vases,  from  which  water  flows,  and  four  recumbent  lions 
grace  the  intermediate  basin.  A  flower-market  is  held  on  U)is 
place  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
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On  the  southern  side  stands  the  Seminaire  de  St,  Sulptce, 
a  large  plain  building,  erected  in  1820,  which  contains  a  theo- 
logical library  of  20,000  vols.  (See  p.  124.) 

West  of  the  fountain,  facing  the  square,  will  be  perceived 
the  elegant  new  building  of  the  Mairie  of  the  1 1th  arrondisse- 
ment.  The  ground  floor  is  Doric ;  the  upper  story  Corinthian. 
A  small  campanile  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  roof. 

In  the  rue  Garanciere,  No.  8,  is  a  fine  hotel,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Duchess  of  Savoy.  The  front  is  adorned  with 
a  range  of  Ionic  pilasters,  having  for  volutes  boldly-projecting 
rams'  heads.  In  the  same  street  is  a  fountain,  erected  in  17 15 
by  Anne  of  Bavaria,  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Gonde. 

Turning  eastwards  into  rue  de  Vaugirard,  the  visitor  will 
find  the  Odeon  Theatre.  (See  Theatres,)  Nearly  opposite  is  the 

Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  (l) — ^Upon  ,the  site  of  this  f 
palace  Robert  de  Harlay  de  Sancy  erected  a  large  house,  in  \ 
the  midst  of  gardens,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
This  mansion  was  purchased  and  enlarged,  in  1583,  by  the 
Duke  d*£pinay-Luxembourg,  and  was  bought  by  Marie  de 
Medicis  for  90,000  fr.  in  1612,  when  the  present  palace  was 
built,  after  the  designs  of  Jacques  Desbrosses,  upon  the  model 
of  the  Pitti  palace,  at  Florence,  the  residence  of  the  grand- 
dukes  of  Tuscany.  It  was  then  called  by  her  name.  On 
being  bequeathed  to  Gaston  de  France,  Duke  of  Orleans,  her 
second  son,  it  assumed  the  name  of  Palais  d' Orleans,  which 
it  retained  for  a  considerable  period.  It  was  afterwards  ceded, 
for  500,000  livres,  to  Anne  Marie  Louise  d'Orleans,  Duchess  ' 
de  Montpensier ;  and  in  1672  became  the  property  of  Elisabeth 
d'Orleans,  Duchess  de  Guise  and  d'Alencon,  who,  in  1694, 
sold  it  to  Louis  XFV.  Afterwards  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  and  by  Madame  d'Orleans,  queen- 
dowager  of  Spain,  on  whose  death  Louis  XVI.  gave  it  to  his 
brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  who  occupied  it  till  he  left 
France,  in  June  1791.  During  the  first  years  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789  it  was  converted  into  a  pnson.  In  1795  the 
sittings  of  the  Directory  were  held  there,  and  it  was  then  called 
Palais  du  Directoire,  When  Bonaparte  came  into  power,  it 
was  at  first  devoted  to  the  sittings  of  the  consuls,  and  received 
the  name  of  Palais  du  Consulatj  and,  shortly  after,  that  of 
Palais  du  Senat  Conservateur.  This  senate  held  its  sittings 
there  till  its  dissolution  in  1814,  when  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
was  created.  Since  the  revolution  of  1848,  it  has  received 
no  particular  destination.    In  March  and  April  of  that  year 

(1)  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  palace,  and  for  some  in- 
teresting anecdotes  connected  with  it,  see  History  of  Paris,  3 
vols.  8V0. 
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Louia  )Uanc  held  his  iocialisi  meetings  of  workmea  ther^.  In 
the  subsequent  month  of  May,  the  Executive  Comniission  qct 
cupied  it  during  its  ephemeral  existence;  and  private  author 
rised  societies  now  obtain  permission  occasionally  to  hold  ex- 
traordinary public  sittings  in  the  late  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Exterior. — The  ediRce  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  o/  its 
proportions,  and  the  character  of  solidity  it  at  the  si^e  time 
possesses.    The  court  forms  a  parallelogram  of  360  feet,  by 
3Q0»    The  front  towards  the  rue  de  Vi^ugirard  consists  of  two 
large   pavilions,  connected  together  by  terraces  raised    qi\ 
open  galleries,  in   the  centre  of  which  rises  a  cupola,  sur- 
rounded with  statues.    This  front  is  connected  with  the  pri|i- 
oipal  pile  of  building,  by  two  arcadod  corridors.     Four  lacge 
square  pavilions  ter^iinate  the  angles  of  the  main  buildi^yg, 
which  consists  of  a  raised  lower  floor,  ap  upper  story,  a^Mi 
attic.    A  new  builcling  screei^s  entirely  the  lower  ancl  partial^ 
the  upper  portion  of  the  back  of  the  original  edifice.    A  ^^^ 
clock  pavilion  has  replaced  the  old  one ;  the  upper  part  is  q<? 
namented  with  allegoripal  figures  of  Eloquence,  Justice,  \Vis- 
dom,  Prudence,  War,  and  Peace,  by  Pradier.    They  are  ^ 
feet  high.    Two  Genii  crown  the  clock  (constructed  by  l^ 
paute),  with  Renown,  in  bas-relief.    The  lower  story  is  de? 
corated  with  pilasters  of  tbe  Tuscan  order,  the  second  wUh 
Doric,  and  the  third  with  Ionic  pilasters,    the  Doric  genq'aUy 
prevails  throughout  the  building ;  the  columns  and  pilaster^ 
are  adorned  with  bossages,  and  the  whole  is  maintained  \n  the 
rustic  style.    The  grand  staircase  was  removed  by  Chalgr^ji 
from  th§  central  pavilion ;  (^nd  a  new  approach  to  the  Ghamb^ 
of  Peers,  then  the  hall  of  the  Senate,  was  erected  in  the  righ^ 
wing,    This  staircase  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  range  of  Ionic 
colunms,  between  which  are  tiophies  and  statues  of  spme  of 
Napoleon's  generals. 

Interior, — On  entering  the  apartmei^ts  attached  to  the  late 
Chamber  of  Peers,  the  visitor  passes  through  a  waiting- 
room,  adorned  with  statues  of  Aristides,  Cincinnalus,  Cicero, 
Leonidas,  Solon,  by  Boland,  and  Pericles,  by  Masson,  i^to 
the  Salle  d'Hercule.  Here  a  pedestal,  formerly  adorned  with 
the  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  bears  the  statue  of 
Julius  Ca?sar,  brought  here  from  the  Louvre.  The  ceiling,  by 
Jadin,  represents  Aurora.  The  walls  of  the  adjoining  Salte 
des  Afessagers  are  decorated  with  paintings  representing : 
Charles  IX.  receiving  the  keys  of  Paris,  by  Caminad^;  St. 
Louis,  by  Flandrin ;  the  Duke  of  Guise  (Le  Balafre)  proposing 
the  League  to  Harley,  by  Mnchon ;  and  Charlemagne  on  l^is 
throne,  by  Bouchot.  Next  comes  the  Salle  des  Conferences^ 
where  three  beautifully  worked  pieces  of  Gobelins  tape«J|fy 
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%ill  Attract  attention.  The  Salle  du  Senat  follows;  it  was 
built  ih  1804,  and  devoted  to  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  HH  | 
1814.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  afterwards  occupied  it  till  1 84 4 , 
when  the  new  Salle  des  Stances  wias  opened  to  receive  them. 
It  is  semicircular,  92  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  by  an  he- 
ttiispherical  vault,  painted  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  in  compartments, 
containing  allegories  of  Law  and  Justice.  The  vault  is  sup- 
jported  by  18  Composite  columns,  in  a  semicircular  recess  or 
niche  ai'e  the  seats  of  the  President  and  Secretaries,  approached 
hy  steps.  Eight  Composite  columns  support  the  cupola  of  this 
recess,  and  between  them,  on  plinths,  are  the  statues  of  Turgot, 
by  Legendre-H^rald;  d'Aguesseau,  by  Maindron;  L*H<ipital, 
by  Valois;  Colbert,  by  Debay,  sen.;  Mathieu  Mole,  by  Bare, 
jiin.;  Malesherbes,  by  Bra;  Port^lis,  by  Ramus.  In  the  cor- 
ners of  the  hall,  in  nidiea,  are  the  statues  of  St.  Louis,  by 
Dumont,  and  Charlemagne,  by  Ele)c.  In  front  of  the  tribunes 
are  those  Of  Marshals  Massena,  by  Mercier;  Lannes,  by  Debay; 
Couvion  St.  Cyr,  by  Htisson,  and  Mortier,  by  Brian.  On 
each  side  of  ^e  recess  is  a  large  picture,  that  on  the  right  re- 
presenting Louis  XI.  with  the  Dauphin  receiving  the  Deputies 
t)f  Paris ;  on  thte  left,  Philippe  de  Valois  congratulated  by  the 
Peers  on  the  reforms  he  had  introduced;  both  by  Vauchelet. 
Immediately  below  the  President's  chair  is  the  tribune ;  the  ^ 
seats  gradually  rising  towards  the  wall,  (l)  The  three  first 
benches  to  the  right  used  to  be  the  ministerld  seats  ^  the 
four  first  arm-chairs  on  the  same  side  were  those  of  the 
Royal  princes;  the  gallery  to  the  right  was  reserved  for  the 
iliplomatic  body ;  the  central  one  for  the  public,  and  that  to 
the  left  for  the  reporters  of  the  press.  The  flooring  is  of  iron, 
to  admit  of  warming  by  steam  in  winter.  The  Salle  dti  Trdne 
Is  richly  decorated  with  tapestry  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
Oobelins.  The  state-chair  was  the  same  used  by  Napoleon 
^  First  Consul.  It  is  now  removed,  and  the  place  where  it 
*tood  is  now  to  be  recognized  Only  by  the  entablature  resting 
«n  two  Corinthian  marble  collmms.  In  the  middle  of  the 
celling  is  represented  Henry  IV.  in  a  car  conducted  by  Victory, 
from  the  ^>encii  of  Barthelemy.  It  originally  represented  Na- 
poleon ;  but  Louts  XVIII.  caused  the  head  to  be  effaced,  and 
that  of  Henry  IV.  pfeced  in  its  stead.  The  other  paintings 
kre  by  Le  Sueur,  except  tWo,  representing  Peace  and  War,  by 
Called.  The  other  rooms  are  not  open  to  ttie  public,  except  the 
Library. — ^This  is  a  splendid  gallery  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden  front.     It  contains   15,000  volumes, 

(i)  At  ttrt  dose  of  the  session  of  1 846  the  number  of  peers  was 
Ui*    The  lijghert  numbfer  since  their  institution  has  been  342« 
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amongst  which  are  the  journals  and  reports  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  the  centre  is  a  hemicycle  and  cupola  painted  by 
M.  Eugene  Delacroix,  representing  the  Elysium  of  great  men 
as  described  by  Dante.  The  poet  is  Conducted  by  Virgil,  who 
presents  him  to  Homer,  Horace,  &c.  Around  the  cupola  are 
Alexander,  Achilles,  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  Socrates,  Plato,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  and  Sappho.  The  five 
compartments  of  the  ceiling  to  the  left  of  the  cupola  are  by 
M.  Riesner,  and  represent  the  Gospel,  Law,  History,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Poetry ;  those  to  the  right,  by  M.  Roqueplan,  re- 
present Industry,  Military  Genius,  Eloquence,  Political  Science, 
and  Mathematics.  At  the  extremities  of  the  library  are  statues 
of  Montesquieu,  by  Nanteuil,  and  fltienne  Pasquier,  by  Foya- 
tier.  In  circular  niches  are  four  allegorical  statues  by  Si- 
mart  and  Desbceufs,  representing  Music,  Philosophy,  History, 
and  Science;  also  busts  of  Barbe  Marbois,  Fontanes,  Cuvier, 
the  Dukes  of  Albufera,  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  Richelieu ; 
Marshals  Macdonald,  Maison,  and  Jourdain;  Marquises  de  la 
Place,  Lally  Tollendal,  and  the  Chancellor  d'Ambray.  The 
adjoining  reading-room  was  decorated  by  Messrs.  Boulanger, 
Scheffer,  and  Picot.  There  are  two  allegorical  statues  by  M. 
Jouffroy;  and  one  of  GouYion  St.  Cyr,  by  M*  Seurre.  On 
the  ground  Goor  is  the 

Chapelle  de  Marie  de  Midicis,  a  plain  room,  wMdi>  till 
lately  possessed  an  altar,  but  has  now  been  transformed  into 
a  guard-room,  which  is  not  visible.  There  are  two  other 
rooms ;  the  first  is  the  Salle  des  Gardes  de  Marie  de  M^icis^ 
a  plain  room,  containing  a  Last  Supper,  a  Christ  and  Virgin, 
and  a  Crucifixion,  all  by  Philippe  de  Champagne.  Adjoining 
is  the  Chambre  d  coucher  de  Marie  de  MioAcis,  a  splendid 
apartment,  decorated  in  the  sumptuous  style  of  her  time.  The 
arm-chairs  now  in  this  chamber  were  used  at  the  coronation 
of  Napoleon.  The  panels  are  all  richly  gilt  and  painted  in 
compartments,  four  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  four  by 
Nicholas  Poussin.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  represents  Marie 
de  Medicis,  by  Rubens,  ^nd  eight  square  compartments  which 
it  contains  are  by  Philippe  de  Champagne.  Those  to  the  right 
are  family-portraits  of  tne  house  of  Medicis;  those  to  the  left 
of  the  house  of  Henry  IV.  There  are  also  four  paintings  by 
Rubens  in  this  room.  The  scroll-work  that  covers  the  walls 
is  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful.  At  the  revolution  of 
1789  the  panelling  and  paintings  were  taken  down  and  con- 
cealed, but  were  replaced  in  1817. 

Chapel. — The  visitor  will  now  be  conducted  to  the  Chqiel 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  It  is  a  parallelogram  69  feet  by  20, 
of  rich  Doric  design,  and  receives  light  from  the  court  through 
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four  windows.  The  vault  is  divided  into  compartments  deco- 
rated and  gilt  in  the  rich  style  now  so  prevalent  in  modern 
French  churches.  The  four  circular  con^artments  represent 
the  four  Evangelists ;  around  are  eight  medallions  representing 
angels,  each  holding  an  instrument  of  the  Passion.  All  these 
paintings  are  hy  Vauchelet.  Opposite  the  windows  are  four 
large  paintings  hy  Gigoux,  representing  the  apostle  Philip,  St. 
Louis  pardoning  traitors,  St.  Louis  in  Palestme,  and  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin ;  and  behind  the  high  altar  the  wall  is  en- 
tirely occupied  by  an  inunense  fresco  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  re- ' 
presenting  the  description  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Revelations  of  St.  John.  The  altar  itself  is  surmounted 
by  an  elaborately  gilt  niche,  connected  with  the  door  behind 
by  a  wooden  ceiling,  under  which,  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  altar  is  enriched  with  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by 
Simon  White,  an  American  artist.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall 
opposite  the  alt^  is  an  admirable  group  of  an  Angel  and  two 
children,  by  Jalay ;  and  the  holy  water  basins  are  attached  to  . 
richly  sculptured  marble  pedestals,  surmounted  by  angels. 
Private  mass  is  performed  here  every  Sunday. 

Gallery  of  Modem  Art, — In  the  buildings  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  courts  is  the  gallery  for  paintings,  formed  by  order 
of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  at  first  composed  of  twenty-four  large 
pictures,  by  Rubens,  representing  the  allegorical  history  of 
that  queen.  It  was  afterwards  augmented  by  several  pictures 
which  belonged  to  the  queen-dowager  of  Spain,  and  by  others 
from  the  king's  cabinet.  The  gallery  was  long  n^ected,  and 
about  the  year  1780  the  paintings  were  removed  to  form  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre,  (l)  The  pictures  were  brought  back 
when  the  victories  of  Napoleon  had  filled  the  Louvre  with  the 
finest  works  of  art  in  Europe,  but  were  again  removed  there 
in  1815.  The  gallery  is  now  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  the  finest  works  of  living  artists,  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Among  them  those  of  Delaroche,  Horace  Vemet,  Riard, 
Court,  Deveria,  Granet,  Pierre  Guerin,  Le  Tiers,  Rioult,  and 
Roqueplan,  are  particularly  worthy  of  admiration.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  gallery  is  a  fine  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by 
Delaistre.  Changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  gallery,  in  consequence  of  tiie  rule  which  orders 
the  works  of  each  artist,  on  his  decease,  to  be  removed  to  the 
Louvre.  The  ceiling  of  the  gallery  presents  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  in  twelve  pictures,  by  Jordaens,  and  the  rising  of  Au- 
rora, by  Callet.     The  stranger  will  also  remark  a  fine  collec- 

(1)  Among  them,  besides  the  history  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  were 
the  history  of  St.  Bruno,  by  Lesueur,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Vernet 
and  Joseph  Hue. 
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Iton  of  modern  vases  and  other  objects  in  bronze,  a  pfesfent  of 
M.  Odiot  to  the  collection.  In  the  rotunda,  to  which  the  gal- 
lery leads,  is  the  celebrated  Bathing  Nymph,  by  Julien.  Be- 
ypnd  the  rotunda,  a  gallery  leads  to  four  rooms,  containing 
pictures  and  sculpture,  from  which  a  fine  view  is  obtainied  of 
the  grand  staircase  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

The  Gallery  of  Paintings  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays, 
and  on  all  other  days,  except  Mondays,  from  10  to  4,  by  ap- 
plving  v:ith  passport  at  the  porter's  lodge.  Catalogues  are 
sold  on  the  spot.  The  apartments  and  chapel  are  visible  every 
day ;  the  Library  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  from  10  to  3. 

Garden. — ^The  garden  was  first  planted  by  Desbrosses,  at 
the  lime  of  the  erection  of  the  palace.     In   1792,  the  finest 
trees  were  cut  down,  with  the  intention  of  building  caf4s,  ball- 
rooms, &c.,  and  establishing  a  fair.    The  ground  thus  cleared 
remained  waste  till  1801,  but  the  fair  was  never  established. 
Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  •in  this  garden. 
Several  houses  adjoining  the  rue  d'Enfer,  opposite  to  the  rue 
Soufflot,  have  been  pulled  down,  and  a  fountain  built  by  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis  after  the  designs  of  Jacques  Desbrosses, 
which  had  hitherto  been  lost  in  an  obscure  comer  on  the  same 
side,  has  been  taken  down  piece  by  piece,  and  rebuilt  on  the 
newly  constructed  parterre.    A  great  number  of  old  statues, 
which  had  been  mutilated  during  the  first  revolution,  have 
1  new  ones  by  the  best  Parisian  masters 
,d,  along  the  eastern  and  western  terraces. 
5  with  the  former  one,  1 .  Bathilde,  wife  of 
isse ;  2 .  Bertrada,  wife  of  Pepin  le  Bref ,  by 
tlachette,  by  Bonassieux;  4.  St.  Genevieve, 
ne  d'Albret,  by  Briau ;  7 .  Clemence  Isaure, 
le.  de  Montpensier,  by  Demesmay;  9.  Va- 
y  Huguenin.    On  the  opposite  terrace,  be- 
outh,  are  the  following  :  lo.  Hippomenes, 
erine  de  Medicis,  by  Caillouelte;  12.  Mar- 
ay  Lescorne ;  13.  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  by  Gat- 
,  by  Maindrou;   15.  Anne  d*Autriche,  by 
ie  Bretagne,  by  Debay;  17.  Marguerite  de 
n ;  1 8 . Blanche  de  Caslille,  by  Dumont.  Tlie 
Queen  Clotilde  are  intended  lo  be  placed  on 
?stals.  The  terraces,  which  have  lately  been 
r  balustrades  ornamented  with  vases,  and 
at  their  extremities  are  two  marble  groups 
!ly  flights  of  steps  descend  into  the  flower- 
;  garden  below,  in  the  centre  of  which,  opposite  the  fMdace,  is  a 
j  large  octagond  piece  of  water.    Here,  upon  pedestals,  are  tlic 
I  Diana  Venatrix,  and  the  Athlete ;  and  in  the  adjoiniag  grass- 
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plots  two  columns  surmounted  by  statues  from  the  antique.  \ 
Other  statues  of  less  note  are  placed  around  the  parterre.  \ 
Groves  of  chesnut-trees,  interspersed  with  seats,  cafes,  and  pa-    1 
vilions,  flank  the  terraces  on  either  side.   From  the  flower- 
garden  extends  a  long  avenue  formed  in  1795,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  flanked  by  two  white  marble  lions,  copied  from  the 
antique,  and  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  front  of  the  Observa- 
tory.   To  the  east  is  the  Botanical  Garden  of  the  ficole  de  Me- 
decine  (see  p.  420.)  and  west  of  the  avenue  is  an  immense 
nursery-ground,  called  the  Pepiniere  du  Lux<mibourg,  the 
furthest  extremity  of  which,  near  the  rue  de  FOuest,  is  now 
occupied  by  temporary  barracks.  Rows  of  orange-trees  add  to 
the  beauty  of  this  delightful  spot  during  the  summer ;  a  new 
orangery  has  been  constructed,  to  the  westward  of  the  palace, 
near  the  Petit  Luxembourg,  where  the  Societe  des  Conferences 
Horticotes  (seep.  120.)  holds  its  exhibitions.    M.  Hardy,  head    [ 
gardener  of  the  Luxembourg,  gives  periodical  courses  of  gra- 
tuitous public  lectures  on  the  pruning  and  grafting  of  trees.    ' 
Eight  gates  afl'ord  access  to  this  beautiful  garden  which  is  en-    ' 
closed  by  a  handsome  railing  on  the  side  of  the  rue  de  Vaugi-    ] 
rard.    The  length  of  the  garden  from  north  to  south  is  919 
metres.     Its    breadth  is  570.    The  area  ^is  241,064  square 
metres.    It  is  open  to  the  public  from  daybreak  to  dusk. 

Close  by  the  western  gate  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  the  rue  de 
Fleurus,  is  the  small  Thidtre  du  Luxembourg  (see  Theatres), 
On  the  same  side,  facing  the  rue  de  Vaugirard,  is  the 
Petit  Luxembourg. — ^This  hotel,  which  is  a  dependency  of 
the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1629,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  resided  in  it  while 
the  Palais  Royal  was  building.  When  he  removed  he  pre- 
sented it  to  his  niece,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon.  It  passed  by 
descent  to  Henry  Jules  de  Bourbon  Conde,  after  whose  death, 
Anne,  princess  palatine  of  Bavaria,  occupied  and  repaired  it. 
Under  the  Directory,  four  of  the  directors  occupied  the  Petit 
Luxemburg,  the  fifth  living  in  the  palace.  Bonaparte  resided 
here  six  months,  before  he  removed  to  the  Tuileries.  It  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Chancellor  of  France,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  At  present  the  Tribunal  des 
Conflits  (see  p.  74.)  holds  its  sittings  in  this  palace.  At  the 
western  end  will  be  remarked  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cloister 
of  the  Filles  du  Calvaire,  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
since  1848  by  the  demolition  of  a  small  prison  attached  to 
this  hotel,  for  prisoners  under  trial  by  the  Court  of  Peers.  The 
ministers  of  Charles  X.  were  confined  here  in  1830,  and  the 
latest  tenants  were  Lecomteand  Henry,  who  had  fired  at  Louis 
Philippe.    I^he  ^dminist|ration  of  public  Works  has  lately  or- 
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dered  the  repair  of  the  above-mentioned  ruins,  for  w^^h  a  fum 
of  60,000  fr.  has  been  allowed. 

At  No.  70,  rue  de  Vaugirard,  is  the  Cowoent  des  Carmelite^, 
now  a  convent  of  Dominican  friars.  M.  Lacordaire,  the  celer 
brate'd  preacher,  belongs  to  this  brotherhood.  Part  of  the  aor 
cient  religious  house,  with  the  Chapel,  is  still  appropriated  |o 
sacred  purposes;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  private  tenants.  Tli? 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  is  cruciform  and  of  i\\Q  Tuscaa 
order,  without  aisles.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1 613, 
by  Marie  de  Medicis.  The  dome,  painted  by  Flamel,  is  worthy 
of  observation ;  the  altar  is  lofty,  and  ornamented  with  pillar^ 
of  black  marble,  having  gilt  bases  and  capitals.  The  altar- 
piece  represents  the  Death  of  St.  Joseph.  Under  the  commu- 
nion table  is  an  ancient  alto-rilievo,  \n  white  marble,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper.  A  bas-relief,  in  gilt  bronze,  re- 
f)resenting  the  Circumcision,  is  ui:der  the  altar  table  of  the 
eft  transept..  It  was  in  this  convent  that  t^e  massacres  begaa 
in  Paris,  in  September,  1792.  Hundreds  of  priests,  imprisoned 
here,  were  murdered.  An  anniversary  mass  is  performed  for 
the^i.  This  convent  has  long  been  noted  for  the  well-knowa 
Eau  de  Melisse  and  the  Blanc  des  Carmes,  still  sold  here. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Regard  is  the  Fontaine  de  Leda^ 
erected  in  1806  by  Bralle,  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief,  hy 
Vallois,  representing  Leda,  and  Jupiter  under  the  form  of  a 
swan.    The  water  flows  into  a  basm  from  the  bird's  beak. 

At  No.  17,  in  the  same  street,  is  the 

Hospice  DEviLLAs(seep.  130);  and  at  39,  rue  du  Cherche- 
Midi,  is  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  where  all  courts-martial  of  Ibf 
1st  Division  are  held,  and  to  whipl^  a  military  prison  has 
lately  been  added. 

Returning  to  the  rue  de  Vaugirard,  the  visitor  will  find,  a^ 
No.  109,  a  new  Communal  School,  erected,  by  the  City.  U 
coutains  an  Asile  d'Enfance,  mutual  schools  for  boys  and 
girl§,  and  an  adult  school.  The  facade,  plain  in  other  respects, 
is  adorned  with  a  fine  bas-relief,  by  Millet,  representing  thp 
City  of  Paris  protecting  childhood ;  to  the  right,  a  young  giii 
looks  up  to  the  City  as  her  mother,  while  a  young  boy  at  her 
side  is  instructing  another  of  hi^  own  age ;  to  the  left  is  ap 
adult  workman,  who  has  laid  by  his  tools  fo  receive  instrH<:^ 
tion  in  geometry  at  the  school. 

Next  door  to  this,  at  No.  Ill,  an  immense  reservoii' has 
been  constructed  by  the  City,  tp  receive  water  from  the  basio 
of  la  YiUette  and  the  Artesian  well  of  GreneUe,  and  supply  thp 
faubourg  St.  Germain.  A  winding  staircase  leads  to  the  t(m, 
where  two  separate  sheets  of  water,  of  800  square  metres  ea^, 
will  be  seen.    Tl^e  depth  is  5  metres,  ai^d  the  tq^l  quantity  ^ 
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iirater  is  2  i  §,0Q0  cubic  fee^.  The  me  de  Vaugirard  crosses  tl«| 
boulevard  de  Mont-Parnasse.  Here  a  little  way  tp  t|^e  left,  lb§ 
tenniuus  of  the  Western  or 

Cha^tres  Railway  is  rapidly  progressing,  ^nd  prpmis^s  %% 
be  one  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  of  the  capital.  A  wid^ 
street,  to  be  called  the  rue  de  Rennes,  is  to  be  opened  oppositj^ 
to  the  teiminus,  and  meet  the  rue  de  Yaugirard  at  the  comec 
of  the  rue  du  Regard,  thus  establishing  an  almost  direct  eomr 
munication  with  the  Pont  National.  The  visitor  may  strike 
into  the  Avenue  du  IVlaine,  and  cross  the  barrier  of  that  uam^, 
when  he  will  see  the  colossal  viaduct,  with  its  skew  arches, 
crossing  the  road.  A  carriage-way  has  been  constructed  withii^ 
the  hairier  up  to  the  level  of  the  viaduct,  to  the  right  of  which 
is  a  plain  surface  of  2,000  square  metres.  The  terminus  oc- 
cupies 3  hectares  of  land ;  it  rises  10  metres  aiove  the  level  pi 
the  soil ;  galleries  \  i  metres  bfoad  run  along  three  of  its  sides. 
The  front  one  has  17  arches.  The  offices  for  departure  are  oi| 
the  left ;  those  for  arrival  are  on  the  opposite  side.  At  the 
furthest  extremities  of  the  lateral  galleries,  which  are  95  metres 
in  length,  are  staircases  leading  to  the  waiting-rooms  and  of- 
fices of  the  administration. 

The  stranger  should  now  proceed  along  the  outer  boulevar4, 
which  will  soon  conduct  him  to  the 

GiMETiERE  DU  Mont-Parna§se. — This  cemetery,  opened  i^ 
1824,  is  situated  in  the  Plaine  de  Mont  Rouge.  Its  extepi 
was  formerly  about  30  acres,  but  it  has  now  been  nearly 
doubled,  and  extends  from  the  Barriere  Mont-Parnasse  to  the 
Rarriere  d'Enfer.  The  old  enclosure  is  a  parallelogram, 
skirted  by  lateral  avenues,  and  two  principal  ones  crossing 
each  other  at  a  rotunda  in  the  centre.  Several  tributary  walks 
run  parallel  respectively  to  these.  Among  the  monumepts  oc- 
cupying the  circumference  of  the  rotunda,  the  following  are  en- 
titled to  notice  :  Alexandre  de  Senne,  a  distinguished  artist; 
Deseine,  a  celebrated  statuary,  who  executed  the  monument  o| 
Cai'dinal  Du  Belloy  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (see 
p.  336) ;  Marquis  of  Bourbon-Gonti ;  Royer,  the  eminent  phy- 
sician ;  Guillemot,  a  painter,  many  of  whose  works  we  nave 
had  occasion  to  mention ;  the  Duches$  de  Gesvres,  the  last  of 
the  family  of  Duguesclin.  In  the  central  avenue  running  from 
north  to  south  is  the  torn})  of  Count  de  Montmorency-LavaJ, 
a  handsome  monmnent  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  an  urn. 
That  running  from  east  to  we^t  contains  the  tomb  of  Qitavi, 
a  relation  of  Napoleon,  and  an  eminent  prator.  In  the  western 
lateral  avenue  i§  the  monument  of  Rear-Admiral  Count  d'U^> 
yille,  a  celebrated  navigator,  who  in  1842,  with  his  wife  m^ 
$00,  IjeU  a  victiii^  to  ^e  catastrophe  on  the  Yjers^Jes  railroa^. 
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In  the  southern  avenue  will  be  observed  the  tombs  of  the 
Duchess  of  Vallombrosa,  and  of  De  Guignes,  author  of  the 
Chinese  dictionary  compiled  by  order  of  Napoleon.  The  ave- 
nue to  the  east  contains  the  tomb  of  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  one 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  highly  esteemed  by  Napoleon, 
and  father  to  the  present  vice-president  of  the  Republic.  Near 
it,  in  one  of  the  north-eastern  secondary  paths,  is  the  monu- 
ment of  De  Pouqueville,  well  known  for  his  travels  in  Greece. 
In  this  cemetery  are  also  the  burial-grounds  of  the  hospitals. 
In  the  south-4western  compartments  is  the  tomb  of  Pepin,  exe- 
cuted with  Fieschi  and  Morey  in  1835  for  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Louis  Philippe ;  his  accomplices  also  were  buried 
here,  as  well  as  Alibaud,  executed  for  a  similar  attempt  in 
1836,  but  their  graves  no  longer  exist.  The  burial  place  of 
common  criminsds  is  in  a  separate  ground  adjoining. 

Returning  by  the  Barriere  Mont-Parnasse  to  the  boulevard 
of  that  name,  the  stranger  will  perceive,  at  No.  96, 

The  Grande  Chuumierey  and  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  d'En- 
fer  the  Closerie  des  LilaSj  celebrated,  though  not  select,  gar- 
dens of  public  amusement  in  summer.  (See  Balls,  &c.)  Near 
the  first  will  be  perceived  a  large  building  intended  for  a  MarchS 
aux  Fourrages,  but  about  to  be  converted  into  a  barrack. 

At  No.  4?,  rue  d'Enfer,  is  the  entrance  into  the  Jardin  Bo- 
tanique  de  I'Ecole  de  Medecine,  The  medicinal  plants  that 
will  bear  exposure  to  the  climate  of  France  are  here  cultivated 
with  a  few  others ;  each  plant  has  a  ticket  bearing  its  names 
in  the  systems  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu.  Open  from  May  1  to 
August  31,  from  6  to  10  A.  m.,  and  from  3  to  7  p.  m.,  eicept 
on  Sundays  and  Fetes. 

Lower  down  in  the  rue  d*Enfer,  at  No.  30,  is  the 

£coLE  Nationale  des  Mines,  and  Mineralogical  Museum. 
— ^This  magnificent  hotel,  formerly  called  Hdtel  de  Vend&me, 
was  built  in  1707,  by  a  society  of  Carthusian  monks,  and 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  Duchess  of  Vendome.  The  insti- 
tution to  which  it  is  now  appropriated  was  projected  by  Car- 
dinal de  Fleury,  and  commenced  in  1783.  The  whole  build- 
ing has  been  recently  enlarged  and  repaired.  Its  front  is  plain, 
but  tasteful ;  a  spacious  court,  entered  by  a  handsome  ruling, 
gives  access  to  it.  The  professors  and  directors  of  the  school 
reside  in  the  house.  On  the  first  floor  is  arranged  the  magni- 
ficent mineralogical  collection  of  France,  with  the  general  col- 
lection formed  by  the  abb6  Hauy,  and  removed  to  it  from  the 
Hdtel  des  Monnaies.  This  mineral  museum  fills  sixteen  rooms, 
four  of  which  are  occupied  with  models  of  the  various  machines 
and  tools  used  in  mining  operations.  Here  may  be  seen  a 
vtf U{^1^  collection  of  polished  stones  for  useful  and  orn^menm 
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purposes ;  round  the  tables  upright  cases  are  placed,  containing, 
in  separate  collections,  the  minerals  of  each  department  of 
France.  In  the  middle  of  these  rooms  is  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  all  known  minerals,  the  scientific  arrangement  of  which 
was  commenced  by  Hauy ,  with  all  the  crystals  of  every  mine- 
ral arranged  at  the  head  of  its  class  and  subdivision,  in  wooden 
specimens.  The  geological  collection  of  the  Paris  basin,  formed 
by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  for  their  work  on  the  geology 
of  that  district,  is  also  arranged  here ;  as  well  as  a  small  col- 
lection of  British  geological  specimens,  another  to  illustrate 
the  external  characters  of  minerals ;  and  a  series  of  recent  and 
fossil  shells.  To  each  specimen  in  all  these  collections  its  de- 
scription and  locality  are  attached  by  a  small  ticket.  Addi- 
tions are  constantly  made  to  thi^  museum,  which  is  open.every 
day  with  passport  from  11  to  3,  and  to  the  public  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  the  same  hours.  The  li- 
brary, containing  6,000  volumes,  is  open  every  day  to  students 
and  strangers,  on  permission  obtained  on  the  spot.  The  ground- 
floor  of  the  northern  wing  offers  an  extensive  laboratory  for 
the  analysis  of  minerals.  Gratuitous  and  public  lectures  are 
delivered  here  on  geology  and  mineralogy  during  several 
months  of  the  year.    (See  p.  114.) 

In  the  rue  Monsieur  le  Prince,  at  No.  20,  a  doorway  bearing 
the  bust  of  Jean  Goujon,  flanked  by  two  figures  in  alto-rilievo 
representing  Painting  and  Sculpture,  marks  the  abode  of  that 
artist,  formerly  his  property. 

Near  this,  in  the  rue  Racine,  a  reservoir  has  been  constructed, 
to  receive  the  water  from  the  basin  de  la  Villette,  for  the  sup- 
ply- of  the  quartier  St.  Jacques. 

In  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  there  were  several  of  the  old  colleges 
for  poor  scholars  for  which  Paris  was  remarkable  before  the 
revolution  of  1789.  At  No.  85  was  the  Collegium  Sagiense, 
established  in  1634  by  Gregoire  Langlois,  Bishop  of  Seez,  and 
rebuilt  in  1730.  At  No.  89  was  the  CoUdge  de  Narhonne, 
founded  hy  the  archbishop  Bernard  de  Targes ;  and  at  No.  93 
we  may  still  see  the  old  gateway  of  the  ColUge  de  Bayeux, 
founded  in  1308  by  GuiUaume  Bonnet,  bishop  of  that  place. 
At  present  the  inscriptions  over  the  gateways  are  the  only  rem- 
nants of  these  institutions. 

Nearly  opposite,  at  No.  96,  is  the 

Ltcj^e  St.  Louis. — A  college  was  founded  on  this  spot  as 
early  as  1280,  by  Raoul  d'Harcourt,  canon  of  Notre  Dame, 
from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  College  d'Harcourt.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1675,  and  some  part  of  the  ancient  structure  stfll 
exists.  The  principal  mass  of  the  building  was  begun  in  1 8 1 4 , 
and  the  college  opened  in  1820.    The  court  is  spacious,  and 
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a  thfe  eM  is  the  chapel.  On  the!  othet  3  sides  are  buildmgg 
4  stories  high,  having  galleries  on  the  ground-flool*  (see  p.  1 13). 
At  the  top  of  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  is  the  Place  St.  Michel, 
^here  a  gate  of  that  name  formerly  stood.  On  ohe  side  is  a 
fbnntain,  consisting  of  a  large  niche,  occupied  by  Doric  co- 
lumns supporting  a  pediment,  and  bearing  an  inscription  by 
Santeuil,  alluding  to  the  neighl)ourhood  of  the  colleges. 

Hoc  sub  monte  sues  reserat  eapientia  fontes, 
Ne  tamen  banc  puri  respue  fontis  aquam. 

In  the  rue  des  Ores,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  ancient  chapel 
©f  the  Convent  of  the  Jacobins,  now  uSed  as  an  elementary 
school  of  the  nth  and  12th  arrondissements.  The  adjoining 
building  is  a  barrack,  remarkable  for  its  massive  construction, 
and  the  square  overhanging  towers  by  which  it  is  flanked. 

From  this  street  the  rue  de  Cluny  leads  to  the  Place  and 

College  de  la  Sorbonne — ^built  on  the  place  of  the  same 
iitoe,  where  a  celebrated  school  was  founded  by  Robert  Sor- 
ben,  in  1253,  for  a  society  of  ecclesiastics,  who  might  devotfe 
theniselves  exclusively  to  study  and  gratuitous  teaching.  The 
feane  of  this  institution,  which  became  the  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  conferred  such  renown  on  the  Galilean 
Church,  is  too  well  known  from  its  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  France  to  need  any  further  allusion.  The  ColUge  du 
Ptes^is  bcfcame  absorbed  iii  it ;  and  in  1629,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  had  graduated  there,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  pre- 
sent buildings.  Two  Doric  portals  lead  to  a  Wide  quadran- 
gular court,  bisected  by  a  flight  of  steps^  and  surrounded  by 
substantial  buildings  of  simple  design,  varying  from  three  to 
five  stories.  The  professors  have  apartments  here.  The  lec- 
ture-rooms are  not  sufficiently  large.  For  a  list  of  the  nume- 
h)Us  courses  of  lectures  delivered  here  gratuitously  the  stranger 
ttiustat)ply  at  the  porter's  lodge.  (See  p.  109.) — the  library 
Cbntains  50,000  volumes,  and  is  open  every  day  from  lo  to  3, 
and  ih  the  evening  from  7  till  10,  festivals  excepted.  Vacation 
fhJrii  July  nth  to  Aug.  25th. 

The  Churchy  begun  in  1635,  after  the  designs  of  Lemercier, 
Was  not  finished  till  1659.  Towards  the  street  is  a  pedimented 
front  of  two  stories  with  Corinthian  columns  below  and  Com- 
posite pilasters  above.  Between  the  latter  is  a  clock  flanked 
by  two  colossal  flgiires  in  bas-relief.  Behind  the  pediment 
rises  a  magnificeht  dome,  on  a  drum  with  buttresses  adorned 
^Ith  clustered  Composite  pilasters,  bearing  statues  on  their 
entablature;  its  surface  is  Studded  With  small  canopied  lU- 
earnes;  it  iS  crowned  with  i  balcony,  lantern,  and  Cross. 
Two  ranges  of  balustrades  surround   the   body  And   attic. 
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f  dWards  the  court  is  ^  fine  Cbritithiaii  portico  Of  bold  propoi-- 
iionfe,  with  six  coliliniis  in  front,  and  four  within,  restiiig  on  a 
fiighl  of  steps,  and  supporting  a  triangular  pediment.  The  in- 
terior a  cruciform,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  Chapels  lead- 
ing on  each  side  from  the  nave  and  choir.  The  vault  of  the 
dome,  painted  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  represents  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin  church.  An  oil  painting  by  M.  Hesse,  of  Robert 
Sorbon  presenting  his  theological  pupils  to  St.  Louis,  deserves 
Hitention.  Above  the  arches  and  in  the  stained  glass  of  some 
of  the  windows  are  the  arms  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  in 
the  right  transept  is  his  celebrated  tomb,  the  chef-d'cDuvre 
of  Girardon,  executed  in  1694,  (1)  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
at  sculpture  of  the  17th  century.  The  statue  of  the  cardinal, 
in  a  reclining  posture,  is  sustained  by  Religion  holding  the 
l>ook  Which  he  composed  Ih  her  defence.  Near  her  are  tWo 
genii,  Who  support  tbe  arms  of  the  Cardinal.  At  the  opposite 
extremity  is  a  woman  in  tears,  who  represents  Science  deplor- 
itig  the  lost  of  her  protector.  The  two  figures  of  Science  and 
Ileligion  are  portraits  of  the  Duchesses  of  Guyon  and  Frorisac, 
iiieces  to  the  Cardinal.  This  monmnent  is  shortly  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  another  to  the  late 
Due  de  Richelieu,  minister  under  Louis  XVIIL,  executed  by 
M.  RamCy,  will  stand  in  its  place.  Few  buildings  in  Paris 
suffered  more  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  than  the  church 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  such  was  its  stale  of  decay  that  part  of 
the  roof  had  fallen  in,  when  Napoleon  ordered  such  repairs  to 
be  executed  as  tvere  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  total  ruin. 
After  the  Restoration  it  was  used  as  a  lecture-room  of  the  Law-  • 
school;  but,  in  1825,  it  Was  restored  to  divine  worship.  It 
i&  not  used  as  a  regular  parochial  church,  but  service  is  per- 
formiBd  here  every  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  also  on  Sundays, 
f  he  interior  is  shown  by  the  porter  for  a  small  fee. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  rue  de  la  Sorbonne  is  the 
Hotel  de  ClunIt,  14,  rue  des  Mathurins,  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  remains  of  the  ancient  mansions  of  Paris  of  the  16th 
Century.  It  was  begun,  on  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palais  des 
thermes,  by  Jean  de  Bourbon,  abbot  of  Cluny,  about  1480: 
after  his  death,  his  successor,  Jacques  d'Amboise,  continued  it 
ih  1490,  and  it  was  finished  in  1505.  This  most  interesting 
mansion  bas  been  the  abode  of  several  popes  ;-in  1536  it  was 

(i^  During  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, like  others,  was  desecrated,  and  his  head  paraded  through 
the  streets  on  a  pike.  M.  Armez,  father  of  the  deputy,  of  that 
name,  under  Louis  Philippe,  contrived  to  gain  possession  of  it, 
ahd  bequeathed  it  to  his  son.  A  suit  was  however  commenced  to 
compel  him  to  give  it  up,  which  he  has  since  done. 
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jccupied  by  James,  king  of  Scotland;  in  1 565  it  served  as  a 
refuge  to  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine;  in  1625  the  Abbess  of  Port 
Royal  and  her  nuns  took  possession  of  it;  from  1579  lo  1584 
it  belonged  to  a  troop  of  comedians ;  and  the  Section  of  Marat 
held  its  sittings  in  it  in  1793.  At  length  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  M.  du  Sommerard,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic 
antiquarian,  who  formed  here  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
objects  of  art  of  the  middle  ages,  sacred,  civil,  and  military, 
and  arranged  the  whole  in  chronological  order.  This  precious 
collection  has  since  been  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  M.  du 
Sommerard  for  200,000  fr.,  and  the  hotel  for  300,000  fr.,  by 
government,  who  have  made  additions,  and  formed  it  into  a 
public  museum  of  national  antiquities.  (1)  The  Gothic  turrets 
and  richly  ornamented  lucarne  windows  are  the  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  exterior  of  this  remarkable  building,  whidi  en- 
closes three  courts  and  a  garden.  On  the  ground-floor  are 
five  saloons,  filled  with  curious  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory, 
ancient  furniture  of  splendid  workmanship,  paintings  of  the 
middle  ages,  religious  ornaments,  stained  glass,  Flemish  ta- 
pestry, fragments  of  sculpture,  and  plaster  moulds  of  monu- 
ments of  those  times  and  of  the  Renaissance.  Three  rooms 
more  will  shortly  be  opened  to  the  public.  The  entrance- 
room  is  filled  with  plaster  casts  of  remarkable  pieces  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  bas-reliefs  and  architectural  ornaments.  The 
second  room  is  chiefly  devoted  to  sculpture  and  carvings  in 
wood.  Here  wifi  be  seen  bas-reliefs  and  costly  furniture 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  exquisitely  carved;  a  Virgin 
adored  by  angels  in  mosaic,  and  some  Flemish  tapestry.  In 
'  the  third  room  is  a  most  splendid  press  from  the  vestiary  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Paul  de  Leon  in  Britanny,  some  valuable 
painted  triptychs;  and  a  very  curious  alto-rilievo,  marked 
No.  209,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  fourth 
room  contains  beautifiil  Arras  carpets,  representing  the  history 
of  Bathsheba;  the  personages  are  in  the  costume  of  the  16th 
century ;  in  the  5th,  three  models  in  plaster  of  facades  proposed 
for  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  the  smallest  of  which  is  in  course 
of  execution.  The  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  story  is  also 
hung  with  old  tapestry,  which  unfortunately  is  not  seen  to 
advantage,  owing  to  the  small  elevation  of  the  ceiling.     The 

(1)  An  essay  1^  M.  du  Sommerard,  on  the  hotel  and  its  con- 
tents, embodying  much  rare  ai^d  learned  information  oh  the  an- 
tiquities of  France,  comprised  within  the  period  known  as  "  la 
Renaissance,"  price  5  fr.,  as  also  "  Notice  sur  THdlel  de  Cluny," 
"Will  afford  much  gratiflcation  to  the  antiquarian  traveller.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  the  Museum  has  been  published,  and  Is 
to  be  had  on  the  spot,  price  i  fr.  5o  c. 
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wp^T  story  commences  with  a  gallery  containing  a  collection 
of  arms  and  armour  of  dififerent  descriptions,  powder-horns, 
tools,  locks,  &c.  There  are  also  some  elaborately  carved  ca- 
binets here,  and  the  stained  glass  in  the  windows  of  this  and 
the  following  rooms  is  worthy  of  attention.  Next  follow  four 
saloons,  in  the  first  of  which  is  a  curious  bed,  and  a  glass  case 
containing  some  beautifully  preserved  breviaries,  prayer-books, 
and  manuscripts,  with  miniatures,  besides  rare  furniture  and 
precious  specimens  of  carving  in  ivory.  The  second,  named 
after  M.  du  Sommerard,  and  containing  his  bust,  is  remark- 
able for  an  ahnost  complete  collection  of  furniture  in  ebony, 
curiously  carved  and  inlaid ;  here  also  is  a  good  collection  of 
pictures  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Two  curious  distaffs 
and  an  old  ivory  comb,  under  a  glass  cover,  will  be  re- 
marked. The  third  saloon,  called  Chambre  de  la  Reine  Blan- 
che, besides  other  objects  of  great  rarity,  contains  a  colossal 
chimney-piece  with  ancient  bas-reliefs,  several  large  copper 
shields  painted  in  enamel  by  Pierre  Gourtois  (1559),  and  some 
excellent  carvings  in  ivory;  of  these,  two  caskets,  the  fii"st 
adorned  with  51  scriptural  subjects,  the  other  with  37  small 
statues.  A  series  of  minute  statues  of  the  kings  of  France,  in 
wood,  is  contained  in  a  glass  case.  In  the  4th  are  valuable 
specimens  of  enamel,  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  mirrors,  &c.  Re- 
turning to  the  first  room,  another  will  be  found  to  the  left, 
containing  cuiious  furniture,  oil-paintings,  and  marble  bas^ 
reliefs.  This  leads  to  the  chapel,  an  extraordinary  monument. 
The  ceiling  is  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  round  pillar,  from 
which  the  ribs  extend  along  the  vault,  and  terminate  on 
brackets  against  the  walls.  The  vault  is  loaded  with  tracery. 
The  chapel  receives  light  from  two  simple  pointed  windows 
flanking  a  recess,  in  which  are  three  double  windows  with  tra- 
cery. Here  are  sacred  utensils,  crosses,  &c.,  a  remarkable 
reading-desk  and  an  altar-piece,  carved  in  three  compartments, 
representing  the  Resurrection,  Abraham  and  Melchisedech,  and 
the  Last  Supper.  From  the  chapel  a  winding  staircase  of  sin- 
gular workmanship  descends  into  a  lower  room,  or  vestibule, 
communicating  on  one  side  with  .the  garden,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  court  leading  to  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  This  vesti- 
bule is  nearly  of  the  same  design  as  the  chapel,  only  plainer 
and  less  lofty.  It  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  ancient 
sculpture.  The  lucarne  windows  on  the  garden  side  deserve 
particular  attention.  Crossing  the  court,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  visitor  descends  into  the  remains  of  tlie 

Palais  des  Thermes,  once  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Ju- 
lian and  the  Roman  government  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the 
kings  of  the  first  and  second  races.    A  palace  existed  here  long 
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previous  to  the  femperor  Julian,  and  is  mentioned  by  AmmilH 
nus  Marcellinus,  in  360,  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours.     A  deed  at 
1138  styles  it  by  the  name  it  still  bears,  and  recent  discoveries 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  formed  part  of  the  residence  of 
the  emperors.     It  was  bounded,  towards  the  east,  by  a  Roman 
road,  now  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  which,  at  the  river  side,  w^as 
guarded  by  a  strong  tower.    The  garden  of  the  palace  extended 
on  the  west  as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  which 
Was  built  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  enclosure,  and  & 
straight  line,  running  from  the  abbey  to  the  river,   deter- 
mined the  western  boundary  of  the  garden,  which  was  also 
terminated  by  a  tower.    On  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  Pan- 
theon now  stands,  near  the  Place  St.  Michel,  was  an  amjjhi- 
theatre.    An  aqueduct  from  Rungis,  two  leagues  beyoUd  Arcueil 
fat  the  latter  place  two  arches  are  still  standing),  has  b^n 
traced  under  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  and  ^^as  originally  built, 
it  is  supposed,  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  residence.    The  only- 
perfect  part  of  this  palace  remaining  is  a  hall,  presenting  twd 
contiguous  parallelograms,  the  largest  62  feet  in  length,  by  42 
in  breadth,  and  the  smallest  30  feet  by  10.    The  vault  which 
covers  this  hall  is  about  50  feet  from  the  ground;  it  is  substan- 
tially built,  and  above,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  a  thick  bed 
of  mould,  cultivated  as  a  garden,  and  planted  with  trees.     In 
the  wall  to  the  right  is  a  large  rectangular  recess,  in  which,  as 
Well  as  in  the  otlier  arcades,  holes  are  pierced,  leading  to  the 
presumption  that  they  served  for  the  introduction  of  Water- 
pipes  to  the  baths.    The  masonry  of  this  hall  is  composed  of 
alternate  rows  of  squared  stones  and  bricks,  covered  in  some 
places  with  a  coat  of  stucco  four  or  five  inches  thick.'   Beneath 
it  are  vaulted  passages,  evidently  constructed  fbr  the  emission 
of  the  water  from  the  baths  above.    The  thickness  of  the  tvalls 
is  surprising.    Visitors  cannot  enter  these  passages  without  a 
guide,  who  receives  a  small  gratuity.    They  extend  under  the 
heighl)ouring  houses;  and,  from  north  to  south,  under  the  hall, 
hms  the  aqueduct,  about  two  feet  wide  and  one  and  a  half 
deep,  lined  with  cement.    Another  adjoining  hall  many  still  be 
traced  to  the  west,  and  part  of  a  third  in  a  house  to  the  soutli. 
The  subterranean  apartment,  where  the  stoves  for  heating  the 
baths  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed,  is  seen  near  the  street, 
two  narrow  staircases  in  good  preservation  leading  to  it ; 
behind  it  a  Well-vaulted  seWer  carried  off  the  water  to  the 
river.    This  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  had  long  been 
used  as  a  workshop,  and,  after  passing  through  various  hands, 
was  purchased  by  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  an  opening 
made  to  connect  it  with  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.     The  still  Exist- 
ing hall  is  how  filled  witJi  the  relics  of  tloman  sculpture  dug 
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t^  in  Pari&.  The  space  once  occupied  by  the  adjoining  hall 
now  contltiiis  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  lately  discovered  in 
the  rue  St;  Jacques.  The  Mus^e  des  Tkermes  et  de  VHdtel  de 
Cluny,  as  it  now  is  cailed,  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays 
from  1 2  to  4  ;  strangers  with  passports  are  admitted  at  the  same 
hours  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Sa- 
turdays are  reserved  for  students,  from  lo  to  4.  The  visitor 
is  recoHMnended  not  to  neglect  visiting  this  unique  collection. 

Close  to  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  at  No.  10,  is  the  Grand  Orient, 
the  central  lodge  of  the  Freemasons  of  France.  ( See  p.  141.) 

Behind  the  Sorbonne,  were  the  remains  of  the  church  of  St. 
Benoit,  on  the  "place"  of  that  name.  A  temple  of  Bacchus  existed 
there  before.  The  architect  Claude  Perrault  was  buried  in  this 
church,  which  was  sold  and  demolished  in  1791. 

In  the  rue  du  Foin,  at  No.  18,  is  a  house  called,  like  many 
Others  in  Paris,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  the  H6tel  de 
la  Reine  Blanche,  It  is  however  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIIL, 
but  ccmtains  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At  the  opposite  corner 
bf  the  rue  Boutebrie  is  the  ancient  ColMge  de  MaUre  Gervais, 
founded  in  1370,  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  infantry. 

The  rue  Boutebrie  leads  through  the  rue  des  Pretres  to 

St.  SfeVERii^,  second  district  church  of  the  eleventh  arroh- 
diSsement. — From  an  early  period  there  existed  on  this  spot  an 
oratorv  and  cells,  where  St.  Severin,  a  hermit,  conferred  the 
ihonastic  habit  upon  St.  Cloud.  He  died  in  530.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  Normans  destroyed  the  monastery.  The  church 
became  parochial  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Thepresent edifice  was  built  in  1 2 1  o,  enlarged  in  1 347  and  1 489, 
and  repaired  in  1084.  Its  style  is  Gothic.  Over  a  canopied 
porch,  with  retiring  arches  resting  on  clustered  columns,  and 
flanked  by  crocketed  spires,  is  a  range  of  five  pointed 
wiridoWs,  over  which  runs  a  foiled  balustrade.  A  large  se- 
micircular window  of  complicated  tracery  occupies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  nave ;  a  second  balustrade,  similar  to  the  former, 
connects  tWo  spires  flanking  the  gable.  Flying  buttresses, 
connecting  it  With  two  isolated  spires,  complete  the  front 
towards  the  south.  To  the  north  is  an  elegant  square  tower, 
cbmmunicaling  by  a  flying  buttress  with  the  gable,  and  sur- 
Inounted  by  a  singular  pyramidal  roof  of  the  1 5th  century.  The 
tympanum  of  the  porch  bears  a  modern  bas-relief 'by  Ramus, 
irepresenting  the  Virgin  and  Saviour  betVveen  two  angels  in  the 
act  of  adoration.  The  lateral  elevation  on  the  side  of  the  rue 
Sl.  Severin  is  composed  of  five  pointed  and  canopied  windows. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir,  with  double  aisle. 
The  eastern  end  is  octagonal.  The  three  compartments  of  the 
nave  ne^t  to  the  west  end  are  (tf  the  date  12  lo  ;  the  rest  of  the 
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nave  and  the  aisles,  with  the  choir,  but  not  the  apsis,  are  said 
to  be  of  the  date  1 347 ;  the  apsis  and  apsidal  chapels  are  of  1 489. 
A  singular  column  with  spiral  cablings  at  the  crown  of  the  apsis 
is  worthy  of  notice.     The  mouldings,  of  the  date  1347,  as 
well  as  the  key-stones  of  the  vaults,  are  elaborately  woHted ; 
several  of  the  capitals  display  curious  devices,   figares    <rf 
angels,  &c.    Some  fine  stained  glass  remains  in  the  choir,  and 
in  the  sacristy,  but  that  part  of  the  church  has  been  spoilcni  by 
alterations  made  at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated  Mile,  de  Mont- 
pensier.     This  church  contains  a  few  good  pictures.     In  the 
1st  chapel  of  the  aisle  to  the  left  is  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  reliev- 
ing foundlings,  by  Ansiaux.    In  the  2d  are,  St.  Peter  healing 
the  Lame  by  Palliere ;  and  the  Death  of  Sapphira,  by  Picot. 
Close  to  the  3d  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  is 
a  bas-relief  of  1 347 ,  representing  the  Crucifixion.    In  the  5th 
is  a  fine  Gothic  altar  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ;  in  the  6th  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  in  the  7  th  a  ^lapidated  ancient 
fresco,  evidently  by  a  good  hand.    In  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Saviour,  by  Bridan.     A 
marble  group  of  a  dead  Christ  with  the  Virgin  deserves  atten- 
tion.   In  the  9th  chapel  is  an  elegant  reliquary  of  gilt  bronze, 
containing,  according  to  tradition,  a  fragment  of  the  Saviour's 
garments.    Further  on,  descending  along  the  southern  aisle, 
is  a  beautiful  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  ascribed  to  MuriUo. 
In  the  loth  is  St.  Severin  kneeling  in  prayer,  by  Pemot. 
The  1  ith  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Apostle,  has  been 
painted  in  fresco  by  M.  Flandrin,  with  passages  from  the  life  of 
that  saint.     The  12th,  dedicated  to -St.  Magdalen,  has  been 
painted  by  M.  Mourat.     In  the  13th  is  the  Apotheosis  of  St. 
Paul;  and  the  14th  is  by  M.  Signol,  representing  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Joseph.     The  15th  is  the  baptismal  chapel,  and 
is  painted  by  the  younger  Flandrin,  with  the  Preaching  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 

From  this  church  the  visitor  should  proceed  to  the  rue  de  la 
Vieille  Bouclerie,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rue  de  la  Harpe.  At 
the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts  and  the  first-mentioned 
street,  there  formerly  was  a  fountain  surmounted  by  an  ill- 
formed  head,  built  in  commemoration  of  the  treachery  of  Peri- 
net  le  Clerc,  the  son  of  one  of  the  fichevins  of  Paris,  who 
opened  the  gate  of  St.  Germain  to  the  forces  of  the  Bourguignons 
in  1418,  in  conscience  of  which  the  Count  of  Armagnac  was 
slain,  and  King  Charles  VI.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  aggressors. 

The  rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts  leads  to  the  rue  HautefeuiUe, 
where  Nos.  5,  9,  13,  and  21  are  remarkable  for  their  old  tur- 
rets.    At  No.  30  was  a  convent  of  Praemonstratensian  monks. 

In  the  rue  de  Tficole  de  Medecine,  No.  5,  is  the  Ecole  Nor 
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tionale  Gratmte  de  Dessin,  established  in  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatre of  surgery,  and  founded,  in  1767,  by  M.  Bachelier. 
The  court  is  in  the  Ionic  style,  and  over  the  arched  gateway 
are  caryatides  in  bas-relief  of  good  execution.  (See  p.  115.) 
At  No.  15,  is  the 

M usifiE  DuPUYTREN. — It  is  ouly  within  a  few  years,  and  since 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  whose  name  it  bears,  that 
the  medical  school  of  Paris  coidd  boast  of  a  pathological  col- 
lection. Dupuytren  left  200,000  fr.  for  the  establishment  of  a 
professorship  of  pathological  anatomy.  At  the  suggestion  of 
M.  Orfila,  dean  of  the  faculty,  the  council  of  the  university 
then  granted  a  sum  towards  founding  a  museum  of  morbid 
anatomy.  The  refectory  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Corde- 
liers was  purchased  and  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  front 
is  Gothic,  with  an  engaged  octagonal  turret  flanking  the  gable. 
The  principal  porch  has  a  fluted  elliptical  arch.  Next  to  it  is 
a  smaller  entrance,  adorned  with  crocketed  spires.  In  the  vesti- 
bule is  a  bust  of  Dupuytren.  The  hall  is  lofty  and  spacious ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  marble  bust  of  Pare,  by  David,  and  all  around 
are  glass  cases  in  which  the  numerous  specimens  of  diseased 
structures  are  placed.  Admittance  is  readily  obtained  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee  to  the  porter.  The  unprofessional  vi- 
sitor must  expect  to  find  here  many  disgusting  objects.  For 
further  particulars  see  p.  150. 

To  the  west  in  the  same  street  is  the 
ficoLE  DE  MifiDECiNE,  the  Seat  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in 
the  Academy  of  Paris. — ^Medical  schools  were  first  established 
in  Paris  in  1469;  and,  in  1472-7,  buildings  for  that  purpose 
were  erected  in  the  rue  de  la  Bucherie.  In  1618,  an  amphi- 
theatre for  anatomical  demonstrations  was  built ;  but,  in  1776, 
the  faculty  removed  to  an  edifice  in  the  rue  St.  Jean  de  Beau- 
vais,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Faculty  of  Law.  On  the  union 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  with  the  school  of  surgery,  they 
removed  to  the  new  school  of  the  latter,  the  present  edifice. 
The  first  stone  of  this  building,  after  the  designs  of  Gondouin, 
was  laid  by  Louis  XV.,  in  1769,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Col- 
lege deBourgogne;  it  was  inaugurated  in  1776,  and  is  a  speci- 
men of  elegant  architecture.  The  front  towards  the  street  is 
198  feet  in  length  ;  the  lateral  wings  are  connected  by  a  por- 
tico formed  of  a  double  range  of  cx)upled  Ionic  columns,  inter- 
rupted by  an  arched  entrance  leading  into  a  rectangular  court, 
and  surmounted  by  a  bas-relief  representing  Louis  XV.,  accom 
panied  by  Wisdom  and  Beneficence,  granting  privileges  t<?t  te 
School  of  Surgery,  and  the  Genius  of  the  Arts  presentmg  to 
the  king  a  plan  of  the  building.  The  court  is  66  feet  by  96. 
Atth$  bottom  is  a  portico  of  ^ix  Goriotbion  columns,  of  large 
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proportions,  resting  on  steps,  ancl  surmounted  i>y  ^  pedisuEvt. 

The  bas-relief  of  the  tympanum  represents  Theory  a^d   prac- 
tice joining  hands  on  an  altar.    The  inner  frieze  of  this  portioq 
bears  medallions  with  the  portraits  in  bas-relief  of  Pitard,  fie 
la  Peyronnie,  Pare,  Marechal,  and  Petit.     The  amphitheatre,  to 
which  it  leads,  will  contain  1 ,400  students.    It  is  a  hemicycle, 
lit  by  a  skylight,  and  contains  a  monochrome  fresco  by  Gibe- 
Jin,  dated^j77  5,  illustrative  of  the  utility  of  the  Medical  Science. 
For  a  list  of  lectures  delivered  hei-e,  all  of  which  are  gratuitouSj^ 
seepage  145.     The  hours,  &c.,  which  vary,  may  be  learned 
on  application  at  the  porter's  lodge,  or  from  the  printed  lists 
affiled,  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  session,  to  the  doors 
of  the  lecture-rooms.     The  external  portico  leads  to  the  gran4 
staircase  on  the  left.     Beside  it  is  a  plaster  statue  of  Breschet 
counting  the  pulsations  of  a  youth,  by  David  d' Angers.     On 
ascending  the  staiicase,  a  door  to  the  left  leads  to  the  library, 
a  large  room,  with  a  circular  skylight,  containing  30,ooo  vo- 
lumes, and  open  daily  to  students  from  11  to  3,  s^d  to  stran- 
gers by  permission  to  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau.    It  is  closed 
from  Aug.  15  to  Nov.  15.    A  door  opposite  to  the  staircase 
leads  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  professional  visitor.    The  first  is  a  rectangular  saloon 
with  an  arched  ceiling,  lit  by  skylight^,  and  occupying  the 
whole  length  of  the  attic  over  the  portico.     A  gallery  runni|ig 
round  it  is  ascended  by  a  winding  staircase  in  the  centre.    The 
middle  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  two  rectangular  railings, 
containing  skeletons  of  the  larger  animals,  such  as  lions,  la- 
mas, &c.    Beginning  from  the  right  below,  the  first  object  that 
calls  attention  is  an  extraordinary  series  of  the  acoustic  organs 
of  small  manunalia  in  two  gilt  frames.    This  work  of  patiei^oe 
is  due  to  the  donor,  M.  Hyrtl,  of  Vienna.   Next  is  the  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  system,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  practised 
hand  of  M.  Denonvilliers.    A  detailed  exposition  of  the  5th  pair 
of  nerves  in  the  human  head  is  truly  astonishing  for  its  exe- 
cution.   Next  comes  the  muscular  syste^l  of  mammifera,  the 
osteology  of  reptiles  and  birds ;  a  valuable  series  of  phrenolo- 
gical specimens,  mostly  consisting  of  the  heads  of  criminals, 
among  which,  that  of  Fieschi,  in  a  case  next  to  the  clock,  dis- 
playing the  fracture  he  received  from  his  own  infernal  ma- 
chine ,    The  osteology  of  the  human  skull  is  ingeniously  exposec} 
by  a  fX)mbination  of  springs  holding  asunder  the  sutures,  which 
may  be  reconjoined  at  will.    Next  is  a  series  of  angiologicat 
specimens,  injected.    The  general  classification  is  recording  t^ 
the  system  of  Mandl.    In  the  gallery  above  is  a  series  of  ep^- 
bryology,  &c.   The  eye,  the  organs  qf  taste  and  smelL  fplipy 
in  §ucpession.    Next  come  the  digestive  organs,  e|:e^)i^  y^ 
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thp  abdomens  of  various  animals.  The  specimens  of  the  lym- 
phatic syslem  are  injected  with  mercury.  This  part  of  the 
Museum  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Florence,  due  to 
the  labours  of  the  immortal  Mascagni.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  exposed  next  in  specimens  of  vaiious  animals,  and 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body  by  regions.  Among  the  skeletons  of  insects, 
that  of  the  Scaraboeus  Melolonthaj  consisting  of  77  pieces,  i^ 
remarkable.  A  marble  statue  of  Guvier  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  The  greatest  praise  is  due  to  M.  Orfila  for  hi^ 
exertions  in  forming  and  enriching  this  museum.  In  the  se- 
cond room  is  a  collection  of  anatomical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, filling  6  presses,  among  which,  in  one  next  to  the  win- 
dow, is  the  case  of  instruments  used  for  the  autopsy  of  Napoleon. 
In  the  third  room,  among  other  anatomical  specimens,  will  be 
seen,  under  a  glass  bell,  the  model  in  wax  of  the  dwarf  Bebe, 
20  inches  high,  born  in  the  Vosges,  and  attached  to  the  service 
of  Stanislas,  King  of  Poland ;  he  died  in  1764,  aged  nearly  26 
years ;  also  the  organs  of  hearing,  as  magnitled  through  a  mi? 
croscope.  In  the  fourth  room  is  a  collection  of  substances 
belonging  to  the  materia  medica,  and  mineralogy.  The  fifth 
contains  a  cabinet  of  instruments  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
another  room  will  shortly  be  opened,  to  receive  the  speci- 
mens not  yet  classified.  This  museum  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  from  1  to  3 ;  but  students  and 
foreigners  are  admitted  daily,  on  obtaining  an  order  fnmi  a 
professor,  for  which  application  is  made  at  the  porter's  lodge. 
.It  is  closed  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1 .  The  rest  of  the  building 
contains  rooms  for  demonstration,  a  council-chamber,  &c.  A 
statue  of  Gay-Lussac,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  is  Portly  to 
he  placed  here. 

Opposite  is  the 

HoFiTAL  Glimique  DE  LA  FACLLTjfi  DE  MEDECINE,  a  handsome 
building,  fronted  by  a  portico  of  four  fluted  Doric  columns 
without  bases  or  phntiis,  surmounted  by  an  entablature.  It 
has  been  founded  on  the  site  of  the  cloister  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
contains  about  120  beds.  The  hospital  forms  a  square,  with 
a  garden  in  the  centre.  The  public  is  admitted  on  Thursdays 
and  Fridays,  fr(»n  11- to  12.    (Seep.  157.) 

At  No.  20,  rue  de  Tfecole  de  Medecine,  in  a  back  room, 
Charlotte  Corday  stabbed  Marat,  while  in  a  bath,  on  the  13th 
July,  1793.  At  No.  26  is  a  fountain,  consisting  of  a  niche 
surmounted  by  a  pediment ;  and  turrets  will  be  observed  at  the 
corner  of  the  rue  du  Paon,  and  22,  rue  de  Fficole  de  Mede- 
cine. The  latter  street  leads  into  the  rue  de  FAncienne  Gome- 
die,  so  called  from  the  Theatre  Francois  having  been  formerly 
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located  in  it.  The  theatre  was  ahout  midway,  opposite  to  the 
Cafe  Procope,  which  was  the  resort  of  Voltaire  and  all  the 
literary  and  dramatic  celebrities  of  that  day. 

Turning  hence  at  No.  2 1  into  the  Cour  du  Commerce,  an  ob- 
scure gateway  nearly  opposite  leads  to  the  Cour  de  Rohan,  and 
thence  to  the  rue  du  Battoir.  At  the  corner  of  this  and  of  the 
rue  Mignon,  the  visitor  will  remark  the  sculptured  front  of  the 
ancient  College  Mignon,  afterwards  Granamont,  founded  in 
1343  by  Jean  Mignon,  Archdeacon  of  Blois.  It  became  na- 
tional property  in  1790,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Archives  of 
the  Royal  Treasury  in  1820.  It  is  now  a  printing  office. 
The  rue  de  Tfiperon  and  rue  des  Grands  Augustins  lead  to  the 
March^  des  Augustins,  or  a  la  Volaille,  Quai  des  Au- 
gustins.— ^This  market  for  poultry,  also  called  La  Vallee,  was 
erected  in  1810,  upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  the  convent  of 
the  Grands  Augustins.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  contains  three 
parallel  galleries.  The  length  is  1 90  feet,  and  the  breadth  141. 
The  market  days  are  Mondays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays ;  but 
poultry,  and  game  (when  in  season),  are  sold  by  retail  daily. 


TITELHJT  ARROWDISSEMENT. 

WESTERN  PORTION. 

The  visitor  may  commence  this  extensive  and  interesting 
arrondissement  (1)  by  the 

College  National  de  France,  founded  in  1529,  by  Fran- 
cis I.,  at  the  solicitation  of  Parvi,  his  preacher,  and  the  cele- 
brated Budaeus.  Professorships  have  since  been  founded  in  it  by 
most  of  the  subsequent  sovereigns,  and,  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  400  or  500  students  regularly  attended  the 
lectures  of  this  college.  The  wars  and  contagious  disorders 
that  afflicted  Paris  at  the  close  of  that  century  drove  away  the 
scholars  and  professors ;  but  Henry  IV.  formed  the  project  of 
erecting  a  new  college,  and  had  those  of  Treguier,  Leon,  and 
Cambrai,  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  it.  This  intention, 
frustrated  by  his  death,  was  partially  carried  into  execution  by- 
Louis  XIII.;  it  was  again  suspended  till  1774,  when  the  college 
was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Chalgrin.  The-  buildings,  of  simple 
but  elegant  style,  enclose  three  courts,  the  principal  of  which, 
facing  tlie  Place  Cambrai,  is  entered  by  an  isolated  rusticated 
arch  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  pediment  and  flanked  with 
railings.    The  left  wing  contains  laboratories  for  chemistry, 

(i)  From  an  offlcial  statement  the  poor  of  this  arrondissement 
are  nearly  12,000  in  number,  and  amount  to  about  one-flfth  Qf 
the  indigent  popul^tiop  of  Paris, 
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and  lecture-rooms.  The  right  wing  gives  access  through  a  ve^ 
tibule  decorated  with  busts  of  Remusat,  Vauquelin,  Ampere. 
Sacy,  Daunon,  Portal,  Andrieux,  and  Jouffroy,  to  the  second 
court,  separated  from  the  third  by  a  portico  of  coupled  Doric 
columns.  The  latter  court  opens  by  a  railing  into  the  rue  St. 
.lacques.  There  are  two  semicircular  amphitheatres  for  lec- 
tures ;  the  one  for  chemistry  has  a  laboratory  adjoining.  In 
the  other,  for  physics,  are  two  paintings  in  oil ;  the  first,  by 
Lethiers,  represents  Francis  I.  signing  the  order  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  college;  the  other,  by  Thcvenin,  represents 
Henry  IV.  endowing  the  professorships.  In  the  oriental  leo- 
ture-room  is  a  valuable  painting,  by  Camus,  of  the  Death  qf 
Jacques  Delille.  In  the  upper  stories  are  cabinets  of  minerar 
logy  and  natural  philosophy,  and  a  library.  A  prospectus  of 
the  numerous  lectures  delivered  here  may  be  had  at  the  col- 
lege. (See  p.  111.)  Strangers  are  admitted  without  difficulty. 
Tljc  insurgents  of  June  1848  had  erected  formidable  barricades 
on  the  Place  Cambrai.  M.  Bixio,  the  representative,  was  shot 
here  through  the  body  while  attempting  to  scale  one  of  them 
at  the  head  of  a  company  of  the  line. 

At  No.  1 15,  rue  St.  Jacques,  was  the 

ficOLE  d'Administration. — Inunediately  after  the  revolution 
of  1848  the  Provisional  Government  decreed  the  establishmept 
of  this  school,  the  object  of  which  was  to  set  a  limit  to  patron- 
age and  favouritism  in  the  nomination  of  prefects  and  other 
high  functionaries,  by  obliging  the  Executive  to  select  them 
from  among  persons  educated  for  that  purpose  in  a  special 
school.  Professors  were  named  and  lectures  commenced;  buf, 
owing  to  the  important  questions  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  to  consider,  the  bill  sanctioning  the  existence  of  the  school 
was  left  to  stand  over  for  the  consideration  of  the  present  Le- 
gislative Assembly,  which  rejected  it.  The  school  was  con- 
sequently dissolved,  after  an  existence  of  about  19  months. 
The  building  was  formerly  the  College  DuplessiSy  founded  l^y 
Geoffroy  Duplessis,  secretary  of  Philippe  le  Long,  in  1322, 
under  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.  Cardinal  Richelieu  took 
this  college  under  his  special  protection,  on  account  of  the 
name  it  bore,  and  the  present  building  was  erected  by  hipa. 
After  the  first  revolution,  it  was  occupied  by  the  ficole  Nor- 
male,  now  removed  to  the  rue  d'LTlm. 

A  little  higher  up  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  at  No.  123,  is  the 

L\ctE  Loris  LE  Grand.— This  was  formerly  the  College  de 
Clermont,  founded  in  1560.  by  Guillaume  Duprat,  bishop  pf 
Clermont.  The  first  stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  by  Henry  III . , 
in  1582.  The  Jesuits  bought  it  in  1563,  and  modified  the 
institution  according  to  the  spirit  of  their  order.  This  society 
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being  expelled  from  France  in  1 594,  the  college  was  abandoned, 
and,  when  recalled  in  1604,  they  were  forbidden  to  reopen  it, 
or  to  give  instruction.  It  was  not  till  1618  that  they  obtamed 
this  indulgence,  when,  delivered  from  all  restrictions,  they 
determined  to  rebuild  their  college.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
on  the  first  of  August,  1628,  and  it  was  erected  after  the  de- 
signs of  Augustin  Guillain.  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  much 
attached  to  the  Jesuits,  having,  on  a  public  occasion,  called 
this  college  his  own,  the  society  inunediately  gave  it  tiie  name 
which  it  now  bears.  The  Jesuits  being  driven  a  second  time 
from  France  in  1763,  the  members  of  the  College  de  lisienx 
removed  into  this  building.  In  1792,  this  college,  organised 
under  a  new  form,  received  the  name  of  College  de  VEgaliU; 
in  1800,  that  of  Prt/^an^  Frangais;  in  1804,  that  of  Lyc^ 
Imperial;  in  1814,  it  resumed  its  former  name  of  College 
Loiiis  le  Grand,  In  1848  it  was  called  Lycee  Descartes.  It 
contains  a  large  library  and  a  good  collection  of  philosophical 
instruments.   (See  p.  1 1 3 .) 

The  stranger  may  now  turn  into  the  rueSoufflot,  on  his  left, 
prolonged  to  the  rue  d'Enfer.  On  entering  the  Place  du  Pan- 
theon, he  will  be  struck  with  the  stately  pile  before  him. 

The  Pantheon,  formerly  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  which 
has  three  times  changed  its  name. — Clovis,  at  the  solicitation 
of  his  queen  and  Ste.  Genevieve,  founded  near  his  palace  a 
church,  dedicated  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  To  the 
church  a  religious  community  was  afterwards  attached,  and 
in  process  of  time  the  house  became  a  celebrated  abbey.  Ste. 
Genevieve  was  buried,  in  512,  in  this  church,  which  was 
thenceforward  dedicated  to  her,  and  she  became  the. patron 
saint  of  Paris.  The  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  having  fallen  into 
ruins,  Louis  XV.  was  induced  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour  to 
erect  one  near  it  upon  a  large  and  magnificent  scale.  Designs 
presented  by  Souffiot  were  adopted,  and,  on  the  6th  September, 
1764,  the  king  laid  the  first  stone.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  defrayed  by  a  lottery.  At  the  corners,  in  front  of  the 
railing  which  surrounds  the  whole  edifice,  are  two  magnificat 
candelabra  of  cast  iron.  The  portico,  to  which  a  flight  of  1 1 
steps,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  front,  gives  access, 
presents  a  front  of  6  fluted  Corinthian  colunms,  60  feet  in 
height  by  6  in  diameter,  which,  together  with  16  internal  ones, 
support  a  triangular  pediment,  129  feet  in  breadth,  by  22  in 
height.  The  pediment  contains  a  large  composition  in  relief, 
by  David,  representing  France,  surrounded  by,  and  dispensing 
honours  to,  some  of  the  great  men  that  have  illustrated  h». 
On  her  right  hand  are  Fenelon,  Malesherbes,  Mirabeaa,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Lafayette,  Carnot,  Monge,  Manuel,  and  David, 
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the  painter.  On  her  left  are  figures  representing  soldiers  of 
the  republican  or  imperial  armies,  with  Napoleon  in  front. 
At  the  feet  of  France  are  seated  History  and  Liberty,  inscribing 
the  names  of  great  men,  and  weaving  crowns  to  reward  them. 
In  the  extreme  corners  of  the  pediment  are  figures  of  youths 
studying  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  their  predecessors.  The 
figure  of  France  is  15  feet  in  height.  On  the  frieze  beneath  it 
is  the  inscription,  in  gold  letters — 

AUX  GRANDS  HOMMES  LA  PATRIE  RECONNAISSANTE. 

During  the  Restoration  a  radiant  cross  was  introduced  into  the 
tympanum,  and  the  inscription  ran  thus  : — 

D.  0.  M.  sub  invoc.  S.  Genovefap.  Lud.  XV.  dicavit.  Lud.  XYIII. 
restituit. 

Under  the  portico  are  bas-reliefs,  representing  Genius,  Science, 
Art,  Legislation,  and  Patriotism.  The  edifice  is  cruciform; 
each  limb  of  the  cross  terminating  in  a  pediment.  The  two 
lateral  fronts  have  also  secondary  entrances  with  bronze  gates 
approached  by  steps,  which,  however,  do  not  improve  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  edifice.  A  low  Corinthian  gallery,  of 
later  construction,  is  a  most  unfortunate  addition  to  the  east- 
em  Hmb,  and  harmonizes  badly  with  the  unquestionable 
grandeur  of  the  general  design.  From  the  centre  of  the  cross 
springs  a  lofty  circular  drum,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
32  plain  Corinthian  columns  resting  on  a  stylobate.  Above 
the  entablature  rises  a  majestic  dome,  terminating  in  a  lantern, 
surrounded  by  a  gallery  and  balustrade  resting  upon  consoles. 
This  lantern  formerly  bore  a  gilded  ball  and  cross.  The  total 
height  of  the  edifice,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  dome, 
is  268  feet,  and  the  number  of  steps  up  to  the  highest  gallery 
of  the  cupola  is  475.  The  number  of  columns  in  the  interior 
is  130;  in  and  about  the  entire  edifice,  258.  The  breadth  of 
each  limb  is  105  feet.<  The  construction  of  three  stone  cupolas 
one  within  the  other,  each  independent,  is  a  curious  feature  of 
this  edifice,  highly  interesting  to  the  scientific  visitor.  The 
plan  of  the  church  approximates  to  a  Greek  cross,  302  feet  in 
length  by  255  transverse;  the  external  walls  of  the  limbs  are 
perfectly  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  frieze  and  cornice.  A 
Corinthian  colonnade  runs  all  along  the  walls  of  the  interior ; 
over  the  entablature  is  a  gallery  giving  access  to  the  semi- 
circular windows  of  the  building.  The  vaulted  cdlings  are 
richly  sculptured,  and  are  80  feet  from  the  pavement.  The 
dome,  66  feet  in. diameter  at  the  gallery,  and  rising  over  the 
centre  of  the  cross,  was  originally  sustained  within  by  arcaded 
supports,  which,  from  the  impriect  mftn^er  of  their  erection, 
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threatened,  soon  after  being  ^nisbed,  to  bring  down  the  super- 
structure ;  they  )^ere  therefore  replaced  by  solid  piles  of  ma- 
sonry. On  these  piers  are  placed  bronze  tablets  engraved  with 
the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  in  gold 
letters.    The  painting  of  the  dome  is  by  Gros,  who  received 

,  100,000  fr.  for  its  execution,  and  was  created  a  baron  on  the 
occasion  of  Charles  X.  visiting  the  church.  It  is  a  fine  compor 
sition,  extending  over  a  superficies  of  3,72 1  square  feet.  Uppi^ 
the  lower  part  are  four  groups,  connected  by  figures  of  angels 
and  other  emblems,  each  of  which  represents  a  -monarch  of 
France,  who,  by  the  lustre  of  his  reign  or  the  influence  of  hi^ 
age,  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Cloyis, 
Charlemagne,  St.  Louis,  and  Louis  XVIII.,  are  the  monarchs 
so  designated;  they  render  homage  to  Ste.  Genevieve,  who 
descends  towards  them  on  clouds.  In  the  heavenly  regions 
are  seen  Louis  XYI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XVIL,  and  >la* 
dame  Elisjsibeth.  A  glory  at  the  loftiest  point  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  Deity.    The  pendenlives  of  the  dome  are  co- 

.    vered  with  allegorical  paiptings  by  Gerard,  representing  Glory 

\  embracing  Napoleon,  France,  Justice,  and  Death.  During  i^fi 
revolution  of  1789  the  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  church  were 

!  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  relating  to  philosophical  subjects; 
in  1826,  these  were  replaced  by  attributes  of  Catholic  worship. 
Three  statues  are  placed  in  the  church,  that  of  justice  in  the 
southern  transept,  of  Clemency  in  the  northern,  and  at  the  e?L- 
tremity  opposite  the  porch  that  of  Immortality,  by  Cortot,  1 8 
feet  high,  bearing  in  her  left  hand  a  pen  to  record  magnanimous 
actions,  and  in  her  right  a  crown  of  glory  to  rpward  them.  (1) 
A  fac-simile  of  this  statue  in  bronze  will  be  placed  on  the  apeic 
of  the  lantern.  Seven  copies  of  the  frescos  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  by  M.  Baize,  are  provir 
sionally  deposited  at  the  Pantheon,  ana  are  likely  to  remam 
there  several  months  longer.  The  pavement  of  the  church  is 
formed  of  stone  and  marble  interposed ;  under  the  dome  it  is 
entirely  of  marble,  with  a  fine  circular  mosaic,  the  exact  span 
(33  feet)  of  the  upper  dome.    Underneath  the  church  is  an  jn>- 

\  mense  series  of  vaults,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  the  east  end. 

(0  This  statue  was  broken  to  pieces  hy  a  ci^nnon  shot  during 
the  attack  on  the  Pantheon,  in  the  days  of  June,  i848.  M.  CaU- 
louette,  a  pupil  of  Cortot,  has  succeeded  in  re-connectinij  the 
fragments  so  as  not  to  leave  a  trace  of  the  disaster.  The  visitor 
may  easily  judge  of  the  damage  done  to  the  edifice  during  that 
attack,  firom  the  quantity  of  new  stone  inserted  in  the  walls, 
where  balls  have  struck.  Several  columns  too  bear  similar 
traces,  and  the  b;ronze  gates  suffered  greatly,  bHt  l^^ve  j^lso  l^^n 
'  successfully  repaired. 
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Those  towards  the  east  are  lighted  froin  the  ground,  and  the  ! 
vaulted  rOofe  are  supported  by  Doric  columns.    Some  of  the  \ 
stones  of  the  vault  are  50  feet  in  length ;  the  whole  undercroft  , 
is  constructed  without  any  cement  whatever.   In  those  under  \ 
tiie  western  nave,  monuments  and  funeral'  urns  are  arranged 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  toihbsat  Pompeii.  In  | 
the  centre  are  two  concentric  circular  passages,  where  a  loud  j 
echo  repeats  the  smallest  sound.    Within  these  vaults  are  de- 
posited,  in  temporary  wooden  sarcophagi,  the  remains  of  Vol-  I 
taire  and  Kousseau,  (l)  with  a  fine  marble  statue  of  the  former  I 
by  Houdon.  Among  the  notabilities  buried  here  are  the  illus-  ! 
trious  mathematician,  Lagrange;    Bougainville,  the  circum- 
navigator; the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Winter;  Soufflot,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  diurch ;  Marshal  Lannes,  Duke  de  Montebello,  &c. 
Mirabeau  was  interred  here,  with  great  pomp,  in  1791.  The 
celebrated  apotheoses  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  took  place  the 
«ame  year.    Marat  was  buried  here ;  but  his  remains,  as  well 
ais  those  of  Mirabeau,  were  afterwards  depantheonized  by  order 
of  the  National  Government.  (2)  In  one  of  the  recesses  is  a 
model  of  the  building  in  plaster,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  24, 
With  sections,  which  will  give  the  visitor  a  clear  idea  of  the 
general  construction.    Much  has  lately  been  done  to  isolate  the 
building,  and  improve  its  situation.    The  visitor  is  strongly 
recommended  not  only  to  visit  the  vaults,  but  also  to  ascend 
the  dome ;  which,  being  the  most  elevated  building  in  the  ca- 
pital, affords  a  magnificent  \iew.    Strangers  are  readily  adr 
mitted ;  a  small  gratuity  is  expected  by  the  persons  who  show 
the  edifice.    The  Place  Cambrai,  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  the 
fue  Soufflot,  and  the  rue  St.  Jacques  were  the  most  formidable 
strongholds  of  the  insurgents  of  June  1848  on  this  side  of  the 
river.    The  troops  and  National  Guard  were  resolutely  repelled 
fbr  two  successive  days,  until  the  irresistible  power  of  artillery 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  barricades.  The  Pantheon  was 
filled  with  insurgents ;  it  was  here  they  had  their  head-quarters 
cm  this  side  of  the  river.     On  leaving  this  noble  monument, 
the  Stranger  will  find,  facing  it,  the 

(i)  Ou  the  tomb  of  Voltaire  are  the  following  inscriptions: 
**  Poete,  historien,  philosophe,  il  agrandit  Tesprit  humain ;  il 
lul  apprit  qu'il  devait  ^tre  libre." — "  11  d^fendit  Galas,  Sirven, 
de  la  Barre,  et  Monthailly."-— **  11  eombattit  les  ath^es  et  les  fa- 
natiques,  inspira  la  tolerance,  et  r^elama  les  droits  de  rhomme 
contre  la  servitude  de  la  i^odalit^."  On  the  tomb  of  Rousseau  ia 
the  following :  **  lei  repose  I'homme  de  la  nature  et  de  la  v6rit6." 

(2)  The  body  of  Marat,  after  being  taken  from  the  Pantheon, 
was  thrown  Into  a  common  sewer  in  the  rue  Montmarlre,  close 
to  irherc  now  stands  thte  Passage  du  Saumon. 
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£coLE  DE  Droit,  erected  by  Soufflot  in  177  i .  The  entrance 
is  ornamented  with  four  Ionic  columns,  crowned  by  a  pedi- 
ment, and  the  interior  of  the  building,  forming  a  circular  are, 
possesses  some  conmiodious  lecture-rooms.  The  first  establish- 
ment of  regular  schools  of  law  in  France  dates  from  13S4,  and 
the  re-organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris  took  place  in  1762, 
by  order  of  Louis  XV.  For  a  list  of  the  numerous  gratuitous 
lectures  delivered  here,  see  page  110,  the  hours,  &c.,  of  which 
varying,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  printed  lists  affixed  to 
the  doors  of  the  lecture-rooms.  Here  is  also  a  public  library 
of  8,000  volumes,  open  daily  from  lo  to  3.  Vacation  from 
Sept.  1  to  Oct.  31. 

The  new  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  an 
exact  copy  of  the  preceding  one,  contains  the  McUrie  and  Jus- 
tice dePaix  of  the  12th  arrondissement. 

The  northern  side  of  the  Place  is  occupied  by  two  new  build- 
ings. The  first  and  western  one  is  the  handsome  front  of  the 
ColUge  Ste.  Barhe,  (see  p.  1 13,)  which  stretches  to  the  rue  de 
Reims  behind,  of  which  it  occupies  a  whole  side.  This  college, 
founded  in  1730,  by  Jean  Hubert,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
dissolved  in  1798  for  want  of  funds,  when  some  of  its  former 
pupils  joined  in  partnership  to  support  it.  Their  efforts  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  having  annexed  to  it  the  buildings  of  the  ColUge 
des  Chollets,  founded  in  1283,  and  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
College  de  Montaigu,  founded  in  1314,  the  new  buildings 
were  conmienced  in  1 84 1 .  The  small  gabled  building  west  of 
it  is  an  entrance  to  a  new  hall  for  examinations  lately  added  to 
the  Lycde  Louis  le  Grand.    The  building  east  of  it  is  the 

BiBLiOTHliQUE  Ste.  GeneviI:ve,  presenting  a  front  of  19 
arched  windows,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  remaining  buildings 
of  the  College  de  Montaigu . — When  Cardinal  de  LarochefoucauM 
established  in  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  1624,  the  regular 
canons  of  St.  Vincent  de  Senlis,  the  conmiunity  had  no  library. 
Shortly  after  the  Fathers  Froiiteau  and  Lallemant  formed  a  col- 
lection of  about  10,000  volumes,  which  was  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  Father  Dumoulinet,  who  purchased  several  collec- 
tions, including  that  of  the  learned  Pierese.  In  1710,  Letellier, 
archbishop  of  Reims,  bequeathed  his  valuable  collection  to  the 
abbey.  The  walls  of  the  new  edifice  that  has  been  expressly  erect- 
ed for  this  library  are  externally  covered  with  the  names  of  ce- 
lebrated writers  of  all  nations  and  periods.  The  monogram 
S  G  is  engraved  on  discs  along  the  walls.  The  entrance  is  by 
a  vestibule,  the  ceiling  of  which  rests  upon  iron  arches  sup- 
ported by  Doric  pilasters.  The  ground-floor  to  the  left  of  the 
vestibule  is  divided  into  7  long  galleries  fitted  up  with  book- 
cases; that  on  the  opposite  side  contains  a  single  hall  partly 
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bisected  by  a  partition  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Here  too 
bookcases  line  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls.  An  elegant 
double  staircase  of  five  branches  leads  to  the  landing-place  of 
the  upper  story.  On  the  wall  opposite  is  a  copy,  by  Baize, 
of  the  School  of  Athens,  the  original  of  which,  painted  by 
Raphael,  exists  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  place  for  this 
colossal  picture  is  not  happily  chosen,  as  it  cannot  be  viewed 
from  a  sufficient  distance.  Flanking  it  are  two  medallions  in 
grisaille  representing  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts.  On  the  op- 
posite wall  two  medallions  more  will  soon  be  painted.  The 
staircase  is  painted  in  the  byzantine  style,  and  the  monogram 
S  G  is  frequently  repeated  throughout  the  building.  The 
ceiling  of  the  staircase  is  painted  in  ultra-marine  and  inter- 
spersed with  stars.  The  well-sculptured  parapet  of  the  stair- 
case deserves  attention.  A  door  flanked  by  two  bow-windows 
with  iron  frames,  and  surmounted  by  a  third,  ushers  the  visitor 
into  the  public  reading-hall.  Here  he  will  be  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  happy  effect  of  the  application  of  iron  to 
architectural  purposes.  Stone  pedestals,  placed  in  a  line  bisect- 
ing the  hall  which  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  edifice, 
sustain  a  series  of  graceful  iron  columns,  on  the  slender  forms 
of  which  rest  light  perforated  arches  of  the  same  metal,  support- 
ing the  double-vaulted  roof  of  the  edifice.  The  general  appear- 
ance is  strikingly  beautiful.  The  hall  is  300  feet  long  by  60  in 
breadth;  the  height  to  the  vault  is  30  feet.  Between  the 
above-mentioned  pedestals  bookcases  are  fitted  up.  Railings 
are  placed  along  the  bookcases,  which  line  the  walls  up  to 
to  the  window-sills;  a  low  gallery  runs  all  round  for  the 
convenience  of  reaching  books  on  the  upper  shelves.  Winding 
staircases  in  the  C/Orners  communicate  with  the  rooms  below. 
The  unsightly  house  that  still  masks  the  front  of  this  simple 
but  elegant  construction  is  to  be  demolished;  it  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  College  de  Montaigu,  and  has  hitherto  been 
used  as  a  provisional  reading-room  of  the  library,  which  con- 
tains upwards  of  200,000  volumes  and  3000  manuscripts. 
The  reading-room  is  open  daily  from  10  to  3,  and  from  6  to 
10  in  the  evening,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  during 
the  vacation,  from  Sept.  1  to  October  15. 

The  building  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  rue  des  Sept  Voies, 
constructed  in  the  same  style  as  the  above,  contains  the  apart- 
ments of  the  functionaries  of  the  establishment. 

In  the  contiguous  rue  des  Sept  Voies  there  existed  two  col- 
leges :  the  CotMge  Fortet,  founded  in  1391,  and  the  College 
de  Reims,  founded  in  1412.    A  few  traces  may  still  be  seen. 

Immediately  behind  the  Pantheon  is 

St.  fiiiENNE  Du  Mont,  parish  church  of  the  1 2th  arrondiss^ 
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ment. — ^This  church  was  originally  a  chapel  for  the  vassalg 
of  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  stood  within  its  walls; 
but  after  the  city  walls  had  been  extended  by  Philip  Augustus, 
it  was  made  parochial.  The  abbot  was  so  jealous  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  that  the  entrance  to  this  church 
still  continued  to  be  through  that  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  re- 
mained so  till  the  17th  century.  The  original  date  of  the 
building  is  said  to  be  1 121 ;  but  no  vestiges  of  this  early  erec- 
tion are  to  be  found.  On  being  made  parochial  in  1222  it  was 
enlarged,  and  the  curious  square  tower  and  circular  turret  are 
probably  of  that  date;  these  have  been  restored  by  M.  Godde. 
The  church  was  much  enlai'ged  in  1491 ,  and  the  choir  increased 
itt  length  in  1 5 17 .  In  1 537 ,  both  choir  and  nave  were  nearly 
rebuilt,  and,  ih  1605,  some  adjoining  charniers,  now  used 
for  the  catechumens*  rooms,  were  added.  The  first  stone  of 
ttie  portal  was  laid  in  1610  by  Queen  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
and  a  tablet  over  the  church-door  remained  till  the  revolution 
of  1789,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect.  Iii  1624  the 
upper  story  of  the  tower  was  built ;  the  church  was  finally  de- 
dicated, and  a  new  high  altar  raised,  in  1626.  The  oldest 
portions  of  the  existing  edifice  are  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower 
dnd  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir,  which  are  not  later  than 
1491.  The  other  parts  are  nearly  all,  except  the  western 
fi'ont,  of  the  date  1537,  which  is  a  most  singular  mixture  of 
the  Italian  and  Gothic.  Four  engaged  composite  columns, 
haying  their  flutes  intersected  by  car\'ed  bossages,  support  a 
rich  triangular  pediment  adorned  with  modillions.  The  second 
fetory  bears  a  circular  interrupted  pedhuent ;  and,  lastly,  the 
Attic  is  gabled,  and  graced  with  a  round  window,  and  an  el- 
liptical one  above  it,  with  tracery.  The  steeple  tower  is  square, 
And  flanked  at  one  of  its  angles  by  a  long  slender  circular  tur- 
ret. The  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the  church  present  a 
curious  medley  of  flying  buttresses,  gargouilles,  turrets,  and 
Spires,  some  of  them  of  no  mean  workmanship.  The  same 
incongruity  of  architectural  styles  pervades  the  interior.  The 
church  is  cruciform.  The  eastern  end  is  octagonal,  and  an 
aisle,  with  chapels  in  each  arcade,  goes  round  the  whole.  The 
principal  architectural  peculiarity  of  the  interior  is  the  great 
height  of  the  aisle,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  imposts  sup- 
porting the  vaulting-ribs  of  the  nave  And  choir.  Lofty  at- 
tached columns  with  Doric  capitals  front  the  piers  of  the  nave 
and  choir,  and  in  the  vaulting  spaces  of  the  lateral  walls,  over 
the  circular  arches  springing  from  the  central  columns,  are 
snaall  clerestory  windows.  Those  of  the  aisles  are  lofty,  some 
being  filled  with  good  stained  glass,  said  to  be  by  Pinaigrier. 
The  tracery  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choii*  is 
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peculiarly  gcxjd.  From  the  middle  of  each  column,  ail  round 
the  church,  excepting  at  the  transepts,  circular  arches  are 
thrown  jfrom  one  tb  the  other,  supporting  a  very  narrow  gal- 
lery and  balustrade,  which  encircles  the  columns  on  the  side 
of  the  aisles.  The  arches  of  the  choir  are  pointed.  The  choir 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  magnificent  and  elaborate 
screen,  consisting  of  a  low  elliptical  arch,  formerly  divided  by 
muUions  and  tracery ;  two  spiral  staircases,  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  lightness,  wind  round  the  pillars  at  the  entrance,  and  two 
Bnely-wrought  door-ways,  crowned  with  figures,  separate  the 
aisles.  The  parapets  of  the  staircases  are  particularly  remark- 
Able  for  their  rich  perforated  tracery.  Above  the  arch  are  the 
statues  of  Christ  and  of  tWo  angels  in  the  act  of  adoration.  The 
yaulting  of  the  cross  is  ornamented  with  a  pendent  key-stone 
1 2  feet  deep,  supported  by  iron  work  within,  and  most  elabo- 
rately sculptured,  as  indeed  are  almost  all  the  key-stones  both 
in  the  nave  and  chapels.  This  church  is  rich  in  pictures,  and 
other  objects  of  curiosity.  In  the  first  chapel,  to  the  right 
hand  on  entering,  is  a  beautiful  Holy  Family  in  bas-relief,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Angels,  and  that  of  the  Magi,  on  canvas ;  also 
two  statues,  one  of  Charity,  by  Laitie,  the  other  of  Hope,  by 
Brun.  The  next  contains  a  curious  picture  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, and  a  good  one  of  the  school  of  Lesueur,  representing 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  In  the  third  chapel,  marble 
slabs  contain  a  list  of  celebrated  personages  buried  in  the 
parish.  The  window  has  some  beautiful  stained  glass.  A 
Last  Judgment  is  also  to  be  noticed  here.  In  the  fourth  is  a 
turious  stained  glass  window  of  1568;  and,  in  the  fifth,  a 
Crucifixion,  with  Louis  XIII.  and  St.  Louis  introduced  at  the 
fbot  of  the  cross.  In  this  chapel  is  a  remarkable  Entombment 
of  Christ  in  stone,  surrounded  by  the  Virgin  and  six  other 
Statues  of  the  size  of  life ;  also  a  fine  picture,  by  Laval,  of 
Paul  and  Silas  before  the  magistrates  of  Philippi.  In  the  cha- 
pel of  the  Sucre  Cceur  the  Adoration  is  the  subject  of  a  good 
picture;  here  also  is  the  Death  of  St.  Louis;  and  in  this  and 
some  of  the  following  chapels  will  be  remarked  the  sacred  sub- 
jects on  glass  in  the  windows,  with  quaint  mottos  in  old 
French  verse.  In  the  7th  is  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  by  Varin 
(1627).  A  fine  painting  of  St.  Bernard  praying,  and  of  the  Jews 
collecting  manna,  occupy  the  first  chapel  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir.  On  the  wall,  between  this  chapel  and  that  of  Ste.  Ge- 
nevieve, is  an  epitaph  on  Racine,  written  by  Boileau,  and  one 
to  Pascal,  who  was  buried  in  this  church.  The  last-named 
chapel  contains  a  tomb,  supposed,  from  an  inscription  near  it, 
to  be  the  original  depository  of  the  body  of  the  Saint,  but 
which  from  its  mouldings  must  be  of  the  13th  century.    The 
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walls  are  hung  with  a  vast  number  of  votive  images,  &c.  The 
altar  is  of  white  marble,  of  fine  execution.  Near  this  chapd, 
in  the  aisle  are :  Jacob  blessing  Isaac,  St.  Stephen  Preaching, 
by  Abel  de  Pujol,  and  his  Martyrdom,  by  Lebrun,  and  next  to 
the  former,  a  large  and  fine  picture,  said  to  have  been  painted 
soon  after  1709  by  De  Troy,  representing,  according  to  report, 
Anne  of  Austria,  attended  by  the  Parlement,  imploring  Ste. 
Genevieve,  who  makes  intercession  for  the  life  of  Louis  XIII. 
Most  probably,  however,  it  is  by  Largilliere,  and  represents  the 
Genius  of  France  with  the  Parlement  interceding  with  Ste.  Ge- 
nevieve for  the  cassation  of  a  famine  which  then  raged.  In  the 
left  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  pendant  to  this  picture,  one  of  equal 
dimens'ons,  by  Largilliere,  painted  in  1696,  and  representing 
the  Provot  des  Marchands  and  the  city  officers  in  full  costume, 
with  a  great  number  of  spectators,  among  whom  are  Largil- 
liere himself  and  the  poet  Santeuil,  praying  to  Ste.  Genevieve. 
They  are  said  to  be  both  votive  pictures,  offered  by  the  City 
of  Paris,  and  are  worthy  of  a  careful  inspection.  Farther  on, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  are  some  fine  fres(H)s,  painted  by 
M.  Caminade,  namely,  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Visit  to  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
Over  the  high  altar  will  be  observed  the  reliquary  of  Ste.  Ge- 
nevieve, and  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  is  represented  in  the 
stained  glass  of  one  of  the  windows,  unfortunately  broken  by 
a  stray  musket  shot  during  the  insurrection  of  June.  In  the 
aisle  are  two  paintings  by  Grenier;  of  passages  in  the  life  of 
Ste.  Genevieve,  and  one  by  Jouvenet,  St.  Paul  preaching.  In 
two  chapels  of  the  left  aisle  of  the  choir  are  pictures  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paule,  and  Ste.  Augustine,  crowned  with  thorns.  In 
the  1st  chapel  of  the  left  aisle  of  the  nave  next  to  the  transept, 
is  the  Plague  of  Paris,  by  Basse,  and  a  Crucifixion ;  in  the  2d, 
St.  Louis  in  prayer ;  in  the  3d,  the  Nativity,  and  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  Guardian  Angel,  after  the  manner  of  Mignard ;  and 
in  the  4th,  St.  Stephen  praying,  by  Maillot.  The  pulpit  of 
this  church,  the  work  of  Lestoccard,  after  designs  by  La- 
hire,  is  supported  by  a  figure  of  Samson,  and  ornamented 
with  beautifully-carved  statuettes ;  the  canopy  is  rich.  On  the 
festival  of  Ste.  Genevieve  pilgrimages  are  made  to  this  church, 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  Paris  for  the  ceremonies  that  take  place 
in  it.  Pascal,  Tournefort  the  botanist,  Lesueur  the  painter, 
P.  Perrault,  Lemadtre,  Racine,  Rollin,  and  the  Abbe  de  Sacy, 
were  interred  here.  This  church,  from  the  rich  effect  produced 
by  its  architecture,  its  pictures,  and  its  other  ornaments,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  capital.  The  interior  is  a 
favourite  subject  with  French  artists,  the  general  effect  being, 
in  spite  of  all  incongruities  of  architecture,  strikingly  fine. 
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The  Lyci^  Napoleon  is  estaWished  in  part  of  the  church 
and  other  buildings  of  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  founded 
in  the  year  508  by  Clovis  and  his  queen  Clotilde.  The  former 
was  buried  here  in  51 1 .  Up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
1780  the  tomb  of  this  king  existed  in  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, but  was  evidently  of  more  recent  construction.  This 
tomb  was  transported  in  1816  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  The 
first  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  was  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  857. 
Under  the  reign  of  Louis  VII.  the  abbey  was  re-organized,  on 
account  of  a  quarrel  which  arose  about  a  carpet  which  the 
canons  had  caused  to  be  spread  before  the  door  of  the  abbey 
for  the  convenience  of  Pope  Eugene  III.,  who  had  come  to  Paris 
in  1 145,  having  been  driven  away  from  Rome.  The  familiars 
of  the  Pope  claimed  the  carpet  as  their  own,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Pope  had  sat  upon  it.  The  servants  of  the  abbey 
would  not  allow  the  claim;  high  words  ensued,  followed  by 
blows,  and  the  carpet  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  fray.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  scandalous  occurrence,  a  new  abbot  was  named, 
and  12  new  canons  transferred  to  this  abbey  from  that  of  St. 
Victor.  The  abbey  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1177,  and 
a  school  established  in  it.  The  church  occupied  the  site  of  the 
rue  Clovis.  Little  remains  now  of  the  old  abbey  except  the 
western  wing  and  a  tower  enclosed  by  the  modern  building  of 
the  lyceum.  The  former  is  of  the  14th  century,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  of  the  1 5th,  and  the  side  towards  the  rue 
Clovis  (so  called  because  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  his  reign)  was  erected  as  late  as  1825. 
The  apartments  still  existing  contain  several  objects  of  curio- 
sity, such  as  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  France, 
from  Philippe  le  Hardi  to  Louis  XV.,  and  also  one  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  This  lyceum  was  called  College  de  Henri  IV. 
in  1814,  but  has  now  resumed  the  name  it  received  in  1802. 
The  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  were  educated  at  this  college.  ( See 
p.  1 13.)    In  the  first  court  is  a  bust  of  Casimir  Delavigne. 

In  the  rue  de  la  VieiUe  Estrapade,  at  No.  16,  the  visitor  will 
find  the  entrance  to  a  reservoir  receiving  water  from  the 
artesian  well  of  Crenelle  for  the  use  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
ceau.  It  is  composed  of  two  receptacles,  each  98  feet  by  50, 
and  15  feet  deep,  containing  in  all  147,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
A  third  reservoir  is  constructed  under  it,  to  receive  the  water 
from  Arcueil.  That  from  Crenelle  is  at  the  temperature  of  61 
degrees  Fahrenheit  when  it  arrives  here. 

At  No.  45  in  Uie  rue  d*Ubn  is  the 

£coLE  Norm  ALE. — ^This  spacious  building,  occupied  since 
April  1847  by  the  establishment,  for  particulars  of  which 
see  p.  112,  is  entered  by  a  spacious  court  fronted  by  a  pro- 
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J^^ng  patlilon,  through  ^hich  the  visitor  passes  by  a  Dbric 
vestibule  into  a  large  square  court  enclosed  by  the  building. 
The  architecture  is  in  the  style  of  the  last  century.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  are  statue^  representing  Science  and  Litera- 
ture ;  ahd  on  the  brackets  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  inner 
court  are  placed  the  busts  of  the  eminent  men  formed  by 
the  ficole  Normale  since  its  institution  in  1795.  The  number 
of  pupils  is  nearly  loo,  of  all  persuasions.  Spacious  corridors 
lead  to  the  lecture-rooms,  cabinets  of  botany,  zoology,  fossils 
and  mineralogy,  natural  philosophy,  and  laboratory  of  che- 
Ihistry.  Except  the  two  latter,  ttiere  is  little  remarkable  in 
them.  The  library,  on  the  fii'st  floor,  is  a  spacious  saloon, 
containing  20,000  volumes  in  fine  oaken  bookcases,  and  lit  by 
1 1  windows.  The  Salle  de  Reception  is  somewhat  smaller, 
and  will,  it  is  said,  soon  receive  the  portraits,  in  medallions, 
of  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Hauy,  Daubenton,  Monge,  BerthoUet, 
Volney,  Bcrnardin  de  St.  Pierre,  Suard,  (Garat,  and  Laharpe, 
Who  were  the  first  professors  of  this  celebrated  school  at  the 
time  of  its  opening,  July  17,  1795.  The  chapel  is  on  the 
ground  floor  to  the  West*  it  contains  a  fine  Saviour  by  Lavergne. 
The  dormitories  occupy  the  second  story ;  the  refectories,  two 
iti  nuiiiber,  are  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  north ;  under-ground 
are  the  kitchens,  cellars,  &c.  This  establishment  may  be 
Viewed  on  Sundays  at  any  time,  and  Thursdays  after  4  o'clock. 
The  rue  des  Ursulines  will  lead  the  visitor  nearly  opposite  to 
St.  Jacques  du  Haut-Pas,  ?>52,  rue  St-Jacques,  second 
district  church  of  the  12  th  arrondissement. — On  the  site  of  this 
church  a  chapel,  dependent  on  the  hospital  du  Haut  Pas,  existed 
in  the  14th  century.  The  present  structure  was  commenced  in 
1630,  the  first  stone  being  laid  by  Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother 
of  Louis  XIII.  When  the  choir  was  built,  the  works  were  sus- 
pended, but  were  resiuned  in  1675,  by  the  munificence  of  Anne 
de  Bourbon,  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  and  terminated  in  1 684 . 
The  architecture  of  this  church  consists,  externally,  of  a 
triangular  pediraelit  supported  by  four  Doric  columns,  over  the 
principal  entrance ;  there  are  besides  two  lateral  doors.  The 
tower  is  square,  and  Doric  also.  The  plan  is  slightly  cruci- 
form, the  choir  ends  in  a  semicircle,  and  a  single  aisle  surrounds 
both  nave  and  choir.  The  right  aisle  alone  is  flanked  by  cha- 
pels ;  the  opposite  one  of  the  nave  has  none.  The  1st  chapel  in 
the  former  contains  the  font;  here  is  a  good  St.  Jerome,  by 
Hubert,  and  an  Annunciation.  In  the  2d  is  a  Holy  Family,  by 
Delanoe,  and  a  good  Virgin  and  Child  on  Wood,  of  the  1 5th 
century.  In  the  transept  is  a  fine  Entombment,  by  Degeoi^es ; 
and  against  the  piers  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir  are  two 
plaster  statues,  one  of  St.  Philip,  by  Grienewald,  the  other  St, 
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James,  by  Foyatier.  In  the  choir,  over  the  sacristy  door,  is 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  In  the  2d  chapel  of  thp  choir 
is  a  painting  representing  the  Saviour  blessing  the  world. 
Ne^t  is  the  3d  chapel,  containing  St.  Philip  preaching  to  the 
Phrygians,  by  Jacquard,  and  the  same  appealing  to  Theodo- 
sius,  by  Coutan.  In  the  4th,  is  St.  Philip  presenting  Nathaniel 
to  Jesus,  by  Holfeld,  and  the  Miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
by  Ghampmartin.  The  5th  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  of  elliptical 
form,  with  a  fine  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  a  Visitation 
and  an  Annunciation,  both  by  Bouterweck,  and  four  small 
paintings  by  Barret ;  St.  Joseph  with  Jesus  in  his  arms,  St. 
Louis,  St.  James,  and  St.  Catherine.  A  well-executed  paint- 
ipg  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Mme.  Sonnnes- 
son,  will  also  be  remarked.  In  the  Gth  are,  Jesus  Christ  ap^ 
pearing  to'St.  James,  by  Goyet,  and  liis  Calling  of  St.  Jame^ 
and  Judas,  by  Lestang.  In  the  7 this  the  Lapidation  of  St. 
James,  and  St.  James  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  Jonquieres. 
In  the  8th  is  St.  Magloire,  by  Goyet.  The  9th  is  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter,  with  some  excellent  paintings ;  Jesus  healing  the 
step-mother  of  St.  Peter,  by  Calvaert :  Religion,  Hope,  Faith, 
and  Charity,  in  four  tableaux,  by  Lesueur,  a  St.  Peter,  by  Re*- 
tout  (1728),  and  a  Smite  ParvuloSf  by  Gerard.  In  the  loth 
is  Ste.  Genevieve  by  Corbillet.  In  the  five  Saxon  windows  of 
the  apsis  are  the  figures  of  saints  in  modem  stained  glass.  Cas- 
sini,  the  astronomer,  ^as  buried  here,  and  the  learned  La  Hire 
Cochin,  rector  of  the  parish,  and  founder  of  the  hospital,  &c. 
Next  door  to  this  church  is  the 

Institution  Nationale  des  Sourds-Muets. — ^For  this  insti- 
tution France  is  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  I'fipee,  who, 
without  patronage,  and  with  a  fortmie  not  exceeding  £500  a- 
year,  undertook  to  maintain  and  bring  up  at  his  own  expense 
more  than  40  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  to 
read  and  write,  to  comprehend  all  the  difficulties  of  grammar, 
and  to  reduce  the  most  abstract  metaphysical  ideas  to  writing. 
The  Abbe  de  I'fipee  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.  on  his  visit  to  the  French  capital  in  1777 .  His 
sister,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  soon  after  visited  the  school, 
§nd  the  institution  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  by  Govern- 
ment to  a  convent  of  Celestins,  which  had  been  suppressed. 
This,  however,  was  not  carriedj  into  effect  till  1785.  The  Abbe 
de  rfipee,  dying  in  1790,  was  succeeded  by  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
who  improved  the  system  of  instruction.  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789  this  institution  was  transferred  to  the  buildings 
of  the  Seminaire  de  St.  Magloire,  rue  St.  Jacques,  where  it  still 
continues.  The  number  of  gratuitous  pupils  is  80  ;  besides  10 
admitted  to  half-pensions,  and  10  to  three-quarter  pensions. 
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At  present  there  are  102  male  and  60  female  pupils.  The 
nmnber  of  boarders  is  unlimited.  To  be  admitted  gratuitously 
into  the  institution,  the  child  must  be  full  10  years  old,  and  not 
exceed  15,  and  must  present  a  certificate  from  the  authorities 
of  his  or  her  parish,  of  age,  baptism,  vaccination,  being  really 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  without  the  means  of  paying  for  educa- 
tion. The  boys  and  girls  are  in  different  schools,  where  they 
remain  six  years,  and  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  engraving,  or  some  trade.  The  terms  for  boarders 
are  900  fr.  a-year,  besides  300  fir.  paid  on  entering.  From 
90,000  fr.  to  100,000  fr.  are  annually  voted  by  the  National 
Assembly  for  the  support  of  this  institution .  The  Salle  des  Exer- 
cices  is  Doric,  and  adorned  with  the  busts  of  the  Abbes  de 
I'fipee  and  Sicard,  and  with  a  fine  picture  of  de  Tfipee,  by  the 
donor,  M.  Camus.  It  represents  the  Abbe  de  Tfipee  embracing 
the  young  Count  de  Toulouse,  at  the  moment  when  the  latter, 
who  was  deaf  and  dumb  and  had  been  educated  out  of  charity 
by  the  Abbe,  recognizes  the  house  of  his  relative,  who  haid 
wilfully  abandoned  him.  The  refectories,  dormitories,  &c., 
are  lai^e  and  airy,  and  arranged  as  in  the  institution  des  Jeu- 
nes  Aveugles.  (See  p.  382 .)  A  gai'den  is  annexed  to  the  esta- 
blishment. The  chapel  is  Doric;  behind  the  altar  is  a  re* 
markable  oil-painting  by  Vemet,  of  Christ  healing  a  deaf 
shepherd,  and  to  the  left  is  a  picture  of  good  execution  by 
Peyson,  a  deaf  and  dumb  artist,  representing  the  Abbe  de  Tfipee 
on  his  deathbed.  The  figure  seated  next  to  the  deathbed  is  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  and  the  young  man  in  the  foreground  represents 
one  Antoine  Dubois,  now  93  years  old,  and  living  in  the  esta- 
blishment, in  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  Abbe  de  Tfipee  whose 
pupil  he  was.  The  trades  taught  here  are  shoemaking,  tai- 
loring, turning,  joinery,  and  lithography.  The  days  of  admis- 
sion are  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  3  to  5. 

Nearly  opposite  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  at  No.  193,  is  the 
Convent  of  the  Sceurs  de  St.  Michel,  The  church  has  a  Doric 
facade  of  some  merit.  On  the  same  side  of  the  street  were  the 
convents  of  the  Ursulines  and  the  Feuillantines ;  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  Convent  of  the  Valde  Grdce  was  a  house  of 
English  Benedictines,  where  part  of  the  remains  of  James  II. 
was  buried,  after  bequeathing  his  head,  heart,  and  intestines  to 
the  British  CoUeges.  (1)    It  is  now  used  as  a  school. 

(0  Part  of  the  remains  of  James  II.  were  found  some  years 
ago  at  St.  Germain,  where  he  died,  and  a  handsome  tomb  was 
(Brected  over  them  in  the  church  of  that  place,  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  George  IV.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  have 
different  places  of  interment  for  different  parts  of  the  body  of 
4iptingui8hed  persops. 
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The  rue  des  Deux  figlises  leads  to  the  rue  d'Enfer,  where,  at 
No.  65,  will  be  found  the  Convent  des  Dames  Carmdlites, 
where  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  the  beautiful  mistress  of 
Louis  XIV.,  took  the  veil  in  1675,  as  Soeur  Louise  de  la  Mis4- 
ricorde.    In  the  chapel  is  a  fine  marble  monument  of  Cardinal 
Berulle,  founder  of  the  convent.     He  is  represented  kneeling  on 
a  pedestal  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.    Opposite  is  another  va- 
luable bas-relief  in  marble,  by  Barrois,  representing  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  also  a  good  bas-relief  on  the  altar.    The  best 
paintings  are  :  a  Virgin  and  Child,  Christ  bearing  the  Lamb, 
by  Guet,  and  an  Annunciation,  by  Mueller,  over  the  altar. 
Returning  to  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  the  stranger  will  find  the 
HopiTAL  MiLiTAiRE  and  Church  du  Val  de  Grace,  277, 
rue  St.  Jacques. — ^The  buildings  of  this  hospital  belonged  to  a 
convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  who  were  originally  established 
at  the  Val  Profond,  near  Bievre  le  Chatel,  three  leagues  from 
Paris,  but  removed  to  the  capital,  in  162 1,  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
consort  of  Louis  XIII.    The  commimity  were  at  first  lodged  in 
the  H6tel  du  Petit  Bourbon,  in  the  fauboui^  St.  Jacques ;  but 
a  few  years  after  they  built  a  convent,  of  which  the  queen 
laid  the  first  stone  in  1624,  contributing  about  one-half  of  the 
expense.     The  queen,  having  been  married  22  years  without 
issue,  made  vows  in  several  chapels,  8cc.,  and,  among  others, 
in  that  of  the  Val  de  Grace,  where  she  promised  to  build  a 
church,  if  her  desire  to  give  an  heir  to  the  throne  should  be 
realised.     At  length,  on  Sept.  6,  1638,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
prince,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.    After  the  death  of  Louis  XIII., 
the  queen  prepared  to  fulfil  her  vow.    On  April  1,  1645, 
Louis  XIV.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  church  with  great  pomp. 
The  elder  Mansard  furnished  the  plans,  and  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  building  for  some  time,  but,  having  lost  the 
queen's  favour,  it  was  entrusted  to  Lemercier,  and  subsequently 
to  Le  Muet  and  Leduc,  who  deteriorated  the  original  design. 
A  quadrangular  court  is  entered  by  a  railing  facing  the  street ; 
the  sides  are  adorned  with  ten  triangular  pediments  supported 
by  columns  of   irregular  Doric  design.     To  the  left  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  Baron  Larrey,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  on  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  four  bas-reliefs  of  the 
same  metal,  representing  the  battles  of  la  Beresina,  the  Pyra- 
mids, Austerlitz,  and  Somo  Sierra,  where  Larrey  distinguished 
hin^lf.     The  statue,  which  is  9  feet  high,  represents  Larrey 
resting  against  a  howitzer,  on  which  are  placed  some  of  his 
works.    In  his  right  hand  he  holds  Napoleon's  will  opened  at 
the  words  :  "  I  leave  100,000  fr.  to  the  Surgeon-in-chief  Larrey, 
the  most  virtuous  man  I  know."    Thjs  monument  i^  by  David 
d' Angers.  ][n  front  is  the  church|  with  a  dome  re^tiujg  ph  ^  Ipfty 
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drum,  strengthened  around  by  buttresses,  adorned  with  Composite 
pilasters,  and  pierced  with  sixteen  windows ;  four  campanile^, 
or  small  bell-turrets,  stand  out  from  the  gallery  on  which  the 
dome  rests.  The  front  is  ornamented  with  a  portico  of  Co- 
rinthian columns  supporting  a  pediment ;  above  is  a  range  of 
Composite  engaged  columns  bearing  a  second  pediment.  The 
entrance  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  large  and  wide  steps. 
The  plan  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross ;  in  the  nave 
the  public  used  to  attend  service,  and  in  the  other  parts  were 
chapels  for  the  nuns  of  the  convent  and  for  the  ladies  of  the 
Court.  The  intersection  of  the  cross  is  circular,  four  lofty 
arches  open  into  the  transepts.  The  nave  is  flanked  by  chapels 
communicating  with  each  other,  now  devoid  of  altars,  except 
one  in  the  na\e,  where  the  altar-piece  is  an  Ascension.  The 
decorations  of  this,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  church, 
are  Corinthian,  and  are  executed  vnXh  great  precision  ana 
boldness.  All  the  sculptures  are  by  Anguier.  In  the  spandrils 
of  the  arches  of  the  nave  are  large  figures  in  alto-rilievo,  re- 
presenting the  Christian  Virtues,  and  the  vaulting  of  the  ceiling 
presents  richly-decorated  compartments,  filled  with  figures  of 
saints.  The  pendentives  of  the  lower  dome  contain  circular 
compartments,  in  which  are  fine  alti-rilievi  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists. The  vault  of  the  dome  is  admirably  painted  on  §tone 
by  Mignard,  and  has  been  reputed  as  one  of  the  finest  frescos 
in  France.  Around  the  frieze  below  the  gallery  is  the  foUow- 
ing  inscription  :  A.  M.  1).  G.  Anna  Austrice  D.  G.  Franco- 
rum  Regina  Begnique  rectrix,  cui  suhjecit  Deus  omnes  hostes 
ut  conderet  Domum  in  nomine  suo.  The  high  altar  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  magnificent  canopy,  supported  by  six  fluted 
spiral  columns  of  grey  marble,  with  bases,  capitals,  and  foliage 
of  bronze  gilt.  Four  angels  placed  on  the  entablature  of  the 
columns  hold  censers,  and  from  palm-branches  are  suspended 
others,  with  scrolls  bearing  inscriptions.  The  whole  is  termi- 
nated by  a  globe  and  cross.  In  front  of  the  altar,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  intersection  of  the  cross,  the  lettei*s  A.  L.  (Anne- 
Louis)  arc  inlaid  in  the  pavement,  which  here,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  edifice,  is  formed  of  rich  marbles. 
The  chapels  for  the  nuns  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
building  by  iron  gratings,  and  in  that  behind  the  altar, 
which  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  a  crimson  curtain 
screened  the  superiors  of  the  convent  from  the  view  of  the 
congregation.  In  one  of  these  chapels,  formerly  the  oratory 
of  Anne  d'Autriche,  whose  bust  is  seen  on  the  ceiling  held  by 
an  Angel,  are  frescos  representing  views  from  Spain.  In  the 
northern  arm  of  the  cross  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault  where  the 
remains  of  the  abbesses  were  deposited,  qn  marble  shelyes. 
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Here  also  is  shown  a  cabinet,  where  the  hearts  of  the  Bourbon 
family  were  preserved  encased  in  silver,  a  custom  originating 
from  the  foundress  having  bequeathed  her  heart  to  this  church. 
The  remains  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
were  placed  here.  The  nuns  were  buried  underneath  the 
nave,  m  a  vault,  the  entrance  of  which  is  near  the  western 
door.  A  small  confessional,  with  a  strong  iron  grating,  opens 
into  the  church  near  the  high  altar,  from  one  of  the  passages 
b^nd.  This  was  the  confessional  used  by  Mile,  de  la  Val- 
liere,  previous  to  her  taking  the  vows ;  from  the  windows  of 
the  above-mentioned  passage  is  seen  the  building  she  occupied 
at  that  period.  During  the  revolution  of  1789  the  church  was 
converted  into  a  depot  for  the  matSriel  of  military  hospitals, 
and  thus  escaped  the  fiuy  of  the  populace.  Under  Napoleon 
the  convent  became  an  hospital  for  sddiers.  In  1826,  the 
church  was  repaired,  and  restored  to  divine  worship.  The 
associations  connected  with  this  place  are  interesting,  ^m  the 
fact  that  it  was  once  the  fashionable  convent  for  members  of 
the  nobility  of  France.  A  fine  statue  of  the  celebrated  surgeon 
Broussais,  who  is  interred  here,  stands  in  the  court  of  the  ho- 
spital. The  church  is  open  every  day,  and  the  vaults,  &c.,  are 
shown  by  a  military  attendant. 

At  No.  21,  in  the  rue  de  TArbalete,  is  the 

£coLE  DE  Pharmacie. — ^The  school  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  convent,  called  Hopital  de  Lourcine.  The  first  botanical 
garden  in  France  was  formed  in  the  grounds  of  this  convent  in 
1 580,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Padua.  There  is  a  cabinet  of  speci- 
mens of  all  kinds  of  drugs,  with  a  select  mineralogicai  collection, 
well  worthy  of  inspection ;  also  a  small  but  select  library, 
open  daily  to  the  public  from  10  to  3.  Underneath  is  the  hall 
of  meeting,  containing  some  interesting  portraits  of  French  phy- 
sicians. Strangers  may  visit  this  establishment  every  day  exc/ept 
Sunday.  (See  p.  151.)  The  botanical  garden  has  a  separate 
entrance  at  No.  9. 

In  the  rue  des  Postes,  at  No.  42,  is  the  elegant  building  cl 
the  College  Rollin,  and  at  No.  30,  the 

S^MiNAiRE  Du  St.  Esprit. — ^This  building  was  erected  in 
1769,  for  a  seminary,  which  was  suppressed  in  1792,  and 
restored  in  1815.  It  has  a  fine  bas-reUef  above  the  pediment 
of  tiie  church,  representing  a  missionary  preaching.  (See 
p.  125.)  It  contains  some  tolerable  pictures. 

Next  door  to  this  was  the  Colldge  des  Anglais^  a  seminary" 
established  by  letters  patent  granted  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1684, 
which  authonsed  Catholics,  who  could  not  be  educated  for  the 
priesthood  in  England,  to  live  in  an  ecclesiastical  community. 
The  house,  suppressed  in  1792,  is  now  let  for  secular  purposes. 
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At  No.  bf  rue  des  Irlandais,  is  the 

Collie  de8  Irlandais,  a  handsome  and  commodious  builds 
ing,  forming  Viree  side^  of  a  spacious  quadrangle  planted  with 
^^s.  On  the  ground-floor  of  the  right  wing  is  the  chapel^ 
distinguished  by  it^  simple  neatness.  It  was  buili  after  the 
designs  of  Bellanger^  in  1780,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
whose  statue  in  mar^  is  over  ihe  altar.  To  the  right  lof  th^ 
Virgin,  on  entering  the  (^apel,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
on  the  left  one  of  ^.;  Bridget,  patroness  o^  the  I^sh.  In  a 
vault  beiueath  repo^  the.  ashes  of  several  distinguished  Irish. 
Above  the  chapel  i^.the  jibrary,  containing  a  large  collection 
of  works,  principaUy  theological.  It. is  said  that  J^mes  II, 
i)equeathed  his  intesUc^  to  this  college^  but  no  monument 
remains  to  indipate  the  spot  where  they  were  deposited,  this 
institution  is  under  the  direction  of  British  catholic  subjects, 
who  exercise  their  aiitl^ority  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Minister  of  the  interior  ;  and  consists  of  an.  administrator,  a 
prefect  of  study,  a  bursar,  four  professors  of  morals  and  of  dog* 
matic  theology >  of  philosophy,  of  classic^s,  a  physician,  and 
ilbout  100  Irish  students,  of  whom  about  25  priests  graduate 
annually.  A  great  number  of  bursarships  i)^ong  to  this  col- 
lege, which  by  the  exertions  of  the  principal.  Dr.  Mily,  and 
^  reputation  of  its  learned  professors^  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
^uditiou,  Similar  establishments  were  founded  at  different 
epochs,  jwd  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  permission 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Kings  of  France. 

Thames  de  la  Vieille  Estrapade  and  Fourcy  lead  to  the 
^  &^OtE  PoLYTECHNiQUE,  rue  Descartes,  established  in  1795 
Vk  ^  buildings  of  the  College  4e  Navarre,  founded  in  1304  l>y 
Philippe  le  Bel  and  Joan  of  Navarre.  A  fine  hail  and  chapel 
of  the  14th  century  belongijsg  to  the  old  college  still  remam. 
A  9&W  front  has  lately  been  erected  to  this  inconveniently* 
placed  institution,  facing  the  old  place,  to  which  it  now  gives 
nfune:  It  is  ornamented' with  bas^eliefs  repr^enting  imple- 
ments and  machines  of  war  and  peace,  with  five  medallions 
9A  ^  Mci  of/Legrand,  Laplace,  Monge,  Bertholet,  and  Four- 
eroy.    (See  p.  113.) 

On  the  small  square  in  front  of  this  establishment  is  th^ 
new  Fontaine  Ste.  Genevieve,  replacing  one  erected  in  1 6253.  It 
forms  a  hemicycle ;  the  water  issues  from  three  lions'  heads. 

In  the  rue  de  Tficole  Polytechnique,  forming  a  direct  com- 
munication between  that  establishment  and  the  Place  Cambray, 
at  No.  6,  will  be  seen  a  few  remains  of  the  chapel  of  the  Col- 
Ugedes  Grasiins,  founded  by  Pierre  Grassin  d'Ablon  in  1569, 
for  poor  sediolar^  in  divinity. 

In  ihe  rue  de  la  Montague  Ste.  Genevieve,  at  No.  37,  is  the 
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CoiUge  de  la  Marche,  now  occupied  by  the  Creche  Ste.  Ge- 
nevieve;  Nearly  opposite  to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Colldge 
or  Seminaire  des  Trente-TroiSf  so  called  from  the  number  of 
scholars  it  contained,  33  having  been  the  age  of  our  Saviour. 

At  the  lower  end  of  this  street  is  the 
.  MARCHig  BES  Carmes,  or  DE  LA  PLACE  Maubert,  established 
in  1 81 8,  upon  the  site  of  the  content  des  Carmes. — Its  plan  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Marche  St.  Germain ;  but  it  is  less  spacious 
and  commodious.  In  the  middle  is  a  fountain,  a  pilaster  sur- 
mounted by  heads  of  Plenty  and  Commerce. 

In  the  adjoining  rue  des  Cannes,  and  facing  the  nuurkel,  was 
the  College  de  tisieux,  the  buildings  of  which  still  remain  en- 
tire, and  are  now  used  partly  as  a  barrack,  and  partly  as  the 
Magasin  Central  des  Hdpitaux.  In  the  same  street  was  the 
College  de  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais  and  the  College  de  Presle, 
some  remains  of  the  latter  of  which  may  perhaps  be  made  ou^. 
In  it  Peter  Ramus  was  massacred  during  the  St.  Barthelemi. 
At  No.  9,3  was  the  College  des  Lombards,  once  the  principal 
Irish  college,  which,  with  its  chapel  of  the  17  th  century,  of 
rather  curious  design,  still  exists.  ,   * 

The  rue  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais,  running  parallel  to  this,  is  also 
interesting  to  the  antiquary,  as  containing  some  old  colleges, 
now  appropriated  to  other  purposes.  The  principal  school  of 
law  was  here,  and  the  remains  of  the  chapel  of  the  College  de 
Lisieux,  already  alluded  to,  may  be  seen  at  No.  5.  ■  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  street  an  obscure  passage  leads  to  a  court, 
having  another  entrance  by  the  Place  Cambrai,  where  the  vi- 
sitor will  find  a  very  curious  square  tower  of  the  13  th  century, 
called  La  Tour  Bichat,  or  La  Tour  de  St.  Jean  de  Lateran ; 
it  contains  a  low  vaulted  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
larger  one  above,  and  a  third  at  the  top.  This  tower  is  all 
tjial  remains  of  the  house  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  esta- 
blished in  1 17 1,  at  Paris,  afterwards  known  as  the  Chevaliers 
de  Matte,  In  the  adjoining  Cour  de  la  Y'acherie,  the  antiqua- 
rian visitor  will  find,  in  the  corner  to  the  right,  some  curious 
remains  of  a  chapel,  of  very  early  date,  now  a  storehouse. 

the  visitor  may  now  complete  his  tour  through  this  classic 
land  of  the  old  colleges  of  Paris,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'*  Quartier  Latin."  by  proceeding  to  the  rue  du  Fouarre,  one  of 
the  most  miserable  streets  in  Parisi  but  one  of  the  most  ce-^ 
lebrated  in  the  early  days  of  the  University.  It  then  contained , 
several  schools,  where  public  disputations  were  held,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  straw  spread  on  the 
gFoi^d  for  the  scholars  to  seat  themselves  on.  The  works  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Babelais  contain  frequent  allusioiis  td 
this  street.    In  1368  the  statutes  of  the  College  de  Justice  or-* 
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dained  that  any  boursier  of  6  years  standing,  who  should  have 
proved  unable  to  sustain  an  argumentation  in  this  street,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  college.  In  the  same  year  gates  were 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  this  street. 

In  the  rue  de  FHotel  Colbert  is  a  house,  No.  20,  erroneously 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  that  statesman.  The  court 
contains  some  bas-reliefs  of  the  time  and  style  of  Jean  Goujon. 

At  No.  13,  in  the  rue  de  la  Bucherie,  is  a  small  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  formerly  the  School  of  Medicine. 

SOUTHERN  PORTION 

Thi!i  portion  will  be  most  conveniently  commenced  by  the 
Orservatoire,  adjoining  the  rue  d'Enfer. — Upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XrV.,  Claude  Perrault  was  charged  by  Colbert  to  prepare  a 
design  for  this  edifice,  which  was  begun  in  1667,  and  finished 
in  1672.    When  the  building  was  already  far  advanced,  John 
Dominic  Cassini,  the  astronomer,  whom  Colbert  had  sent  for 
from  Bologna,  came  to  Paris.    He  found  the  structure  so  ill 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  that,  at  his  suggestion,  several  altera- 
tiow  were  made,  which,  however,  did  not  render  it  suitable 
for  taking  accurate  observations.     The  principal  pile  forms  a 
parallelogram  of  90  feet  by  82,  to  which  have  been  added  on 
the  south  two  lateral  octagonal  towers.    In  the  north  front 
is  a  projection  of  24  feet,  from  which  the  building  is  en- 
tered.    The  platform  on  the  top  is  85  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  whole  building  is  of    stone,   neither    wood  nor   iron 
having  been  used.     The  principal  part  of  this  edifice  being 
found  useless,  a  low  building    has  been  erected  on    the 
east,  in  which  nearly  all  the  observations  are  made.     This 
is  so  placed  that  two  sides  are  parallel,   and  two  perpen- 
dicular, to  a  meridian  line  traced  on  the  floor  of  a  room  on 
the  second    story,  from  which  French   astronomers   count 
their  longitude;  its  direction  is  marked  by  an  obelisk  at  Mont- 
martre,  distant  nearly  three  Englbh  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Observatory.    On  this  line,  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona, 
the  observations  were  made  for  determining  the  length  of  the 
arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  between  the  equator  and  pole, 
now  fixed  at  5,130,740  toises.  (1)    The  line  of  the  southern 
front  is  taken  as  the  latitude  of  Paris.     This  observatory  is  the 
centre  from  whence  have  diverged  the  several  trigonometrical 
calculations  for  forming  the  map  of  France,  known  as  la  Carte 
de  Cassini,  or  de  VObservatoire,  in  182  sheets.     Underneath 

(i)  The  ten-millionth  part  of  this  length  has  been  adopted  for 
the  mitre,  or  standard  linear  measure  in  France. 
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the  building  are  some  subterranean  chambers,  now  no  longer  | 
used,  which  were  originally  constructed  for  making  astrono- 
mical observations,  by  means  of  openings  through  the  roof  of 
the  edifice,  for  experiments  on  gravitation,  &c.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  telescope  22  feet  in  length,  and  22  inches  in  diameter, 
not  now  used ;  there  is  also  an  achromatic  telescope  of  large 
dimensions.  The  collection  of  modern  telescopes  and  astrono- 
mical instruments  of  all  kinds  attached  to  this  institution  is 
exceedingly  good.  '  On  the  second  floor  is  a  spacious  room, 
containing  globes,  various  magnetic  instruments,  the  meridian 
line  upon  the  floor,  and  the  marble  statue  of  Cassini,  who  died 
in  17 12,  aged  87 .  A  fine  white  marble  statue  of  Laplace,  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  by  Garraud,  has  also  been  lately  placed 
here.  Upon  the  floor  of  another  room  is  a  map  of  the  world, 
engraved  by  Chazelles  and  Sedileau.  Upon  the  roof  of  this 
edifice,  formed  of  thick  stones,  is  an  anemometer,  which  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  the  wind,  upon  a  dial  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  There  are  also  two  pluviameters,  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  Paris  during  the  year.  The 
eastern  tower  is  covered  with  an  immense  rotatory  cupola  of 
copper,  by  means  of  which  the  observer  may  safely  point  his 
instrument  to  any  part  of  the  heavens  without  inconvenience 
from  the  weather.  Two  smaller  ones  of  similar  construction 
cover  two  small  turrets  on  the  roof.  The  number  of  steps 
leading  to  the  roof  is  162 .  A  weU-selected  library  of  45,000 
volumes,  for  the  use  of  the  professors  and  observers,  is  attached 
to  the  establishment.  The  building  on  the  east  is  entered  from 
the  first  floor  of  the  principal  structure.  It  omtains  various 
instruments,  and  among  others  a  transit  instrument.  The 
roof  of  this  small  building,  and  of  the  cupola  of  the  upper 
platform,  opens  in  various  parts,  by  means  of  simple  mecha- 
nical arrangements;  and  observations  are  made  here  every 
night.  The  Bureau  des  Longitudes  holds  its  sittings  here. 
(See  p.  107 .)  The  Obser\'atory  is  now  surrounded  by  a  terrace, 
according  to  the  original  plan  of  Perrault,  and  the  outer 
court  enclosed  by  railings  and  pavilions.  In  one  of  the  wings 
added  to  the  main  building  is  an  amphitheatre  for  800  persons, 
where  M.  Arago  gives  his  popular  lectures  on  astronomy  every 
year.  •  The  c£d)inet  of  instruments  is  closed  to  the  public,  and 
no  recommendation  short  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  M. 
Arago  will  give  the  visitor  access  to  it.  The  building  may 
be  visited  by  applying  to  the  porter.  A  wide  avenue,  planted 
with  trees,  leads  straight  to  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Next  door  to  the  Observatory,  is  a  reservoir  for  water, 
which  is  deserving  a  visit  from  the  antiquarian.  The  visitor 
on  descending  a  f^w  steps  will  see  four  vaulted  chambers  with 
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reservoirs  receiving  water  from  Arcue^.  Part  of  the  vaultiiw 
is  of  Roman  coastruction ;  the  more  modenr  parts  Hfik  thle^c^tf 
condoit  date  from  Marie  de  Medieis,  who  laid  the  first  ^oae 
with  great  ceremony  m  1624.  The  largest  chamber  of  this 
reservoir  has  78  arches;  it  is  31  metres  by  30,  and  contains 
Id^SDubic  metresof  water  (308,280  gallons).  In  the  court  nmf 
be  seen  swne  fragments  of  water-pipes  of  Roman  constntctioii; 
A  small  fee  is  expected  by  the  person  who  shows  this  place. 

On  the  space  between  the  garden  of  the  lAix^nboiirg  HMd 
that  of  the  Observatory,  against  the  wall  1o  the  east,  the  ttft- 
fortunate  Marshal  Ney  was  shot,  in  December,  1815. 

In  the  rue  d'Enfer,  at  No.  74,  is  the 

Hospice  des  Enfants  Trouv^s  et  des  Orphelins,  founded 
by  St.  Vincent  dePaule,  in  1638,  and  through  whose  exertions 
it  was  augmented  at  several  periods  between  that  time  laud 
1648.  In  1667,  on  a  decree  of  the  Parlement,  the  maoa^r* 
erected  the  Hospice  des  Orphelins  in  the  Faubourg  St.  A  it* 
toine,  and  placed  the  Enfants  Trouves  at  the  corner  of  th6 
Parvis  Notre  Dame .  At  the  revolution  of  1 7  89 ,  the  latter  were 
removed  to  their  present  house,  formerly  the  Convent  of  the 
Prdtres  de  I'Oratoire.  At  the  same  time  the  ancient  abbey  of 
Port  Royal,  in  the  rue  dn  Port  Royal,  was  appropriated  to  thie 
same  purposes.  The  latter  is  now  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  the 
former  only  is  appropriated  to  children.  The  buiidingg  a«e 
plain,  and  the  chapel  contains  nothing  of  interest  except  a  statue 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  by  Stouf.    (See  p.  13a.) 

A  little  beyond  is  the 

INFIRHERIE  DE  Marie  Th^rese,  1 1 6,  rue  d'Eufcr.  (See  p.  133.) 

Grossing  the  Barriere  d'Enfer,  and  following  the  outer  bou^ 
levard  to  the  left,  the  stranger  will  see  the  terminus  of  tb6 
Sceoux  railway.  (See  Sceaux.)  Next  foUow^s  the  Barriirt 
d'Arcueil,  or  St.  Jacques,  immediately  within  which  the  guil"- 
LOTiNE  is  erected  whenever  an  execution  takes  place.  This 
spot  was  selected  as  being  removed  from  the  busy  parts  of 
the  capital,  which  circumstance,  added  to  the  early  hour  at 
which  executions  generally  take  place,  tends  to  diminish  the 
throng  that  would  otherwise  be  attracted  by  the  spectacle. 
Persons  curious  of  inspecting  the  guillotine,  without  witnessing 
an  execution,  must  write  to  M.  fleidenreich,  5,  Boulevard  St. 
Martin.  The  fee  and  expenses  amount  to  about  100  fr.;  Imt 
if  the  company  be  numerous,  some  difficulty  may  be  expected, 
and  even  the  permission  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  i*equired. 

A  few  steps  to  the  right  of  the  barrier  is  the  entrance  to  the 

Catacombs. — These  hnmensc  receptacles  for  the  bones  of  ttie 
dead  were  devoted  to  that  purpose  in  1784,  when  the  Council  of 
State  issued  a  decree  for  clearing  the  cemetery  of  the  Innooeats; 
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and  for  |*wnoving  its  contents,  as  well  as  those  of  other  ceme^ 
teries,  into -the  quarries  that  had  existed  from  a  reniot^  peritki 
beneath  the  southern  part  of  Paris,  and  by  which  the  Observa- 
tory, the  Luxembourg,  the  Odeon,  the  Val  de  Gr4ce,  the  Pan- 
theon, the  rues  de  la  Harpe,  de  St.  Jaccpies,  de  Tournon,  de 
Vaugirard,  and  several  other  streets,  are  completely  under- 
mined. (1)  Some  sinkings  of  the  ground  having  occurred,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  direct  such  works  as  might  b6 
required.  Engineers  and  workmen  were  immediately  employed 
to  examine  the  whole  of  the  quarries,  and  prop  the  streets, 
roads,  churches,  palaces,  and  buildings  of  all  kinds,  whidi 
were  in  danger  of  being  engulfed.  The  thought  of  converting 
the  quarries  into  Catacombs  originated  with  M.  Lenoir,  lieii- 
fenant-general  of  the  police.  That  part  of  the  qnarries  under 
the  Plaine  de  Mont  Souris  was  allotted  for  this  purpose ;  a 
house,  known  by  the  name  of  la  Tombe  Issoire,  or  hauard, 
(from  a  famous  robber,  who  once  infested  that  neighbourhood,) 
on  the  old  road  to  Orleans,  was  purchased,  with  a  piece  of 
ground  adjoining;  and  every  preparation  was  made  by  sinking 
a  shaft,  propping  up  the  cavities,  and  walling  off  various  por- 
tions, for  receiving  the  dead.  The  ceremony  of  consecrating 
the  Catacombs  was  performed  with  great  solemnity  on  April 
7,  1786,  and  on  the  same  day  the  removal  from  the  c«netery 
b^an.  this  work  was  always  performed  at  night;  the  bones 
were  brought  in  funeral  cars,  covered  with  a  pall,  followed  by 
priests,  chanting  the  service  of  the  dead,  and  when  they  reached 
the  Catacombs  were  shot  down  the  shaft.  .  The  tonib-stones, 
monuments,  &c.,  not  claimed  by  the  families  of  the  deceased, 
were  removed  and  arranged  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  Tombe 
Issoire;  some  of  them  were  very  curious;  and  among  them 
was  the  leaden  coffin  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.     They  were  all 

(1)  The  ascertained  extent  of  quarries  under  the  surface  of 
Paris  is  674,800  metres,  or  about  200  acres  :—vi?.,  under  th^ 
public  roads  or  streets,  1 82,850,  and  under  the  other  parts  of 
the  city,  491^950;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  extend  much 
further.  Judging  by  variations  of  the  surface,  by  the  fissures 
which  have  taken  place,  and  by  those  which  are  still  occasionally 
occurring,  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  excavations  run  in 
galleries  under  one-sixth  of  the  capital.  The  quarters  under 
which  the  principal  portion  of  them  lie  are  the  foubourgs  St. 
Uarcel,  St.  Jacques,  St.  Germain,  and  Chaillot.  The  quantity 
of  stone  which  they  have  furnished  for  building  has  been  es- 
timated at  11,000,000  cubic  metres.  All  tl\ese  collected  into  one 
mass  would  form  more  than  three  times  the  height  of  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  quarries  within  the  department  of  the 
Seine  are  932  in  number,  producing  annually  materials  worth 
10,000,000  fr.,  and  employing  4,000  workmen. 
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destroyed  however  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  a  gmn- 
guette  erected  on  the  spot.    The  Catacombs  served  also  as 
convenient  receptacles  for  those  who  perished  in  popular  com- 
motions or  massacres.     The  bones,  when  first  brought,  were 
heaped  up  without  any  kind  of  order,  except  that  those  from 
each  cemetery  were  kept  separate.    In  1810,  a  regular  system 
of  arranging  the  bones  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Hericart  de  Thury.    Openings  were  made  in  many  places 
to  admit  air,  channels  formed  to  carry  off  the  water,  steps  were 
constructed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  excavations,  pillars 
erected  to  support  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  vault,  and  the 
skuUs  and  bones  built  up  along  the  walls.    For  some  years 
past  admission  into  them  has  been  strictly  interdicted,  oa 
account  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  roofs  of  the  quarries,  on 
which  a  considerable  sum  is  spent  annually  in  propping  and 
repairing.    Admission  at  present,  though  still  attended  with 
difficulty,  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  and  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  occasionally  receives  a  favourable 
answer.    An  easier  mode  perhaps  is  to  apply  to  some  head- 
workman,  who  may  be  easily  met  with  at  this  entrance,  where 
the  works  are  now  going  on.    The  fee  must  of  course  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  risk  he  incurs  in  disobeying  orders.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  at  the  Barriere  d'Enfer,  in  the  garden  of  the 
western  octroi  building.    The  staircase  leading  thence  down  to 
the  Catacombs  consis.ts  of  90  steps;  at  the  bottom  of  which  a 
series  of  galleries  conducts  to  that  called  Port  Mahon,  from 
an  old  soldier,  who  worked  here  and  amused  his  leisure  hours, 
for  5  years,  in  carving  out  of  the  stone  a  plan  of  Port  Mahon, 
where  he  had  been  long  a  prisoner.    At  a  short  distance  from 
this  spot  are  some  enormous  fragments  of  stone  nicely  balanced 
on  a  base  hardly  exceeding  a  point,  and  in  this  equilibrium 
they  have  remamed  for  more  than  two  centuries.  (1)    About 
200  yards  further  on  is  the  vestibule  of  the  Catacombs.    It  is 
of  an  octagonal  form.    On  the  sides  of  the  door  are  two  stone 
benches,  and  two  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order.     Over  the  door 
is  the  following  inscription  : — Has  ultra  metas  requiescunt 
beatam  spem  spectantes.    The  vestibule  opens  into  a  long 
gidlery  lined  with  bones  from  the  flobr  to  the  roof.    The  arm, 
1^,  and  thigh  bones  are  in  front,  closely  and  regularly  piled 
together,  and  their  uniformity  is  relieved  by  three  rows  of 

(i)  Instances  of  similar  rockingstones,  or  Logan^tonM,  as  they 
are  termed,  are  frequent  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  those 
of  Castle  Treryn,  in  Cornwall,  of  Twydneck  in  Wales,  and  of  St. 
Agnes's  Island  (Scilly  group),  are  celebrated.  Oliver  Cromwell 
caused  one  at  Sithney  to  be  thrown  from  its  support,  aa  being 
a  heathen  monument. 
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skulls  at  equal  distances.  Behind  these  are  thrown  the  smaller 
bones.  This  gallery  conducts  to  several  rooms,  resembling 
chapels,  lined  with  bones  variously  arranged ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre, or  niches  of  the  walls,  are  vases  and  altars,  some  of  which 
are  formed  of  bones,  and  others  are  ornamented  with  skulls 
of  different  sizes.  These  chapels  contain  numerous  inscriptions; 
one  is  called  the  Tombeau  dc  la  Revolution,  another  the  Tom- 
beau  des  VictimeSy  and  enclose  the  bodies  of  those  who  pe- 
rished either  in  the  early  period  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  or  in 
the  massacres  of  the  2d  and  3d  Septen^r.  On  a  large  stone  pillar 
is  the  inscription  Memento j  quiapulvis  es;  and  on  another  are 
sentences  taken  from  the  work  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  **  The 
Imitation  of  Christ/'  Here  is  a  fountain  also,  in  which  some 
golden  fish  were  put,  and  in  which  they  lived  but  did  not  • 
spawn.  The  spring  was  discovered  by  the  workmen ;  the  basin 
was  made  for  their  use,  and  a  subterranean  aqueduct  carries 
off  the  water.  M.  Hericart  de  Thury  named  it  la  Source  d'Ou- 
bit,  but  it  is  now  called  Fontaine  de  la  Samaritaine,  from 
an  inscription  containing  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Samaritan 
woman.  A  faint  mouldering  smell  is  perceived,  but  not  to  a 
disagreeable  or  dangerous  degree.  Two  cabinets  have  been 
formed  in  the  Catacombs  by  M.  Hericart  de  Thury.  One  is  a 
mineralogical  collection  of  specimens  of  all  the  strata  of  the 
quarries ;  the  other  is  a  pathological  assemblage  of  diseased 
bones,  scientifically  arranged.  There  is  likewise  a  table,  on 
which  are  exposed  the  skulls  most  remarkable  either  for  their 
formation  or  the  marks  of  disease  which  they  bear.  The  album 
which  is  kept  at  the  Catacombs  contains  a  great  many  effusions 
of  sentiment,  a  few  of  devotional  feeling,  and  numerous  con- 
temptible and  profligate  witticisms.  Calculations  differ  as  to 
the  number  of  bones  collected  in  this  vast  charnel-house ;  it 
cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  at 
least  3,000,000  of  human  beings. 

At  No.  57  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  is  a  lai^e  con- 
vent, now  inhabited  by  the  Dames  de  St.  Joseph. 

Lower  down,  at  No.  47,  is  the 

HopiTAL  Cochin,  45,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques. — This 
institution  was  founded  by  M.  Cochin,  the  benevolent  rector 
of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  in  1780,  and  its  buildings  were 
finished  in  1782.  It  was  at  first  intended  by  the  founder  for 
his  own  parishioners;  but  patients,  of  the  same  classes  as  those 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  are  now  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
capital.  (See  p.  155.)  The  building  consists  of  amain  body 
with  three  pavilions,  the  central  one  having  two  Doric  columns 
bearing  an  entablature.  Strangers  may  visit  the  hospital  daily. 

In  the  adjoining  rue  de  la  Sante,  at  No.  7,  is  a  convent  of 
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the  Dames  Augustines  du  Sa<:re  Cceur,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two 
Jaaqiions  of  francs.  Besides  a  boarding-school  for  ypung  ladies, 
thiscdnvent  also  has  accommodation  for  female  iqtvalides,  Who 
are  attended  here  i^  in  a  Maison  de  Sante.    The  exterior  is 
simple ;  within  is  a  spacious  court  surrounded  by  a  Doric,  ar- 
cade ;  the  chapel,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  entered  by  $  portico  of 
four  Jonic  columns  supporting  a  pediment;  the  intenor  isCo^ 
rinttrian,  and  remarkably  elegant,  but  otherwise  uninteresting. 
In  the  rue  des  Capucins,  15,  Faubourg  St.  Jacoues,  is  "the 
HopiTAL  DU  Midi. — ^This  building  was  erected  by  the  Ca- 
puchin friars,  and  occupied  as  a  monastery  till  1784  ;  it  was 
then  converted  into  an  hospital  for  nurses  and  new-bom  infants 
affected  with  syphilitic  complaints.     In  1792  adults  of  botlj 
sexes  were  admitted,  and  it  became  a  general  syphilitic  hos- 
'  pital.    Subsequently  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  separate  the 
sexes,  and  females  were  sent  to  another  hospil^,  the  Lourcine. 
(Seep.  156.)    Days  of  admission,  Wednesdays,  from  1  to  3, 
and  Sundays,  2  to  4.  .^pply  to  the  Director. 
In  the  street  opposite,  the  visitor  will  find  the 
Maison  d*Accouchement,  3,  rue  du  Port  Royal.  (Seep.  150.) 
The  rues  des  Capucins  et  des  Bourguignons  lead  to  the 
HopiTAL  Lourcine,  rue  de  Lourcine.  (See  p.  150.) 
Following  the  rue  de  Lourcine  eastward,  the  visitor  will 
find,  in  the  rue  ]|^ouffetard, 

St.  Mj^DARD,  third  district  church  of  12th  arrondissement. — 
It  was  the  parish  church  of  the  village  of  St.  Medard  as  eariy 
as  the  I2tn  century,  and  was  dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Ste. 
Genevieve.  The  front  consists  of  a  plain  gable  with  buttresses, 
adorned  with  attached  and  crocketed  pinnacles  and  a  graceful 
pointed  window  over  the  porch,  which  however  is  Saxon. 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century;  the 
choir  and  its  anodes  are  of  the  dates  1561,  1586,  when  many 
repairs  and  additions  were  made  to  the  church.  The  square 
tower,  supporting  a  spire,  is  probably  as  old  as  the  nave.  In 
1685  and  1784  the  church  was  "embellished,"  to  use  the 
language  of  the  time,  and  the  deformities  of  its  choir  and  cha- 
pels added.  Most  of  the  key-stones  bear  bas-reliefs,  and  the 
groinings,  with  their  ribs  and  pendant  bosses,  are  exceedingly 
graceful.  In  many  of  the  windows  valuable  specimens  of  old 
stained  glass  will  be  remarked.  In  the  first  chapel  in  the  right 
hand  aisle,  on  the  panel  of  the  altar,  a  valuable  old  paintiqg 
on  wood  will  attract  attention ;  it  represents  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  The  2d  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Fiacre,  painted  in  fresco 
by  Leuillier ;  to  the  left,  St.  Fiacre  is  represented  preaching, 
and  oftiosite,  affording  relief  to  the  poor  on  a  winter's  dav. 
The  figores  of  Charity  and  Humility  are  on  each  side  of  the 
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window.  Next  is  a  plaster  Descent  from  the  Cross,  not  with- 
out mpvii,  and  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Cnicifixion  a  Dead  Christ, 
and  several  small  paintings  of  some  value,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Virgin  and  Saviour,  St.  Francis  de Sales,  and 
Si.  Vincent  de  Paule.  A  very  good  Annunciation  is  in  the 
following  one.  The  7th  chapel,  behind  the  choir,  slightly 
cruciform,  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  is  remarkable  forth© 
M^riage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Caminade,  and  thp  ceremony  of  the 
Rosieres,  instituted  by  St.  Medard.  There  are,  also  two  plaster 
statues;  the  one  is  St.  Joseph,  by  Jacquot,  the  other  St.  Phi- 
lomene,  by  Dubois.  The  8th  chapel  has  a  fine  picture  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  by  Watteau.  In  the  9th  is  a  picture  of  the  Flemish 
school,  representing  the  Virgin  learning  to  read  under  the  tui- 
tion of  ^t.  Anne,  her  mother.  In  the  llth,  and  last  worth 
mentioning,  is  a  new  painting  by  Boulanger,  St.  Denis  causing 
ao  idol  to  fall  by  miracle,  there  ai'e  two  organs :  the  larger 
is  over  the  entrance;  the  other  in  the  right  aisle.  Over  the 
canopied  seat  in  the  nave  are  the  four  evangelists,  painted  on 
canvass. — Some  curious  historical  Events  are  connected  witl^ 
this  church.  In  1 561 ,  an  attack  was  made  on  it  by  some  CaJ-^ 
vinists,  after  hearing  a  sermon  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Se- 
veral of  the  congregation  in  the  church  were  killed,  and  much 
damage  done  to  the  altars  and  windows.  In  1727,  the  Abbjfe 
Paris  was  buried  in  the  cemetery,  and  in  1730  the  '''convul- 
sions'* at  bis  tomb  began,  wbich  gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  the 
GoQVulsionists.  All  the  lamentable  displays  of  religious  ex^ 
travagance  of  that  sect  too^k 'place  in  and  about  this  churcl|; 
and  tbe  scandal  occasioned  l>y  theni  was  only  suppressed  by 
closing  the  cemetery  in  1732.  (1)  The  aih'ocate  Patru,  the 
French  Qiiintilian,  and  Nicole,  the  moralist,  were  buried  here. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  Censier  is  the  Fontaine  de  Bacchus ^ 
so  called  from  a  figure  pjaced  in  a  circular  aperture,  holding  a 
goat-skiB,  but  greatly  damaged  in  the  insurrection  of  June  1848. 

The  rue  Mouffetard  here  crosses  the  sn^all  strean]f  of  the 
Bih^rc  (see  page  32),  which  however  is  only  visible  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  streets.  Its  muddy  and  unwholesome  waters 
are  of  great  value  to  the  numerous  tanners  and  dyers,  esta- 
blished along  its  course  from  time  immemorial. 

The  rue  Mouflfetard  leads  southward  to  the 

MANUFACTimg  NatIONALE  DES  GOBEIINS  (TAPESTRY  AND  CAR- 

PE?  Manofactory.) — ^From  the  14th  century  dyers  of  wool 
have  been  established  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  upon  the 

(i)  On  this  occasion  some  poet  (probably  a  convulsionist)  in» 
scribed  on  tiie  gate  the  following  distich  : — 
De  par  le  roi,  defense  a  Dicu 
Be  (air^  miracle  en  ce  Ueu. 
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Bievre,  the  water  of  that  stream  being  favourable  to  the  process 
of  dyeing.    One  of  them,  Jean  Gobelin,  who  lived  in  1450, 
acquired  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood.     His 
descendants  continued  his  trade  with  success,  and,  having  be- 
come extremely  rich,  discontinued  business,  and  eventually 
filled  various  offices  in  the  state.  To  them  succeeded  Messrs. 
Canaye,  who,  not  confining  themselves  to  dyeing  wool,  worked 
tapestry  for  hangings,  a  manufacture  until  that  period  confined 
to  Flanders.     About  1655  they  were  succeeded  by  a  Dutch- 
man named  Gluck,  bringing  with  him  a  workman  named  Jean 
Liansen,  who  excelled  in  the  art .  The  establishment  prospering, 
Louis  XIV.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  determined  to  erect  it 
into  a  royal  manufactory.     The  houses  and  gardens  of  the  es- 
tablishment were  purchased  in  1662.    Skilful  artists  were  at- 
tached to  the  manufactory^  and,  in  1667,  the  celebrated  Le- 
brun  was  appointed  director.  (1)    Here  is  also  the  celebrated 
carpetrmanufactory,  which  was  made  a  royal  establishment  in 
1604,  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  in  favour  of  Pierre  Dupont,  who 
invented  the  process  for  finishing  the  carpets,  and  who  was 
placed  at  its  head  with  the  title  of  director.    The  workshops, 
originally  placed  in  the  Louvre,  were  transferred,  in  1615,  to 
a  soap-manufactory  at  Chaillot,  and  the  establishment  hence 
derived  the  name  of  La  Savonnerie.    In  1826  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Gobelins.     The  visitor,  on  entering,  will  pass  through 
three  rooms  filled  with  specimens  of  rich  tapestry  and  carpets 
of  the  17  th  and  18th  centuries,  mostly  executed  at  this  esta- 
blishment.    Next  follow  the  work-rooms  for  tapestry  add  car- 
pets, six  in  number,  containing  25  looms.     The  work  is  called 
the  haute'lisse,  from  the  warp  being  placed  vertical,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  basse-lisse,  done  at  Beauvais,  where  the 
warp  is  horizontal.    In  the  tapestry-work,  which  is  called 
tissu,  the  workman  stands  at  the  back  of  the  canvas  on  which 
he  is  employed,  with  the  model  behind  him,  to  which  he  oc- 
casionally refers,  in  order  to  adjust  the  colour  of  his  woollen 
or  silken  thread  to  that  part  of  the  picture  he  is  copying.  The 
object  of  the  process  being  to  present  as  smooth  and  delicate  a 
surface  as  possible,  all  cuttings  and  fastenings  are  performed  at 
the  back.  Hence  the  necessity  of  his  working  on  the  wrong  side. 
The  carpet-work  is  called  velours ;  here  the  workman  stands 
on  the  right  side,  with  the  model  over  his  head,  at  a  proper 
distance  from  his  eyes.    As  a  woolly  surface  is  required  the 
workman,  in  weaving,  cuts  on  the  right  side  of  the  piece. 
The  carpets  manufactured  here  are  considered  far  superior  to 

(i)  Lebrun  painted  his  famous  battles  of  Alexander  the  Great 
as  patterns  for  this  manufactory. 
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the  Persian  for  the  evenness  of  their  surface,  the  fineness  and 
the  strength  of  their  texture.  The  colours  and  designs  are  per- 
fect. Some  of  the  carpets  take  as  long  as  5  to  10  years  to  be 
made,  and  cost  from  60,ooo  to  150,000  fr.,  and  even  at  these 
high  prices  the  workmen  are  very  inadequately  paid.  None 
are  sold.  The  largest  carpet  ever  made  is  probably  that  ma- 
nufactured at  La  Savonnerie,  for  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  : 
it  consists  of  72  pieces,  forming  altogether  a  length  of  more 
than  1300  feet.  About  120  workmen  are  employed  in  the  es- 
tablishment; they  earn  from  1500  to  2,500  fr.  a-ycar,  and 
receive  pensions  of  from  600  to  looo  fr.  when  disabled  by  age 
or  infinnity.  The  productions  of  this  manufactory,  which 
belongs  to  government,  are  chiefly  destined  for  the  palaces  of 
the  State.  Connected  with  the  manufactory  is  an  establish- 
ment for  dyeing  wool,  directed  by  able  chemists,  where  an 
infinite  variety  of  shades,  many  unknown  in  the  trade,  are 
produced.  It  consists  of  two  large  rooms ;  one  for  the  process 
of  dyeing,  the  other  containing  presses  where  the  dyed  wool 
is  deposited.  There  is  also  a  school  of  design ;  and  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  as  applicable  to  dyeing,  is  given 
here  from  October  to  January.  The  closeness  with  which  the 
painter's  art  can  be  here  imitated  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  visit- 
or's astonishment.  A  descriptive  and  historical  catalogue  may 
be  had  at  the  lodge  for  1 5  sous.  For  admission  foreigners 
have  only  to  present  their  passports,  on  Wednesdays  or  Sa- 
turdays, from  1  to  3  in  winter,  and  from  2  to  4  in  summer. 

Near  this  is  the  reservoir  that  supplies  water  to  the  faubourg 
St.  Marc«l. 

From  hence  the  visitor  may  proceed  to  the  Barriere  d'ltalie, 
or  de  Fontainebleau,  which  obtained  a  melancholy  celebrity  in 
the  insurrection  of  June  1 848,  from  the  murder  of  General  Brea. 
This  crime  was  committed  in  the  house  marked  No.  66,  on  the 
route  de  Fontainebleau,  10  minutes*  walk  from  the  Earner.  (1) 

(1)  On  June  24,  i848,  Gen.  Br^a,  who  commanded  the  troops 
on  the  iiide  of  the  rue  MoufTetard,  had  succeeded  in  taking  all 
the  barricades  of  that  street,  which  had  been  defended  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy.  The  insurgents  still  defended  the  Barriere 
de  Fontainebleau,  where  they  had  made  a  formidable  barricade. 
Gen.  Br^a,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  bloodshed,  advanced  in 
company  with  Capt.  Mangin,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Damesmes, 
in  order  to  parley  with  them,  and  induce  them  to  surrender. 
He,  however,  harangued  the  multitude  in  vain ;  nevertheless 
they  invited  him  to  alight  and  come  amongst  them,  that  they 
might  hear  him  better.  Susprrting  no  treachery,  the  general, 
obeying  the  impulse  of  a  kin''  .leart,  did  as  he  was  desired.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  and  his  <!ompanion  crossed  the  barricade, 
than  they  were  sciied  by  the  rufllans,  dragged  to  the  above- 
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Within  ihis  Barrier,  on  the  Boulevard  cle  THopital/  ^  tb€ 
Abattoir  de  Villejuif^  so  called  from  a  small  village  without 
the  walls  J  this  slaughterhouse,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  other 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose. 

Following  the  Boulevard  de  THopital,  the  visitor  will  find, 
at  No.  1,  rue  d'lvry,  tiic 

Maison  St.  Casimir. — ^This  small  chaiitable  foundation  lor 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Polish  exiles,  established  and 
mainly  supported  by  th^  efforts  of  the  patriotic  Princess  Ciar- 
ioryska,  is  under  tlie  direction  of  five  Polish  sisters  of  charity, 
whom  persecutions  have  driven  from  their  native  soil.  Here, 
with  that  persevering  patriotisim  which  distinguishes  their  un- 
fortunate nation,  they  have  created  a  little  Poland  around  them ; 
4.5  children  learn  their  native  language  here,  and  receive  in- 
struction at  their  hands.  The  neatness  and  order  that  pervade 
this  establishment,  tlie  airy  and  tidy  dorniitories,  the  siiUple 
refectory  and  school-room,  the  small  but  cheerful  garden  with 
its  hcMjiely  chapel,  will  interest  and  please  the  visitor,  notwith- 
standing the  melancholy  recollections  with  whic^i  they  are  as- 
sociated. The  gifts  of  private  charity  which  this  conununky 
receives  are  applied  to  the  relief  of  Polish  widows  or  orphans. 
The  institution  exists  since  1846. 

Northward  along  the  Boulevard  de  THopital  is  the  rue  du 
4farche  aux  Chevaux,  where,  at  No.  15,  is  the  beer-brewery  of 
M.  Dumesnil,  whose  cellars  form  part  of  the  ancient  quarms 
from  which  Paris  was  built,  and  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Catacombs.  A  solid  winding  staircase  of  10  feet  diameter  and 
84  steps  leads  down  to  them ;  the  roof  of  the  cellar,  which  is 
flat,  is  supported  by  pieps  in  masonry  6  feet  high  ;  the  ensemble 
may  justly  be  termed  a  vast  subterranean  labyrinth.  Appli- 
cation to  visit  them  must  be  made  at  the  counting-house, 
whence  a  person  will  be  sent  to  conduct  the  sti*anger.  Ladies 
are  recommended  not  to  try  the  experiment. 

A  few  stej)s  further  the  visitor  will  find  the 

mentioned  house,  and  summoned,  on  pa^n  of  death,  to  order 
the  force  under  his  command  to  lay  down  their  arms.  On  his 
refusal,  he  was  given  an  hour's  time  for  reflection,  with  an  in- 
timation that  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  to  prefer  infamy  to  death,  his  doom  and  that  of  his 
fellow-prisoner  was  sealed.  The  hour  passed,  and  found  the 
noble  victims  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  personal 
honour  and  the  welfare  of  their  country.  Two  hours  after  iheii* 
(|eath,  the  barrier  and  the  scene  of  this  horrid  cririie  were  occupied 
by  the  troops.  Gen.  Br^a  was  born  in  1790  ;  he  had  served  in 
the  campaigns  of  Calabria,  Spain,  Belgium,  Saxony^  and  Ruflsia, 
and  had  been  wounded  at  the  baltle  of  Leipiig.  His  murderers 
were  tried  by  court-martial,  convicted,  and  executed. 
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March^  aux  Chevaux. — ^The  horse-market  was  originally 
established  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  in  i604,  by  Hen- 
ry IV.,  and  transferred  hither  in  1642.  In  1818  it  was  planted, 
and  the  ground  arranged  so  as  to  fonn  avenues  for  exercising 
hoi-ses.  In  the  middle  are  two  plain  marble  fountains  sur- 
mounted by  lamp-posts ;  at  the  sides  of  the  avenues  are  stalls; 
and  on  one  side  is  an  essm,  or  artificial  hill,  with  a  steep  as- 
cent and  descent,  for  trying  the  strenath,  &c.,  of  draught-horses 
previous  to  purchase,  which  is  done  by  tackling  them  to  a  cart 
^  with  the  wheels  clogged.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesdayji 
and  Saturdays,  from  2  till  4  in  winter,  and  from  1  till  dusk 
in  summer.  Few  horses  but  those  for  ordinary  purposes  ai^a 
sold  here.  Mules  and  asses  may  also  be  had.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  caution  purchasers  to  be  on  their  guard  in  such  a  place. 
The  police  regulations  tend  to  diminish  roguery  here  if  possible. 

On  the  same  spot  is  held  the  Marcke  aux  Chiens,  or  dog- 
market,  every  Sunday  from  twelve  till  two ;  and  in  the  ad- 
joining rue  Poliveau  is  the  Foiirriere  des  Chiens,  or  dog- 
pound,  where  dogs  found  in  the  streets  are  kept  for  a  week, 
and  afterwards  hanged,  unless  claimed  by  their  ownei*s. 

The  visitor  having  crossed  this  Marche  will  find  himself 
again  on  the  Boulevard  de  THopital,  opposite  to  the 

Hospice  de  la  Vieillesse  (female),  or  la  Salp^tri^re.^ — 
The  civil  war  under  Louis  XIV.  had  drawn  an  immense  number 
of  indigent  to  Paris,  and  in  1656  the  establishment  of  a  general 
nospitd  for  them  was  ordained.  Extensive  buildings,  occupied 
as  a  saltpetre-manufactory,  were  granted,  and  M.  Bruant 
charged  to  make  the  necessary  alterations.  The  Hopital  is  1 680 
feet  in  length,  and  1164  in  breadth.  A  Doric  gateway  leads 
to  a  court,  which  serves  as  a  promenade.  The  principal 
front  to  the  northwest  is  above  600  feet  in  length,  and  has  four 
projecting  pavilions.  In  the  centre  is  a  vestibule  fronted  by 
three  arches,  leading  to  the  church,  a  heavy  building,  but  not 
devoid  of  an  air  of  grandeur  from  its  immense  size.  The  nave 
and  transept  intersect  each  other  in  a  large  octagonal  space, 
into  which  four  large  chapels,  also  octagonal,  open.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  cross  are  each  60  feet  long,  as  is  also  the  diameter 
6f  the  circulai'  part,  which  is  domed.  The  buildings  of  the 
hospital  are  not  remarkable  for  any  thing,  except  their  vast 
size.  There  are  two  gateways,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  the 
wing  built  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  is  named  after  him,  an^  bears 
in  the  tympanum  his  arms  supported  by  two  figures  in  bas^ 
relief.  In  1662,  from  9,000  to  iO,000  paupers  were  admitted 
here.  It  is  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
women,  who  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : — 1,  Repo^  * 
Santas,  or  aged  officials  of  the  hospitals;  2,  indigent  persons, 
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.^^  into  valid  inmates,  or  afflicted  by  old  a^eonly,  infinn, 
^Wrepid  and  incurable  patients ;  3,  epileptic  persons  and 
ykrfiatics.    It  is  always  fiill.    The  total  number  of  beds  for 
patients  is  4438,  the  Municipal  Council  having  lately  suppressed 
600  of  them,  in  order  to  apply  the  economy  resulting  there- 
from to  out-door  relief.    The  number  of  beds  occupied  by 
lunatics,  idiots,  or  epileptic  patients,  is  1470.     The  lunatics, 
of  whom  about  three-fifths  are  dangerously  mad,  are  kept  in 
separate  infirmaries,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  care  and  At- 
tention.    Sewing  is  enforced  to  such  an  extent  that  in  one 
month  48,000  military  sacks  have  been  known  to  be  com- 
pleted.   The  harmless  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  the 
occupations  they  fancy,  especially  in  gardening,  the  salutary 
effect  of  which  is  conducive  to  their  recovery.    There  is  a 
small  market  within  the  walls  of  this  establishment,  under 
the  control   of  the   administration.    The  kitchen,  laundry, 
pharmacy,  Sec,  are  all  on  a  most  extensive  scale.    A  visit  to 
this  hospital  is  highly  interesting.  (See  p.  134.) 

Strangers  are  readily  admitted  on  applying  with  passport 
at  the  porter's  lodge ;  an  attendant  (usually  a  female)  will  ac- 
company them  around ;  a  small  gratuity  is  expected. 

By  the  rue  de  Poliveau,  the  visitor  will  reach  the  comer  of 
the  rue  des  Fosses  St.  Marcel,  where  he  will  find  a  fountain 
erected  to  conamemorate  the  revolution  of  1830.  In  the  ad- 
joining rue  du  Fer  a  Moulin  is  the 

Amphitheatre  of  Anatomy,  an  establishment  of  anatomical 
schools,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Ciamart, 
which  had  long  been  unused  as  a  place  of  burial.  (See  p.  1 50.) 

The  same  building  gives  entrance  to  the 

CiMETiliRE  DE  Ste.  CATHERINE. — ^It  hasbcen  closed  since  1815, 
and  the  only  interesting  monument  is  that  erected  to  General 
Pichegru,  interred  here  in  1804,  and  who,  as  the  reader  wiH 
recollect,  was  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  Napoleon. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  is  the  Place  Scipion ;  in  front  is  ^t» 

Maison  Scipion.— Under  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  a  rich  Ita- 
lian, named  Scipion  Sardini,  built  an  hotel  on  this  spot,  ivhidi 
was  purchased  in  1622,  to  form  an  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm 
men.  In  1636,  it  was  given  to  the  Hopital  de  la  Salpetriere 
for  its  slaughter-house,  bake-house,  8cc.  It  now  forms  a  ge- 
neral bake-house  for  all  the  hospitals  and  hospices.  Strangers 
are  allowed  to  visit  this  immense  establishment. 

By  the  ruedu  Pont  aux  Biches  and  rue  de  la  Clef,  the  visitor 
will  reach  the  rue  du  Puits  THermite,  in  which  is 

Ste.  P^lagie,  the  prison  for  political  offenders.  (See  p.  90.) 

The  rue  Neuve  St.  £tienne  leads  to  the  rue  des  Fosses  St. 
Victor,  where,  at  No.  33,  was  the 
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College  des  ficossAis. — ^This  seminary,  first  situated  in  rue 
des  Amandiers,  was  established  in  the  present  building  in  laed. 
II  was  originally  founded  by  David,  bishop  of  Moray  in 
Scotland,  in  1325;  and  again  by  James  Beatoun,  or  djB  Be- 
thane;  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1603.     A  marble  slab,  on. 
the  ehapel  do<^,  records  these  facts,  in  a  I^tin  inscription, 
surmounted  by  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  two  founders.    The 
college  Wa^  rebuilt  by  Robert  Barclay  in  1 665.    This  and  the 
two  other  British  colleges  were  suppressed  at  the  rerolution  of 
17S9,  and  their  ps»perty  sequestrated.  The  government  of  Na- 
poleon embodied  all  ^e  British  colleges  of  Paris  in  one  esta- 
bli^ment;  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  gave  them  the  Irish  college,  rue  des  Irlandais.    Over  the 
door  was  inscribed,  Clief-lieti  des  Colleges  Britanmques. 
Upon  the  Restoration,  the  former  president  of  the  colleges, 
and  the  other  English  Catholic  clergy,  claimed  their  property. 
That  of  the  Irish  college  was  restored  without  difficulty,  but 
that  of  the  Scotch  and  English  wa&  left  in  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
miiiistrator  appointed  by  government,  and  still  remains  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  clerical  educaiion  of  young  men 
chosen  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Scotland  and  England .     The 
present  administrator  is  Dr.  Gillis,  bishop  of  Umyra,  represented 
here  by.M.  Tabbe  Carre.    Its  chapel;  which  was  erected  in 
1672,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  was  repaired  by  M.  Dela- 
vigne,  the  head  of  a  private  institution,  now  directed,  hy 
M.  Beauchef,  which  is  established  in  the  building.    It  is  on 
the  first  floor,  and  in  the  Ionic  style ;  part  of  the  nave  has  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  chapel  by  a  partition,  thus  form- 
ing a  vestibule.    Here  the  visitor  will  see  the  monument  of  the 
unfortudate  James  II.,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  faithful 
frieM  and  the  constant  companion  of  his  exile,  James  Duke  of 
Perth;  governor  of  his  son,  called  James  III.;  the  Pretender. 
This  monument,  consisting  of  a  black  marble  sarcopha^s  i^- 
ing  on  a  basement,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyi^amid  of  white 
marble,  was  executed  by  Louid  Gamier,  in  1703;  and  bears  a 
long  Latin  inscription.    On  the  top  of  the  monument  was 
formeriy  an  urn  of  bronze  gilt,  containing  the  brain  of  the 
king,  who  died  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  Sept,  ]6,  .i7pi> 
When  the  Irish  college  was  made  the  chefAieu  of  the  British , 
cdlle^;  this  monument  was  transported  there,  wherie  ijt  re* 
miined  some  years;  but  is  now  restored  to  its  original  jda^. 
Under  the  ah;h  adjoining  it  is  a  slab,  over  the.  heart  of  the 
Queen;  another  over  the  entrails  of  Louisa  Maria;  second 
4^ug^r  of  the  king;  an4  on  one  side^  another  oyer  the  heai:t 
of  Mary  Gordon,  of  Huntly,  Duchess  of  Perth.     In  thc-second 
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portion  of  the  chapel  is  the  altar  of  oak,  of  Corinthian  archi^ 
lecture,  and  richly  carved.  The  altar-piece  represents  the 
martynlom  of  St.  Andrew.  The  monogram  SA  is  frequently- 
repeated  among  the  sculpture  of  the  chapel.  In  the  study  of 
the  director  of  the  Institution  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
Pretender,  in  armour.  Monumental  tablets  and  inscriptions 
exist  here  in  memory  of  James  Drummond,  Duke  of  Perth, 
who  died  in  1720,  and  of  the  next  Duke  of  the  same  name, 
who  died  in  1726;  of  John  Caryl,  Baron  Dunford;  Frances 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel;  Sir  Patrick  Monteith,  of 
Sahnonet;  Sir  Marian  O'Gonoly ;  Dr.  Andrew  Hay;  Dr.  Lewis 
Innes,  confessor  to  James  II.;  and  Dr.  Robert  Barclay.  The 
valuable  manuscripts  of  James  II.,  which,  as  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  on  his  monument,  were  confided  to  this  seminary, 
unfortunately  disappeared  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  but 
the  Library  still  exists. 

Next  door  to  this  college  is  the  convent  of  English  Augustin 
nuns,  which  was  the  only  religious  house  in  Paris  that  was 
not  disturbed  during  the  revolution  of  1789.  It  is  a  plain 
building,  with  a  chapel,  containing  some  English  monuments. 

NORTHERN  PORTION. 

The  stranger  should  enter  this  portion  by  the  Place  Maubert. 
Here  some  of  the  first  barricades  were  erected  in  June  1 848, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  combined  efforts  of  the  troops  and 
National  Guard,  this  stronghold  of  the  insurgents  was  not 
taken  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  at  the  cost  of  an  im- 
mense sacrifice  of  human  life. 

The  rue  St.  Victor  leads  hence  to 

St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet,  first  district  church  of  the 
12th  arrondissement. — Upon  the  site  of  this  church  stood  a 
chapel,  which  became  parochial  in  1230;  its  reconstruction 
was  commenced  in  1656,  and  finished  in  1709.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  waste  ground  on  which  it  was 
originally  built.  The  tower  is  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  is  anterior  to  1600.  The  principal  front  in  the  rue 
St.  Victor  is  masked  by  other  buildings,  and  the  only  public 
entrance  is  now  by  the  western  front,  which  consists  of  two 
stories,  the  lower  Ionic,  bearing  a  triangular  pediment,  the 
upper  Composite.  The  interior  is  cruciform,  with  single  aisles 
and  a  semicircular  choir;  its  pilasters  are  Corinthiim,  re- 
markable for  the  anonudous  absence  of  caulicles.  The  vault- 
ing is  semicircular,  and  the  windows  have  circular  arches. 
There  is  an  unusual  number  of  good  painting  to  be  found  in 
this  church.  In  the  right  hand  aisle  the  1st  chapel  contains 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Corot;  facing  the  aisle  is  the  Agony 
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in  the  Garden,  by  Destouches;  in  the  2d  chapel  is  the  Dream 
of  St.  Joseph,  an  early  painting,  and  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin ; 
in  the  3d  is  St.  Nicholas  receiving  extreme  unction ;  and  in  the 
4th  a  Crucifixion.    In  the  following  transept  is  the  Communion 
chapel ;  the  altar  piece  is  Christ  with  the  two  Disciples  at  Em- 
maus,  a  valuable  painting,  by  Saurin ;  and  on  either  side,  St. 
Paul  preaching,  and  St.  Justin  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods, 
both  by  Noel  Coypel.     Here  is  also  a  good  old  Ecce  Homo. 
In  the  3th  chapel  is  Paul  before  Festus,  and  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the  plague-stricken  at  Mi- 
lan, by  Lebrun ;  in  the  6th,  a  fine  portrait  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  "in  a  medallion  surmounting  a  handsome  marble  tomb, 
by  Anguier  and  Girardon,  in  memory  of  Jerdme  Bignon ;  it 
b^ars  his  bust,  and  is  flanked  by  the  statues  of  Justice  and 
Truth.    On  the  basement  is  St.  Jerome  striking  his  breast  with 
a  stone.    In  the  7  th,  dedicated  to  the  Sacre  Cceur,  are  two  me- 
dallions with  marble  bas-reliefs  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.    In 
the  8  th  is  the  Vision  of  St.  Theresa,  and  a  fine  painting  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.    In  the  9th  is  a  good  painting  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve; the  loth,  the  Lady  Chapel,  contains  a  fine  group,  by 
Bra,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.     In  its  irregular  cupola  is  the 
Assumption  in  fresco.     In  the  1 1th  is  St.  Louis  Gonziiga  saying 
mass,  by  Rochat;  in  the  12th  is  St.  Charles  Borromeo  praying. 
The  ceiling  of  this  chapel  is  by  Lebrun,  and  facing  the  aisle  is 
the  monument  to  that  artist,  and  another  to  his  mother.    The 
former  consists  of  a  pyramid  surmounted  by  his  bust,  by 
Coysevox;  at  the  base  are  two  statues.  Religion  and  the  Fine 
Arts  deploring  his  death.    The  latter,  executed  by  Tubi  and 
Cottignon,  after  designs  of  Lebrun,  represents  the  deceased 
issuing  from  her  tomb  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet;  the 
angel  is  particularly  admired.     In  the  13th  is  the  epitaph  to 
Santeuil,  by  Rollin,  lately  restored,  and  a  good  Annunciation. 
In  the  1 4th  is  St.  Bernard  performing  mass,  by  Lesueur,  and 
in  the  next,  a  bas-relief  in  plaster,  representing  St.  Peter  in 
prayer;  also  the  palsied  man  healed,  by  Sacquespee  (1675). 
In  the  western  transept  is  Christ  raising  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
by  Vignaud;  in  the  15th  chapel  St.  Vincent  de  Paule;  in  the 
next  a  Deliverance  from  Purgatory ;  and  in  the  last  St.  Ca- 
therine of  the  wheel,  and  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives/  by 
Marquet.    Facing  the  aisle  is  an  Entombment  of  Christ,  pro- 
bably by  Mignard.    In  the  same  aisle,  near  the  high  altar,  is  a 
curious  Crucifixion  painted  on  wood,  of  the  time  of  Albert 
Durer.    The  organ  is  handsome,  adorned  with  statues  and  ca- 
ryatides, and  the  choir  is  richly  decorated  with  marble. 

At  No.  18,  rue  de  Pontoise,  is  the  Sdminaire  de  St.  Nicolas 
du  CJmrdonnet,  a  large  plain  building.    (See  p.  125.) 
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•  The  large  new  building  nearly  opposite  is  theFourriire,  at 
pound,  where  vehicles  and  horses  seized  by  the  police  are  now 
sent.  The  old  pound  was  in  the  rue  Guenegaud.  The  present 
building  has  large  stables  and  an  arched  space  for  yehicles. 

At  No.  7jB,  rue  St.  Victor,  is  the  College  du  Cardinal  Le- 
nmne,  founded  in  1300.  Few  parts  of  the  original  building 
exist.  At  No.  68  is  the  ancient  SSminaire  St.  Firmin.  The 
celebrated  reformer  Calvin  resided  for  some  time  at  this  semi- 
nary. It  was  suppressed  in  1790,  and  served  as  a  prison 
dunng  the  reign  of  terror.  A  dreadful  massacre  took  plac«  ia 
it  in  the  days  of  September^  when  ninety-one  priests  were 
ipurdered.  (1)  It  was  subsequently  used  as  ab  institution  for 
th^  blind  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  new  establishment 
behind  the  Invaiides,  jtnd  is  now  a  barrack. 
.  ,The  large  railed  space  next  to  this,  and  reaching  to  the  Quai 
de  la  Tournelle,  is  the 

<.  IIalle  AUXYms. — TheParis wine-market, estebli^cd in  1630, 
bey^d  the  Porte  St.  Bernard,  had  long  been  found  insufficient 
for  the  commerce  of  the  capital,  when  Napoleon  ordered  the 
construction  of  one  much  more  extensive  upon  the  site  of  the 
eeiebrated  Abbey  of  St.  Victor.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on 
A(^-  15,  1813.  The  wc^  were  carried  on  at  first  with 
great  2|ctivity,  were  relaxed  durmg  1815  and  two  foilowing 
yestfs,  but  have  since  been  finished.  The  ground  on  which  the 
Halle  aux  Vins  is  constructed  measures  about  26»d«o  square 
s^ttes.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  on  three  sides^  and, towards 
the  quay  is  fenced  by  an  iron  railing  nearly  8oo  metres  in 
l0Bg&.  This  magnificent  market  is  divided  into  streets  calkd 
after  different  kiii^s  of  wine,  as  follows : — rue  de  Champagne, 
Fiffi  de  6ourgogne^  rue  de  Bordeaux,  rue  de  Languedoc,  and 
rue  de  la  G6te-d*0r.  On  the  side  next  the  quay  are  offices  for 
those  who  superintend  the  entrance  and  departure  of  wines, 
md  a  great  nmnber  of  merchants'  countin^tM)uses.  The  piles 
of  building  are  eight  in  number ;  the  whole  may  contain  about 
450^000  casks.  In  the  back-ground  is  a  warehouse  appro- 
priated to  spirits,  and  constructed  without  either  wood  or 
iron ;  as  stone  for  the  roof  would  have  been  found  too  heavy, 

•  (1)  The  following  is  the  co^y  of  a  doeunient  referring  to  the 
i^aye  :— **  The  treasurer  of  the  commune  is  to.  pay  to  M,  Gilbert 
Petit  4.8  liyres  for  the  time  employed  by  himself  and  three  com- 
rades in  the  dispatch  of  the  priests  of  St.  Firmin  during  two 
days.— 4th  September,  year  IV.  of  Liberty,  arid  ist  of  Equality, 
pursuant  to  the  requisition  made  to  us  by  thfe  sefction  of  Sans- 
Onlottes  wb6  set  them  to  wortf.— =Si^ed,  Ntedut,  Hv^iaae  Lamark, 
eommissioiieirs."  At  the  baek  is  the  receipt,  tigned  ^'0.  Petif^ 
his  Marki  X." 
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a  hollow  brick  about  six  inches  long  was  used.  In  the  halle 
ttierc  id  aAso  a  bunau  de  d^potage,  containing  gauges  of  the 
casks  of  ^  different  parts  of  France ;  and  purdiasers  of  ca^s 
inAy  have  them  measured  here:  Wines  entering  this  depot  do 
not  pay  the  octroi  duty  until  they  are  sold  out  of  it;  but,  m 
long  as  they  remain  in  bond,  the  owners  pay  warehouse- 
rent,  &c.  The  number  of  casks  that  enter  in  one  day  is  fre- 
quently 1 ,500.  Olive  oil  also  is  sold  here.  The  halle  is  open 
to  the  public  from  6  to  6  in  the  summer ;  and  from  7  to  5  in 
winter.  A  great  quantity  of  inferior  wines  is  always  on  the 
wharf  in  front  of  this  market. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rues  St.  Victor  and  Cuvier,  is  the 

Fontaine  Cuvier,  or  mi  Jardin  des  Pl antes .-^This  fountain 
replaces  one  built  in  1761,  after  the  designs  of  Bernini,  against 
one  of  the  boundary  towers  of  the  enclosure -of  the  Abbey  St. 
Victor  of  the  15lh  century,  which  remained  entire  (the  only 
relic  of  the  old  Abbey)  till  lately.  The  present  fountain  w«fe 
planned  by  M.  A.  Vigourcux,  the  architect,  and  is  defeated 
to  the  illustrious  savant  whose  name  is  thus  inscribed  over  the 
entablature — **  A  Georges  Otwier. "  The  ornaments  of  this 
monument  are  very  elaborate.  It  is  composed  of  a  lofty  half- 
circular  pedestal,  supporting  two  Ionic  columns,  between 
which  a  female  figure  seated  on  a  lion  represents  the  genius  of 
Natural  History,  with  an  owl  at  her  side ;  above  is  art  eagle 
with  a  lamb  in  itg  talons.  In  her  left  hand  the  figure  holds  a 
tablet,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words  **  Rerum  eognoseiriR 
causas,^'  and  at  her  feet  are  a  number  of  marine  and  land  animals. 
The  volutes  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  made  up  of  spiral 
shells,  cleverly  arranged ;  the  entablature  and  spandrils  of  the 
arch  are  sculptured  in  the  same  taste.  A  half*«ircnlar  frieze, 
or  band,  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  sculptured  with  heads  bf 
men  and  of  animals.  Water  issues  from  the  mouths  of  three 
lizards,  placed  at  regular  intervals  around  the  pedestal,  and 
falls  into  a  semicircular  iron  basin.  MM.  Feucheres  and  Po- 
maratau  were  the  sculptors.  * 

Nearly  opposite  is  the 

HdpiTAL  »E  LA  PiTi^,  1,  ruc  Copcau. — This  hospital  was 
founded  in  1612,  and  is  so  called  because  its  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  Notre  Dame  de  la  Piti^.  From  its  foundation  until 
1809  it  was  used  as  an  asylum  for  orphan  children.  (Seep.  165.) 
Strangers  are  admitted  on  applying  at  the  Bureau.  The 
chapel  contains  five  pictures  by  Lecerf . 

The  stranger  may  now  enter  the 

Jarddi  DES  Pi. ANTES. — At  the  solicitation  of  Herouard  and 
Guy  de  la  Brosse,  his  physicians,  Louis  XIII.  founded  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  1 635.    Several  distinguished  mep,  among 
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whom  may  be  reckoned  the  names  of  Duveraoy,  Tourn^ort, 
Vaillant,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  Gystemay  du  Fay,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment,  previously  to  the 
appointment  of  Buffon,  in  1739,  to  the  functions  of  superin- 
tendent. That  celebrated  naturalist  devoted  himself  perse- 
veringly  to  the  interest  of  the  garden ;  and  before  his  death,  in 
1788,  the  names  of  Daubenton,  Anthony  de  Jussieu,  Winslow, 
A.  Petit,  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Van  Spaendonck,  Desfontaines, 
Fourcroy,  and  Portal,  shed  lustre  on  the  establishment.  At 
the  revolution  of  1789,  the  universities,  the  faculties  of  medi- 
cine, law,  &c.,  being  suppressed,  it  was  doubtful  \diether  this 
Garden  would  not  be  involved  in  the  general  proscription ; 
but,  as  it  was  considered  national  property,  it  was  respected. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  up  to  the  Consulate,  the  insti- 
tution was  much  neglected,  and  had  deteriorated  from  want  of 
funds.  But  on  Bonaparte  arriving  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  new 
impulse  was  given,  and  the  only  subsequent  check  which  it 
received  was  in  1814  and  1813,  when  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  foreign  troops  who  occupied  Paris  would  destroy  the 
garden;  by  a  special  convention  it  was  however  protected 
from  all  injury.  The  magnificent  cabinet  of  the  Stadtholder 
was  claim^,  but  it  was  afterwards  agreed  that  an  equivalent 
should  be  furnished  from  the  duplicates  of  the  museum.  Se- 
veral valuable  gems  were  returned  to  the  Pope,  and  many 
objects  of  natural  history  and  books  belonging  to  emigrants 
restored.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  support  of  this  mu- 
seum has  beep  munificently  provided  for  by  the  state ;  lai^ 
funds  are  annually  voted  for  the  professors  and  pupils  of  the 
institution,  and  its  condition  was  never  so  flourishing  as  at  the 
present  moment.  (See page  HI.)  It  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and  consists  of,  1st,  a  botanical 
garden,  with  spacious  hot-houses  and  green-houses ;  2d,  several 
galleries,  in  which  zoological,  botanical,  and  mineralogical 
collections  are  scientiQoally  arranged;  3d,  a  menagerie  of  living 
animals;  4th,  a  library  of  natural  history ;  and  5th,  an  am- 
phitheatre, with  laboratories,  &c.,  for  public  lectures  on  every 
branch  of  science  connected  with  natural  history.  The  lec- 
tures, which  are  all  public  and  gratuitous,  commence  in 
April  and  last  till  the  end  of  Autunm,  two  or  three  courses 
being  carried  on  together,  and  the  professors  succeeding  each 
other.  The  days  and  hours  of  admission  are  to  be  learnt  from 
the  notices  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  at  the 
bureau  of  the  establishment,  where  information  upon  all  points 
connected  with  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  readily  given. 

Garden. — On  entering  the  garden  from  the  rue    St.  Vic- 
tor, the  first  building  facing  that  street  is  the  gallery  of  zoology; 
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the  edifice  to  the  east  contains  the  library,  and  the  mineraiogi- 
cal  and  botanical  collections;  to  the  west  are  spacious  hot- 
houses, the  menagerie,  and  the  gallery  of  comparative  anatomy. 
The  intermediate  space  is  flanked  by  two  parallel  avenues  of 
lime  and  chesnut-trees.  Bordering  on  the  rue  Buffon  is  a  nur- 
sery of  forest-trees,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  con- 
tiguous to  it,  two  beds  appropriated  to  such  foreign  perennial 
plants  as  bear  exposure  to  the  winter  of  this  climate.  Near 
these  is  a  cafe,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  Between  the 
avenues  are  large  enclosures,  forming  the  *'  Botanical  Garden  " 
and  part  of  what  is  called  the  "  School  of  Botany,"  It  is 
carefully  arranged ;  the  visitor  may  at  once  know  the  nature 
of  the  various  plants  by  the  colours  of  the  tickets;  the  red 
denote  medicinal,  the  green  alimentary  plants ;  the  blue  those 
used  in  the  arts,  the  yellow  ornamental,  and  the  black  poi- 
sonous plants.  It  is  open  from  3  to  5  every  day.  The  nurse- 
ries, &c. ,  are  beyond  the  avenues,  and  contain  indigenous,  exotic, 
and  perennial  plants.  A  sunk  enclosure,  railed  round,  presents 
in  summer  a  splendid  display  of  flowering  shrubs.  Towards  the 
west,  contiguous  to  the  conservatories  and  hot-houses  above 
alluded  to,  are  enclosures  of  fruit  trees  and  hot-beds.  Between 
the  conservatories  is  a  path  conducting  to  two  mounds.  One, 
called  the  labyrinth,  from  its  numerous  intricate  paths,  is  of  a 
conical  shape.  On  the  ascent  is  a  noble  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
first  seen  in  France,  which  GoUinson,  a  wealthy  English  phy- 
sician, presented  to  the  garden  in  1734 ;  it  was  planted  here, 
the  year  following,  by  the  elder  Jussieu,  and  now  measures 
iOYi  feet  English  in  circumference  at  6  feet  from  the  ground. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  visitor  will  find  a  pavilion,  entirely 
composed  of  bronze,  with  seats,  from  which  a  view  extends 
over  the  garden,  the  greater  part  of  Paris,  and  the  distant  land- 
scape in  the  directions  of  Montmartre,  Vinoennes,  and  Sceaux. 
One  of  the  pillars  has  a  sun-dial,  in  reference  to  which  the 
cornice  bears  the  inscription  :  horcis  non  numero  nisi  serenas. 
On  the  eastern  ^ope  is  a  small  inclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  granite  column,  resting  on  a  base  of  different  minerals,  marks 
the  grave  of  Daubcnton.  The  western  bill  is  a  nursery  of  fir- 
trees,  nearly  all  the  known  species  bemg  planted  on  its  sides. 
At  the  foot  of  it  is  a  spacious  enclosure,  in  front  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, with  thcf  residence  of  the  administrators  and  professors; 
a  gate  leads  into  the  rue  Guvier,  on  the  left.  This  enclosure 
contains,  during  fine  weather,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  trees 
of  New  Holland,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Goast  of  Barbary,  which  are  then  removed  from  the  green- 
houses. The  amphitheatre  will  hold  1,200  persons,  and  the 
various  courses  of  lectures  are  annually  attended  by  about 
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1,800  students.  At  the  door  of  the  amphitheatre  stand  in 
smnmer  two  Sicilian  pahns,  95  feet  in  hd^/whieh  were  pRh 
scnted  to  Louis  XIV.  The  total  number  of  species  of  plante 
e^iltiTated  in  the  botanical  department  of  this  establishment  is 
upwards  of  12,000.  The  conservatories  are  buih  of  iron,  and 
arranged  in  the  most  scientifie  manner.  They  are  wanned  by 
means  of  hot  water,  and  are  sufficiently  lofty  to  receive  the 
tall  tropical  plants.  To  view  them,  amplication  in  writiog 
must  be  made  to  M.  de  Caisne,  at  the  establishment,  who 
will  send  tickets.  The  garden  is  open  daily  till  nightfalL 
Near  the  amphitheatre  is  (he  entrance  of  the 

Menagerie. — ^When  Louis  XIV.  fixed  his  residence  at  Veiv 
sailtes,  me  Academy  of  Sciences  prevailed  on  him  to  form  a 
menagerie  in  the  park.  This  mcHagerie  increased  diu-ing  Uie 
reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  but  at  the  revolution  of  1789 
the  animals  being  neglected,  several  of  them  perished  for  want 
of  food.  Those  which  remained  were  removed  to  the  Museum 
in  1794,  and  placed  in  tempopary  buildings,  and  iht  plan  of  a 
menagerie  was  laid  out;  it  Was  only,  faowev-er^  by  degrees 
that  the  necessary  ground  was  obtained .  It  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous enclosures,  with  paths  between,  and  containing  hnte 
. and  sheds  for  the  animals.  In  the  first  enclosure  near  the  a^iove 
entrance  is  a  flock  of  lamas;  that  flan|ung  the  orangerie  con- 
tains sheep  from  Thibet  and  other  countries.  The  foUdwing  one 
to  the  left  is  devoted  to  rarieties  of  the  goat  and  antclopaspe* 
cies.  Contiguous  to  this  is  a  spacious  poultry-yard,  stocl^ 
with  numerous  species  of  fowl,  geese,  swans,  peacocks, 
cranes,  &.c.  To  the  right  is  a  polygonal  building,  with  six 
projecting  pavilions,  surrounded  by  railings.  Uer^  are  tw^o 
elephants,  ati  Asiatic  buffalo,  a  dromedary,  a  cabiai  or  capy- 
bara  from  Brazil,  and  a  young  rhinoc^os.  Of  these  the  ele- 
phants are  certainly  the  most  sodable,  and  appear  to  be  upon 
the  best  terms  with  the  juvenile  public  that  daily  visits  thoft. 
The  adjoining  enclosures  to  the  right  are  occupied  by  several  of 
the  deier  species,  and  next  to  these  are  three  sunken  p^ed 
courts  with  cells,  where  three  black  bears  and  a  white  otie 
afford  much  amusement  to  the  crowd.  Taking  the  pdygonal 
building  mentioned  above  as  a  landmark,  the  strangi^  will 
find  to  the  left,  an4  contiguous  to  the  poultry-yard,  anotiutr 
enclosure,  where,  besides  storks,  swans,  and  other  fowl,  a 
cassowary  and  two  ostriches  are  kept  in  different  subdivisions. 
Next  is  a  graceful  semicircular  pheasantp^house,  divided  into 
spacious  cages,  containing  numerous  varieties  of  that  tribe. 
Adjoining,  in  a  small  enclosure,  is  a  colony  of  tortoises,  and 
opposite  is  another  for  the  ass  and  zebra  tiibes.  Behind  the 
pheasant-house,  and  beyond  the  railing  which  surrounds  tbe 
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menagerie,  there  is  also  a  kind  of  hot-house,  where  live  snakes 
and  Q^er  reptiles  of  ^oathern  climates  sxq  kept  in  glass  cagies, 
and  protected  by  blankets  from  the  cold.  Following  the  path 
to  the  left,  contiguous  to  the  tortoises,  we  come  to  the  volim^, 
including  a  very  large  and  valuable  series  of  the  eagle  au4  vul- 
ture tribes,  among  which  those  of  Egypt  and  South  America 
deserve  attention ;  here  also  are  many  specimens  of  |be  parrot- 
tribe.  In  the  enclosure  opposite  are  antelopes  from  Senegal. 
The  path  to  the  ri^t  leads  between  two  enclosures  flUed  with 
deer,  to  a  stone  building,  for  the  monkeys,  with  a  large  cir- 
cular space  in  front,  covered  with  wire-net,  where  they  haye 
ample  room  for  their  amusing  gambols.  Buffaloes  from  Buenos- 
Ayres,  gazelles,  antelopes,  and  bisons  are  in  the  ^joining  encl&- 
sHires.  Those  bordering  on  the  avenue  are  inhabited  by  pigs, 
goats,  and  sheep  of  different  countries.  At  the  extr^qaity  of  these 
walks,  and  near  the  river,  is  the  menagerie  of  wild  beasts.  The 
dens»  2 1  in  number,  are  so  arranged  that  the  animals  may  be  seen 
wit(i  advantage ;  a  ^ace  of  four  feet  and  strong  bars  of  iron  se- 
parate them  from  the  public.  At  8  o'clock  they  are  removed 
to  cages  behind,  in  order  to  be  fed.  The  collection  of  wild 
anin^ls  includes  two  fine  lions,  a  lioness,  a  jackal,  leopar^a, 
hyenas,  £cc.  Beyond  this  new  enclosures  have  been  added, 
which  will  receive  deer  and  other  animals  of  the  tamer  sort. 
Iron  railings  and  wire-net  have  now  mostly  superseded  the  old 
wooden  rails  surrounding  the  enclosures.  Open  daily  from 
1 1  to  6  in  summer  and  U  to  3  in  winter. 

The  zoologist  in  this  garden  is  enabled  with  great  advantage 
to  study  the  instinct  and  habits  of  animals,  the  influcaaiise  of 
confinement,  Sec.;  besides  which  the  number  of  dead  animah 
wbiv^  the  collection  furnishes  enriches  the  museum  wi^ 
valuable  acquisitions. 

Oabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy. — For  this  collecti<m,  in- 
comparably the  nchest  in  existence,  the  museum  is  indebted 
to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Baron  Cuvier,  by  whom  it  was 
arranged,  and  under  whose  direction  most  of  the  objects  weiee 
prepared.  It  is  contained  in  a  building  to  the  west  of  ^ 
garden,  near  the  Amphitheatre.  Before  entering  the  cabinet, 
the  visitor  may  step  into  the  court,  where  he  will  find  the  sl^o- 
leton  of  an  enormous  cachalot  (Physeter  macrocephalus)  dd 
feet  long. '  The  1st  room  on  the  ground  floor  to  the  right  is  de- 
voted to  skeletons  of  the  whale  tribe,  and  various  marine  ani- 
mals, with  a  male  morse,  brought  by  Gapt.  Parry  from  the 
polar  regions.  In  the  next  room  are  skeletons  of  the  human 
species  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  mummies  ,dwarfs,  $ee^; 
the  visitor  will  in  particular  remark  that  of  Soliman  el  Hhale- 
by,  a  learned  but  enthusiastic  young  Syrian,  by  whom  Gen. 
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Kidder  was  assassinated  in  Egypt ;  also  a  series  of  skulls,  ib 
which  the  varying  conformation  of  the  head  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals up  to  man  is  clearly  traced,  some  of  them  found  in 
Egyptian  and  Etruscan  tombs.  A  suite  of  eleven  small  rooms 
or  cabinets  upstairs  contains  dissections  of  birds,  fishes,  and 
reptiles,  besides  specimens  of  the  human  body.  In  the  first 
room  is  a  collection  of  skulls  of  different  animals ;  in  the  3d 
is  displayed  the  anatomy  of  the  head,  and  a  series  of  spines 
and  vertebras.  The  3d  contains  complete  skeletons  of  mam- 
malia, dolphins,  seals,  bats,  &c. ;  the  4th,  those  of  birds ;  the 
5th  and  6th  those  of  crocodiles,  fishes,  tortoises,  and  reptiles ; 
also  a  series  of  teeth,  beginning  with  those  of  the  horse,  and 
terminating  with  those  of  fishes.  Over  the  cases  are  ^eletoos  of 
the  boa  constrictor,  a  shark,  and  a  sword-fish ;  and  jaws  of 
several  species  of  sharks,  the  ray,  &c.  On  tables  are  the 
dried  larynx  and  hyoid  bones  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In 
the  7th  is  a  cast  of  the  human  body  without  the  skin,  the 
muscles  painted  to  imitate  nature.  The  cases  on  one  side 
exhibit  small  figures  in  wax  of  human  arms  and  legs ;  on  the 
other  the  limbs  of  quadrupeds ;  in  the  remaining  the  dissected 
muscles  of  several  animals  preserved  inspirits.  The  larynx  and 
trachea  of  birds  are  seen  on  the  tables.  In  phials  are  preserved 
a  series  of  brains  and  eyes;  also  the  bones  of  the  ears  of 
animals,  from  man  to  reptiles.  In  the  8th,  in  a  large  glass 
case,  is  a  model  in  wax  presenting  to  view  the  viscera  of  a 
child ;  in  another  one  of  the  hen,  exhibiting  the  several  periods 
of  the  formation  of  the  egg,  and  the  internal  organs  of  the 
fowl.  The  9th  contains  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  those  of 
the  different  secretions ;  a  series  of  hearts  of  mammalia,  reptiles, 
and  fishes ;  some  injected  preparations ;  and  some  very  delicate 
fcDtal  preparations  of  viviparous  and  oviparous  animals ;  and  in 
the  loth  a  series  of  monstrosities  and  foetuses  of  different  ages; 
preparations  of  different  orders  of  mollusca ;  articulated  animals 
and  zoophytes ;  and  preparations  of  shell  fish  in  wax .  There  are 
also  preparations  of  the  viscera  in  this  room.  The  11th 
room  contains  a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  skulls  and 
casts  of  distinguished  and  notorious  characters,  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  craniologist.  On  descending  the  stairs  to  the  grouiMl 
floor  will  be  seen  the  fossil  remains  of  the  plesiosauri,  found 
at  Lyme  Regis  and  at  Glastonbury,  and  other  extinct  species. 
There  are  also  skeletons  of  camels,  antelopes,  mules,  stags, 
horses,  tapirs,  giraffes,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  elephants, 
&c.  The  number  of  specimens  in  this  section  exceeds  15,000. 
Heads  in  waxwork  of  surprising  workmanship  by  M.  Calen- 
zuoli,  artist  to  the  museum  at  Florence,  have  lately  been  added 
to  this  cabinet ;  the  first  represents  the  details  of  the  lymphatic 
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vessels,  the  other  the  nervous  system.    A  colossal  bust  of  Gu- 
vier,  by  David  d*Angers  deserves  attention.    A  cabinet  of  com-  , 
parative  anthropology,  mider  the  direction  of  M.  Serres,  is  also 
established.    A  catalogue  may  be  had  at  the  museum.  ' 

Gallery  of  Zoology. — The  building  which  once  bore  the 
name  of  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  390  feet  in  length,  and 
skirts  the  rue  St.  Victor.  It  has  two  stories,  besides  the  ground- 
floor,  and  is  of  plain  architecture.  Considerable  additions 
are  daily  made  to  this  matchless  gallery.  The  zoological  col- 
lections are  classed  according  to  the  system  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
Ascending  to  the  first  story,  the  visitor  had  best  proceed  at 
once  to  the  left-hand  extremity  of  the  suite  of  rooms  he  will 
perceive,  and  then  examine  each  of  the  seven  one  after  another. 
In  the  first  room  is  a  marble  statue  of  Buffon,  by  Pajou.  This 
and  the  following  room  are  filled  with  a  complete  collection 
of  tortoises,  fishes,  aquatic  birds,  and  snakes,  some  stuffed, 
others  preserved  in  spirits ;  the  largest  specimens  are  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  The  third  room  contains  a  very  complete 
collection  of  upwards  of  2,000  reptiles,  comprising  more  than 
500  species,  divided  into  four  orders ;  namely,  chelonians,  or 
tortoises ;  saurians,  or  lizards,  comprehending  crocodiles,  &c.; 
ophidians,  or  serpents ;  and  batracians,  such  as  toads,  frogs,  &c. 
Most  of  the  smaller  reptiles  are  preserved  in  spirits.  In  the 
fourth  room  are  exhibited  crustaceous  species,  comprehending 
brachyures,  anomures,  macroures,  stomapodes,  amphipodes, 
and  xyphosures.  The  fifth  room  contains  a  large  collection  of 
apes ;  the  sixth  zoophytes,  sponges,  nautili,  and  fossil  shells ; 
in  the  seventh  are  quadrupeds  of  the  goat,  dog,  and  lama  spe- 
cies, besides  a  beautiful  statue  by  Dupaty,  of  white  marble, 
representing  Vivifjring  Nature.  From  here,  a  staircase,  the 
walls  of  which  are  hung  with  dolphins,  seals,  and  other  large 
marine  animals,  leads  to  the  second  story,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  4  vaulted  rooms,  in  the  first  of  which  are  various  species 
of  mammalia,  such  as  foxes,  bears,,  weazels,  and  kangaroos. 
The  following  room  contains  apes,  annadillas,  bears,  ferrets, 
wolves,  and  hyaenas ;  the  glass  cases  in  the  centre,  and  those 
of  the  succeeding  rooms,  contain  a  complete  collection  of  po- 
lypterous  and  apterous  insects,  besides  nests  of  termites,  hor- 
nets, and  wasps;  specimens  of  the  devastations  effected  in 
wood  by  different  species  of  worms ;  and  a  numerous  collection 
of  shells,  moUusca,  zoophytes,  echini,  &c.  The  third  room 
is  a  long  vaulted  gallery  intersected  by  four  arches,  and  filled 
with  the  completest  collection  of  birds  in  Europe,  comprising 
upwards  of  10,000  specimens  belonging  to  2,500  different  spe- 
cies. Over  the  glass  cases  are  busts  of  Lacepede,  Adanson, 
Daubenton,  and  other  celebrated  naturalists ;  in  the  centre  is 
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the  marble  bust  of  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  the  founder  of  the  Mu- 
seum, by  Matte ;  and  opposite  a  (ioe  colossal  eldck  by  AoMd, 
mtrkiag  both  mean  and  solar  time.  In  tiie  fourth  and  "list 
room  axe  the  larger  mammalia,  surh  as  camels,  girafifes,  hdrsd 
animals,  &e.  The  tdlest  of  the  three  giraffes  that  are  bet 
had  Kvcd  17  years  and  a-halfin  the  Menagerie;  it  died  in  1849 
Ob  the  ground-floor  are  two  rooms  containing  duplicates  oi 
zoophytes  and  ^^imens  preserved  in  spirits ;  and  in  the  tfairi 
are  manuniferons  animals  of  the  largest  dass,  such  as  el^bfiiby 
litppq)otMni,  morses,  r^noccroses,  &c.  The  whole  ninasberti 
manynsdia  is  calcitlated  at  2,00 o,  eomprisrng  nearly  500  spt- 
des ;  the  collection  of  fishes  consists  of  about  5,ooo  specimens, 
comprising  nearly  2,500  species ;  of  the  tubipores,  madre^pei^ 
miilepiyres,  corallines,  and  spoliges,  the  vanety  is  very  com- 
pieCe.  The  total  nomber  of  specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom 
is  estimated  at  upwards  of  200,006 ;  and  their  arran^^sieBt  is 
so  systematic  and  progressive  that,  begmning  with  ^e  lowest 
mamfestettons  of  aniiHAl  organisation  (as  in  the  sponge),  we  can 
fotiow  the  chain  of  nature  link  by  link,  till  it  arrires  at  its 
highest  perfection  in  man. 

MtneralogiccU  and  Qeological  Gallery. — The  splendid  col- 
lection of  minerals  and  geological  spe(»mens  is  arranged  in  a 
boilding  erected  for  this  purpose  on  the  south-ea^em  comer 
of  the  garden.  Externally  this  edifice  is  not  remarkable  fbrib 
architecture;  it  consists  of  two  stories,  and  is  540  fie^t  \oa^, 
by  40  wide,  and  30  high.  It  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments by  two  Doric  porticos,  surmounted  by  pediments  sculp- 
tured with  appropriate  emblems,  by  Lescorne.  In  the  centtt 
are  two  statue^,  representing  Geology  an4  Mathematics.  Tfet 
central  division  of  the  gallery  contains  the  mineralogical  aid 
geological  collection;  the  eastern  division,  abutting  upo9  i 
house  oitee  occupied  by  BufFon,  contains  the  library,  an  sm- 
phitlieatre,  and  other  rooms ;  the  western  division  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  botanical  collections.  The  miner^ogical  collection 
is  contained  in  a  long  gallery,  lighted  from  above,  with  ^6  co- 
lumns, which,  though  Doric,  have  their  friiraes  adorned  wife 
Corinthian  leaves.  It  has  wide  elevated  galleries  on  eithar 
side,  under  which  are  laboratories,  corridors,  and  rocnns  fot 
the  professors  and  attendants.  In  the  centre  of  the  hail  i$a 
marble  statue  of  the  illustrious  Cuvicr,  in  the  costiune  of  the 
Council  of  the  University,  by  David  d* Angers,  with  the  proifl}- 
est  of  all  inscriptions,  the  names  of  his  inunortal  works*.  Be- 
tween this  statue  and  a  recess  or  balcony  looking  out  on  tlie 
garden,  stand  marble  tables  of  Florentine  Mosaic.  The  walls 
at  both  ends  of  this  gallery  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  flti- 
mond,  repiesenting,  at  the  western  extremity,  thetruptioir  6f 
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StrotBotolij  the  ^atiers  of  Bosenlaui  (Berne),  the  eruptkm  of 
Vc^uviua  in  1822,  and  the  basaltic  lava  of  the  cascade  of  Que- 
xeil  (Puy-de-D6me).    At  the  opposite  extraaaity  are  the  cas- 
cade of  Staubbaeh  (Unterlaken),  and  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
valley  of  the  Aar,  near  Meyringen  (Berne).    Horizontal  ^lass 
cases,  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  contain  minerals  and  earths 
scieiitiOcally  classed,  and  in  drawers  are  similar  supplemental 
specimens^    In  front  of  the  galleries  on  the  ground-floor  are 
raiiged  vertical  glass  cases,  containing  minerals  classed  accord- 
ing tQ  their  c)iemical  composition ;  the  specimens  used  to  il- 
Vostrate  the  courses  of  the  professors  are  placed  in  horizontal 
ones  ;.  underneath  are  drawers  with  supplemental  specimei». 
In  front  of  .the  bases  of  the  pillars  are  vertieal  cases,  eoBtaining 
the  minerals,  &c.,  used  in  arts  and  manufactures^  in  their 
various  states.    The  galleries  contain  on  the  western  side  all 
the  kaowtt  rocks  and  earths  arranged  geologically ;  on  the  east- 
ern the  fossils  found  in  the  .various  geologicsd   fbrmations. 
The  \l^hole  is  admirably  arranged,  and  the  faculties  for  exami- 
lialion  very  great.  (1)    The  mineralogical  cdlection  is  divided 
intb  four  grand  classes :  l,  earths  containing  an  add ;  2,  earthy 
substances  or  stones;  3,  inflammable  substances;  4,  metals. 
Of  the  first  two  classes  the  most  interesting  specimens  are  the 
phosphate,  flnate,  .nitrate,  and  arseniate  of  lime ;  a  fine  crystal 
oC  I^landic  calcareous  spar;  metastatic  crystals  from  Detby- 
shife ;  satin  spar ;  the  aluminous  fluate  of  silex,  which  tenishes 
s<$yeral  genis  for  jewellery ;  the  borate  of  soda ;  and  the  alka- 
line fluate  of  alumine.  Several  of  these  specimens,  particularly 
of  tiie  yelblr,  red,  and  white  topax,  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
The  second  class  of  minerals,  namely,  that  of  stones  «r  earthly 
sttbstaBces,  are  hyaline  quartz,  the  rose-coloured  or  Bohemian 
ridjy,  the  blue^  the  yellow  or  Indieui  topaz,  the  ydlow^bi-own 
topaz,  the  daric  green  and  dull  red  agates,  among  which  we 
iMgr  distinguish  chalcedony,  cornelian,  sardonyx,  quartz  re- 
sinite ;  the  sanguine  jasper ;  the  corundum^  including  the  riiby, 
lopaz^  and  Oriental  si^phire ;  the  ciirysoberylj  the  chrysolite, 
the  emerald,  the  beryl,  the  cordiarite^  the  euclase^  and  the 
^net;  felspar;  the  tourmaline,  amphibole,  and  pyroxene; 
Isms  lazuli ;  some  large  slabs  of  mica,  &c.    Amoiig  varioud 
ot^ts  belonging  to  mis  ooUectipn  are  a  superb  vftse  of  the 
brecciated  porphyry  of  the  Vosges,  two  large  groups  of  crystals 
of  colourless  quartz;  several  et^s  o^  agate,  chalcedony,  lapis 
lazuli,  &e.    Among  the  inflammable  substances  and  metals 

(i)  tdo  touch  praise  cannot  be  given  to  t^rofessors.  Brongniart 
^d  Cordifer,  tinder  i^hose  superiiltenttenc^  this  division  of  the 
tftUAeum-  is  j^ltieed,  and  wboae  atfxiety  ity  aflbrd  information,  and' 
polite  attention  to  foreigners,  are  well  known. 
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are  native  sulphur,  a  series  of  diamonds,  rough  and  cut,  solid 
and  liquid  bitumen,  and  yellow  amber.  Of  the  latter,  sevond 
pieces  contain  insects  enveloped  by  the  amber  when  in  its  li- 
quid state,  without  injuring  their  fonn.  In  the  class  of  metal- 
lic substances  are  specimens  of  gold  and  silver,  among  which 
should  be  noticed  a  piece  of  massive  gold  from  Peru,  which 
weighs  10  */i  ounces;  a  Que  specimen  of  native  silver  from 
Mexico,  and  the  different  combinations  of  silver  with  sulphur 
and  antimony,  and  the  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids ;  specamens 
of  platina ;  quicksilver ;  lead,  in  every  combination  of  colour; 
the  different  varieties  of  copper ;  a  numerous  collection  of  aaro- 
lites,  including  one  of  enormous  dimensions ;  iron  ores ;  va- 
rious specunens  of  oxide  of  tin,  zinc,  and  bismuth ;  arsenic, 
manganese,  antimony,  uranium,  molybdena,  titanium,  tung- 
sten, tellurium,  and  chrome.  The  collection  of  minerals  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  in  existence,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  choice  specimens  which  it  possesses,  and  the  excellent 
order  in  which  they  are  distributed.  The  riches  of  this  division 
of  the  institution  were  greatly  augmented  in  1825  by  a  dona- 
tion from  Charles  X.  of  a  fine  mineralogical  collection  purchased 
by  the  civil  list  for  300,000  fr. ;  and  continual  additions  by 
gift  or  purchase  are  being  made  to  it.  The  specimens  of  geo- 
logical rocks  are  all  very  large  and  fine,  admitting  of  the  most 
detailed  examination.  The  fossils  are  peculiarly  valuable  and 
complete ;  the  greater  number  being  accompani^  by  a  portion 
of  the  earth  or  rock  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  The  series 
of  invertebrated  animals  and  of  fossil  fishes  is  very  interesting. 
The  specimens  of  the  tertiary  formations  are  remarkably  fine, 
and  attest  the  zeal  of  the  great  Cuvier,  to  whom  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  museum  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence.  The 
directors  of  the  museum  with  great  liberality  have  presented 
models  accurately  coloured,  of  the  more  important  or  the  rarer 
fossils,  to  foreign  institutions,  from  which  an  interchange  of 
presents  has  arisen.  The  number  of  mineralogical  and  geolo- 
gical specimens  exceeds  60,ooo. 

Botanical  Gallery. — ^In  the  lower  division  of  this  gallery  is 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  woods  of  all  kinds,  with  speci- 
mens of  the  epidermis,  the  bark,  the  roots,  6cc.,  of  many  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  trees  and  plants.  A  numerous  and  very 
valuable  saries  of  fruits,  &c.,  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  subdivisions,  and  also  two  cabinets  of  the 
fungus  family  in  wax,  presented  to  the  museum  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  by  Charles  X.  The  latter,  executed  by 
De  Pinson,  is  valued  at  20,000  fr.  A  collection  of  foreign 
fruits,  in  wax  and  plaster,  is  also  entitled  to  attention.  The 
collection  of  drugs  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  with  considerable 
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additions,  is  kept  in  this  room,  and  a  very  interesting  coUeC" 
ti6n  of  fossil  plants  from  the  various  coal  formations  has  heen 
arranged  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart.  The  total  number  of  dried 
plants  preserved  here  exceeds  350,000 ;  and  of  woods,  fruits, 
and  grains,  more  than  4,500.  At  the  end  is  a  large  round 
table,  2  metres  20  centimetres,  or  nearly  7  feet  in  diameter, 
the  disk  of  which,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Baobab,  is  all  of 
one  piece.  The  veins  of  the  wood  show  that  the  trunk  from 
which  it  was  cut  must  have  been  at  least  double,  or  14  feet  in 
diameter !  The  visitor  will  observe  in  the  ante-room  a  fine 
statue  of  Jussieu,  by  Heral.  In  the  rooms  of  the  upper  divi- 
sion, of  Doric  design,  is  a  general  herbal,  consisting  of  about 
50,000  species.  It  was  founded  by  Vaillant,  and  gradually 
augmented  by  Commerson,  Dambey,  Mace,  Poiteau,  Lesche- 
nault,  6cc.  There  are  also  separate  herbals  of  New  Holland, 
Cayenne,  the  Antilles  the  Cape,  India,  Egypt,  &c.,  herbals 
which  served  as  models  for  printed  works,  such  as  that  of  Mi- 
chaux ;  that  of  the  Plants  of  France,  by  M.  de  Candolle ;  that 
of  M.  de  Humboldt,  6cc.  The  ancient  herbal  of  Toumefort, 
arranged  and  ticketed  by  his  hand,  and  that  of  Gundelsheimer, 
have  been  carefully  preserved.  There  is  also  a  laboratory 
here ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  herbals  are  open  to  the  public, 
being  solely  devoted  to  students. 

The  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  the  Zoological, 
Mineralogical,  and  Botanical  galleries  are  open  to  the  public 
on  Tuesday^  and  Fridays  from  2  to  6 ;  and  to  persons  with 
tickets,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Administration  on  producing  pass- 
ports, on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  11  to  3. 

Library. — ^The  library  is  composed  of  works  on  natural  his- 
tory. Opposite  the  ^trance  is  a  bust  of  Fourcroy.  Most  of 
its  printed  works  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  public  library, 
but  the  manuscripts,  accompanied  with  original  designs,  and 
the  magnificent  paintings  of  fruit  and  flowers,  upon  vellum, 
form  an  unrivalled  collection.  It  was  commenced  in  1635, 
and  now  fills  90  portfolios,  with  upwards  of  6,000  drawings, 
the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  two  millions  of  francs. 
The  library  contains  30,000  volumes  and  15,000  pamphlets. — 
Open  to  the  public  every  day,  Sundays  and  Thursdays  ex- 
cepted, from  10  to  3.  Vacations  from  Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1,  and 
for  a  fortnight  after  Easter. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  Musee  d'Histoire  Natu- 
relle  stands  at  the  head  of  all  institutions  of  the  kind  not  only 
in  France  but  in  Europe.  Its  most  valuable  part  is  perhaps  the 
Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  arranged  by  Cuvier ;  but  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  if  not  so  precious,  is  more  exten- 
sive.   Many  weeks  would  be  requisite  to  inspect  this  immense 
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mnfieum  in  detail,  and  much  scientific  know1e<Jge  to  be  able 
duly  to  appreciate  its  contents.  As  naturalists >  the  professors 
of  this  institution  are  highly  distinguished,  worthy  to  teaeh  in 
the  schools  founded  by  the  illustrious  Buffbn  and  Guvier.  (i ) 

The  central  gate  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  towards  the  river, 
opens  upon  the 

Place  Valbubert,  farming  a  semi-circle  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  «id  opposite  to 

The  Pont  d'Austerlitz,  begun  in  1801,  and  fini^ied  in 
H07,  by  Beaupre  and  Lamande. — It  is  exceedingly  light  and 
elegant  ki  appearance,  and  received  its  name,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  gained  by  the  French,  Dec.  2,  1805,  over 
the  Russians  and  Austrians.  On  the  second  occupation  by  the 
allied  armies,  the  name  was  changed  to  Pont  du  Roi^  and 
afterwards  to  Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Its  length  between 
the  abutments  is  400  feet,  and  its  breadth  37  ;  the  piers  are  of 
stone,  laid  on  piles,  and  its  five  arches  are  of  cast  iron;  It 
cost  3^000,000  fr.,  and  was  the  second  iron  bridge  constructed 
in  Paris.  At  its  opposite  end  is  the  new  place  Mazas  (See  p.  3 1 5) . 

A  few  steps  to  the  left,  beyond  the  Boulevard  de  THopital, 
is  the  rue  de  la  Gare,  where,  at  No.  92,  is  the 

Maison  d'Arr^t  de  la  Garde  Nationale,  a  prison  to  which 
National  Guards  are  liable  to  be  sent  for  infraction  of  discipline 
orneglect  of  duty.  The  arrest  generally  lasis  24  to  48 hours. 
This  prison  has  the  jocular  sobriquet  of  Hdtel  de^  Haricots. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  terminus  of  the 

Orleans  and  Corbeil  Railways. — It  is  a  low  plain  build- 
ittgi  with  a  court  435  feet  long  by  81  in  breadth.  The  J)rin- 
cipal  entrance  is  by  a  projecting  body,  croWned  with  an  attic, 
haying  three  circular  arches  in  front,  9  feet  wide  by  18  in 
height,  the  only  portion  of  the  edifice  which  has  any  preten- 
sion to  architectural  ornament.  It  opens  into  a  vestibule,  42 
feet  by  24,  and  communicates  with  the  bagga|;e-hall  and 
another  vestibule  which  is  42  feet  by  18.  From  this  two  doors 
lead  to  the  waiting-room,  72  feet  long  by  24  in  breadth;  Ad- 
joining this,  and  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  bulling, 
is  the  arrival  and  departure  shed,  having  a  roof  supported  by 

(i)  There  was,  before  the  revolution  of  1848,  some  intention 
of  boring  an  artesian  well  in  the  Jardin  defi  Plantes,  to  tlie  tiet)fh 
of  about  3,000  feet,  that  at  6renelle  being  i,7oo;  According  to 
the  calculations  of  J^.  Arago  and  Walferdirti  founded,  op  ex- 
periments made  at  the  latter  place,  it  was  estimated  tliat  the 
temperature  of  water  from  such  a  depth  would  range  from  97 
to  104  Fahrenheit,  with  which  the  hot-houses  of  the  Jardin  ^es 
Plantes  and  Menagerie,  and  even  the  wards  and  baths  of  the 
neighbouring  hospitals,  might  be  warmed  and  supplied i 
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a  highly  scientific  combinalion  of  king  and  qaeen  posts,  tie- 
beams,  and  rafters.  The  administration  occupies  a  building 
fronting  the  Boulevard  de  FHopital. 

Returning  hence,  the  visitor  will  remark  the  fine  extent  of 
quays  recently  constructed  in  this  neighbourhood. 

On  the  wharf  of  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle;  is  a  fruit^market. 
called  the  Maille,  where  all  the  produce  that  comes  by  wa- 
ter is  sold.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  immense  quantity  of  fruit 
that  arrives  and  is  sold  here  daily.  The  Quai  de  la  Tour- 
nelle owes  its  name  to  a  large  square  tower,  which  was  situated 
near  the  bridge  of  that  name,  and  defended  the  passage  of  the 
river  by  means  of  a  chain  drawn  across  during  the  night,  and 
fixed  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  He  St.  Louis  to  a  similar 
tower.  The  Tournelle  was  reconstructed  by  Henry  11 .  in  1 5 54 . 
In  1632,  St.  Vino/ent  de  Paule  obtained  permission  from  the 
King  to  have  the  galley-slaves  transported  thither  from  the  un- 
healthy vaults  of  the  Conciergerie.  It  was  used  as  a  prison 
until  1790,  when  it  was  demolished.  The  Porte  St,  Bernard, 
connected  with  the  enclosure  built  by  Philip  Augustus,  stood 
in  close  contact  with  the  Tournelle.  It  was  reconstructed 
in  1 606,  and  at  a  later  date  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing Louis  XIV.  distributing  the  wealth  produced  by  navigation. 
This  gate  was  demolished  in  1787. 

At  No.  35  is  an  ancient  mansion,  the  Hdtel  de  Nesmond, 
a  building  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  close  to  it,  at  47,  is 
the  Pharmctcie  Centrale^  where  the  drugs  and  chemical  pre- 
parations for  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  kept  and  distributed. 

The  visitor  will  perceive,  in  the  rue  de  Poissy,  the 

Halle  aux  Veaux,  a  market  for  the  sale  of  calves  and  cows 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  on  other  days  for  rags,  &c.  The 
stables  for  calves  are  underground .  It  is  a  large  plain  building, 
on  the  site  of  part  of  the  chapel  of  the  great  convent  of  the  Ber- 
nardins.  The  convent  of  the  Bernardins  was  built  in  1 244,  by 
Stephen  Lexington,  abbot  of  Glairvaux,  that  the  monks  of  his 
order  might  be  able  to  study  and  lake  degrees  at  the  Paris  Univer- 
sity. The  abbey  of  Glairvaux  ceded  the  establishment  in  1 320 
to  the  order  of  the  Cistertians,  a  circumstance  Which  induced 
Benedict  XII.,  who  belonged  to  that  order,  to  build  a  churdi 
for  it.  The  convent  was  declared  national  property  in  1790. 
One  of  the  dormitories  of  the  monastery,  with  its  buttresses  and 
pointed  windows,  of  the  13lh  century,  still  remains,  facing 
the  rue  de  Poissy,  and  is  at  present  used  for  a  barrack. 
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PART  UK 

PI.A6I8  DF  PUiMP  AMUSEMENT. 

THEATRES. 

The  drama  in  France  and  England  took  its  rise  from  the 
mysteries,  or  sacred  dramas,  represented  by  the  pilgrims  re- 
turned  from  the  Holy  Land.    In  Paris  a  company  was  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  YI.,  under  the  name  of  Confreres  de  la 
PasBiorif  who  for  a  long  period  performed  with  applause,  al- 
though with  sacred  subjects  they  associated  indecent  gestures 
and  allusions.    The  interest  excited  by  the  novelty  of  their 
nepresenti^ons  having  subsided,  they  united  with  a  new  troop 
cidled  Enfants  sans  souci,  who  acted  farces  enlivened  with 
songs.    About  the  year  1 570,  several  Italian  companies  Cama 
to  Fans,  but  thor  representations  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
Gottfir^res  de  la  Passion,  whose  privilege?  were  always  re* 
speeted  by  the  Parkmmt^  their  continuance  was  not  of  long 
duration.    Shortly  afterwards  the  French  stage  began  to  ac^ 
quire  a  degree  of  consequence  which  it  had  never  before  attained, 
and  several  dramatic  writers,  among  them  Hardy,  appeared 
about  the  time  of  Henry  lY.    Cardinal  Eichelieu  had  two 
theatres  in  his  palace,  in  which  were  performed  tragedies,  and 
melodramas  composed  by  himself  with  the  assistance  of  Gor- 
ndlle,  Rotrou,  Colletet,  and  others.    About  the  year  1650,  a 
number  of  young  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Moliere,  fomied 
a  company  and  erected  a  theatre,  which  they  called  *f  h 
Thedtre  Ilhistre.*'    In  1658,  they  performed  in  the  Salle  des 
Gardes  at  the  Louvre  before  Louis  XIV.,  who,  being  satisfied 
with  their  performance,  assigned  them  a  gallery  in  the  Hdtd 
du  Petit  Botffbon  as  a  theatre.    In  1660,  they  removed  to  the 
Theatre  du  Palais  Royal,  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  **  la  Troupe  Royale."  (l)  Under  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  the  number  of  theatres  in  Paris  aug« 
mented  considerably.    The  privileges  of  the  French  comedians 
and  of  the  Opera  (2)  being  abolished  at  the  revolution  of  1789, 

(1)  For  much  interesting  information  upon  the  early  dramatic 
history  of  France,  see  History  of  Paris,  3  vols.  svo. 
'  (2)  The  invention  of  the  Opera  Is  attributed  to  two  Florentines, 
Ottavio  Rinucci,  a  poet,  and  'Giacomo  Gorsi,  a  musician,  aboat 
the  commencement  of  the  teth  eentury,  when  a  grand  lyric 

• 
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a  great  number  of  smaller  ones  sprang  up,  and  the  consequence 
was  thai  they  were  ail  reduced  to  the  trtmodfr  distress.  To  re- 
medy this  state  of  things,  Napoleon  in  1807  issued  a  decree  by 
which  all  the  theatres  in  Paris  (amounting  ta  thirty)  we^ 
suppressed,  except  eight,  on  a  compensation  being  made  to  ^ 
others.  After  the  Restoration,  several  new  ones  were  opened, 
and  the  drama  was  encouraged  by  the  government,  which  al- 
lotted annually  a  sum  out  of  the  civil  list  for  the  support  of 
the  various  theatres.  This  assistance  was  continued  After  the 
revolution  of  1830,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  ex-King  Louis 
Philippe  the  number  of  theatres  was  slightly  increased,  but  the 
dramatic  taste  of  the  nation  by  no  means  improved  during 
that  period.  The  greatest  of  poets  has  described  the  stage  a^ 
a  mirror  reflecting  bac^  the  virtues  and  vices  of  society—      ' 

"  To  show' the  age  and  body  of  the  time, 
Its  form  and  pressure  ;" 

and  never  perhaps  has  the  accurate  truth  of  a  figure  been  more 
palpably  verified.  The  general  decline  of  public  morals,  the 
Jicentiousness,  the  corruption,  and  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  respected  neither  the  altar  nor  the  throne,  were  but  top 
faithfully  reflected  in  the  drama  of  the  day,  tha^  which  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  (owcr  in  taste,  morality,  or  sen- 
timent. In  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  gloom,  however,  a  bril- 
liant star  rose  over  the  theatrical  horizon,  whose  splendour 
shed  a  radiance  upon  the  classic  drama  of  the  country,  that  at 
once  revived  the  ^^miration  of  the  public  for  the  great  masteiis 
of  the  French  tragic  school,  and  the  genius  of  Rachel  restored 
Corneille  and  Racine  once  again  to  the  scene  of  their  ancient 
glories  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  whence  they  were  banished  at  the 
deatl^  of  the  grandly-gifted  tragedian,  the  illustrious  Talma.  (1) 

spectacle  entitled  the  Amours  of  Apollo  and  Circe  was  first  played 
with  success  at  the  court  of  the  Qrand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  w«6 
introduced  into  France  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  in  i669  lettei^ 
patent  were  granted  to  the  abb^  Perrin  to  establish  academies  of 
music  in  France.  The  opening  of  the  Academie  in  Paris  took 
place  in  May  1 67 1 ,  with  an  Opera  called  Pomonaf  the  wordg  by  the 
abb6  Perrin,  the  music  by  Gambert,  an  organist.  The  first  mu- 
sicians and  singers  of  the  grand  Opera  were  taken  from  the 
cathedrals,  principally  from  Languedoc.  In  1762  the  privi- 
lege was  transferred  to  LuUy,  under  whose  direction,  and  the 
poetical  co-opcvation  of  Quinault,  it  acquh!*ed  the^ogue  whii^ 
it  has  maintained  up  to  the  present  day. 

(i)  There  ar^  in  France,  it  is  stated,  3,500  actors,  2,900  act- 
resses, and  16,000  individuals  attached  in  oneway  or  other  to 
theatres,  malting  a  tptal  of-  22>ooe  persons  living  upon  the  bud- 
get of  Thalia  and  Melpomene,  which  is  estimated  at  30,ooa,ooo 
feancs.     If  these  3o<  millions  wer^  divi4e4  equally,  each  person 
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By  an  admirable  provision  of  the  law  of  France,  all  places  d 
public  amusement  pay  one  twelfth  of  their  receipts  for  tb 
maintenance  of  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions .      The  pfo- 
duce  of  this  tax  is  about  a  million  of  francs.  About  1 , 1 00,000  fr 
is  now  annually  voted  by  the  legislature,  on  the   budget  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  towards  the  support  of  some  of  ik 
principal  theatres.    It  is  done  in  order  that  the  French  Opera 
may  be  enabled  to  give  those  splendid  representations  for  wfairt , 
it  is  unrivalled.    To  the  Italian  Opera  it  is  granted,  the  recdpts 
having  fallen  off  so    considerably  since  the  revolution  of 
1 848.  (1)    In  the  case  of  the  Thidtre  Franoais,  this  subsidy  is 
intended  to  counteract  the  decline  of  the  public  taste,  and  its 
indifference  towards  the  more  classic  productions  of  the  stage. 
At  the  Op4ra  Comiquey  the  assistance  of  the  legislature  enables 
the  administration  of  that  theatre  to  cultivate  and  encourage  a 
taste  for  the  lighter  styles  of  national  Inusic.     The   subsidy 
granted  to  the  OdSon  is  on  account  of  that  theatre  having  to 
struggle  against  the  disadvantage  of  its  locality,  and  whicli 
is  so  great  as  to  oblige  it  to  be  closed  for  several  months 
in  summer.    The  interests  of  dramatic  authors  in  France  are 
well  secured.     In  England  the  system  has  lately  been  assimi- 
lated to  that  established  here.    French  authors  receive  during 
life  a  proportion  of  the  profits  of  their  works  whenever  repre- 
sented in  any  of  the    theatres  of  the  State,   and    the  same 
benefit  devolves  to  their  heirs  for  a  period  of  ten  years.     The 
remuneration  is,  for  a  piece  of  three  or  five  acts,  one-twelfth  of 
two-thirds  of  the  gjoss  receipts,  and  for  a  piiece  of  one  act,  one 
twenty-fourth.     IP  is  needless  in  this  plac«  to  offer  any  cri- 
ticism on  the  dramatic  writers  of  France,  whose  works  are  too 
well  known  to  need  conunent.    The  French  stage  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  possesses  a  great  number  of  dramatic  writers, 
amongst  whom  Scribe,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Dumas,  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished place.     With  these  are  associated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent (for  the  talents  of  a  musical  composer  and  of  a  dramatic 
writer,  though  they  are  fellow-labourers,  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct) the  eminent  names  of  Meyerbeer,  his  greatest  works 
having   been  composed  for  and  produced  in  Paris,  Auber, 
Halevy,  and  many  others,  all  of  distinguished  merit,  and  num- 

would  not  have  1,500  fr.  a-year;  but  as  some  of  the  privileged 
have  10,  20,  30,  and  40,ooo  fi*.,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  small 
must  be  the  income  of  a  large  portion,  and  the  misery  that  most 
exist  in  the  dramatic  career. 

(1)  The  Italian  Opera  used  to  receive  70,000  fr.;  this  subsidy 
was  done  away  with  in  i84o,  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
theatre  not  requiring  it;  but,  in  iS49,  the  National  Assembly 
again  granted  50,000  fr. 
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l)ering  a  few  among  them  unquestionably  men  of  genius.  ( 1 )  Till 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  women  did  not  appear  on  the  stage, 
female  characters  being  performed  by  men  in  women's  attire ; 
and  till  a  much  later  period  all  characters  were  played  in*  the 
dress  of  the  court  of  "the  grand  monarch."  (2)  Tahna  was 
the  first  actor  who  gave  that  decided  correctness  of  taste  to 
the  French  stage  for  which  it  is  now  so  celebrated ;  and  ever 
since  his  day,  but  more  particularly  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  to  be  found,  at  the  great  theatres  of  Paris,  accurate  and 
animated  tableaux  vivants  of  the  times  and  costumes,  &c., 
relating  to  the  pieces.  The  theatres  of  Paris  are  well  regulated, 
republican  guards  are  stationed  at  all  the  avenues,  and  preserve 
order  in  the  interior.  The  visitors  who  await  the  opening  of 
the  doors  are  arranged  in  files  of  two  or  three  abreast;  and 
although  the  crowd  probably  consists  of  several  hundreds,  but 
little  pressure  or  inconvenience  is  felt,  and  every  person  is  ad- 
mitted in  his  turn.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  ardour  for  theatrical 
amusements  exhibited  by  the  population  of  Paris,  that  a  crowd, 
or  queue  as  it  is  commonly  called,  may  always  be  found  at 
the  door  of  any  popular  theatre  for  several  hours  before  the 
time  of  admission.  Persons  who  proceed  to  theatres  in  hired 
cabriolets,  or  fiacres,  are  required  to  pay  the  fare  beforehand, 
in  order  that  the  driver  may  depart  immediately,  and  thus 
avoid  any  delay  at  the  door.  On  leaving  the  theatre,  not  the 
smallest  confusion  takes  plac«.  No  person  is  permitted  to 
call  his  carriage  until  he  is  actually  waiting  for  it  al  the  door; 
and  should  the  owner  not  step  into  it  at  the  moment,  it  is 
ordered  off  by  the  police,  to  make  way  for  another.  The  pit 
of  French  theatres  is  generally  appropriated  to  men  alone,  but 
some  of  the  minor  ones  admit  women.  The  best  place  for 
gentlemen  is  the  orchestre,  or  row  of  stalls  inunediately  be- 
hind the  musicians,  and  next  to  this  is,  in  general,  the  more 
fashionable  balcon,  on  the  side  of  the  first  row  of  boxes,  which 
last  are  for  the  most  part  small,  holding  from  4  to  6  persons. 
The  best  places  when  with  ladies,  and  when  a  box  is  not  taken, 
are  the  stalles  d'amphith4dtre.    In  many  of  the  theatres  a 

(i)  During  the  year  i849  the  different  theatres  of  Paris  brought 
out  248  new  pieces. 

(2)  Mme.  Favart,  an  eminent  actress  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  the  first  to  infringe  the  absurd 
custom  of  playing  Achilles  in  a  court  dress  with  a  helmet  over 
his  wig,  and  Clytemnestra  in  a  hoop.  She  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  Bastien  et  Bastienney  a  play  of  her  own  composition,  in 
the  real  costume  of  a  peasant,  without  curls  and  with  wooden 
shoes.  She  was  generally  criticized  for  it,  but  the  Abb6  Voise- 
non  took  her  part^  saying :  Messieurs,  ces  sabots  donneront  des  sou- 
tiers  aux  comidiens. 
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ound  the  front  of  each  tier;  these  ase 
though  good  places,  and  cheaper  than 
mforUble,  The  galleries  above,  called 
ds,  are  frequented  by  the  lower  ordera^ 
ices  of  the  houses  The  French  named 
;  visitor  must  ask  are  the  following  : 
jnoireSf  boxes  on  the  pit  tier ;  <k  face, 
ar terre,  pit.    On  taking  places  before- 

of  choosing  and  securing  places,  about 
than  at  the  doors ;  a  measure  not  only 
jal  to  the  interests  of  the  theatres^  since^ 
ready  sufficiently  dear,  it  hinders  many 
ces  beforehand.  It  has  long  been  ttu( 
[lake  a  trade  of  it,  to  purchase  tickets 
;  of  the  theatres,  who,  in  consideration 
f  take,  sell  them  cheap  to  these  persons^ 
txiously  expectedcoming  out,  to  forestall 
p  at  the  door  nearly  all  the  tickets  for 
»  and  then  to  sell  them  outside  to  the 
Lse,  at  lower  prices  than  are  paid  at  the 

any  prie«  they  choose  to  ask.  This 
;n  by  the  police,  and  these  clandestioe 
0  prosecution,  but  this  does  not  hinder 
le  traffic^ 

md  the  Banlieue  afford  acconunodation 
;ons. 

names,  of  the  actors  attached  to  each 
equently,  and  may,  besides,  be  easily 
amateur  from  the  criticism  of  the  jour-* 
imend  the  visitor  to  go  to  all  the  thea- 
re  in  so  short  a  time  obtain  a  better 
ers  and  character  of  the  French  people. 

NALE  DE  MuSIQUEi;  Or  FhENCK  OpERA- 

Vhedtre  de  la  Nation,  intended.only  for 
was  erected  in  the  space  of  a  year,  by 
eing  intended  to  replace,  as  speedily 
■house  then  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu, 
the  Duke  de  Berry  was  assassinated, 
in  1820 — (See  page  236)— -and  which  caused  its  immediate  de- 
molition by  order  of  the  government.     The  present  building 
has,  however,  stood  so  long  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
afay  change  with  regard  to  it  will  take  "place  for  years  to  come. 
It  communicates  with  three  streetvS — the  rue  Lepelletier  for 
carriages,  rue  Pinon  for  fiacres,  and  rue  Grange  Bateliere  for 
persons  on  foot.    Two  passages,  skirted  with  shops,  also  form 
a  communication  with  the  Boulevard  Italien.     The  front  con- 
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m\s  of  a  serkss  olarcades  on  tbegroimd  ioor^  forraii^a  double 
TjeftUbule,  At  each  end  a  wing  projects,  and  Mween  these 
firings,  lr<»iithe  top  of  the  areades,  is  a  light  awning  supported 
hy.east-iron  pillars,  beneath  which  carriages  set  down;  On  the 
4irst  floor  is  a  range  of  nine  arcades^  combining  the  Ionic  and 
Doric  orders^  whidi  form  the  windows,  of  the  stiooh.  The 
elevation  of  the  front  is  64  feet.  The  second  or  interior  vesti- 
hjtile  is  Ornamented  with  Doric  columns,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  first  row  of  boxes  and  the  saldon. 
Fiom  the  k)bby  two  other  staircQse&  lead  to  the  pit,  the  bai- 
gffiotres,  and  the  ordiestra.  Between  fte  latter  and  the  lobbies 
Of  the  stage  boses  are  two  stmroases,  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
bdlding,  and  so  numerous  are  the  outlets  that  the  house  ma)r 
be  cleared  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  interior  will  accommodate 
l>937  persons;  ite  dimensions  are  ee  feet  from  ^e  to  side, 
with  a  stage  42  feet  in  breadth  by  82  in  depth.  Beneath  the 
latter  is  a  space  for  machinery  32  feet  deep ;  the  wall  between 
the  house  and  the  stage  rises  above  the  roof,  and  in  case  ol  fire 
the  communication  between  the  two  can  be  entirely  cut  off  by 
an  itott  ci|rtsdn,  while  ventilators  can  be  opened  to  carry  the 
flam»  in  any  direction.  Reservoirs  of  water  are  placed  under 
the  roof.  The  saloon  or  fo^er  is  18^  feet  in  length,  extending 
throughout  the  entire  breadth  of  the  building,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Paris.  Here  is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  inventing 
the  lyre,  cast  from  a  model  by  Duret.  { i )  The  opera,  conducted 
under  superintendedce  of  government,  receives  an  annual  subsidy 
of  7  50,000  fr.,  besides  130,000  fr.  for  pensions.  The  actors  ate, 
in  the  vocal  department,  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  deMusique, 
and,  in  the  corps  de  ballet,  consist  of  the  most  distinguished 
dancers  of  the  day.  The  representations  at  this  establishment 
are  always  got  up  in  the  most  admirable  and  unrivalled  style  { 
the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  costume  and  general  effect.  The 
scenic  deparbnent  especially  has  long  been  renowned  as  almost 
imrivalled  at  any  other  theatre  in  Europe,  and  the  coup-d*eeil 
hete  presented  by  the  stage  in  some  of  the  more  gorgeous  operas 
and  ballets  is  unequalled  for  taste  and  magnificence.  No  fo- 
reigner should  quit  Paris  without  visiting  this  theatre.  Per* 
forniances  take  place  on  Mondays,  Wednesday-s,  and  Fridays, 
and  sometimes  on  Sundays. 

Prices  of  Admisnion, — Premieres  de  face,  lo  fr.  Avant-sc^nes,' 
10  fr.  Baignoires,  7  fr.  Ampiiith6Atre,  7  fr.  5o  c.  Balcon,  9  fr. 
Orehestre,  7  fi*.  so  c.  Secondes  dfe  face,  7  fr.  so  c.  Galerie, 
3  fr.  50  c;  Parterre,  4  fr. — Performances  begin  at  7  to  half  past. 

(0  This  statue,  executed  in  marble  by  that  sculptor,  had  been  bought  by  the 
civil  list  In  1830.  and  placed  in  the  apftrtmcnt  of  tlie  then  Palais  Royal,  where 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  invaders  on  the  24th  of  February,  t848 
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Italian  Opera,  rue  Matsollier. — ^This  company  occupied  the 
Salle  Favart,  now  the  Opera  Comique,  boulevard  des  Italiens, 
until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1838.  The  performances  were 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  Salle  Ventadour,  then  to  the 
Odeon,  and  have  now  again  been  removed  to  the  former  theatre. 
The  present  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  hotel  oc- 
cupied by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  after  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Huv^  and  de  Guerchy ;  it  is  1 54  feet  in  length  by  i  1 0  in  breadth. 
The  principal  front  is  divided  into  two  stones,  crowned  by  tai 
attic ;  the  lower  story  presents  a  range  of  nine  arches,  with 
Doric  engaged  columns,  and  in  the  upper  story  the  arched  win- 
dows of  the  saloon  correspond  with  the  arcades  beneath,  and 
are  separated  by  Ionic  columns.  Above  the  entablature,  and 
in  front  of  the  attic,  are  eight  statues  of  the  Muses,  Urania  being 
omitted.  Blank  arcades,  continued  along  the  sides  and  back 
of  the  building,  support  the  upper  story  with  its  baluntraded 
windows.  The  interior  of  thci  theatre,  which  is  semidrcular, 
contains  four  tiers,  of  which  the  two  first  are  double,  having 
open  boxes  in  front,  and  partitioned  ones  behind.  The  balcons 
and  orchestra  are  divided  into  ranges  of  stalls,  each  forming  an 
arm-chair.  The  ceiling,  which  is  beautifully  painted  by  Ferri, 
in  lozenge-shaped  compartments,  represents  a  cupola,  through 
which  a  blue  sky  is  apparently  seen.  The  figures  which  sup- 
port it  are  by  Klagmann.  This  theatre  holds  1200  persons. 
The  performances,  which  are  of  the  highest  merit,  take  place 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  sometimes  on 
Mondays  or  Sundays.  The  season  lasts  only  six  months,  from 
1st  of  November  to  30  of  April. 

Admission, — Premieres  de  face,  lo  ft*.  Avant-sc^nes,  7  fr.  so  c. 
Baignoires,  lo  fr.  Balcoii,  lo  fr.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  lo  fr. 
Secondes  de  face,  lo  fr.  Galerie,  4  fr.  Parterre,  4  fir.— Per- 
formances begin  at  8«> 

Theatre  de  l'Op^ra  Comique,  Place  des  Italiens. — ^The 
front  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns, 
and  the  edifice,  constructed  almost  entirely  of  stone  and  iron, 
is  fire-proof.  The  interior  is  elliptical,  with  three  tiers  of  boxes. 
Around  the  pit  is  a  circle  of  baignoires,  some  arranged  as  boxe^, 
the  others  as  stalls.  Above  is  a  first  and  second  gallery,  the 
former  with  two  rows  of  stalls.  The  seats  of  the  pit  are  so 
placed  that  the  spectator's  eye  is  on  a  level  with  tlie  stage.  To 
every  second  box  is  attached  a  small  saloon,  affording  an  agree- 
able retreat  between  the  acts  from  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
theatre.  A  bell  from  each  enables  the  visitors  to  summon  at- 
tendants with  ices  and  refreshments,  without  the  trouble  of 
leaving  the  box.  The  decorations  are  white  and  gold,  with 
raised  ornaments,  in  copper,  richly  gilt.    The  ceiling  is  of 
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good  execution,  containing;  the  portraits  of  Bofeldieu,  Gretry, 
and  other  composers,  in  various  medallions.  The  State  box  is 
on  the  left.  A  large  foyer,  of  Corinthian  arcliitecture,  deco- 
rated in  the  same  style  as  the  house,  and  furnished  with  divans, 
is  on  the  first  floor  behind  the  boxes.  In  the  cellars,  machine- 
ry forces  through  pipes  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  cooled  by  ice, 
into  the  body  of  the  salle^  aud  openings  in  the  ceiling  giv^ 
egress  to  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  The  light  agreeable  cha- 
racter of  the  music,  which  formerly  distinguished  the  Op^a 
Comique,  has  given  place  of  late  years  to  a  more  elaborate  style, 
more  scientific  perhaps,  but  less  popular.  Auber  and  Halevy, 
however,  preserve  the  ancient  character  of  this  school,  and, 
from  the  favour  with  which  their  compositions  are  received,  a 
reform  may  be  expected.  Government  annually  grants  to  this 
theatre  the  sum  of  246,000  fr. 

Admission, — Premieres  de  face,  7  fr,  Avant-sc^nes,  7  fr. 
Baignoires,  5  fr.  Balcon,  6  fr.  Sialics  d'orchestre,  5  fr.  Se- 
eondes  de  face,  2  fr.  Galerie,  2  fr.  so  c.  Parterre,  2  fr,  50  c. 
— Performances  begin  at  7  to  half  past. 

Theatre  Francais,  now  Thidtre  de  la  Mpublique. — This 
theatre  is  in  the  rue  Richelieu,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Palais  National,  and  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1 7  87 , 
after  the  designs  of  Louis.  It  is  166  feet  in  length  by  105  in 
breadth,  and  its  total  height,  to  the  summit  of  the  terrace,  is 
100  feet.  The  principal  front,  towards  the  rue  Richelieu, 
presents  a  peristyle  of  the  Doric  order ;  another  front,  partly 
facing  the  rue  de  Montpensier,  and  partly  attached  to  the  Pa- 
lais National,  displays  a  range  of  arcades,  resting  on  square 
pillars,  and  continued  round  the  building,  forming  a  covered 
gallery.  On  both  fronts  is  a  range  of  Corinthian  pilasters, 
with  an  entablature  pierced  by  small  windows ;  there  are  two 
other  stories,  an  attic,  and  a  deep  roof  crowned  by  a  terrace. 
The  vestibule  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  ceiling  rests  on 
two  concentric  rows  of  fluted  Doric  columns.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Voltaire,  by  Houdon.  The  vestibule 
communicates  with  the  lobbies  by  four  staircases.  The  inte- 
rior form  of  the  house  is  elliptical ;  and  the  total  number  of 
places  is  1522.  The  foyer ,  and  an  adjoining  gallery,  contain 
numerous  busts  of  distinguished  French  dramatists.  An  inter* 
esting  collection  of  various  objects  connected  with  Moliere  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  French  drama  has  been  formed  here. 
The  performances  at  this  theatre,  which  is  the  standard  one  of 
the  whole  country,  used  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  most  cor- 
rect and  the  highest  style  of  tragedy  and  regular  comedy. 
Some  relaxation  of  this  rule  has,  however,  taken  place  by  the 
admission  of  the  productions  of  MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre 
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Dumas,  Scribe/ &c.y  which,  with  all  their  merits,  certainly  do 
not  reach  the  elevation  of.  style  heretofore  deemed  essential. to 
^  highest  order  of  the  drama.  Of  the  performers,  Mile.  M«rs 
nearly  alone  sustained  for  a  time  the  ancient  renown  of  this 
national  theatre,  and  comedy  was  consequently  in  the  ascen* 
dant;  but  since  her  death,  the  classic  tragedy  of  Fra^^e  Mas 
been  revived  by  Mile.  Hachel,  who  in  its  highest  walks  has 
attained  the  same  eminence  as  that  inimitable  actMss  in  eo* 
mfedjr.  For  the  support  of  this  theatre,  240,000  fi*.  are  an- 
nually allotted  by  Government. 

Admission. — Premiferes  de  face,  6  fr.  ,60  c.  Avant-scehes, 
ft  fir.  60  c.  Balcon  6  fr.  60  c.  OrciieStre,  5  fr.  Secohdes  de  face, 
3  fr  50.   Galerie,  2  ftr.  50  c.   Parterre,  2  ft*.  5o  c— Begins  at  t. 

The  Od^on,  or,  as  it  is  cj^led,  the  Second  Theatre  Frangais, 
was  built  in  177^^  burnt  down  in  1799,  and  rebuilt  in  1807, 
the  interior  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  but 
restored  in  1820.  The  exterior  is  168  feet  in  length,  112  in 
breadth,  and  64  in  height.  The  principal  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns,  ascended  by  steps.  The 
vestibule  is  small ;  two  handsome  stone  staircases  lead  from  it 
U>  the  interior,  which  holds  1,600  persons.  The  decorations 
are  tastefully  executed,  giving  the  theatre  a  light  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  the  saloon  is  handsome.  Upon  the  last  re- 
storation of  this  theatre  every  possible  precaution  was  adopted 
in  case  of  fire  to  prevent  Ihe  flames  extending  from  one  part 
of  the  building  to  another.  The  performances  here  consist  of 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  other-dramatic  pieces,  the  director 
of  the  company  has  the  theatre  rent-free  from  Government, 
and  also  an  annual  subsidy  of  60,000  fr. 

^iWi{«stbn.— Premieres  de  face,  4  fr.  Atant-scferieSj  5  f\r. 
Baignoires,  2  fr.  50  c.  Baleen,  8  fr.  Stalies  d'orcbestrc,  2  fr. 
50  c.  Secondes  de  face,  2  fr.  Galerie,  i  fr.  5o  c.  Parterre,  i  fr. 
— Performances  begin  at  7. 

Theatre  Historique,  Boulevard  du  T^nplc. — ^This  new 
theatre,  built  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  celebrated  novelist, 
on  the  site  of  the  Hdtel  Foulon,  was  first  intended  to  be  called 
TfMtre  Montpensier,  in  honour  of  the  prince  of  that  name,  by 
whose  intervention  the  privilege  was  obtained ;  but  the  Duke* 
having  modestly  declined  the  compliment,  it  was  opened  in 
April  1 847  under  the  present  title.  The  nature  of  the  perform- 
ances to  which  it  is  devoted  is  not  indeed  limited  to  historical 
subjects,  as  it  comprises  the  entire  range  of  the  drama,  though 
probably  what  is  called  the  '*  Romantic"  would  best  express 
the  kind  of  productions  for  which  the  theatre  was  originaUy 
intended.     The  front  is  narrow,  but  tastefully  designed.     The 
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^trance  is  tanked  by  ^wo  couple  of  fluted  Ionic  columns ;  the 
ilutes  interrupted  by  a  broad  sculptured  band ;  two  caryatides, 
representing  Tragedy  and  Comedy ^  support  the  flat  architrave 
o^  the  entrance.  The  vestil)ule  is  semicircular,  with  Ionic  cor 
lumns.  Above  the  entablature  a  vast  semicircular  niche  oc- 
cujpies  the  front ;  it  is  flanked  by  two  coi^pled  caryatides, 
representing,  to  the  right,  Hamlet  and  Opiielia ;  to.  the  left, 
the  Cid  and  Gelimena ;  they  support  an  interrupted  circular 
pediment,  adorned  with  a  winged  statue  of  the  Genius  of  His- 
tory ;  at  his  feet  are  the  emblans  of  the  drama.  All  these 
sculptures  are  by  the  hand  of  M  Klagmann.  The  frieze  and 
semicupola  of  the  niche  are  painted  in  fresco  by  Guichard.  In ' 
the  latter  is  a  central  group  .of  fine  execution ;  Poetry  leading 
by  the  hand  Comedy  and  Tragedy^  b^uring  their  respective 
attributes,  the  comic  mask,  and  the  classic  poniard.  Around, 
doing  them  homage,  are  twenty-six  of  the  most  celebrated 
tragedians,  musicians,  and  comedians  of  different  nations  and 
f^es.  To  the  right,  are  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Seneca, 
Shakspeare,  Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  Schiller^  Tahna;  Nour- 
rit,  Gluck,  and  Mehul.^  To  the  left,  Aristophanes,  Menandejr, 
Plautus^  Terence,  Moliere,  Goethe,  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes, 
Begnard,  Marivaux,  lillle.  Mars,  Mozart,  and  Gretry.  Jn  the 
frieze,  various  compartments  represent:  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, scenes  from  Medea,  Fhmray  Othello,  Cinna,  the  Mi- 
satUhropey  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhommey  Faust ,  Mahomet,  WiU 
{torn  Tell,  and  the  Avare.  The  niche  is  Corinthian  and  fronted 
with  a  brimtrade  bearing  four  lamp-posts.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  theatre  is  the  interior,  consisting  of  an  elliptical 
amphitheatre  in  front  of  the  stage,  twenty  metres  in  breadth, 
and  only  sixteen  in  depth;  by  which  means  the  staif^  is 
viewed  from  any  point  under  equally  favourable  conditioi^. 
Three  tiers  of  spacious  galleries  occupy  the  whole  perimeter 
intended  for  the  public,  and  are  flanked  by  two  elegant  pa- 
vilions of  Corinthian  architecture,  and  surmounted  by  highly 
ornamented  circular  pediments  on  which  are  placed  the  busts 
pf  Moliere  and  Corneille ;  these  pavilions  contain  the  stage-box^. 
The  oth^  boxes  of  the  galleries  are  accommodated  with  small 
sitting-rooms  behind.  Lastly,  above  the  third  gallery  are  two 
laterd  balconies  for  the  goas.  Two  large  and  splendid  can- 
delftbra  (lustres)  descend  from  the  extremities  of  the  ceiling, 
and  distribute  light  equally  around.  The  general  decoration 
insists  of  garlands  of  fruits  and  flowers  on  a  white  ground. 
The  ceiling,  painted  by  MM.  Sechan,  Dieterle^  and  Desplechin,. 
is  oval,  and  repre^nts,  first,  a  colonnade  of  double  Corinthian 
columns,  surmounted  by  arches,  intersected  with  rich  festoons 
and  hangings.    By   an   effort  of  perspective  a  second   co- 
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lonnade  is  seen  behind  the  first,  and  considerably  aids  the  illu- 
sion. Painting,  Comedy,  Music,  and  Tragedy  occupy  four 
thrones  at  four  different  points  of  the  periphery  of  the  principal 
colonnade.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  represents  the  progress  of 
Apollo  on  his  chariot,  followed  by  Aurora,  the  Hours,  the 
Muses,  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.  The  foyer  is  on  the  second 
story,  and  rather  plain;  it  opens  into  the  niche  already 
described.    The  architects  are  MM.  Dedreux  et  Seehan. 

Admission, — Premieres  de  face,  5  fr.  Avant-sc^nes,  6  fr. 
Baignoires,  i  fr.  50  c.  Balcon,  3  fr.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  4  tr. 
Orchestre,  3  fr.  Secondes  de  face,  2  fr.  so  c.  Galerie,  i  fr. 
25  c.    Parterre,  i  fr.  25  c— Performances  begin  at  about  6. 

Theatre  du  Gymnase,  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  was 
erected  in  1820,  and  presents  to  the  boulevard  a  front  of  six 
Ionic  engaged  columns,  surmounted  by  as  many  Corinthian, 
with  pedestals  united  by  a  balustrade.  The  vestibule  is  small; 
the  house,  which  will  contain  1,280  spectators,  is  well  suited 
both  for  hearing  and  seeing.  The  performances  are  limited  to 
vaudevilles  and  comedies ;  most  of  the  dramatic  productions  of 
Scribe  were  written  for  this  theatre.     The  company  is  good. 

Admission, — Premieres  de  face,  4  fr.  Avant-sc^nes,  6  fr. 
JBaignoires,  4  f^.  Balcon,  5  fr.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  5  fr.  Or- 
chestre,  4  fr.  Secondes  de  face,  2  fr.  50  c.  Galerie,  i  fr.  25  c. 
Parterre,  i  fr.  75  c. — Performances  begin  at  about  half  past  6. 

'  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  formerly  the 
Opera-Comique,  was  opened  in  1827.  It  presents  a  narrow 
front,  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders,  pilasters,  and  niches,  in  which  statues  are  placed.  The 
interior  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  holds  1,200  persons.  The 
decorations  of  the  house  are  not  devoid  of  taste,  and  its  size, 
which  rendered  it  unfit  for  an  opera,  is  suited  to  the  present 
description  of  performances.     The  company  is  excellent. 

Admission, — Premieres  de  face,  5  fr.  Avant-scftnes,  6  fr. 
Baignoires,  5  fr.  Balcon,  4  fr.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  5  fr.  Se- 
condes de  face,  2  fr.  Galerie,  1  fr.  Parterre,  2  fr.— Perform- 
ances begin  at  half  past  6  to  7. 

Theatre  des  VARi^xifis,  Boulevard  Montmartre. — This 
theatre,  built  by  M.  Cellerier,  was  opened  in  1807.  Its  front, 
though  small,  is  pure  in  style  and  decorated  with  two  ranges 
of  columns,  Doric  and  Ionic,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  On 
the  ground-floor  is  a  vestibule,  from  which  flights  of  stairs  lead 
to  the  first  tier  of  boxes  and  to  the  saloon,  over  the  vestibule. 
The  house  can  accommodate  1,240  persons.  Vaudevilles  and 
farces  are  performed  here.     The  company  is  good. 

Admission. — Premieres  de  face,  5  fr.  Avant-sc^nes,  6  fr. 
Baignoires,  2  fr.  50  c.      Balcon,  5  fr.     Stalles  d'orchestre,  5  fr. 
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Orchestre,  4  fr.    Secondes  de  face,  4  fr.    Galerie,  2  fr.    Parterre, 
2  fr.— Performances  begin  at  6  to  half  past. 

Theatre  Montansier,  Palais-National,  fonnerly  called 
Thedtre  du  Palais-Royal,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Palais-  , 
National,  was  opened  in  1831.  It  is  neatly  decorated  within, 
but  is  of  very  small  dimensions ;  the  nmnber  of  places  is  only 
930.  Vaudevilles  and  farces  are  performed  here  by  an  excel- 
lent company,  and  it  is  a  most  successful  theatre. 

Admission. — Premieres  de  face,  4  fr.  Avant-sc^nes,  5  fr. 
Baignoires,  4  fr.  Balcon,  5  fr.  Stalles  d'Orchestre,  4  fr.  Se- 
condes de  face,  i  fr.  so  c.  Galerie,  2  fr.  Parterre,  i  fr.  25  c. 
—Performances  begin  at  from  6  to  7. 

Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  Boulevard  St.  Martin. — 
The  opera-house  having  been  burnt  in  1781,  this  edifice,  used 
for  a  time  in  its  stead,  was  planned  and  built  in  7  5  days.  It 
is  constructed  of  wood  and  plaster,  and,  though  ^large  and  con- 
venient within,  is  externally  devoid  of  merit.  It  has  no  vesti- 
bule, and  the  saloon  is  very  small,  but  the  salle  holds  1,803 
persons.  Dramas  and  vaudevilles  are  performed  here,  and 
occasionally  pieces  of  a  higher  standard. 

Admission. — Premieres  de  face,  5  fr.  Avant-sc^nes,  5  fr. 
Baignoires,  2  fr.  5o  c.  Balcon,  3  fr.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  3  fr. 
Orchestre,  2  fr.  so  c.  Secondes  de  face,  4  fr.  Galerie,  2  fr. 
50  c.    Parterre,  i  fr,  so  c— Begins  at  about  6.  ^ 

Theatre  de  l'Ambigu-Comique,  .  Boulevard  St.  Martin. — ^The 
Ambigu  Comique  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  this  house  was  erected  by  Stouff  and  Le- 
cointre,  and  opened  in  1828.  The  front  is  ornamented  at  each 
story  Vvith  columns  supporting  a  cornice  and  entablature,  and 
the  upper  story,  instead  of  windows,  contains  niches  with 
allegorical  statues.  The  peristyle  is  surmounted  by  a  terrace, 
and  the  ground-floor  next  the  boulevard  is  skirted  with  shops. 
The  theatre  contains  1,900  places.  Melodramas  and  vaude- 
villes are  performed  here. 

Admission. — Premieres  de  face,  3  fr.  Avant-sc^nes  5  fr. 
Baignoires,  2  fr.  so  c.  Balcon,  2  fr.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  3  fr. 
Orchestre,  2  fr.  50  c.  Secondes  de  face,  2  fr.  so  c.  Galerie, 
J  fr.  so  c.    Parterre,  i  fr.  2S  c. — Begins  at  about  6. 

Thi^atre  de  la  GkVit,  Boulevard  du  Temple. — ^This  theatre, 
originally  built  in  1808,  was  burnt  down  in  1 835,  and  re-open- 
ed a  few  months  afterwards.  The  upper  story  of  the  front  is 
Ionic  with  an  attic.  The  windows  are  arched.  It  holds  1800 
spectators.    The  performances  are  vaudevilles  and  melodramas. 

Admission, — Premieres  de  face,  s  fr.  Avant-sc^nes,  s  fr^ 
Baignoires,  4  fr.  Balcon,  3  fr.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  2  fr  so  c. 
Orchiestre,  2  fr.  Secondes  de  face,  i  fr  so  c.  Galerie,  i  fir.  25  c. 
Parterre,  i  fr.— Begins  at  about  6. 
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Tiu^ATRE  National,  Boulevard  du  Temple. — ^1%is  theatre, 
which  bas  been  newly  5tted  up,  is  tastefiai  and  conveiiietit. 
Military  pieces  very  well  got  up,  and  vaudevilles,  are  represented 
here.    It  contains  1,200  places., 

'  Admission, — ^Premi^red  de  face,  3  fr,    Avant-sc^nes,  4  fr.  Bai- 
gnoires, 2  fr.    Balcon,  2  fr.  so  c.    Stalles  d'orchestre,  2  fr.  so  c. 
Seeon«le8  d«  face,  2  fr.    Parterre,  i  fr.-— Begins  at  about  e. 
/      Theatre  des  Folies  Dramatiques,  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
/  erected  in  1830. — It  holds  1,400  persons.    Vaudevilles  aiwl 
[    farces  are  performed  here. 

\  ^dmiMion.— Premieres  de  face,  2  fr,  25  c.  Avant-sc^nes,  2  fr. 
75  c.  Balcon,  i  fr.  so  c.  Orchestre,  i  fr.  Parterre  75  c— Be- 
gins at  about  6. 

/  Theatre  des  D^lassements  Comiques,  Boulevard  du  Tem^ 
/  pie,  opened  in  1841. — It  contains  1,100  places.  Farces,  vau- 
j  devilles,  and  little  dramas,  are  performed. 
\  Admission, — Premieres  de  face,  2  fr.  Avant-scfenes,  2-  fr.  so  c. 
Balcon,  i  fir.  25  c.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  i  fr.  5o  c.  Orchestre  i  fr. 
Parterre,  75  c— Begins  at  about  6. 

Theatre  Beaumarchais,  Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  erected  in 
1836 . — It  contains  1,226  places .  Farces,  vaudevilles,  and  me- 
lodramas are  performed. 

Admission, — Premieres  de  face,  3  fr.  Avant-sc^nes,  4  fr.    Or- 
chestre, 1  fr.    Parterre,  75  c. 
/      Theatre  des  Funambules,  Boulevard  du  Temple. — ^Rope- 
/   dancing  and  comic  representations  with  a  clown,  &c. 
V      Admission. — ^From  5  to  30  sous. — Begins  at  about  half  past  5. 
ThiSatre  Lazary,  boulevard  du  Temple. — A  species  of  spec- 
tacle for  the  lower  classes  and  children ;  for  the  latter  there  is  a 
day  performance.    Admission  3  to  1 5  sous. 

Theatre  du  Luxembourg,  rue  de  Fleurus. —  Melodramas, 
and  vaudevilles.    Admission  8  to  40  sous. 

THifiATRE  St.  Marcel,  rue  Pascal,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
ceau. — For  vaudevilles  and  melodramas^  but  not  permanently 
open .    Admission  from  8 '  to  5  0  sous. 

Thj^atre  de  M.  Comte,  Passage  Choiseul. — The  actors,  who 
are  dl  young,  perform  vaudevilles,  c>omedies,  &c.,  with  great 
ability .  To  these  are  occasionally  added  tricks  with  cards,  5cc. , 
and  ventriloquism.  For  children  it  is  a  most  amusing  t^tre. 
Admission, — Avant-sc^nes,  5  fr.  Loges  de  face  et  (taller,  S  fr. 
Orchestre,  2  fr.    Deuxi^mes  loges,  i  fr. — Begins  at  about  «. 

Spectacles-Concerts,  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle,  opened 
in  1846,  on  the  site  of  a  market  for  vegetables. — It  is  under 
ground,  and  fitted  up  with  much  taste,  but  inconvenient,  the 
stage  being  much  narrower  than  the  house,  and  divided  inlt 
tbi^  portions.    A  speciis  of  mixed  performances,  eondstiQi; 

*  —  > 
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of  music,  singing,  ballets,  and  pantomimes,  is  given  here. 
Admission  2  fr.  and  1  fr.    Begins  at  about  7 . 

Casino  des  Arts,  12,  Boulevard  Montmartre. — ^This  is  a 
rectangular  saloon,  with  a  gallery  running  around  it,  except  at 
the  tother  extremity,  where  a  small  stage  is  seen.  Utt)^ 
farC'CS are  played  here,  and  tumblers,  ventriloquists,  &c.,  some- 
times perform  at  this  place.    Admission  1  fr. 

TuilATRE  S^RAPmN,  121,  Pal ais  National. — This  is  a  kind 
of  puppet-show,  with  mechanical  figures,  called  Ombres  OW- 
noises,  &c.,  and  is  the  delight  of  cMldren  and  nursery-maids. 

Admission. — 15  to  30  sous. — Performances  at  1,  and  at  7. 

Soirees  Mtst^rieuses,  by  Robert  Houdin,  164,  galerie  Va- 
lois,  Palais  Nationid.  Legerdemain,  tricks  with  cards,  &c.; 
open  only  partof  the  year.  Admission,  1  fr.  50  c.  3  fr.  and  4  fr. 

Cirque  National,  Champs  filysees,  carre  de  Marigny. — 
Equestrian  performances  were  first  introduced  at  Paris  by 
MM.  Astley,  of  London,  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  and  their 
company  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Franconi,  in  the  thne  of 
Napoleon.  The  present  building  devoted  to  these  performances 
is  a  spacious  polygonal  edifice  of  sixteen  sides,  built  of  stone, 
with  an  elegant  pedimented  porch  to  the  east,  surmounted  with 
a  bronze  figure  of  a  horse.  Panels  with  horses*  heads  ornament 
the  sides.  To  the  north  is  a  rectangular  building,  in  keeping 
with  the  rest,  containing  stables,  &c.  A  graceful  iron  railing 
encircles  the  whole.  The  interior  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  Moorish  hall,  the  roof  being  supported  by  light 
iron  columns,  and  painted  together  with  the  panels  in  rich 
colours  with  gilding.  The  ceiling  is  tastefully  arranged  in  com- 
partments representing  equestrian  figures,  and  from  its  centre, 
over  the  circus,  hangs  a  chandelier  with  130  gas  jets.  Round 
the  circus  are  ranged  sixteen  circles  of  seats,  holding  6,000 
persons.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  orchestra,  with  the  door 
leading  to  the  manege.  The  ventilation  is  admirably  coiitrived . 
It  is  only  open  in  summer.  The  admission  is  1  fr.  and  2  fr., 
and  the  performances,  which  are  exclusively  equestrian,  com- 
mence at  about  8. 

The  Hippodrome,  outside  the  Barriere  de  Tfitoile,  opposite 
the  southern  front  of  the  Triumphal  arch,  is  a  large  wooden 
circular  enclosure  built  by  the  late  M.  Franconi  for  equestrian 
exhibitions  3  or  4  times  a-week  in  summer.  It  was  partially 
burnt  down  in  1846,  but  immediately  reconstructed.  It  is 
380  feet  in  diameter,  the  seats  for  the  public  are  all  around, 
and  will  contain  about  10,000  spectators,  under  a  canvas  roof. 
The  arena  is  uncovered.  The  decorations  ofiter  nothing  parti- 
«dar,  beyond  being  in  the  Moorish  style.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  on  the  ^de  fa<iing  the  arch.     Price  1  fr.  and  2  fr. 
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Theatres  de  la  Banlieue. — ^Tbese  small  theatres  being  with- 
out the  barriers,  and  consequently  at  a  distance  from  most  of 
the  places  of  amusement  in  Paris,  are  generally  well  attended 
by  tile  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs.  The  exterior  appearance  of 
some  of  them  is  neat.  The  pieces  performed  are  melodrames, 
vaudevilles,  petty  comedies,  and  even  tragedies.  The  ThSdtre 
MontmartrBj  at  Montmartre ;  the  Thedtre  des  BatignoUes,  near 
the  Barriere  de  Clichy ;  the  Thddt'^e  de  Belleville,  by  the  Bar- 
riere  de  Belleville,  and  the  TMdtre  du  Mont  Pamasse,  beyond 
the  barrier  of  the  same  name,  give  representations  daily ;  the 
ThHtre  de  Grenelkf  at  Grenelle,  two  or  three  times  a-week ; 
the  Thddtre  du  Ranelaghy  beyond  Passy,  near  the  gate  leading 
into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  sometimes  in  winter.  The  admis- 
sion varies  from  6  to  30  sous. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Diorama. — ^This  well-known  exhibition,  first  established  in 
France,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  MM.  Daguerre  and  Bou- 
ton,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1839.  A  new  one 
was  opened  in  1843  by  M.  Bouton,  at  No.  21,  rue  de  laDouane, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle, 
where  it  was  again  burnt  down  in  1849.  It  will  shortly  be 
re-opened. 

Panorama. — ^In  the  Champs  filysees,  near  the  river  side. 
The  present  tableau  is  the  Battle  of  Eylau. 

G^orama. — ^This  exhibition  is  in  the  Champs  £lysees,  not 
far  from  the  Panorama.  The  visitor  enters  an  hexagonal 
building,  and,  upon  payment  of  one  franc,  is  shown  to  a 
winding  staircase  which  leads  him  to  the  centre  of  a  globe 
measuring  35  feet  in  diameter.  The  platform  on  which  he 
stands  is  in  the  plane  of  the  Equator,  and  the  canvas  surface 
of  the  globe  displays  the  outlines  of  all  the  continents  and  is- 
lands of  the  earth  in  their  geographical  position,  with  the  prin- 
cipal mountains,  rivers,  cities,  &c.,  with  the  only  difiference 
that  what  in  reality  is  convex,  here  is  represented  concave. 
The  contrivance  is  ingenious,  and  deserves  encouragement. 

Other  sights  spring  up  every  month,  but  they  are  too  mutable 
and  too  evanescent  in  their  nature  to  be  here  indicated ;  they 
may  moreover  be  easily  ascertained  by  a  glance  at  the  bills 
profusely  distributed  about  town,  or  reference  to  the  adver- 
tisements in  the  daily  newspapers. 

CONCERTS. 

The  concert  season  in  Paris  may  be  said  to  last  all  the  year 
round,  for  though  the  highest  class  of  these  entertainments  is 
limited  to  winter  and  spring,  concerts  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
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description  continue  to  be  given  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
BQBr  Mid  autumn,  (hough  not  regulariy.  Those  which  take  place 
in  the  winter  season  annually  are  justly  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  for  their  excellence.  In  the  first  rank  of  these  stand 
the  series  (six  in  number)  given  by  the  **  Societe  des  Concerts" 
at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  2,  rue  Bergere,  which  take 
place  once  a-fortnight.  These  concerts  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
mstrumental  music,  though  choruses  and  other  vocal  pieces 
are  likewise  given.  The  selections  are  principally  confined  to 
the  wor|cs  of  the  most  celebrated  classic  composers,  Gluck, 
Handel,^  Mozart,  Paydn,  and  latterly  Beethoven,  Weber,  &c., 
and  the  (nrchestra  of  the  society  being  as  a  body  the  finest  and 
best-disciplined  instrumentalists  in  any  European  capital,  their 
chefs-d'ceuvre  are  executed  with  a  perfection  and  smoothness 
which  no  connoisseur  can  listen  to  without  delight.  The  pepr 
formanccs  generaUy  occupy  about  two  hours  and  a  lialf— quality , 
not  quantity,  being  alone  considered  in  the  programme — as^ 
example  worthy  imitation  at  most  other  concerts  both  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere.  Of  late  years  the  extension  of  taste  for  good  musie 
has  led  to  the  institution  of  other  annual  concerts  of  a*  similar 
character;  of  these  the  Concerts  Philharmoniques,  established  by 
M.  Berlioz,  and  the  "  Union  Musicale,"  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Seghers,  conomand  a  l^ge  ^are  of  public  patronage.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  numerous  miscellaneous  concerts  take 
place  during  the  season,  at  which  nearly  alj  the  leading  mu- 
sicians from  every  country  may  be  heard  in  succession,  the 
aiffrages  of  the  Parisian  musical  public  being  generally  conr 
sidered  an  indispensable  passpoit  to  enter  t)}e  temple  of  Fame. 
Concerts  take  place  indiscriminately  morning  or  evening ;  \]ie 
principal  salles  for  these  entertainments  are  at  Herz'Sj  rue  de 
la  Victoire ;  the  Salle  Ste.  Cecile,  rue  de  la  Chaussee-d'Antin ; 
and  the  ScUle  de  laFraternite,  9,  rue  Martel;  Erard's,  i3, 
rue  du  Mail;  PletjeVs,  20,  rue  Rochechouart;  Saxs,  10,  rup 
Neuve  St.  Georges;  MoreaitrSaintf^y  rue  de  }a  Tour-d'Au- 
vergne.  Concerts  are  also  frequently  given  at  the  Jardin 
d'Hiver,  Champs  filysees  (See  p.  503),  and  in  summer  at  the 
Chdteau  des  Fleurs.  (See  p.  504.) 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject  without  mentioning  the 
Caf^s  Concerts  or  Chantants,  establishments  of  but  rpcent 
date,  where  the  pleasures  of  the  padate  are  enhanced  by  those  qf 
the  ear.  They  are  the  favourite  evening  lounge  of  the  Parisian 
bourgeois,  who  does  not  object  to  hear  scraps  of  favourJt^p 
operas,  and  other  songs,  while  regaling  himself.  The  ariiste 
are,  as  may  be  guessed,  of  third-rate  quality.  There  is  1^9 
admission  or  ticket  required,  but  the  visitor  is  expected  to  pa^ 
take  of  some  refreshment.    A  trifle  is  given  (p  ttie  performer§. 
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one  of  whom  passes  at  intervals  along  the  tables  to  collect  the 
bounty  of  the  audience.  The  Cafes  Chantants  mostly  resorted 
to  in  winter  are  the  Chdlet  Morel,  18,  rue  de  TArcade,  a  long 
room  with  an  arched  roof  of  oak,  constructed  somewhat  like  a 
Swiss  dairy,  whence  its  name.  It  is  tolerably  lighted,  and 
graced  with  flower-pots  of  no  very  costly  description.  The 
Estaminet  Lyrique,  Passage  Jouffroy,  a  long  rectangular  room, 
exceedingly  close,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  smoke,  and 
having  a  regular  stage  with  curtain,  scenes,  and  foot-lights. 
The  admission  is  50  centimes ,  but  the  visitor  may  call  for  coffee, 
beer,  grog,  &c.,  from  the  cost  of  which  the  admission  is  de- 
ducted. Three  cafes  concerts  attract  the  public  at  the  Champs 
£lysees  in  summer.  They  are  the  Caf4  Morel  and  Cafi  des  Ain- 
bassadeurs,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  and 
the  Pavilion  du  Jeti  de  Bovle  on  the  opposite  side.  The  visitors 
are  acconmiodated  in  the  open  air,  and  the  singers  under  ele- 
gant kiosks,  gaily  painted  and  adorned  with  flowers.  Another 
cafe  concert  has  been  opened  in  the  rue  Madame,  adjoining  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 

BALLS,  PUBLIC  GARDENS,  &c. 

Dancing  being  the  favourite  amusement  with  the  Parisians 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  capital  in 
which  ball-rooms  suited  to  all  classes  are  not  to  be  found. 

Winter-Balls. — This  class  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  diversions  of  the  carnival,  that  we  should  find  it  difflcifit 
to  do  honour  to  our  subject  without  giving  a  faint  idea  of  that 
important  season  of  Parisian  pastime. 

The  Carnival  takes  place  during  the  five  or  six  weeks 
which  precede  Ash  Wednesday,  and  is  the  favourite  season 
of  masked  and  fancy  balls  both  in  private  society  and  at 
the  various  places  of  public  amusement;  masks  appear  in 
the  streets  only  on  the  Dimanche,  the  Lundi,  and  the  Mardi 
Gras,  and  Mi-Car^me.  On  these  days,  crowds  of  persons  in 
fancy  dresses,  many  of  them  masked,  and  exhibiting  all  sorts 
of  antics,  appear  in  the  streets,  principally  on  the  northern 
Boulevards,  and  immense  crowds  in  carriages,  on  horseback, 
or  on  foot,  assemble  to  witness  the  gaieties  of  the  scene.  The 
Carnival  was  prohibited  in  1790,  and  not  resumed  till  Bona- 
parte was  elected  first  consul.  Its  restoration  caused  great  joy- 
to  the  Parisians,  and  for  some  years  nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  costumes  displayed  on  these  annual 
festivals;  at  present,  however,  the  zeal  for  them  has  considerably 
subsided.  The  procession  of  the  BceufGras  for  ages  past  has 
been  celebrated  at  Paris  on  the  Dimanche  and  Marai  Gras, 
when  the  prize  ox,  preceded  by  music,  and  accompanied  by  a 
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numerous  train  of  butchers  fantastically  dressed,  was  led  through 
the  streets.  The  ox  was  covered  with  embroidery,  and  his 
head  adorned  with  laurel;  formerly  he  carried  on  his  back  a 
child,  called  Rot  dcs  Bouchers,  decorated  with  a  blue  scarf, 
and  holding  in  one  hand  a  sceptre  and  in  the  other  a  sword. 
Latterly,  the  child  used  to  follow  the  Boetif  Gras  in  a  trium- 
phal car,  but  without  sceptre  or  sword.  Since  1848  this 
custom  has  been  discontinued  (1).  After  parading  the  streets, 
the  masks  repair  to  the  various  balls  which  abound,  and  which 
we  shall  now  describe. 

The  Public  Masked  Balis  take  place  throughout  the  Carnival, 
at  almost  all  the  theatres,  &c.  The  most  amusing  and  compa- 
ratively sdect  are  at  the  Opera-house,  where  they  begin  at 
midnight,  and  continue  till  daybreak.  No  stranger  who  visits 
Paris  at  this  season  of  the  year  should  omit  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
Bals  masques  at  this  theatre,  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
scene  more  curious  and  fantastic  than  that  presented  in  the 
Salle  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  a  Carnival  Ball.  On  these  nights 
the  pit  is  boarded  over  and  joins  the  stage ;  the  vast  area  of  the 
whole  theatre  forming  a  ball-room  of  magnificent  proportions, 
which,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  crowded  with  thousands  of  gay 
masquers  attired  in  every  variety  of  colour  and  costume,  forms 
a  sight  not  easily  forgotten.  The  orchestra  is  invariably  first- 
rate,  and  is  generally  commanded  by  the  most  celebrated  bdtcn 
of  the  day,  no  less  than  the  famous  Musard  being  the  musical 
director  of  late  years.  The  amphithcdtres  and  boxes,  unless 
hired  to  some  party,  are  left  open  to  the  public.  Gentlemen 
may  go  to  these  balls  in  plain  clothes,  but  ladies  are  only  ad- 
mitted in  masks  or  in  costumeS.  The  ticket  costs  10  fr.  To 
witness  this  remarkable  scene  in  perfection  the  visitor  should 
wait  until  the  company  is  completely  assembled  and  the  vo- 
taries of  the  dance  in  full  activity.  On  entering  the  vast  salle 
at  such  a  moment  the  effect  is  scarcely  imaginable,  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  immense  theatre,  the  glitter  of  the  lights,  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  costumes,  the  enlivening  strains  of 
the  music,  the  mirth  of  the  crowd,  and,  above  all,  the  untiring 
velocity  with  which  the  dancers  whirl  themselves  through  the 
mazes  of  the  waltz,  polka,  andmazourka,  present  an  appearance 
of  bewildering  gaiety  not  to  be  described.  On  closer  examina- 
tion it  will  be  of  course  discovered  that  the  strict  etiquette 
which  presides  in  the  aristocratic  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  is  o<x;asionally  lost  sight  of  in  the  exhilaration  of  the 
moment,  and  that  **  chilling  reserve"  is  by  no  means  the  pre- 

(1)  The  ox  promenaded  in  the  Carnival  of  1847  weighed  925 
kilos,  or  2,040  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  head  and  feet. 
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dominating  characteristic  of  the  fair  wfeo  resort  to  this 
pleasantest  of  pandemoniums,  it  will  foe  easily  coiioei^dd  IM 
if  a  visitor  should  take  the  ladies  of  his  family  to  witness  tins 
extraordinary  display,  he  must  take  them  to  a  box  as  mere 
spectators,  for  to  mingle  with  any  of  these  too  vivacious  groups 
would  be  something  worse  than  indiscretion.  After  the  hour 
of  supper  (refreshment  and  suppers  being  to  be  had),  when  tfa^ 
champagne  begins  to  exhibit  its  exciting  effects,  the  scene  na- 
turally becomes  still  more  warm  and  lively;  but,  though  noisy 
and  boisterous,  the  inmiense  throng  is  generally  remarkable  fn* 
its  good  humour,  a  quality  frequently  put  to  the  test  -by  thfe 
nature  of  the  jests  which  are  freely  exchanged  under  the  repub- 
lican liberty  of  the  mask.  On  some  occasions  of  spedtA  en- 
thusiasm the  elevated  crowd  load  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
who  is  a  great  popular  favourite,  with  the  most  frantic  plau- 
dits, and  in  more  than  one  instance  have  insisted  on  carryir^ 
him  in  triun4)h  round  the  theatre,  a  ceremony  performed  in 
grand  procession  by  ail  the  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  acconi>- 
panied  with  uproarious  acclamations  only  to  be  conceived  by 
those  within  hearing  of  the  tempest.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add*that  at  these  balls  the  roue  may  find  an  endless  viT- 
riety  of  pleasant  adventures.  (1)  ' 

Masked  balls  are  also  given  at  some  of  the  minor  theatres, 
but  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  one  just  described,  save 
in  the  vastness  and  magnificence  of  the  scene. 

(i)  The  first  ball  to  which  the  public  were  admitted,  without 
distinction,  on  payment  of  money,  was  given  at  the  Oper«a  Jafl. 
2,  1716,  on  a  licence  granted  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  price  of  the  ticket  was  five  livres.  In  I7i7,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  giving  them  was  granted  to  the  Opera ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  balls  were  given  at  other  theatres  during  the  ten  years 
for  which  the  privilege  was  granted.  It  was  at  the  6p6ra  Com^ 
que  of  that  day  that  the  idea  of  boarding  over  the  pit  to  a  level 
with  the  stage,  for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  was  flrsi  effected  hy 
Father  Sebastian,  a  Carmelite  friar  and  mechanical  genuis,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bouillon.  In  i7  46,  balls  had 
so  much  increased  in  public  favour,  that  the  Director  of  the 
Opera  petitioned  for  a  restriction  of  their  number,  and  about 
that  time  several  persons  were  proceeded  against  for  giving  balls 
with  saleable  tickets  in  private  houses,  some  not  of  the  best  re- 
putation. Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  balls  were 
organised  at  the  Opera  nearly  on  the  «ame  plan  as  at  the  present 
day,  but  with  much  less  splendour ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  a 
contemporary  writer  as  a  matter  of  asionishmenf,  that  '*  22 
lustres,  with  12  bougies  each,  32  branches  with  2  each,  ^o  giran- 
doles, with  five  each,  with  flambeaux,  lampions,  and  pots-^-feu 
to  light  the  approaches,  were  seen,  with  60  musicians,  half  at 
each  end  of  the  theatre."  1  ^/ 
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Besides  the -masked  balls,  the  Carnival  and  winter  season 
generally  is  enlirened  by  other  public  balls,  got  up  by  subscrip- 
^on>  or  under  the  patronage  of  rarious  societies  of  artists. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  the 

Sdle  de  I'Ecole  Lyriqtie,  18,  rue  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne. — 
The  balls  given  here  are  patronized  by  the  actresses  of  Paris, 
and  may  be  classed  Under  the  denomination  of  dress-balls. 
They  generally  commence  at  midnight,  approaching,  nearer 
perhaps  than  any  other  public  ball,  to  the  manners  of  the  select 
society  to  be  met  with  at  private  balls.  The  public  visibly 
Mongs  to  the  educated  classes.  Nevertheless,  all  austere 
€ormalii,y  is  banished,  or  rather  reduced  to  the  limits  of  com- 
mon politeness.  The  admission  is  6  fr.  but  only  four  or  five 
balls  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

The  other  ball-rooms  of  Paris  arc  much  inferior,  but  may  be 
interesting  to  an  observer  on  account  of  the  insight  they  afford 
into  the  character  of  the  Parisian  population.  The  price  of 
Ittlmissicm  is  the  only  available  standard  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  refinj^naut  of  the  company  that  resorts  to  them,  and  even 
that  t^t  is  hardly  to  be  dqplended  on .  Generally,  however,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  blouse  is  banished,  so  that  the  majority  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  consist  of  clerks,  shopmen,  and  workmen 
e£  th«  better  class.  The  softer  sex  is  generally  represented  here 
by  ladies  whose  pretensions  to  coyness  are  not  conspicuous, 
and  the  grisetteS,  so  truly  and  amusingly  painted  in  Paul  de 
Kock's  iloyels,  usually  muster  in  great  force,  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  those  to  whom  they  have  pledged  their  ephemeral 
0onstan€^.  Among  the  ball-rooms  of  this  description  the 
following  may  be  noted  as  taking  the  lead  : 
.  Casino  des  Arts,  12,  Boulevard  Montmartre. — This  place  of 
amus^ient,  already  described  (See  p.  495),  affords  sufficient 
space  for  dancing,  when  cleared  of  its  benches.  The  orchestra 
is  accommodated  on  the  stage.  The  dancers,  although  ani- 
mated, are  not  excessively  so,  and  the  rules  of  decorum  are  not 
transgressed.    Admission  2  fr. 

Casino  Paganinif  1 1 ,  rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin. — ^The  ball- 
room counts  oi  a  square  of  about  so  feet.  The  ceiling,  rest- 
ing upon  pilasters,  is  rather  low,  and  interrupted  by  an  ample 
skylight.  There  are  three  rooms  for  refreshment  adjoining ; 
here  smoking  is  allowed.  The  dancing  here  is  a  shade  more 
extravagant  than  in  the  former  ^  and  the  cancan  will  now  and 
then  peep  through  the  quadrille,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  police.    Admission  2  fr. 

Salle  Ste.  Cicile^  95  to,  rue  St.  Lazare. — ^The  ball-room  ia 
op  the  fir^t  story;  it  is  lofty,  measures  120  feet  by  30,  and  its 
ceiling  is  pierced  with  skylights.    Two  flights  of  broad  steps 
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lead  from  the  ball-room  to  the  refreshment-rooms,  fitted  up  like 
boxes  in  front,  whence  the  scene  in  the  ball-room  may  be 
enjoyed.  In  the  latter  is  a  small  billiard-table,  occupying  a 
corneT,  while  in  another  a  nymph  presides  over  a  table  covered 
with  gay-looking  knick-knacks,  which  may  be  raffled  for  oe 
payment  of  a  trifle.  The  dancing  is  much  the  same  as  at  the 
Casino  Paganini,  but  smoking  is  not  allowed.    Admission  2  fr. 

SaUe  Valentino,  359,  rue  St.  Honore. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  ball-rooms  of  Paris,  and  certainly  the  most 
diverting.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  first  of 
which  is  about  90  feet  long  by  36  broad,  and  the  second  90 
feet  by  64.  The  architecture  is  a  medley  of  the  Moorish  and 
Greek ;  the  columns  are  gaily  painted,  and  the  recess,  which 
runs  all  round  with  seats  for  the  dancers,  is  backed  by  mirrors, 
which  by  their  reflection  add  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scene.  Over  the  above-mentioned  recess  runs  a  gallery,  where 
the  spectator  may  enjoy  a  glass  and  a  quiet  cigar.  Another 
room  for  refreshments  is  below,  opposite  the  entrance.  The 
orchestra  occupies  the  centre  of  the  second  compartment.  Here 
are  besides  a  billiard-table,  a  tir  au  pistdet,  or  small  shooting- 
gallery,  a  dynamometer  for  amateurs  of  muscular  strength,  and 
tables  where  trifles  may  be  raffled  for.  When  full,  the  ball- 
room presents  a  scene  of  extraordinary  animation,  and  here 
may  be  seen  rare  specimens  of  Parisian  dancing.  Whenever 
the  policemen's  backs  are  turned,  the  cancan  reigns  in  all  its 
glory,  to  degenerate  into  a  sober  quadrille  figure  as  soon  as 
danger  is  apprehended.  As  for  the  waltz  and  polka,  the 
stranger  may  expect  to  see  every  variety  of  embrace,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Cornish,  nay,  the  ursine  hug.  The  contoi'sions  and 
kicks  some  of  the  dancers  indulge  in  are  astounding  to  a  novice 
in  Parisian  balls.  The  ladies'  toilettes  are  far  from  recherch4es; 
and  as  for  the  gentlemen,  every  kind  of  cut,  except  the  blouse, 
is  admitted.     Admission  2  fr.  to  3  fr. 

Salon  du  Wauxhailj  18,  rue  de  la  Douane. — ^It  consists  of  a 
large  room,  with  a  gallery  for  refreshments  over  the  entrance, 
opposite  to  which  is  the  orchestra.  The  company  partakes  of 
the  character  of  the  manufacturing  arrondissements  near  which 
it  lies;  in  other  respects  this  place  does  not  differ  from  those 
already  described.    Smoking  is  allowed.    Admission  2  fr. 

Cercle  Montesquieu,  in  the  street  of  that  name. — ^This  is  a 
lofty  room,  about  loo  feet  by  80.  Slender  cast-iron  columns 
support  the  three  vaults  which  form  the  ceiling.  A  gallery  for 
refreshments  runs  all  around.  Smoking  is  cs^'ried  on  here  to 
an  alarming  extent.  Generally  speaking,  the  company  here 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  balls  already  mentioned.  Admission  1  fr. 

SaUe  du  Prado,  Place  du  Palais  de  Justice. — ^This  place  of 
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annusement,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  Bl.  B^thelemy, 
is  compel  of  two  ball-roonos ,  communicating  with  one 
another  by  steps.  The  first  is  rectangular,  the  other  an  octa- 
gon. The  orchestra  is  in  the  middle  of  the  first  room.  There 
are  besides  two  billiard-rooms,  and  a  tir  au  pistolet.  The  only 
improvement  the  visitor  will  remark  here  is,  that  ladies  smoke 
with  as  much  aplomb  as  gentlemen.    Admission  1  fr.  50  c. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  particulars  con- 
cerning Parisian  winter  balls.  The  SaUm  de  Mars,  85,  rue  du 
Bac;  the  SaUe  MoUere,  1 17 ,  rue  St.  Martin ;  the  Tivdi  d'Hiv&r, 
45,  rue  de  Crenelle  St.  Honore ;  the  SaUe  d'Antin,  63,  rue  de 
Provence ;  and  the  Salk  de  la  FratemitS,  9,  rue  Martel,  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  we  have  already  described. 
The Jast-mentioned  place  derives  some  interest  from  the  circumr 
eltshce  that  in  1848  several  socialist  banquets  were  held  there 
by  ladies  of  that  political  persuasion,  at  1  fr.  25  c.  per  head. 

Summer  Balls. — ^In  summer  dancing  takes  place  within,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  Capital,  in  gardens  especially 
laid  out  for  the  purpose.  We  have  selected  a  few  of  die  prin- 
cipal for  description,  in  order  to  give  the  stranger  as  correct  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  character  of  these  diversions,  and  of  the 
society  which  frequents  them. 

The  Jardind'Hiver,  avenue  des  Champs  flysees,  opened 
in  1846,  claims  unquestionably  the  first  place,  both  as  form- 
ing a  link  between  winter  and  summer  balls,  and  as  being 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  places  of  amusement  of  the  kind 
the  capital  affords ;  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  do  credit  to  the 
taste  for  fanciful  invention  and  elegant  decoration  for  which  the 
French,  and  the  Parisians  in  particular,  are  so  generally  re- 
-  Downed.  A  light  iron-framed  front  leads  the  visitor  to  a  spa- 
cious vestibule,  whose  elliptical  vault  is  supported  by  8  Doric 
columns,  and  frmn  thence  to  an  extensive  garden  completely 
roofed  with  glass.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  semi- 
circular  extremities.  Hie  whole  edifice,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  arches  in  masonry,  is  composed  of  iron  frame-work.  A 
range  of  coupled  iron  pillars  runs  all  along  the  interior,  sup- 
porting a  light  and  airy  gallery,  filled  with  flowers;  while  the 
space  below  is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  with  orange  trees  and  rare 
exotics,  basins  in  the  form  of  enormous  sea-shells,  cascades, 
statues  and  groups,  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  scene  remind- 
ing the  spectator  of  Tasso's  enchanting  description  of  Armida's 
garden.  Indeed,  but  for  the  welcome  absence  of  the  tiger  and 
cobra  eapelk),  it  would  need  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
believe  one's  self  here  transported  to  the  most  luxuriant  regions 
of  the  East.  Here  the  camelia,  the  yucca,  and  the  cactus  will 
meet  the  visitor's  «ye  in  juxtaposition  with  the  pahn-tree,  the 
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araucania,  and  the  banaoa.  An  aviary^  filled  with  exotic  birds 
is  to  the  right;  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  a  grass-plot,  ex* 
tending  to  a  romantic  grotto ;  while  the  few  walk  that  connect 
some  portions  of  the  iron  frame-work  are  completely  coated 
with  mirrors,  and  lined  with  passifloras  and  other  creeping 
plants.  ComnM)dious  seats  and  tables  are  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  walks ;  nor  have  places  of  refreshment  and  various 
games  been  forgotten.  The  transepts  offer  a  large  open  space, 
where  balls  and  concerts  are  given  both  in  winter  and  summery 
and  public  banquets  sometimes  takes  place.  The  company 
that  resorts  hither  is  composed  of  the  better  classes,  and  ih^ 
rales  of  decorum  are  strictly  observed  afi  fcff  as  is  practicable 
in  a  public  ball-room.  Children's  balls  are  also  giv^i  here 
ooeasionally ;  and  on  these  oceasiom  this  diaimng  spot 
presents  what  may  truly  he  called  a  scene  of  endiantmient ;  the 
fairy,  groups  revelling  in  the  joyous  animation  of  the  dance, 
rec^  and  realize  the  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  modern  English  poets,  John  Wilson  : 

"  Like  sunbeams  glancing  o'er  a  meadow-field, 
From  side  to  side  the  airy  spirits  swim. 
What  keen  and  kindling  rapture  shines  revcal'd 
Around  their  e^es,  and  moves  in  every  limb ! 
Towards  each  other  their  delighted  *)ye8 
They  smiling  turn,  and  all  at  once  may  tell, 
From  their  subdued  and  sinless  ecstacies, 
That  these  fair  children  love  the  dance  full  well." 

Over  the  entrance  are  galleries  for  the  spectators  who  do  not 
wish  to  mingle  with  the  crowds  below.  The  admission  to  the 
balls  is  from  3  lo  10  fr.  according  to  the  season ;  but  the  public 
are  also  admitted  in  the  day-time  to  enjoy  the  display  of  flowers 
and  rare  plants.    The  adinission  in  that  case  is  1  fr. 

The  Ckdteau  des  Fleurs,  Avenue  des  Champs  £lysees,  near 
the  bafrier^  is  also  a  highly  favourable  specimen  of  taste  and 
ornaDEtental  skill  in  this  way.  Decorative  art  has  done  its 
utmost  here  to  realise  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  with  the  exception,  however,  that,  instead  of  atalisman^ 
a  ticket  only  is  nec^sary  to  cross  the  threshold  of  this  fairy- 
like garden.  A  profusion  of  flowers  of  every  kind,  disposed 
along  the  walks,  in  the  recesses,  udder  the  groves,  every 
wbere  greet  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  while  innumerable  l%hts 
twinkle  among  the  grass,  or  shoot  their  slender  flames  from 
under  the  vases  and  tazze  filled  with  plants.  Chinese  lanterns 
depend  in  festoons  from  the  trees,  while  degant  candelabra, 
lighted  with  gas,  illuminate  the  spacious  dancing-ground. 
The  numerous  and  well-conducted  orchestra  is  aocommocUded 
in  an  elevated  semicircular  kiosk,  not  inferior  in  elegance  to 
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ibe  re&i  of  the  garden.  A  cafe  and  restaurant  afford  every 
desirable  refreshment ;  there  are  besides,  for  amateurs,  a  tir,  or 
shooting-gallery,  a  jeu  de  bagues,  Chinese  billiards,  and  other 
pastimes.  The  company  met  with  here  is  generally  good,  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  dance  are  enjoyed  with  every  regard  to  de- 
corum. Fire-works  are  <rften  added  to  the  attractions  offered  to 
the  public.  Ck}neerts  are  frequently  given.  Admission  2  to  d  fr. 
JardmMabille^  AUee  des  Veuves,  is  another  favourable  spe- 
dmen.  A  large  circular  space,  with  a  pavilion  for  the  or- 
chestra in  the  centre,  is  reserved  for  the  dancers,  and  lighted  by 
a  profusion  of  gas-lights  su^nded  from  artificial  pahn  trees, 
while  small  shady  circular  bowers  placed  around  afford  the 
dancers  .4he  means  of  rqmse,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  polka  or 
Uie  waltz,  apart  from  the  intrusive  eye  of  ikLle  curiosity ;  for 
we  must  remark  that  the  fair  visitants  of  these  places  appear 
completely  ignorant  of,  or  at  least  to  have  forgotten,  the  well- 
meant  caution  of  the  poet  of  the  **  Seasons  :" — 

"Ah!  now,  ye  f^ir, 
Be  cautious  of  your  hearts,  nor  in  the  bower 
Wlxere  woodbines  flaunt  and  roses  shed  a  eouch, 
Whilst  Evening  draws  her  crimson  curtains  round, 
Trust  your  soft  minutes  wilii  betraying  man." 

Leaving  poetry,  however,  for  the  positive^  we  find  a  snug 
comer  laid  out  with  tables  and  chairs  for  refreshments ;  here 
the  sober  Parisian  may  enjoy  his  bottle  of  beer  and  his  cigar, 
or  the  votary  of  Terpsichore  treat. his  partner  to  a  refreshing 
lemonade,  and  recruit  for  subsequent  exercise  in  the  mazy 
waltz.  An  immense  covered  saloon  and  roonis  adjoining 
afford  the  visitor  a  secure  asylum  from  the  malicious  influence 
of  bad  weather  upon  the  sports  ol  the  evening.  The  company 
at  this  el^ant  garden  we  should  mention  generally  comes  under 
the  description  of  "the  gayest  of  the  gay,"  and  the  licence  of 
the  dance  is  frequently  carried  beyond  the  lunits  of  propriety. 
.  The  Chdlet,  Avenue  Gabrielle,  Champs  fliysees,  is  a  garden 
laid  out  in  shady  walks,  with  a  large  covered  ball-room  and 
Uieatre,  where  farces  and  papt(»nimes  used  to  be  given.  At 
present  balls  are  the  only  amusements,  and  at  irregular  intervals. 
CbdtecM  Rouge,  or  Noimau  Tivoliy  2,  rueNeuve  Clignan- 
court,  outside  the  Barriere  Rochechouart,  (1)  is  likewise  very 
much  frequented,  nothing  having  been  neglected  to  win  the  good 
^aces  of  the  pxiblic,  and  render  it  the  favourite  among  all  rival 
establishments  of  the  kind .     The  visitor  on  entering  finds  a  large 

(i)  This  plate  is  not  devoid  of  historical  recollections.  Thetja- 
vllion  was  built  by  Henry  IV.  for  Gabrielle  d'E^tr^es ;  and  in  1 8 1 5 
the  Due  de  Haguse  established  his  headH^uJurters  here.  The 
preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  were  also  signed  on  this  spot. 
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space  handsomely  adorned  with  statues  bearing  innumerable 
lights,  where  family  groups  are  assembled  enjoying  the  cool  d 
tlu;  evening,  and  the  enlivening  strains  emanating  from  an  adjoin- 
ing pavilion.    Small  circular  tents  and  bowers  around  invite 
the  guest  to  taste  of  the  good  things  of  the  buffet.     Another 
large  space  adjoining  is  devoted  to  dancing,  whence  a  flight 
of  steps  descends  into  a  thiM  plot,  containing  Ajeude  biMgues, 
various  contrivances  of  billiard-tables,  swings,  6ce.,  besides  a 
tir  au  pistolet  et  a  la  carabine,  for  the  more  bellicose  of  the 
victors.     Fire-works  are  also  among  the  attractions  of  this  gap- 
den,  all  parts  of  which  communicate  together  by  different  "walks, 
over  one  of  which  a  bridge  is  thrown,  called  the  Pontdes  Soupirs, 
as  unlik?  the  ''Bridge  of  Sighs"  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  B3rron 
as  possible,  though  the  name  unluckily  rec^ls  the  Venetian  stnun 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  poets,  and  by  contrast  throws  an  air  of 
ridiculous  cockneyism  (if  such  a  word  may  be  applied  to  Pari- 
sian taste)  over  this  part  of  the  grounds.    The  name  has,  how- 
ever, probably  been  adq)ted  in  allusion  to  the  tender  wailings 
of  love-stricken  swains,  who  may  select  this  spot  to  give  vent 
to  their  emotions.    A  spacious  building  contains  rooms  for 
refreshments,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  terrace,  from  which  a 
general  view  may  be  taken  of  the  lively  scene  below.     The 
tasteful  arrangement  of  the  illumination,  contrasting  with  the 
verdure  of  the  trees  and  the  gay  animation  of  the  crowds  here 
assaoabled,  produces  a  very  striking  effect.    We  may  note  that 
greenness  is  here,  as  indeed  in  all  the  public  gardens,  to  be 
Specially  guarded  against,  for,  tiiough  verdancy  is  a  very  desi- 
raMe  attribute  of  the  trees,  any  di^lay  of  that  quality  on  the 
part  of  a  visitor  may  lead  to  serious  inconvenience,  and  hence 
we  must  warn  the  youthful  English  visitor  against  the  too 
seductive  graces  of  the  Lorette,  who  frequently  displays  no 
mean  tact  in  playing  off  her  fascinations. 

We  cannot  avoid  mentioning  two  of  the  most  amusing, 
though  far  from  select,  places  of  public  resort. 

Grande  Chaumiere,  No.  96,  Boulevard  du  Mont  Pamasse, 
is  the  habitual  resort  of  students  and  etuddantes,  a  title  familiarly 
given  to  those  members  of  the  softer  sex  who  worship  Minem 
under  the  garb  of  her  youthful  followers  of  the  Quartier  Latin. 
The  garden  of  the  Chaumiere  is  laid  out  in  shady  walks, — 

"  Time  out  of  mind  the  favourite  haunts  of  love." 

Contiguous  is  the  ball-ground,  which  is  lifted  with  gas ;  adjoin- 
ing it  are  a  verandah  for  refreshments,  and  a  spacious  rectim- 
gular  ball-room  as  a  resource  for  bad  weather.  The  most  dia- 
racteristic  amusement  here  consists  in  the  Montagne  Suisse, 
An  inclined  plane  of  an  aKitnde  of  about  20  feet^  and  a  base  of 
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upwards  of  lOOfeet,  furnished  with  four  lines  of  rails,  descends 
from  a  building  accessible  by  stairs,  and  is  continued  in  a  level 
direction  to  about  1 00  feet  more .  The  person  desirous  of  enjoy- 
ing this  sport  places  himself  in  a  car,  and  descends  with  great 
velocity  along  the  rails  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  impetus 
thus  received  from  the  descent  is  more  than  sufficient  to  propel 
him  along  the  level,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  space  of  loose 
earth,  and  a  stuffed  wool-sack,  against  which  he  strikes  without 
danger.  Three  cars  may  descend  at  a  time ;  the  fourth  line  is 
for  drawing  the  car  up  again  .to  the  top.  This  is  a  very  fa- 
vourite pastime  among  the  fair  hdbituSeSf  who  thus  descend 
hand  in  hand  with  their  innamoratiy  amidst  the  laughter  an'd 
cheers  of  the  bystanders.  The  dancing  here  is  rather  more 
lively  than  at  the  places  already  described,  and  might  possibly 
elicit  an  austere  shake  of  the  head  from  a  sombre  moralist, 
who  might  also  think  the  walks  above  alluded  to  somewhat 
too  shady.  However  this  may  be,  joy  and  good  humour  are 
painted  here  on  every  visage,  and  the  music  is  good.  Fire- 
works, ventriloquism,  and  other  exhibitions  are  often  added  to 
the  attractions  of  the  ball-ground. 

Closerie  des  Lilas,  Carrefour  de  TObservatoire,  near  the 
southern  gate  of  the  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  is  a  pretty 
place.  The  ground  is  rectangular,  bordered  and  intersected  by 
rows  of  deep  recesses,  formed  by  trees  bordered  with  turf,  and 
admirably  fitted  for  a  quiet  Ute<hUte.  A  large  parterre,  filled 
with  flowers,  and  enlivened  by  a  jet  d'eau,  lies  in  front  of  a 
spacious  dancing-hall  of  Moorish  design,  tastdiilly  painted,  and 
open  on  all  sides,  thus  giving  the  advantage  of  open  air,  while 
at  the  same  time  any  ill-natured  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
weather  is  effectually  prevented.  Adjoining  it  are  Rye  billiard- 
tables,  the  never-failing  tir,  and  other  pastimes.  The  company 
is  much  the  same  as  at  the  Chaumiere. 

We  may  also  mention  the  Casino  Paganini  (See  p.  501), 
where  summer-balls  are  given  in  the  garden  annexed  to  it. 

The  Ranelagh,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  close 
to  Passy,  is  an  establishment  of  a  similar  class.  It  not  only 
comprises  a  ball-room,  but  a  small  theatre,  with  cafe,  &c., 
and  a  spacious  garden,  laid  out  niuch  in  the  same  style  as  those 
already  described. 

The  facilities  now  afforded  by  railways  enable  the  Parisians 
to  attend  also  the  balls  given  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
such  as  those  of  Enghien,  Asnieres,  Sceaux,  St.  Cloud,  Ram- 
bouillet,  and  Montmorency.  These  rural  f4tes  are  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  the  stranger  will  find  them  very  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  excursion.  The  days  vary,  but  are  easily 
learned  from  the  bills  posted  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
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Theprioes  ol  admission  are  between  1  fr.  50  c  and  3  fr.  fer 
genti^uen ;  the  beau  sexe  have  generally  free  entrance. 
.  As  a  general  observation,  we  may  remark  that  the  character 
0f  the  French  population  is  nowh^e  seen  to  more  advantage 
|han  at  places  of  this  description.  Quarrelling  or  ill  tecDper  is 
nearly  unknown,  and  even  the  lower  class  display  a  politeness 
•f  address,  almost  amounting  to  elegance.  We  feel  it  howev^ 
a  duty  to  add,  that  althou^  Parisians  of- the  middle  class  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  their  wives  and  daughters  to:  most  ef  these 
places,  thus  giving  them  a  certain  character  fojr respectability,  and 
though  outward  decorum  may  be  tolerably  w^U  preserved, 
(hey  cannot  properly  be  recommended  as  fitting  places  for  an 
English  lady  to  visit,  unless  well  attended  and  incognito. 

Bastrincues. — ^This  is  a  popular  and  rather  contesiptuoag 
»UQe  given  to  the  lower  sort  of  balls  which  take  place  in  the 
gardens  or  eating-houses  outside  the  barriers  of  Paris.  The 
exterior  boulevards  te^oi  with  such  places ;  we  need  not  iher^ 
U}j:e  give  a  list  of  them.  The  lover  of  living  pictures  in  the 
Flemish  st^le  should  not  omit  a  stroll  of  a  Sunday  e\%ning  out 
of  the  barrieres  du  Maine/  du  Mont  Parnasse,  or  de  Belleville, 
where  he  will  witness  more  than  one  characteristic  scene. 
Crowds  of  workmen  with  their  wivesiorflweethearts  fill  thepii»- 
cip^  street  of  the  suburbs,  which  is  lined  with  ginger^braad 
stalls,  and  ambulant  cooks,  selling  pancakes,  fried  potatoes,  or 
similar  delicacies,  while  a  fiddle  or  street-organ  willaiinterv^als 
break  throu^  the  universal  din  of  talk  and  laughter  that  fills  the 
air.  The  gay  lights  at  thei  entrance  to  the.  bastrii^ues  and 
guinguett^y  or  eaUng-hoQses,  Enliven  the  scene.  As  one  ei 
th^  better  kinds  of  these  places  we  may  mention  the  iardin  de 
Paris,  at  Montrou^,  Barriere  du  Mont  Parnasse,  which  kas 
even  some  pretension  to  the  title  of  a  ball-ground  of  the  better 
sort,  though  the  ticket  is  but  ao  cent.  The  company  is  however 
far  from  select.  Opposite,  and  in  its  inunediate  vicinity,  the 
visitor  will  remark  good  specimens  of  gvdngmttes  to  which 
the  working  classes  resort  in  great  numbers,  particularly  on 
Sundays  and  Mondays.  These  establishments  were  originaUf 
yery  inferior  and  cheap,  but  4ome  of  them  have  since  been  pi- 
tronised  by  abetter  class,  and  afford  pretty  good  aokwunodation. 
The  houses  which  sell  only  wine  and  liquors  are  denomiBated 
guinches.  The  stranger  may  as  well  look  in  at  some  oftfaese 
places,  as  it  will  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  lower  classes. 

PUBLIC  FfiTES. 

.  BeiPore  18^4,8,  pul)lic  fete$  were  held  in. the  Ch^ttiipd  ^lyaws 
and  at  the  Barriere  du  Trone,  on  the  anniversaries  oftheKiog*s 
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fete-day,  May  1,  and  the  revolution  of  1830,  July  29.  Since 
then,  however,  not  only  the  former,  but  the  latter  also/  has 
been  discontinued,  and  only  one  yearly  festival  instituted, 
which  takes  place  on  the  4t]ii  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
1848.-  They  have  been  bitheilo  celebrated  with  unparalleled 
BMgnificenee,  the  Assembly  devoting  200,000  fr.  to  the  purt 
pose  and  the  City  of  Paris  nearly  as  much.  The  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  so  admirably  fitted  foi*  such  a  purpose,  forms  the 
nucleic  of  the  festival.  The  obelisk  is  generally  used  to  ^real 
advantage  for  the  purposes  of  decoration,  with  that  peculiar 
taste  for  which  the  French  nation  is  justly  celebrated.  (1)  in 
the  different  areas  of  the  Champs  filysees  are  rope-dancers, 
jugglers,  buffoons,  orchestras  for  dancers,  mdts  de  cocagnSy 
and  stages  for  dramatic  representations.  In  the  evening  the 
avenues  and  walks  are  illuminated,  as  well  as  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  fireworks  take  plac^  ^nerally  upon  a  very 
magnificent  scale;  This  species  of  exhibition  being  a  great  far 
vourite  with  the  French,  the  art  of  preparing  them  has  been 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  These  fetes  draw 
numbers  of  strangers  to  the  capital,  not  only  from  the  pro- 
vinces, but  fronr  England,  and  other  neighbouring  countries, 
and  certainly  no  foreigner,  who  would  see  Paris  and  its  vast 
population  in  perfection,  can  ever  witness  either  under  a  more 
agreeable  aspect  than  on  the  occasion  of  a  general  f^te.  On 
these  days  Paris  may  litefally  be  said  to  '*don  her  best"  and 
the  immense  multitudes  which  crowd  every  place  devoted  to 
the  amusement  of  the  public  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their 
numbers,  than  for  the  gaiety  and  good  humour  they  almost 
invariably  display.  Provisions  and  wine  were  formerly  disr 
tributed,  but  the  confusion  and  drunkenness  that  ensued  in- 
duced the  authorities  to  decide  that  the  distribution  should  in 
future  be  made  privately,  to  poor  families,  by  the  mayors  of 
the  diff<prent  arrondissements,  aided  by  the  members  of  the 

(1)  In  1850  the  obelisk  was  adorned  with  four  colossal  sphynxes 
at  the  corners,  and  as  many  Egyptian  statues  between  them. 
Four  lofty  triumphal  arches  were  erected  at  the  corners  of  the 
square ;  the  balustrades  decorated  with  sculptured  candelabra, 
and  the  rostral  columns,  with  statues,  caryatides,  and  emblem- 
atical figures.  Lighted  globe»  burned  under  the  tazze  of  the 
fountains,  producing  a  most  splendid  effect  under  the  falling 
water,  while  the  basins  were  embedded  in  turf  planted  with 
flowers.  Decorations  of  various  kinds  were  to  be  seen  in  the  rue 
f)e  la  Concorde,  and  at  the  bridge  opposite ;  the  palace  of  the 
legislative  Assembly  and  the  Madeleine  were  tastefully  illumi- 
nated, as  well  as  the  squs^re  and  the  avenue.  The  fireworks  were 
]e\  off  at  the  Are  de  TEtoile. 
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Bureau  de  Bienfaisance.    The  24tii  of  February  is  only  cele- 
brated by  a  funeral  service  for  tiie  victims  of  the  day. 

REVIEWS. 

From  the  military  character  of  the  French  nation,  and  the 
great  number  of  troops  forming  the  garrison  of  Paris,  reviews 
frequently  take  place.  The  National  Guards  and  regiments  on 
duty  at  the  Tuileries  are  paraded  with  military  music  in  the 
court  of  the  palace  every  morning  at  10,  and  the  troops  of  the 
garrison  are  often  reviewed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  Champ  de  Mars  field-days  frequently  take  place. 

SPORTS. 

Horse-Races.— The  sports  of  the  turf  have  within  a  few 
years  become  much  more  general  among  the  Parisian  gentry 
than  formeiiy,  and  great  attention  is  now  devoted  to  the  un- 
provement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  (1)  Races  take  place  annu- 
ally in  May  or  June  and  October,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at 
Chantilly,  and  at  Versailles.  Some  of  the  prizes  at  these  three 
places  are  awarded  by  the  French  Jockey  Club,  also  cidled  the 
SocUle  d' Encouragement  pour  l* Amelioration  de  la  Bace  des 
Chevaux  en  France.  This  club,  situated  at  the  comer  of  the 
Boulevard  and  the  rue  Grange  Bateliere,  consists  of  about  300 
members,  and  was  first  founded  by  Mr.  Bryon,  in  1833.  In 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  private  matches  sometimes  take  place,  and 
steeple-chases  are  run  from  time  to  time  at  a  place  called  Croix 
de  Bemy,  five  miles  from  Paris.  The  time  and  amount  of  the 
prizes  are  regularly  announced  beforehand  in  the  journals,  and 
particularly  in  Galignani's  Messenger.  The  Jockey  Club 
keeps  a  stud-book,  and  publishes  a  radng  calendar.  (2) 

Jeux  de  Paume  (Tennis-Courts). — ^There  were  several  build- 
ings appropriated  to  these  exercises ;  at  present,  the  only  one 
is  in  the  Passage  Sandrie,  No.  8,  rue  Basse  du  Rempart. 

JouTES  SUR  l'Eau. — ^Thc  watermen  of  the*  Seine  formerly 
amused  the  jjeople  with  rowing  and  sailing  matches.  To  these 
were  added  mythological  representations,  with  naval  com- 
bats, &c.  Aquatic  sports  are  still  given  at  most  of  the  fetes  of 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Seme. 

Mats  de  Cocagne. — This  exercise,  first  introduced  in  Paris 
in  1825,  is  a  favourite  amusement  at  the  public  fetes  of  the  ca- 
pital, as  well  as  at  fairs  in  provincial  towns  and  villages.     It 

(i)  The  sums  granted  in  France  for  encouragements  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  breed  of  horses  are  250  to  3oo,ooo  fr.  ar-year. 

(2)  The  club  accords  prizes  for  newly  established  races  in  the 
departments,  to  encourage  the  sports  of  the  French  turf,  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  breed  of  thorough-bred  stock  in  France. 
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consists  of  a  mast,  60  feet  in  height,  smeared  with  soap  and 
grease,  at  the  top  of  whidi  are  suspended  prizes,  such  as 
watches,  silver  forks  and  spoons,  silver  cups,  &c.,  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  succeed  in  reaching  them.  (1) 

Skating. — The  places  most  frequented  for  this  exercise  are 
the  basin  de  la  Villette,  the  canal  St.  Martin,  the  basins  in  the 
Tuileries,  the  gare  de  la  Bastille,  th*e  gare  de  la  Rapee,  and  the 
Plaines  de  la  Glaciere. 

PROMENADES. 
Most  of  the  public  promenades  of  Paris  have  been  already 
'  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  book,  but  they  are  here 
placed  under  one  head  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

The  Champs  ^lysiSes  form  the  largest  place  of  public  exercise 
within  Paris  for  persons  in  carriages,  on  horsdsack,  or  on  foot, 
and  in  many  respects,  during  the  summer  season,  the  most 
agreeable,  and  have  of  late  years  become  the  rendezvous  of  the 
fashionable  world.  (See  p.  108.) 

The  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  forms  a  most  delightful  walk. 
(Seep.  167.) 

The  Garden  of  the  Palais  National  is  generally  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the  town.   (See  p.  224.) 

The  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  has  recently  under- 
gone very  great  embellishments,  is  the  principal  promenade  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine .    ( See  p .  4 1 6 . ) 

The  Garden  of  Plants,  with  its  botanical  collections,  hot- 
houses, etc.   (See  p.  470.) 

The  Boulevards,  interior  and  exterior,  are  resorted  to  by 
Pari^ans  of  all  ranks,  and,  especially  since  those  on  the  north- 
ern side  have  been  lighted  with  gas  and  flagged,  form  by  day 
or  night  amusing  and  healthy  walks.  The  Boulevard  des  Ita- 
liens  in  particular,  and  those  adjacent,  present  on  a  fine  autum- 
nal evening  a  scene  of  the  utmost  gaiety ;  the  effect  is  indescrib- 
able ;  a  confusion  of  colours  and  images  bursts  upon  the  eye, 
and  the  whiteness  of  the  houses,  broken  at  intervals  by  dark 
masses  of  verdure,  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  blaze  of  light 
issuing  from  the  splendid  ''  cafes"  and  club-houses,  while  the 
glaring  gas-lights  without  illuminate^  the  groups  seated  round 
the  little  marble  tables;  equipages  rush  noiselessly  by,  on  the 
newly  macadamised  carriage-way,  and  all  the  world  seem  en- 
tranced at  this  hour  in  the  pleasure  of  perfect  idleness.  (See 
p.  235.) 
Bois  de  Boulogne. — This  wood,  about  two  miles  from  Pa- 
li) It  has  been  remarked  that  from  the  great  progress  in  gym- 
nastics made  in  France  these  prizes  are  much  sooner  reached 
than  formerly. 
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rig,  bears  the  name  of  a  village  to  whf^h  it  is  contiguous.  Be- 
fore the  reVolutiMi  of  17  89  iti»  trees  were  stunted  or  dyiBg  &twa 
'  age.  The  revolutionary  axe  in  part  cleared  it ;  whatever  was 
then  spared  was  felled  in  18 14,  to  make  palisades  for  the  bar- 
riers of  Paris  at  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies.  In  July, 
1815,  after  the  capitulation,  the  British  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  encamped  here.  Subsequent 
planting,  and  the  growth  from  old  stocks,  have  now  made  it  a 
thick  and  beautiful  wood.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  has  been 
long  known  as  a  place  for  duelling  and  suicides.  It  is  the  Hyde 
Park  of  Paris,  where  the  most  splendid  equipages  and  finest 
horses  of  the  capital  are  displayed.  It  is  also  distinguished  for 
the  annual  procession  or  promenade  de  Longchamp.  in  one  of 
the  principal  alleys,  near  the  gate  on  the  Neuilly  road,  are  a 
good  cafe  and  a  restaurant.  The  fortifications  whi<$h  pass  along 
the  eastern  side  of  this  wood  have  caused  the  destruction  of  one 
of  its  finest  avenues. 

A  little  further  on,  towards  Neuilly,  is  BagateUey  a  beau- 
tiful villa,  erected  by  Belanger,  in  consequence  of  a  wager 
between  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  the 
house  could  not  be  built  in  60  days ;  it  was  finished  in  58.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  purchased 
it  for  313,000  fr.,  and  is  fitted  up  in  a  styie  of  great  elegance 
and  luxury. 

Near  Passy,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  is  the  Chdteati  de  la 
Muette,  formerly  crown  property,  but  now  belonging  to  M. 
Erard,  the  celebrated  piano-forte  manufacturer.  Immediately 
fronting  this  is  Ranelaghy  a  well-known  and  agreeable  plade 
of  public  amusement.   (See  p.  507.) 

The  Bois  DE  ViNCENNES,  east  of  Paris,  is  an  agreeable  place, 
more  retired  than  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  but,  on  account  of  its 
remoteness  from  the  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris,  not  so  widi 
known  as  a  promenade.  It  has  also  against  it  the  quarter 
through  which  the  visitor  has  to  pass  on  his  way  to  it,  wtncfa 
is  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  lower 
classes,  and  a  part  of  Paris  which  has  become  historical  for 
its  share  in  the  scenes  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1789. 

The  Pr^  St.  Gervais  and  the  Bois  de  Romainville  are,  the 
one  an  open  tract  of  land  behind  Belleville ;  the  other  a  pictur 
resque  wood  adjoining  it. 

Both  these  spots  and  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  are  mudi  resorted 
to  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  Parisians  for  pkMub 
parties  and  Sunday  excursions. 
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PART  IV. 

ENVIRONS  OF  PARIS. 

[  In  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  Environs  of  the  Capital 
mention  is  made  only  of  places  which  contain  some  objects  of 
interest,  to  make  them  worthy  of  a  visit.  For  a  list  of  convey- 
ances, see  Preface,] 

ALPORT. — ^This  village,  two  leagues  from  Paris,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  is  celebrated  for  a  vete- 
rinary school  founded  by  Bourgelat,  in  1776.  This  establish- 
ment possesses  a  library  of  domestic  zoology,  a  cabinet  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  another  of  pathology.  There  are 
also  a  botanical  garden,  hospitals  for  sick  animals,  a  laboratory, 
a  pharmacy,  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  a  school  of 
practical  agriculture,  a  flock  of  sheep  for  experiment,  a  herd 
of  different  kinds  of  swine,  and  an  amphitheatre,  where  lec- 
tures are  delivered  upon  veterinary  medicine  and  rural  eco- 
nomy ;  besides  farriers'  shops,  buildings  for  experiments,  and 
a  bee-house.  Pupils  from  the  north  of  France  are  admitted  at 
Alfort  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  either  as  boarders,  at  360  fr.  a-year,  or  as  gra- 
tuitous pupils.  The  establishment  is  endowed  with  sixty 
demi'boiirs&  for  as  many  pupils  nominated  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  and  approved  by  the  Minister.  The  Minister  of  War 
also  has  40  pupils  in  the  school  destined  for  veterinary  service 
in  the  cavalry.  They  are  received  from  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  twenty-five ;  and  the  duration  of  their  studies  is  four  years. 
They  must  all  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  understand  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  smith's  work.  The  number  of  pupils 
that  can  be  received  is  limited  to  300.  Their  number  is  at 
present  260.  Ammals  that  require  treatment  are  admitted  at 
a  charge  of  50  sous  a-day  for  a  horse,  and  12  sous  for  a  dog. 
If  their  owners  are  poor,  the  only  charge  made  is  for  their 
keep.  In  case  of  murrain  among  cattle,  pupfls  or  professors  are 
sent  to  treat  them.  There  are  two  similar  institutions  in  France ; 
one  at  Lyons,  for  the  central  departments^  and  another  at  Tou- 
louse, for  the  south.  (1) 

(1)  The  annual  cost  to  Government  of  these  three  veterinary 
schools,  comprising  altogether  600  students,  is  492,000  fr.,  being 
on  the  average  820  fr.  for  each  student.  The  average  number 
of  horses  keptjn  them  is  1332,  viz.,  838  stallions,  127  mares, 
5112  colts,  99  fillies,  and  56  drstft  hordeSi    The  expanses  amount 
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ARCUEIL. — ^The  name  is  derived  from  the  arches  of  the  aque- 
duct, constructed  by  the  Romans.  (See  p.  33.)  The  coun- 
try round  is  pleasing  a^d  picturesque.  The  Paris  and  Sceaui 
railway  has  a  station  here. 

ARGENTEUIL.— A  large  village,  VA  leagues  north  of  Paris, 
on  the  Seine.  There  was  a  priory  here,  founded  in  656,  to 
which  Eloisa  retfred  in  1120,  till  the  Paraclete  was  prepared 
for  he^*  by  Abel^d. 

4RN0miLLE.— Fonr  leagues  ^Qrth  pf  p^s.  Louis  XMU. 
p^is^d  three  days  in  th^  chateau  of  this  place  previous  to  enter- 
ing Paris,  in  1815;  and  here  he  drew  up  his  Charter. 

ASNIEI\ES — ^is  a  nea^  village  with  cpuntryrhouses,  and  a 
station  on  the  St.  Germain  railway.  |n  summer  balls  ai« 
given  on  Sundays,  which  attract  ^  great  nvunber  of  P^^s^^ias. 
A  branch-r^way  has  been  conceded  to  ^,  Audraud,  to  cq^ 
nect  this  place  with  Argepteuil. 

AUTEUIL — a  char^qing  village,  a  league  to  tl^e  v^esif  of  Pa- 
ris, is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bqis  ^  Boi^ 
logne.  It  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  Kacme,  Lafontaine,  I4 
Chapelle,  FrankUn,  Helvetius,  Cabanis,  Condorc^,  Coupt  ^xxe^ 
fort,  and  other  eminent  men.  the  Chancellor  d'Aguesseaii 
lived  and  died  here ;  an  obelisk  in  the  church  yard  mar^  hk 
grave.  Boileau's  house  is  still  shown,  at  18,  rue  de  ^pilem^ 
^nd  Molicre  composed  here  a  great  part  of  his  works.  I^  ooo^ 
tains  a  number  of  handsc^e  villas. 

BAGNEUX — a  village  on  the  Paris  and  Sceaux  railroad,  with 
41  church,  of  the  12th  century. 

BELLEYILLE— at  the  extronity  of  the  fauhourg  du  Tem^e, 
commands  a- fine  view  pf  Paris.  It  contains  a' great  ^unilMK 
of  guinguettes,  where  a  multituc|e  of  Parisians,  of  the  \ow^ 
classes,  assemble  on  Sund^y$  and  holidays. 

BELLEVUE — a  village  twq  leagues  wpst  of  Parjs,  deligbtr 
f\illy  situated  on  the  (lill  leading  4p  Meudon  from  Sevres.  From 
the  terrace  an  enchantmg  and  extensive  view  is  obtained  ei 
Paris  and  the  wmdings  of  the  Seine.  Close  to  the  Chartr^ 
railWfiy»  which  passes  through  H,  is  a  trii^igular  Gothic  cba^ 
*  pel,  with  spires  at  the  angles,  in  cfvnppiemoration  of  the  dread- 
ful railway  accident  which  tpok  place  on  that  spot  on  May  9, 
1842.  The  centred  spir^  bears  a  statue  of  Notre  Dams  (k$ 
Flammed,  after  whon\  it  is  named,  in  allusion  to  the  un- 
fortunate beings  burnt  in  the  carriages,  from  which  esc^ 
was  impossible. 

BERGYi— At  this  extei^iye  suburb  of  Paris  a  consideraM^ 

to  1,921,900  fr.  In  the  sheep  farms  at  RambouiUet,  Perpigaaa, 
and  Lahayevaux,  there  ar«  1,500  animals,  the  kdep  of  whiob 
Htnouiits  to  i  i^^ooo  Ih  a^yean 
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pari  of  the  wibb  irom  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  brandy,  and 
vinegar,  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  is  landed  as  it  arrives.  The  ware- 
bouses  are  extensive,  and  used  for  bonding  wine.  (Seep.  314.) 

BERNY. — ^A  village  at  the  junction  of  the  Orleans,  Versailles, 
and  Choisy  roads,  3  leagues  south  of  Paris,  is  noted  for  its 
tteeple-cbases,  numerously  and  fashionably  attended. 

BICETBE.— This  is  a  celebrated  hospital,  situated  in  the 
eommune  of  GentiUy,  half  a  league  from  the  Barriere  d'ltalie, 
en  the  road  to  Fontainebleau.  John,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
buiU  here,  m  1204,  a  chateau,  which  was  named  Chdteau  de 
IVitwestrey  from  whence  came  Bicestre,  Bic4tre,  The  Duke 
de  Berry  gave  it,  in  1416,  to  the  chs^ter  of  Notre  Dame,  of 
whom  Louis  XIII.  bought  it  in  1632,  and  erected  on  its  site  an  . 
hospital  for  militify  invalids,  which  took  the  title  of  €om* 
manderie  de  St.  Lmd^  Louis  XIY.  having  built  the  Invalides, 
this  bouse  was  annexed  to  the  general  hospital  de  la  Salp^ 
trierc.  Bicetre  is  situated  on  lofty  ground,  and  the  air  is  bet- 
ter than  in  most  hospitals  of  Paris.  Great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  water ;  but  two  wells  having  been  sunk 
in  177  S  to  172  feet,  water  was  found,  and  is  now  raised  by 
waehinery.  Bicetre  is  used  as  an  asylum  for  indigent  oM 
■len,  and  male  lunatics.  It  presents  a  square  of  900  feet  on 
each  side,  and  contains  three  courts.  A  new  division,  con- 
strutted  in  1822,  at  an  expense  of  400,000  fr.,  consists  of  two 
pfles  separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  garden  and  oma- 
H^ented  with  a  peristyle,  where  the  lunatics  walk  when  the 
^^i^her  ei^cludes  them  from  the  garden.  The  indigent  and  in- 
firm old  men  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  building.  1%ey 
have  no  private  rooms,  but  there  are  large  rooms  with  work- 
shops and  dormitories,  as  also  several  gardens  and  court-yards 
far  exercise.  They  ara  obliged  to  work  three  hours  a-day  at 
their  respective  trades  or  other  occupations,  and  receive  in  re-^ 
turn  a  share  of  the  profits ;  the  rest  goes  towards  defraying  the 
txpenses  of  the  e^ablishment.  The  daily  allowance  to  the 
indigent  is  a  portion  of  soup,  a  pcund  and  a  quarter  of  bread, 
four  ounces  oif  meat  for  dinner,  vegetables  or  cheese  at  night, 
ajM  a  quarter  of  a  pint  o(  wine.  Tli^  average  daily  cost  of  each 
individual  is  90  c,  and  the  total  annual  expense  about  900,000 
feancs.  The  class  of  persons  called  v&poscms  are  such  servant^ 
of  the  hospital  as  are  unable  to  work.  When  sick,  the  pau« 
pers  are  removed  to  the  infirmary.  There  are  2,000  beds. 
The  most  afflicting  spectacle  in  the  interior  of  this  vast  esta- 
blishment is  that  of  the  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics,  900  in 
number,  who  t^ve  i^  general  the  same  allowance  as  the  fau-; 
pers,  exceptingof  bread,  of  which  they  receive  a  larger  quantity* 
The  insane,  wkm  dans^erom,  are  confined  in  a  slratt-ja^ei 
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and  shut  up.  Otherwise  the  most  lenient  treatment  is  observed 
towards  them ;  and,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  it,  daily  oc- 
cupation is  given  on  a  model  farm  and  bleaching-ground,  called 
the  Ferme  Ste,  Anne,  at  the  Barriere  de  la  Sante,  where  there 
are  also  large  sties  for  breeding  hogs  of  superior  kiads ;  this 
farm  not  only  supplies  the  establishment,  but  even  produces 
sufficient  to  supply  partly  the  other  hospitals  of  Paris.  This 
method  of  treating  lunatics  has  been  found  to  succeed  beyond 
all  expectation.  There  are  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  es- 
tablishment for  lunatics  of  all  ages.  Concerts  are  occasionally 
given,  dt  which  both  the  performers  and  the  audience  are  lu- 
natics. Foimerly  a  vast  prison  was  situated  within  the  walls 
of  this  hospital,  in  which  all  persons  condemned  to  the  gal- 
leys or  to  death  awaited  their  punishment.  They  are  now 
sent  to  the  new  prison,  in  the  rue  de  la  Roquette.  Doc- 
tors of  Bicetre  :  for  the  old  and  infirm,  Pelletan ;  for  lunatics, 
Voisin,  Leuret,  Delasiauve,  and  Moreau.  Surgeon,  M.  Desprez. 

BOURG-LA-REINE— 2  leagues  south  of  Paris.  There  is  a 
house  here,  with  a  park,  built  by  Henry  IV.  for  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trees.  Here  Louis  XV.  received  the  infanta  of  Sp^un,  in  1722. 
Condorcet,  persecuted  by  the  Convention,  here  committed  sui- 
cide by  poison,  in  1794.  The  cattle-market,  called  Marchede 
Sceaux,  for  the  butchers  of  Paris,  is  held  every  Monday.  The 
Paris  and  Sceaux  railroad  has  a  station  here. 

BUC — a  village  4/2  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  is  remark- 
able for  the  aqueduc  erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  which  conveyis 
water  to  Versailles  (half  a  league  distant) ;  it  is  supported  by 
19  arches.    Near  this  place  is  the  source  of  the  Bievre. 

CHANTILLY — a  town  10  leagues  north  of  Paris,  was  once 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Conde. 
The  estate  of  Chantilly  having  lapsed  to  the  crown  in  1484, 
Charles  VIII.  gave  it  to  GuiUaumede  Montmorency,  his  nephew, 
one  of  whose  descendants  having  forfeited  his  head  and  his 
estates  in  1632,  Louis  XIII.  presented  Chantilly  to  the  Princess 
de  Conde,  sister  of  the  duke  alluded  to.  It  was  finally  pre- 
sented, in  1661,  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  Great  Conde.  (1)    His 

(1)  The  great  Cond6  here  spent  his  latter  years,  after  retiring 
from  military  life,  in  the  society  of  Racine,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  and 
other  literary  men  of  his  age.  Gond6  took  great  pride  in  this 
beautiful  retreat,  and  pleasure  in  embellishing  it ;  and  when 
touis  XIV.,  who  had  a  claim  on  it,  indicated  a  desire  to  obtain 
possession,  he  said,  "  Vous  6tes  le  mattre ;  mais  j'ai  une  grSce 
li  demander  k  Voire  Majesty,  c'est  de-  me  laisser  ^  Chantilly 
comme  voire  concierge  ;"  and  the  King  had  the  moderation  not 
to  interfere.  Condi's  affairs  were  never  in  a  more  desperate 
condition  than  at  the  moment  when  he  was  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  his  cousin  and  sovereign  (i67i);  rievertheless,  nothing 
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descendants  continued  here  till  the^revolution  of  1789,  when 
that  part  of  the  princely  mansion  called  Le  Grand  Chdteau, 
^was  demolished,  and  the  works  of  art,  except  such  as  had  been 
removed  and  secreted,  were  destroyed,  together  with  the  gar- 
den. On  the  Restoration,  in  1814,  the  Petit  Chdteau  was 
restored  to  Ihe  house  of  Conde,  and  jnany  unprovements  were 
made  by  the  last  of  that  name,  who  frequently  resided  here, 
and  made  it  his  principal  hunting-seat.  On  his  melancholy 
death  in  1830,  Chantilly  descended  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale, 
fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  frequently  visited  it,  with 
other  members  of  the  royal  family,  for  the  sake  of  sport.  The 
chateau,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  is  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  the  stj^le  of  the  Renaissance  in  existence. 
The  lower  story  is  scarcely  habitable  on  account  of  its  damp- 
ness ;  but  in  the  state-rooms  and  gallery  are  the  battles  of  the 
Grand  Conde,  painted  by  Van  der  Meulen.  There  are  also,  be- 
sides the  state-rooms,  a  chapel  and  a  Chinese  cabinet.  It  is 
surrounded  by  vast  grounds,  laid  out  in  the  English  and  French 
style,  with  gardens,  lawns,  parterres,  islands,  grottos,  and  pic- 
turesque walks.  The  stables  of  Chantilly,  considered  the  finest 
in  Europe,  are  at  some  little  distance  from  the  ChMeau,  and 
form  even  a  more  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  than  the  pa- 
lace. They  are  capable  of  holding  180  horses,  and  connected 
with  them  are  other  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  hounds, 
carriages,  &c.  The  interior  and  exterior  are  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  pieces  of  sculpture  representing  sporting  subjects,  and 
the  lawn  in  front  is  magnificent.  .  Admission  to  the  Chateau, 
stables,  and  grounds  is  accorded  without  difficulty.  The  forest 
of  Chantilly,  adjoining  the  park,  contains  7,600  acres.  In  the 
midst  of  it  is  a  circular  area  called  the  Table  Ronde,  from 
which  1 2  roads  branch  in  different  directions,  and  this  is  the 
ordinary  rendez-vous  of  sporting  parties.  Here  also  the  festival 
of  St.  Hubert,  the  patron  of  sportsmen,  used  to  be  celebrated. 
The  lakes  of  Commelie,  at  about  an  hour's  walk  across  the 
forest,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  They  receive  their  water  from 
a  little  river  called  La  Theve,  and  are  surrounded  with  green 
hills  covered  with  trees.  They  are  bounded  to  the  north  by 
the  village  of  Commelie,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Chateau  de  la 
Loge,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Blanche  de  Castille, 
mother  of  St.  Louis.  Races  take  place  at  Chantilly  in  May 
and  October.  At  the  May  meetings  the  Derby  is  run  for,  and 
in  the  October  the  St.  Leger.    The  Government  gives  stakes 

could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  entertainment,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  suicide  of  Vatel,  the  celebrated  cook,  who  ran 
himself  through  with  his  sword  in  despair,  because  the  fish  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  dinner. 
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ameiMitkig  to  neYttA  htm^^  pdunds,  and  19ie  Je^e^  €tt^ 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Department  also  give  prii:es  ta  b^ 
contended  for.  The  races  are  fashionably  and  htmserott^y  at^ 
tended,  especially  in  May.  Several  racing  stnds  are  kept  np 
at  ChantiUy,  on  account  of  the  facilities  for  training.  M.  Fas^ 
quel  has  a  fine  stud  at  Council,  near  Scnlis,  at  no  great  distahcf; 
frwn  the  town,  which  deserves  to  be  seen.  THe  easiest  wajr 
to  Chantilly  is  by  the  Northern  railway  to  St.  Leu,  whence  om- 
nibuses run  to  Chantilly.  the  best  inn  is  Hdtel  d'AngleUtrt. 
GHARENTON— was  celeteated  under  H^nrr  IV.,  Louis  XHK, 
and  XIV. i  for  the  controversies  carHed  on  here  with  regard  t» 
the  Protestants.  It  is  now  kuowit  lot  the  great  hospital  fi** 
insane  persons  of  both  sexes,  fomided  iil  1644  by  the  miiiistei^ 
Deblanc,  bnt  afterwards  formed  into  a  faoardii^-houae  by  th^ 
Freres  de  la  Charite,  for  the  ctire  of  hmacy.  In  17^7,  it  was 
converted  by  government  into  an  asylum,  trader  the  tiaihe  of 
iiaiion  Naiienale  de  Chcn^nton  powr  le  traitement  eft?s  alienes, 
for  400  lunatics  whose  cases  were  not  hopeless ;  others  are  now- 
received  whose  insanity  is  considered  incurable.  The  mo(N$ 
af  treatment  by  giving  employment  and  amusement  to  th^ 
patient,  with  the  apparent  absence  of  restraint,  has  been  found 
very  successful.  The  house  is  spacious,  and  many  important 
additions,  at  an  expense  of  3,320,000  fr:^  have  beeh  mad^ 
within  a  few  years,  particularly  a  large  wingj  built  in  1 939, 
The  chambers  and  dormitoHes  are  spacious,  welt-lighted, 
airy,  &c. ;  and  the  passages  are  warmed  by  iron  pij)es  under 
the  floor.  The  asylum  is  under  the  authority  of  ihe  Mkrist^ 
ef  the  Interior,  and  the  superintendence  of  a  special  committe^j 
Persons  are  received  here  as  bokrdersj  and  gratuitously  on  m 
order  from  the  minister,  who  has  a  certain  number  of  bourses 
at  his  disposal,  to  be  applied  for  a  limited  time  in  f^oui*  of 
persons  having  claims  on  the  government.  There  are  three 
classes  of  boarders  :  the  first,  those  who  pay  1,425  fr.,  and 
upwards;  the  second,  1,125  fr. ;  and  the  third,  828  fr.,  iii- 
duding  washing.  Certificates,  signed  by  medical  men  nol 
more  than  a  fortnight  before  admission,  are  to  be  presented  on 
the  part  of  lunatics  previous  to  their  being  allowed  to  enter, 
and  certain  formalities  have  td  be  complietl  with.  Adinissioit 
is  granted  at  all  times  to  patients ;  but  the  public  are  only  ad^ 
mitted  from  noon  to  four  o'clock,  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  wards,  but  strangers  are  showa 
the  courts  and  gardens.  Lunatics,  whether  cured  or  not,  anS 
restored  to  their  families  on  permission  of  the  authority  which 
ordered  their  admission,  ^hysicians  for  the  male  patients,  Dr. 
Archambault;  for  the  other  sex,  Dr.  Galmeil.  Chief  Surgeon  : 
Deguise  senior ;  assistant  Surgeon,  Deguise  jun.  A  stone  bridge 
over  the  Marne  connects  Charenton  with  .\ifort. 
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GHAimiES— «  rity  of  14,500  mhabitdBte;  dnce  eat>ital 
of  the  fertile  Beauee,  and  now  of  the  department  d'Eure-^- 
Loir,  is  situated  on  a  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the 
Eure,  washing  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  old  forti- 
fications and  two  of  the  city  ^tes,  the  rest  having  been 
pulled  down,  the  ramparts  levelled  into  walks,  and  the  totvh 
thrown  open.  Chartres  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  largest 
corn  markets  in  France,  bdt  chiefly  for  its  Cathedral,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  conspicuously  situated 
on  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands.  Its  most  striking  and 
interesting  feature8>  after  its  vast  dimensions  and  riegant  pro- 
portion^  are  its  two  rich  and  singular  lateral  portals,  ite  painted 
glass,  scarcely  equidled  in  France,  and  its  three  rose  windows. 
This  edifice  was  commenced  by  Bishop  Fulbert,  in  1029,  but 
was  not  dedicated  till  1260^  but  the  western  front  was  com- 
pleted in  1145,  with  the  exception  of  the  elegant  croeketed 
northern  spire,  raised  in  1514,  paitly  at  the  charge  o(  Lotds 
XII.,  by  J.  Texier ;  it  is  304  feet  higjh,  and  the  upper  part  of 
dutifully  light  and  delicately  executed  work.  Tne  we&terfr 
front  and  portal,  elaborately  ornamented  with  statuary  in  the 
Bysaatine  rfyle,  illustrative  of  the  New  TestMaent,  is  infierior 
altogether  in  design  and  execution  to  the  two  entr^mces  on  IM 
northern  and  southern  sides;  consisting  of  triple  projecting 
Gothic  porticos  resting  on  piers  or  bundles  of  pillars.  The 
statues  which  line  the  sides  and  vaults  are  of  a  superior  style 
0f  art;  and  of  the  14th  century.  The  interior  is  of  such  eon- 
^stent  proportions  in  all  its  parts,  that  its  vast  dmiensions  do 
not  strike  the  spectator  at  first  sight,  but  its  length  is  422  feet^ 
ahd  the  height  to  the  apex  of  its  roof  112  feet.  The  style 
throughout  the  nave  and  choir  is  the  vigorbus  early  Gothic.  In 
the  centre  of  the  liave  a  maze  or  labyrioti),  of  iiltrieate  eireteSL 
is  marked  out  on  the  pavement  in  coloured  stone ;  to  fellow  it 
through  its  windings  (1,320  leet  long),  saying  prayers  at  cer- 
tain stations,  was  probably  at  one  time  a  penitential  exercise. 
The  church  possesses  a  perfect  tredsdre  of  pointed  glass,  more 
than  130  windows  being  completely  filled,  aiid  few  being  qtdt^ 
destitute  of  this  splendid  ornament.  They  date,  for  the  mo^ 
part»  from  the  1 3th  century.  Some  of  the  glass  is  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  three  rose  wmdows  at  the  end  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  are  remarkable  for  their  siie,  30  or  40  feet  diamister, 
and  their  complicated  tracery,  but  it  is  somewhat  clumsy. 
The  subjects  are  generally  sacred,  but  the  lower  compartments 
tontain  representations  of  various  trades — shoemakers,  basket- 
makers,  dec,  showing  that  theur  guilds  oi*  corporations  were  the 
donors.  The  choir  has  double  aisles,  and  ends  in  ahonieycle 
totvards  the  east ;  in  the  inside  8  marble  has  relief^,  of  scrip- 
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tural  subjects,  mediocre  in  design  and  execution,  are  inserted, 
and  behind  the  high  altar  is  a  huge  piece  of  marble  sculpture, 
in  the  taste  of  the  time  of  Louis  XHI.,  out  of  character  with 
the  building.  The  outside  of  the  screen,  which  separates  the 
choir  from  its  aisles,  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  remarkable 
Gothic  sculptures,  representing  the  life  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  45  compartments,  surrounded  with  the  most  elaborate 
tracery  and  tabernacle  work.  They  were  begun  in  1514,  and 
continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century,  and  are  in- 
teresting as  some  of  the  final  efforts  of  Gothic  art.  The  execu- 
tion has  been  compared  to  **  point  lace  in  stone,  and  some  of 
the  sculptured  threads  are  not  thicker  than  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife." In  this  chou*  Henry  IV.  was  crowned  in  1594.  After 
exploring  this  noble  edifice,  the  traveller  may  inspect  the 
churches  of  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Andre,  which,  though  not  com- 
parable, are  still  worth  a  passing  visit;  St.  Andre,  (*'  to  what 
vile  uses  may  we  come  at  last !")  divested  of  its  sacred  character, 
is  now  a  magasin  de  fourrage,  filled  with  hay  and  straw. 
Ghartres  will  now  be  much  more  visited  by  the  stranger,  owing 
to  the  railroad. 

CHATENAY — a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Sceaux,  is  celebrated 
as  being  the  birth-place  of  Voltaire,  in  1694. 

CHOISY-LE-ROI.— This  large  village,  VA  leagues  from  Pa- 
ris, is  so  called  from  a  chateau  which  existed  here,  and  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  glass- 
house, a  manufacture  of  Morocco  leather,  and  one  of  beet-root 
sugar.  Close  to  the  station  the  Seine  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
5  arches. 

COLOMBES — a  neat  little  village  on  the  St.  Germain  railroad. 

COMPIEGNE.— This  town,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  1 7  leagues 
north-east  of  Paris,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and  the 
Aisne,  possesses  a  palace  agreeably  situated  between  the  town 
and  the  forest.  The  exterior  is  elegant,  but  not  magnificent. 
The  apartments  are  splendid,  and  superbly  decorated  and  fur- 
nished. It  was  here  that  Napoleon  received  the  archduchess 
Maria  Louisa.  The  grand  galleiy,  erected  by  the  Emperor,  is 
above  loo  feet  in  length,  40  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  The 
vaulted  roof  is  supported  on  each  side  by  twenty  fluted  marble 
columns,  richly  gilt.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  1 2  compart- 
ments, beautifully  pamted  in  allegorical  figures,  representing 
Napoleon's  principal  victories,  by  Girodet.  The  state  bed- 
chamber is  very  magnificent.  There  are  some  fine  paintings 
in  the  chapel  and  other  apartments.  The  gardens  in  front  of 
the  palace  are  agreeably  laid  out,  and  an  arbour  of  iron  frame- 
work, 4,800  feet  in  length,  and  14  feet  broad,  leads  from  the 
palace  to  the  forest,  forming  a  delightful  walk.    There  is  also 
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a  canal  of  the  same  length.  The  forest  of  Compiegne  contains 
29,600  acres,  and  some  of  the  finest  oak  timber  in  France  is 
felled  in  it.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice.  The 
church  of  St.  Anne  contains  a  curious  marble  font.  Clovis  had  a 
seat  at  Compiegne,  and  the  property  has  never  been  alienated 
from  the  crown.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Compiegne  that  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  made  prisoner  by  the  English  in  1430. 
A  camp  for  military  evolutions  is  generally  formed  here  every 
autumn.  An  interesting  museum  has  been  formed  in  the  town 
of  national  antiquities  of  various  epochs.  A  branch  of  the 
Northern  Railroad  now  leads  to  it. 

GORBEIL — 8  leagues  south  of  Paris,  on  the  Seine ;  a  town 
of  4000  inhabitants,  with  extensive  flour-mills  and  an  immense 
corn-warehouse,  having  365  windows.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn  and  flour.  The  church  of  St.  Spire,  re- 
built in  1437,  contains  the  tomb  of  Jacques  deBourgoin,  founder 
of  the  college  of  Corbeil  (1661).  The  small  church  of  St.  Jean 
en  rile  was  built  by  the  Templars  in  the  13th  century.  A 
branch  of  the  Orleans  railway  terminates  here ;  and  hence  pas- 
sengers may  go,  by  corresponding  vehicles,  to  Fontainebleau,  7 
leagues  distant. 

ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS.— This  village,  4  leagues  north  of  Pa- 
ris, is  situated  on  the  lake  of  St.  Gratien,  between  Montmorency 
and  the  wood  of  St.  Gratien.    The  sulphuric  spring  was  dis- 
covered in  1766.    The  waters  contain  lime,  carbon,  magnesia, 
soda,  and  sulphuric  hydrogen  gas ;  their  usual  temperature  is 
59  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  but  they  may  be  heated  much  higher 
without  losing  their  properties  ;  they  ai'e  efficacious  in  diseases 
of  the  skin,  intestinal  chronic  affections,  scrofulous,  nervous, 
and  rheumatic  disorders.    The  furnished  houses  and  apartments 
are  very  numerous  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors.    Horses  and  asses  are  ready  saddled  for 
rides  to  the  delightful  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.    BaUs 
take  place  twice  or  three  times  a-week  in  sunmier,  and  attract 
the  Parisians  in  very  great  numbers,  particularly  since  the 
existence  of  the  northern  railroad,  which  has  a  station  at  Enghien. 
ERMENONVILLE — 10  leagues  north-east  of  Paris,  is  remark- 
able for  its  chateau,  in  a  dependency  of  which  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  died.    M.  de  Girardin,  having  learnt  that  the  small- 
ness  of  Rousseau's  income  had  compelled  him  to  quit  Paris,  in- 
vited him  to  Ermenonville,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  May, 
1778,  but  died  on  the  2d  July  following,  and  was  buried  in  an 
island  in  the  great  park,  called  He  des  Peupliers^  where  a  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  memory.    The  park  and  grounds 
are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  are  well  worthy  of  being  seen. 
FONTAINEBLEAU.— This  handsome  town,  containing  8500 
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inbafaikanl8»  is  situated  m  the  middle  of  ibid  rasl  aild  beMftiM 
forest  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  the  Seined 
Mame,  and  is  the  seat  of  its  sub-prefecture,  the  chef=4ieit  b&  " 
Melun,  distant  4  leagues.    The  distance  of  Fontaineblean  ii 
l4Vi  leagues  S.  E.  of  Paris j  on  the  high  road  to  L3roii6.      Ibt 
town  contains  little  in  itself  to  interest  the  stranger,  but  ererf 
deficiency  in  this  respect  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  iti 
chateau  and  the  splendid  scenery  in  the  neighbouring  foresti 
We  refer  visitors  to  the  Preface,  for  the  means  of  going  ani 
returning  in  the  same  day^  and  we  earnestly  advise  them  not  to 
leave  France  without  going  to  Fontaineblean,  as  they  \rill  hare 
full  time  to  visit  the  chateau  and  its  admirable  park,  mm!  take 
refreshments.    The  palace  and  gardens  are  open  to  visitors 
every  day  of  the  week.    To  visit  the  scenery  of  the  forest  will 
require  at  least  one  day  more.    For  this  purpose  yehicles  are 
always  to  be  had  in  the  town.  (1)    Jhe  chdteauis  unquestion- 
ably the  most  beautiful  palace  in  France,  and  perhaps  as  a& 
liistorical  monument — restored  as  it  has  been  to  its  original 
state  by  Louis  Philippe — ^is  unequalled  throughout  Eiir<^. 
The  edifice  exhibits  noble  specimens  of  the  different  styles  of 
architecture,  from  the  time  of  Francis  I.  to  the  jMrescnt  daiy* 
History. — The  forest  of  Fontaineblean  was  originsdly  called 
the  Fork  de  Bierrey  from  the  name  of  a  Dsmish  warrior,  Bierr% 
sumamed  Cdte  de  Fer,  who  in  ^45  encamped  his  array  hen 
aher  having  committed  frightful  ravages.    Its  presetit  name 
^ms  to  havQ  been  derived  from  a  spring  of  water,  where  tte 
town  now  exists,  which  was  found, so  delicious  by  thirsbr 
huntsmen  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  appellation  of  Fontaine  Belie 
Eau.    The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  a.  royal  residence  here 
|s  very  uncertaiH.    Some  writers  attribute  it  to  King  Robot  ki 
tbe  loth  century,  but  it  may  be  traced  with  eertainty  to  tfaa 
12th,  several  acts  having  been  promulgated  here  by  Louis  YII. 
phil4)pe  Auguste  al^  resided  at  Fohtahiebleau.    Philippe  le 
Bel  was  born  and  died  at  Fontaineblean,  and  his  tomb  is  is 
the  small  church  of  tlie  adjoining  hamlet  of  Avon.    Louis  IX.^ 
who  called  Fontainebleau  his  chers  deserts^  frequtotly  Imlited 
in  the  forest,  founded  an  hospital^  and  erected  the  Chapelk  de 
la  Sainte  Trinite,    It  was  not  however  till  the  16th  Gentnr^ 
that  the  present  chateau  was  comm^ced  by  Francis  I.,  and 
became  the  favourite  residence  of  that  monarch  and  his  iifr* 
mediate  successors.    In  it  have  taken  place  many  of  the  vaotk 
remarkable  events  of  Frencb  history.     Herci  in  1539,  Frauds 
received  and  feted  Charles  V.  of  Germany  on  his  visit  toFraneb. 

(i)  Ai  Naigeon'Si  saddler^  49}  tue  de  France ;  ahd  at  Bernard^ 
also  a  saddler^  59»  rue  de  France*. 
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In  ihoiabe  BchR^efaal  de  Biron  was  artrestfed  B^re,  by  wnfer  of 
Henry  IV.,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  afterwards  be^ 
head^  in  the  Bastille.  In  1650  the  Marqttis  de  Monklde^hij 
the  secf-etary  and  favottrite  of  Queen  Christine,  was  assassinated 
here  by  her  orders.  In  1 685,  Louis  XIV.  signed  the  revecatiort 
of  thte  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  the  following  year  the  great  Condd 
died  here,  as  did  also  in  1765  the  Dauphin,  only  son  of  Louis 
XV.,  fathH-  ef  Louis  XVL,  Louis  XVFIL,  and  Charles  X.  The 
court  baring  been  ti-ansffmnl  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Versailles^ 
Fontainebleati  beeame  neglected,  and  at  the  revolution  it  was 
stripped  of  all  its  valuable  furniture  and  decorations,  and  fell 
intb  thorodgh  decay.  Under  Napoleon,  however,  it  wa^  par- 
tifdly  restored^  and  beewne  once  more  the  theatre  of  events. 
M  1808,  Charles  FV.,  king  bf  Spain,  dethroned  by  Bonaparte, 
was  detained  a  prisortet*  here  during  24  days.  In  1809  was 
pronounced  here  the  declaration  of  divorce  between  the  Em- 
peror arid  Josephine,  and  three  years  later  Pope  Pius  VII.  r^ 
sided  here  in  captivity  for  1 8  nionths.  Hfere  Napoleori  hihk- 
self,  in  1814,  signed  his  aWieation,  and  took  leave  of  the 
imperial  eagles.  Nothing  remarkable  took  place  here  during 
the  Restoiration,  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  fannly  having  made  few 
improvements  in  Fontainehleau.  But  in  1831,  Louis  Phibppii 
cohimenced  its  complete  restoration,  and  the  works  proceeded 
with  great  activity,  and  at  Considerable  cost ;  all  the  first  artkts 
ef  Franee  w^e  employed  in  decorating  it ;  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  was  paid  to  the  restoration  of  everything  to  its  orn 
ginal  style,  the  furniture  carefully  selected  *  and  the  efifect  of 
the  palace  rendered  the  most  splendid  that  can  be  cthiefeived; 
The  latest  events  that  have  taken  jilace  at  Fontainehleau  wcire 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  reception  of  Queen 
Maria  Christina  of  Spain,  and  thb  attempt  to  assassinate  LovaA 
Phihfipe  in  the  forest. 

The  Palace. — The  principal  entrance  to  the  chMeau  is  by 
the  vast  Cmrt  du  Cheval  Biaric,  so  cdlled  from  kn  equestriah 
statue  in  plaster  once  placed  here.  There  are  four  courts ;  Via^ 
the  Courde  la  Fontaine^  the  fountain  m  which  is  stimtountei 
by  a  fine  statue  of  Ulysses,  by  Petit ot ;  the  Cvur  Ovale,  or 
Donjon y  formeriy  the  keep  or  prison  of  the  chateau ;  the  Cbur 
des  Princes,  sb  called  front  its  apartments  having  beett  assigned 
to  the  Priiice  de  Conde  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon ;  and  that  des 
Cuisines,  or  de  Henri  IV.,  who  added  considerably  to  the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  adomii^ 
the  chateau.  The  Cour  du  Cket)al  Bianc  was  constructed 
after  the  pladis  of  the  Architect  Serlio,  and  was  ohce  divided 
i}ite  lour  separate  portions,  for  jousts  and'  tdtirnanifents.  The 
ftne  ra^iiig  separating  it  from  Uie  Haoe  de  Futan  was  ereeted 
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by  Napoleon.    The  frontage  of  the  chateau  is  composed  of  fire 
pavilions,  bearing  the  names  of,  1 ,  the  Pavilion  des  Autndniers, 
or  de  VHorloge;  2,  the  Pavilion  des  Amies;  3,  the  middle 
pavilion,  called  des  Peintures,  and  ornamented  with  a  bust  of 
Francis  I.,  placed  there  by  order  of  I^uis  Philippe ;    4,   the 
Gros  Pavilion;  5,  the  Pavilion  des  Poeles,  so  named  from 
German  stoves  erected  thei*e  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.      In  the 
centre  is  a  double  flight  of  steps  known  as  the  Escalier  en  fer 
a  cheval  (so  called  from  being  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,) 
constructed  by  Lemercier  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  a  few 
feet  in  advance  of  the  bottom  of  these  steps  is  the  spot  on 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  bade  adieu  to  his  soldiers  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1814 ;  and  where,  eleven  months  after,  he  passed 
in  review  the  troops  he  was  about  to  lead  to  Paris.     Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  much  detail  as  to  the  interior; 
it  would  take  a  large  volume  to  describe  all.    We  shall  lake 
the  route  usually  shown  by  the  guides,  which  is  that  by  the 
Aile  Neuve,  or  de  Louis  XV,,  in  the  court  of  the  Cheval  Blanc. 
The  first  range  of  rooms  are  eight  in  number,  occupied  in  Na- 
poleon's time  by  his  sister  the  Princess  Borghese,  and  after- 
wards redecorated  most  splendidly  for  the  Duchess  de  Nemours. 
Immediately  underneath  is  a  corresponding  apartment  of  seven 
rooms,  once  occupied  by  the  mother  of  Napoleon.     Close  by 
is  the  Galerie  des  Fresques,  so  called  from  its  paintings ;  the 
panels  are  decorated  with  88  beautiful  plates  of  Sevres  porce- 
lain, representing  the  principal  French  monuments,  and  objects 
relating  to  the  history  of  Fontainebleau.     Hence  a  corridor 
leads  to  the  Appartements  de  la  Duchcsse  d'OrUans,  consisting 
of  10  rooms,  decorated  with  curious  tapestry  and  pictures.     In 
a  small  room  will  be  seen  a  cabinet  in  porcelain,  representing 
the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  Duchess,  and  the  various  ce- 
remonies of  her  maiTiage  with  the  late  Duke.    The  first  Salon 
was  occupied  as  an  oratory  by  Pope  Pius  during  his  captivity; 
it  was  here  Napoleon  attempted  to  wring  from  him  his  con- 
sent to  the  Concordat,  by  which  he  renounced  temporal  power. 
The  adjoining  one,  the  Chambre  d'Anne  d'Autriche,  is  of  great 
richness.    Charles  V.  of  Germany  slept  in  it  in  1 539,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Francis  I.    Towards  the  Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc,  and 
over  the  vaulted  passage  conducting  to  the  Cour  de  la  Fontaine, 
runs  a  gallery,  formed  by  Louis  Philippe,  ornamented  in  part 
with  the  fresco  remains  of  the  Galerie  de  Diane,  by  Ambrose 
Dubois.    The  Salle  du  Billard  is  a  splendid  room.    In  the 
antechamber  there  is  a  fine  ceiling.    We  have  now  arrived  at 
the  top  of  tiie  Horse-shoe  staircase ;  in  the  room  serving  as  a 
vestibule,  the  visitor  will  remark  six  doors  of  beautifully-carved 
wood,  three  of  them  ancient  and  three  modern ;  in  the  latter 
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the  old  style  is  carefully  and  successfully  imitated.    Th^y  se- 
verally lead,   1,  into  the  GaUrie  dcs  Fresques;  2,  into  the 
apartment  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans;  3,  into  the  Galerie  de 
Francois  7.;  4,  to  the  staircase  of  the  chapel ;  5,  into  the  Chor 
pelle  de  la.  Sainte  TriniU;  6,  to  the  Horse-shoe  staircase.  The 
chapel  was  constructed  by  Francis  I.  on  the  site  of  a  previous 
one,  erected  by  St.  Louis ;  a  fragment  of  the  original  building 
still  remains,  an  old  arcade  of  the  Doric  order,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nave.     The  chapel  is  130  feet  long  and  26  broad,  not 
including  the  side  chapels.     The  paintings  on  the  pendentives 
of  the  vaulting  were  by  Fremient.     The  richly  adorned  altar 
is  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIII. ,  the  four  angels  in  bronze,  also  the 
statues  of  St.  Louis  and  Charlemagne,  were  by  Germain  PUon. 
The  Descent  from  the  Cross  was  painted  by  Jean  Dubois.   The 
marriages  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  were 
celebrated  m  this  chapel.    The  Galerie  de  Francois  /.  will  be 
next  entered.    This  gallery  has  been  adorned  with  much  gild- 
ing, painting,  and  carving,  by  the  Italians  Rosso  and  Prima- 
ticcio;  the  aUegorical  subjects,  in  twelve  compartments,  are 
by  the  latter.    At  one  end  is  a  marble  statue  of  Francis  I.,  and 
»it  the  other  is  his  portrait  by  Jean  de  Boullongne.    The  new 
st.iircase  at  the  left  side  of  this  gallery  was  added  by  Louis 
Philippe ;  its  wood-work  is  imitated  from  that  of  the  Horse- 
shoe staircase.     The  late  royal  apartments  are  entered  at  the 
landing-place  of  the  chapel  by  a  staircase.    They  were  those 
occupied  by  Napoleon,  who  here  signed  his  abdication,  April 
5,  1814.     The  visitor  will  be  shown  a  facsimile  of  that  me- 
morable document,  with  the   little  table  on  which  it  was 
written,  and  which  is  covered  with  a  glass  case,  small  pieces 
having  been  chipped  off  by  the  curious.    His  bedroom  remains 
nearly  as  he  left  it.     The  Salon  de  Famille,  formerly  the  Salle 
du  Conseil,  is  the  next ;  the  ceibng  is  allegorically  painted  by 
Boucher.     The  projection  towards  the  garden  was  added  under 
Louis  XVI.     The  visitor  is  now  ushered  into  the  Salle  du 
TrdnCy  formerly  the  Grande  Chambre  du  Roi,    Begun  by 
Charles  IX. ,  this  splendid  room  was  adorned  by  Louis  XIII. 
and  Louis  XIV.    The  throne  and  its  draperies  were  added  by 
Napoleon.    The  portrait  of  Louis  XIII.  is  by  J.  B.  Champagne. 
Adjoining  is  the  Appartement  de  la  Reme,  and  Boudoir  Turc, 
the  window  fastenings  of  which  were  made  by  Louis  XVI., 
who,  it  is  known,  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  making  locks. 
In  the  middle  of  the  flooring,  which  is  beautifully  inlaid,  is 
the  cipher  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.    Next  is  the 
Chambre  de  la  Heine,  successively  occupied  by  Marie  de  Me- 
dicis,  Anne  of  Austria,  Marie-Therese,  Marie-Antoinette,  Marie- 
Louise^  and  by  Marie-Amelie,  late  Queen  of  the  French.    The 
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eaiUng  k  fine,  and  the  ofBameBts  ^nexsXLy  v^'  rkh,      K^ 
to  it  is  the  Solon  de  Mmique,  with  a  fine  table  of  Sevres  por 
oelain.    Adjoining  it  is  another  saloon,   of  simple  elegaaoe. 
Eight  steps  lead  to  the  Galerie  do  Diane,  constructed   by 
Henry  IV.;  it  was  partially  restored  by  Napdeon,  ancl  cmsr 
pieted  by  Louis  XVIII.    The  ceilings  w^re  painted  by  Messrs. 
Blondd  and  Abel  de  Pujol.    Four  columns  at  the  end  divide  it 
from  a  recess  named  the  Sakm  de  I^ane,  in  wbicii  alanda  a 
ine  popoelain  yase.    We  now  arrive  at  the  Appartements  de 
Heceptiimy  the  first  of  which  is  the  Antichambre  de  la  Me€ne, 
ocBamented  with   tapestries,    the  subjects  taken  from    Don 
Quixote;  next  is  the  Salon  des  Tapi»seri$s,  so  called  from  its 
hangings  of  old  Flanders  tapestry.    A  piece  of  modern  fabric, 
from  the  Gobelins,  after  a  W€ll-known  ()icture  by  Gros,  at  tlie 
Louvre,  is  seen  over  the  mantei-]^ece.    The  ceiling  ef  this 
room  has  recently  been  executed,  and  is  of  inlaid  work.     The 
8al&n  de  Francois  I,  succeeds,  with  its  fine  old  chimney- 
piece,  and  its  Gobelin  tapestry,  representing  events  in  French 
history.    The  Salon  Ovale,  or  Salle  de  Louis  XIII.,  looks 
upcrn  the  Oaur  Ovale,    This  apartment  contains  the  portrait 
of  Louis  XIII.,  whp  was  bom  in  it;  it  is  also  adorned  with 
landsc^tes.  See,  by  Paul  Bnll,   and  paintings  by  Ambrose 
Bubois.    The  ddest  part  of  the  chateau  is  the  Chamlire  de 
Si.  Louis,  once  inhabited  by  him,  but  much  alta^ed,  indeed 
nearly  reconstructed  at  differ^t  epochs,  between  the  reigns  of 
Francis  L  and  Louis  Philippe.    It  contains  a  h^h  rdief  of 
Henry  IV.  on  horseback,  by  Jacquet,  an  artist  contemporary 
with  that  great   King,  whose  adventurous  life  is  depicted 
around  the  chamber;  the  splendid   ce^ng  was  ordered  bf 
Louis  Hiilippe.    Passing  through  th^  ancient  Salle  du  Buff^, 
we  arrive  at  the  SaUe  des  Gardes,  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.    It  contains  portraits,  in  panels,  cl  the  kings  and 
queens  of  France,  from  Francis  I.  downwards,  and  a  fine 
white  marble  mantel-piece,  resting  on  two  statues  of  Strength 
and  Peace,  by  Francarville,  and  on  it  a  bust  of  Henry  IV. 
Adjoining  is  the  Salle  de  Spectacle,  a  very  plain  building  with 
a  modem  ceiling,  representmg  Louis  XV.  crowned  by  the  Arts, 
executed  by  order  of  Louis  l>hilippe.    It  was  turned  into  a 
theatre  by  the  former  king  to  please  his  mistress,  Mm0«  ^ 
l^ompadour.    Returning  by  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  passing 
through  a  smatt  pavilion,  we  arrive  at  the  EscaHer  du  itot. 
Its  frescos,  by  Rosso,  have  been  restored  by  Abel  de  Pi^ol.  By 
the  Escalier  du  Roi  we  enter  the  Appartement  de  Madam 
de  Maintengn,  as»gned   to  that   lady  by  Louis  XIY.    II 
consisted  of  five  rooms,  which  have  lately  heeu  arranged  and 
furnished  m  the  stj^  ia  which  they  were  occupied  by  lluit 
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remarkable  pensonage ;  they  are  gmall  and  irpegular.    )n  one 
fil  them,  the  Grand  Cabinet,  Louis  XIV.  accepted  from  th6 
Spaai^  Deputies,  in  1700,  the  olfer  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
lor  his  grandson,  an  eyent  which  led  to  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession.    It  was  in  this  room  also  that  he  si^ed  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Next  comes  the  most  imposing 
Toosa  of  the  whole  chateau;  it  is  the  Gakrie  de  Henri  11.,  or 
S(iUe  du  Bal,  constructed  by  that  king  to  please  his  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poitiers.     It  has  been  fitted  up  with  the  most  lux- 
l^riqus  splendour;  in  it  the  marrij^  oi  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
took  place  in  183?.    The  highly  ornamented  chimney-piece 
wa3  the  work  of  the  spulptor  Rondelet.  On  lec^ving  this  gaHery, 
the  visitor  arrives  at  the  pibliotheque,  once  the  Ckiipelle  Haute, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  talent  of  Serlio, " 
it  by  order  of  Francis  I.    In  1807  i 
not  generally  shown  to  visitors.  Itsn 
order  of  Henry  II.,  who  also  had  tt 
cypher  interlaced  with  that  of  Dian 
seen,  surrounded  by  the  decorations 
sacred  destination.      The  Pavilion  di 
upper  story.    We  now  descend  to  tl 
place  of  note  is  the  Ckapelle  de  St,  , 
py  L0U4S  VJI.,  and  consecrated  by  1 
4tiring  his  absence  from  England  on  i 
Henry  II.    It  was  restore^  and  01 
again  by  Louis  XIII..  and  finally 
talented  daughter,  the  late  Princess  J 
for  the  stained  glass.    It  i^  further 
t^e  altar  at  which  Pope  Vius  yil,  p 
ieau  during  the  eighteen  months  0 

The  vast  saloon  next  this  chapel  is  the  Gc^lerie  de$  Colonnes, 
cprresponding  in  dimensions  with  the  Ga|erie  de  Henri  IK 
above i  It  serve4  as  the  w^wting-room  on  levee  days;  ^t  othef. 
tunes  4S  the  private  royal  dining-room.  Here  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  was  married  in  1837,  according  tq  the  rites  qf  the  Pror 
testant  chnrch,  the  ceremony  mentioned  above  ^avii^  been 
only  the  civil  part  of  the  cpntract.  The  doors  are  richly  d^ 
cqrated.  The  Porte  Doree  serves  to  communicj^te  with  the 
Cour  Ovale  and  the  corridor  De  Maintenoii ;  it  was  built  by 
qrder  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  latter  was  richly  gilt  an4  PwM 
fciy  Rosso  and  Primaticcio;  the  gilding  and  colours  had  almost 
faded  away  when  renewed  in  1835  by  M.  Picot.  By  this  pa^ 
sage  Charles  Y.  mad^  his  entry  to  the  chateau  in  1539 ;  and 
through  it  fled  the  Duchess  d'fetampes,  on  the  death  of  Francis 
I.,  to  avoid  the  vengeful  wrath  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Passing 
through  anantechaS)er  adorned  with  old  wood-carvings  tak^n 
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from  the  Galerie  de  Henri  II.,  the  visitor  arrives  at  the  VesU' 
hule  de  St,  Louis,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  chateau,  restored 
and  decorated  during  the  late  reign.  It  contains  statues  of 
Louis  Vll.,  St.  Louis,  Philip  Augustus,  Philip  le  Bel,  Francis 
II.,  and  Henry  IV.,  all  of  whom  built  or  adorned  portions  of 
the  chateau.  The  Petits  Appartemmts  consist  of  12  rooms, 
in  one  of  which  may  be  seen  a  picture  representing  the  tragical 
end  of  the  unfortunate  Monaldeschi,  and  under  the  window 
this  inscription : 

C'est  prfeg  de  cette  fenfire  que  Monaldeschi  fut  tu^,  par  ordre  de 
Christine,  reine  de  Su^de,  le  lo  Novembre  i657. 

The  Princess  Clementme,  now  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
had  an  apartment  here,  of  great  beauty,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  whose  bed  still  remains.  The  em- 
peror himself  also  occupied  an  apartment  here,  and  had  a 
private  staircase  leading  to  a  library  above ;  this  library  has 
been  preserved  intact,  as  well  as  his  study  adjoining.  These 
were  the  apartments  of  Louis  Philippe's  sister,  Madame 
Adelaide.  Thence,  by  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapelle  de  la  Sainte 
Trinite,  the  visitor,  having  finished  the  entire  tour  of  the  in- 
terior, returns  to  the  Gour  du  Cheval  Blanc.  (1) 

The  Park  and  Gardens. — The  Jardin  Anglais,  or,  as  it  is 
more  rightly  termed,  Pittoresqiie,  extends  along  the  front  of 
the  chateau,  from  the  Aile  Neuve,  or  de  Louis  XV, ,  which 
forms  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Courjdu  Cheval  Blanc.  From  the 
varieties  of  surface  presented  by  the  ground,  the  sinuosities  of 
the  river,  and  other  advantages,  the  hand  of  art,  even  while 
hiding  itself,  has  contrived  to  make  a  wild  little  paradise  of 
this  beautiful  spot.  The  Parterre,  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  is  in 
the  old-fashioned  style  of  gardening.  Another  garden,  the 
Jardin  particulier,  faces  the  late  royal  apartments^  LEtang, 
or  great  pond,  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  of  triangular  shape, 
about  1000  feet  long  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  700  feet  on  the 
other,  and  is  entirely  Imed  with  sandstone,  in  which  may  be 
seen  a  vast  number  of  enonhous  carp,  many  of  them  of  great 
age.  A  diversion  pecidiar  to  the  place  consists  in  throwing 
very  hard  rolls  (purposely  kept  by  every  baker  in  the  town) 
into  the  pond,  and  watching  the  eager  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks of  the  carps  upon  them.  In  the  middle  is  a  handsome 
6ctagon  pavilion,  vulgarly  called  the  Ca6mef  du  Roi,  originally 
constructed  there  by  Francis  I.  The  park  is  large  and  beauti- 
ful ;  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  a  magnificent  canal, 
4000  feet  long  and  130  broad,  which  is  fed  by  streams  falling 

(i)  About  300,000  fr.  are  now  to  be  applied  to  the  further  re- 
pairs of  this  beautiful  ](>a]ace4 
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over  artificial  oaficades.  Here  let  the  visitor  enquire  for  the 
Treille  du  Roiy  a  magnifiGent  trained  vine,  extending  over  a 
space  of  more  than  5000  feet,  and  bearing  grapes  of  a  superior 
quality,  called  chasselas.  Fontainebkau,  or  rather  a  small 
place  caUed  Tonuuery,  is  famed  for  its  grapes,  and  on  this 
account  is  well  worth  a  visit  in  the  proper  season ;  the  superior 
sorts  were  first  introduced  here  by  Francis  I.  The  only  build- 
iiiga  in  the  park  are,  the  house  of  the  chief  gardener,  and,  to 
the  south,  the  large  building  lately  used  as  the  king's  stables, 
but  formerly  the  HSronieres,  from  the  falcons  kept  there  for 
flying  at  the  heron,  &c. 

The  FoEEST  of  Fontainebleau  is  twelve  leagues  in  circuit, 
and  contains  nearly,  35,ooo  acres.    Perhaps  no  forest  presents 
such  a  variety  of  picturesque  views ;  rocks,  ravines,  valleys, 
plains,-*^  are  found  here ;  the  woods  abound  in  every  variety 
ol  tree ;  the  meadows,  lawns^  and  cliffs,  present  every  species 
of  plant  and  flower.    The  finest  views  are  to  be  had  from  the 
sites  called  platiereSj  to  be  met  with  at  intervals ;  but  the  foca^ 
lities  best  worth  a  visit  are  perhaps  the  following,  in  the  order 
usually  taken  by  the  guides; — 1,  Mont  Ussy,  and  the  Nid  de 
VAigle;  2,  the  valley  of  La  Solkj  and  Rocker  des  Deux  Sceurs, 
bard  by  whidi  is  the  curious  Rock  of  St.  Germain,  where  the 
atones  are  nearly  ail  crystallized ;  3,  w  Gorge  et  Vallon  d'Apre- 
mont,  containing  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
forest,  some  very  fine  old  trees,  and  the  Caverne  des  Brigands^ 
dug  out  about  a  century  ago  by  a  robber  named  Thissier  and 
bis  band,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  environs ;  4,  the  Hermi- 
tage of  Franchard,  about  4  miles  west  of  Fontainebleau,  buried 
midst  rocks  and  sands,  in  a  spot  having  the  aspect  of  a  desert, 
although  once  the  site  of  a  famous  and  flourishing  monastery 
founded  by  Philippe  Auguste.    Here  is  the  celebrated  diipping 
rock,  la  Roche  qui  plmre,  which  the  vulgar  once  thought 
yielded  water  of  sovereign  virtue  in  the  cure  of  diseases.    Pil- 
grimages were  made  to  it,  and  no  doubt  the  **  holy  friars  "  gave 
BO  discouragement  to  the  faith  in  the  remedial  powers  of  the 
"  tears  "  of  the  *  *  Weeping  Rock."  Its  superstiti(ms  association* 
have  fong  since  vanished ;  the  monastery  was  suppressed  by 
Louis  XIV.,  on  account  of  the  monks  having  been  from  time  to 
tone  murdered  by  bands  of  robbers,  and  the  place  is  now 
resorted  to  annually  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fontainebleau  and 
surrounding  country,  for  the  very  secular  purpose  of  holding 
a  fair  on  Whit-Iuesday.     6,  la  Gorge  du  Houx;  leading  to  k 
Mont  MgUf  and  reluming  by  the  Faisanderie  to  Fontainebleau. 
ft.  La  Croix  du  Grand  VeneuTy  marked  by  an  obelisk  at  the 
point  where  four  roads  meet,  receives  its  name  from  the  legend 
<4  the  spectral  black  huntsman^  who  was  supposed  to  haunt 

94 
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the  forest ;  it  is  said  he  appeared  to  Henri  IV.  shortly  befofe 
his  assassination.     There  are  also  the  Promenade  de  la  Reine, 
the  Rocher  d'Avon,  near  the  route  de  Fontainehleau^  the  Gorge 
aiix  LoupSy  the  Long  Rocher ,  overlooking  the  village  of  Mob- 
tigny,  and  the  Mare  aux  Ev^es,  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  Melan 
road,  which  are  too  scattered  and  remote  to  come  within  the 
above  itinerary,  but  which  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  vi- 
sitor.   The  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  allow  us  fl>  enter 
into  further  details  of  the  attractions  of  the  forest  of   Fon- 
tainebleau ;  we  shall  merely  intimate  our  opinion  that  those 
who  neglect  visiting  and  exploring  it,  having  the  opportunity, 
will  have  much  cause  for  regret.    It  formerly  abounded  in 
stags,  deer,  &c.,  but  these  were  almost  exterminated  at  the 
revolution  of  1830  ;  nevertheless  it  still  is  a  favourite  rendez- 
vous for  hunting.    In  the  spring  and  autumn  it  is  much 
frequented  by  artists,  as  it  abounds  in  beautiful  landscape 
studies.    No  forest  in  France  possesses  finer  trees,  or  a  greater 
variety  of  indigenous  plants.     It  is  so  intersected  with  roads  ra- 
diating in  all  directions,  that  a  guide  or  a  map  are  indispensaMe. 

Fontainebleau  contains  two  manufactories,  one  of  earthen- 
ware and  the  other  of  porcelain  ;  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  sick 
and  the  other  for  foundlings  and  the  aged  or  infirm ;  two  fine 
barracks,  an  hotel  de  ville,  a  college,  a  theatre,  and  puMc 
baths.  Nearly  all  the  paving-stones  used  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
are  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Fontainebleau.  The  best  inns 
are  the  Hotel  de  Lyon  and  the  Hotel  de  France. 

GRENELLE — is  a  rapidly-increasing  suburb  of  Paris,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  that  river,  Issy,  and  Vaugirard, 
A  gare  for  boats  has  been  formed  below  \he  village,  and  a 
bridge  erected  over  the  Seine. 

MAISONS-LAFFITTE — 4  leagues  from  Paris,  agreeably  situ- 
ated on  the  Seine,  with  picturesque  views.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  the  chateau,  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  Mansard,  belonged 
to  the  Comte  d'Artois.  Napoleon  afterwards  gave  it  to  the 
Duke  de  MontebeUo.  It  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  lat^ 
M.  Laffitte.  Voltaire  wrote  his  **  Zaire"  here,  and  was  nearly 
carried  off  by  the  small-pox.  From  the  recent  erection  of  a 
great  number  of  villas,  it  is  a  charming  summer  retreat. 

MALMAISON — SVa  leagues  west  of  Paris,  near  the  Paris  and 
St.  Germain  railroad,  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Napoleon 
and  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  latter  died  here  on  the  29th 
May  1814,  and  was  buried  in  the  small  and  ancient  church  of 
Rueil.  (See  p.  536.)  The  park  and  extensive  gardens  in  which 
Josephine  took  so  much  delight  are  nearly  destroyed.  The  chfi- 
teau  still  exists,  but  the  Queen  Dowager  of.  Spain,  to  whom 
Malmaisou  now  belongs^  has  strictly  forbidden  all  visits*    By 
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her  orders  a  ch&pel  in  the  style  of  the  Sainte  Chapdle  is  to  be 
erected  here.  A  small  pavilion  to  the  left,  near  the  porter's 
lodge,  almost  surrounded  by  lime  trees,  was  the  private  cabi- 
net of  the  Emperor,  where  he  meditated  and  planned  some  of 
his  greatest  campaigns. 

MARLY — 4  leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  celebrated  for  its  cha- 
teau and  gardens,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  destroyed  at  the 
revolution  of  1789.  The  aqueduct,  70  feet  high,  wWch  stands 
on  the  hill,  300  feet  above  the  Seine,  is^now  supplied  by  a 
steam-engine  on  the  river ;  and  the  pipes  are  carried  up  the 
InU  between  a  double  row  of  trees.  The  view  from  the  aque- 
duct is  very  fine.  The  pavilion  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  called 
Maisons,  was  built  for  the  celebrated  Madame  Dubarry. 

MEUDON — 2  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  is  remarkable  for 
the  chateau  and  park  purchased  of  the  widow  of  the  Marquis 
de  Louvois,  by  Louis  XIV.  The  chateau  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, conunanding  an  extensive  prospect.  There  were  for- 
merly two  chateaux  here ;  one  in  advance  of  the  present  chsi- 
teau  on  the  great  terrace.  The  approach  is  through  a  grand 
avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  magnificent  terrace  450  yards 
in  length,  and  180  in  breadth,  erected  in  1660,  by  Henri  de 
Guise.  The  palace  consists  of  a  central  pedimented  pile  with 
two  wings  of  the  same  height,  flanked  with  pavilions.  The 
keystones  of  the  windows  and  portals  bear  sculptured  masks, 
bouquets,  &c.  During  the  revolution  of  1789,  this  jrfiace  was 
used  for  artillery  experiments.  In  1795,  one  of  the  chateaux 
being  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire,  Bonaparte  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  down,  the  gardens  to  be  replanted,  and  the  smaller  one 
to  be  repaired.  In  1814,  Louis  XVIII,  annexed  Meudon  to  the 
domains  of  the  crown ;  it  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  and  in  1831  was  furnished  throughout  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  palace  is  entered  by  a  Doric  vestibule,  adorned 
with  statues,  three  of  which  are  marble ;  the  group  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  a  chef-d'a3uvre.  The  late  Queen's  apartments  ter- 
minate in  a  gallery  containing  several  beautiful  paintings  of 
Teniers,  and  a  copy  in  bronze  of  the  Boy  with  the  Butterfly, 
by  Chodet.  Louis  Philippe's  apartments  are  entered  by  the 
same  gallery,  and  contain  many  superb  paintings,  among  which 
the  Neapolitan  girls,  by  Schnetz,  and  the  Death  of  Lesueur,  by 
Vergnaud.  The  furniture  is  handsome ;  Lyons  silk  and  Gobe- 
lins tapestry  form  the  principal  decoration.  From  the  win-* 
dows  of  the  chMeau,  or  indeed  from  any  of  the  terraces,  splendid 
views  of  Paris  are  to  be  enjoyed ;  the  finest  is  that  of  the  valley 
of  the  Seine,  with  Paris  in  the  distance.  The  chateau  is  visible 
daily  from  12  to  4.  .  The  gardens  were  laid  out  by  Le  Notre; 
they  have  been  c<Hnpletely  re-arranged,  and  the  visitor  should 
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m»%  qmt  Uendfm  witia^out  teeing  thesi.  Tke  foauuu  BfitM4at« 
WIS  rector  of  this  vifla§e.  The  wood  of  lieudon  k  exteoave, 
and  much  fr^cpiented  in  the  suiamer  by  the  ParisiaBs.  Mc^Mkui 
was  Fenowiied  for  the  atud  formed  here  by  the  Duke  of  Graoh 
mont,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  It  was  afterwards  tb< 
ppoporty  of  Louifi  Pht^pe,  but  has  been  recently  sold.  The 
8tu(iiouse8,  paddocks,  Sec,  lie  at  the  uj^er  end  ol  the  village, 
HBder  the  chateau.  Horses  bred  here  were  sent  to  be  trakaed 
at  Ghantilly.  On  r^urning  by  the  grand  avenue,  the  \isitor 
will  notice  four  immense  stones  (besides  smaller  ones)  latdy 
discavered  on  the  spot,  bearing  undoubted  marks  of  Druidieal 
origin.  On  one  of  tbem  the  ontUne  of  a  horse's  head  is  rou^y 
sculptured,  and  stiU  discernible.  It  is  intended  td  plaee  ibeie 
singular  rdies  near  the  entrance  to  the  ohateau.^-The  Yersaflles 
faiiroad  (left  bank)  passes  just  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue. 

MONT  YAli^RIEN  (also  caUed  Mont  Calmire).'^Tbis  bill, 
a  conical  isolated  mount,  two  and  a  half  leagues  from  P^is,  is 
658  French  feet  above  the  Seine.  It  derives  its  naoie  &om  a 
obapel  consecrated  there  in  1633.  From  that  time  it  was  i^ 
i4[>ected  as  a  place  of  religious  devotion  ;  several  hermits  in* 
habited  its  caverns,  and  pilgrimages  used  to  be  made  to  it.  At 
the  revolution  of  1 7  a9  the  custom  ceased ;  but  at  ^e  Bestoratioii 
pflgrimages  again  came  into  vogue.  At  the  revolution  of  1 830, 
the  hill  and  its  dependencies  were  finitiy  withdrawn  kom  the 
i^uence  of  the  church,  and  the  summit  is  now  crowned  by 
one  of  the  strongest  forts  connected  wiiUi  the  ddenoes  of  Paris. 
Tfa^e  is  a  cemetery  on  the  eastern  side,  which  will  probably 
he  altogether  removed.    Mme.  de  Genlis  was  buried  m  it 

MONTMARTRE— derives  its  name  from  Mom  Ma^ti&,  be^ 
eause  a  temple  of  Mars  existed  on  the  hill  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  This  village  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  wind- 
mitts  and  guinguettesy  the  latter  of  which  are  much  ftecpieated. 
The  views  from  the  hill  are  fine,  and  Paris  is  seen  to  ^eat  ad- 
vantage. On  the  church  tower  is  a  telegraph  which  corre- 
ponds  with  Brest,  Bordeaux,  and  Spain.  The  quaifies  of 
IHontmartre  are  famous  for  th^  gypsum,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  plaster  of  Paris.  In  consequence  of  their  insecme 
ftate,  the  working  of  th^n  bas  ceased,  and  orders  have  hcei 

g'ven  for  their  consolidation.  The  geological  stcuoture  of  this 
11  is  hi^dy  interesting.  Near  the  summit  of  the  hffl,  300 
leet  above  the  fiver,  is  a  newly-erected  reservoir  supplied  £m»i 
ike  Seine  by  a  steam-engine  at  St.  Ouen. 

M0NTM(»1ENCY— a  small  town,  lour  and  a  Judf  leagaw 
north  of  Paris,  delightfully  situated  on  a  hill,  and  commaadiag 
a  fine  view  of  the  vdley  of  Montmorency,  one  of  the  moH 
picturesque  spots  in  France*    The  l^wse  (sailed  the  Mmailagi 
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was  BlbaMt^  by  Jean^Jacqwes  Rod^seau  from  rrde  f»  I75S; 
Hw^  it  was  he  composed  his  NouvelUs  HSlbm.  H  s  fttrmtnns 
is  still  alioWn  hth-e.  This  ho^se  afterwai^  fieeaihe  the  pm^ 
jfcrty  of  the  composer  Gretry,  who  diefl  there  m  1 813;  bat 
has  since  been  much  altered  and  spoiled.  The  chhrch  i^  a 
beantifQl  building  of  the  1 5th  ceiltury.  The  forest  of  Mont- 
morencjr  is  extensive  and  highly  pictnresqae.  Hot-ses  and 
asses  are  to  hi  hired  in  the  market-place,  M  idoderate  prices^ 
and  balls  are  giyen  here  in  smmner  on  Sundays,  which  the 
coimtry  {People  and  Parisians  as^udu^y  fi*equeht;  the  country 
round  is  celebr&ted  for  it^  cheiries. 

MORTEFONTAINE— 9  leagues  north-eist  of  Parisj  derives 
its  name  from  M.  Le  Pelletier  de  Mortefontrane^  who  built  a 
diMeau  there  in  1770*  It  dubseqtienfly  became  the  property 
and  favourite  residence  of  Joseph  Bohaparte^  and  afterw^^ 
belonged  to  the  Prinice  de  Gonde.  Mortefont^e  abounds  with 
rocks,  trees,  and  water,  grouped  in  most  picturesque  styie^ 
and  With  its  gardens,  ornamented  with  fountains,  bridged, 'pd^ 
vilions,  and  other  works  of  art,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

NANTERRE.— This  village,  two  and  a  half  leagues  west  ^ 
PaiTs,  was  the  birth-place  of  Ste.-Genevieve,  patron  saiilt  of 
Pn^,  in  the  5th  century.  A  pilgrimage  iti  honour  (^  that  saint 
is  hcM  her^  every  year.  Nanteri-e  contains  an  abattoir  for 
hcigs,  lind  is  celebrated  for  its  sausages  and  cakes.  The  Btj 
Germain  railrbad  has  a  Nation  here. 

NEUILLY.— This  village,  delightfully  situated  at  half  a 
league  from  the  Barriere  de  rfeoilCi  has  acquired  celebrity  ofi 
account  of  its  bridge,  its  elegant  villds,  and  the  ihteresting 
views  which  it  commands.  lif  1 606  there  was  merely  a  fferry 
at  this  plflfte,  but  Henry  IV.,  with  his  queen,  having  befen  pi'ei 
cipitated  into  the  water  by  then-  horfees  taking  fright,  a  wooden 
bridge  was  constructed,  which,  however,  did  not  last  many 
years.  The  present  one,  built  by  Perronnet,  is  750  fteet  longj 
and  is  composed  of  5  arches,  each  120  feet  in  breadth,  and  30 
in  hfeight.  The  chief  ornameiit  of  Neuilly,  U]^  to  thfe  reVoltt^ 
tion  of  Februjlry,  1848,  was  the  favourite  suniifaer  residence 
of  Louia  Philippe.  It  contained  a  valuable  library  and  i 
choice  collection  of  pictures;  as  also  mahy  interesting  memo- 
rials of  the  early  life  and  strange  vicissitudes  of  that  monarch's 
eveiitful  career.  The  Queen's  dressing-cabinet  was  highly  in- 
teresting, its  only  ornaments  being  the  various  prizes"  gained 
by  the  princes  her  children,  from  their  first  entrance  into  theib 
colleges ;  thefte  were  all  neatly  fraihed,  and,  encircled  with 
branches  of  laurel,  formed  the  sole  decorations  of  the  Walls.  Thfe 
bed  in  the  royal  chamber  exhibited  a  trait  of  the  King's  cha^ 
ract^  worth  noticing-^it  was  com|)08ed  of  bbarcte  tod  a  sihgle 
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horse-hair  mattress.  On  the  25th  February,  1848,  the  insur- 
rectionary mob  broke  into  the  palace,  and  gave  itself  up  to 
acts  of  wanton  devastation.  In  the  cellars  of  the  chateau  were 
stored  immense  quantities  of  wine,  kept  there  in  order  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tuileries  for  the  consumption  of  the  royal  tables  and 
household,  as  required.  These  of  course  were  speedily  dis- 
covered by  the  marauders,  and  this  part  of  the  edifice  became 
the  scene  of  frightful  and  fatal  orgies ;  for,  the  madness  of  intox- 
ication being  added  to  popular  fury,  a  great  number  of  them 
were  drowned  in  a  well  in  the  cellars.  The  building  was 
afterwards  set  fire  to,  and  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed,  but  by 
the  exertions  of  some  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  aided 
by  the  well-disposed  people  of  the  vicinity,  the  right  wing  was 
saved.  In  the  general  intoxication  that  prevailed,  several 
of  the  mob,  unable  in  their  drunkenness  to  escape,  perished 
miserably,  suffocated  by  the  heat  and  smoke,  thus  completing 
the  horr&le  catastrophe  in  the  cellars ;  the  number  of  these 
wretched  victims  has  never  been  ascertained.  Very  few  of  the 
pictures  or  other  articles  of  value  were  rescued,  and  the  beau- 
tiful grounds,  once  so  carefully  kept  up,  now  present  a  sad 
spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation,  much  of  the  fine  timber  hav- 
ing been  felled  and  since  sold.  On  the  grounds  stood  a  beau- 
tiful little  pavilion,  used  by  the  young  princes  and  their  guests 
as  a  smoking-room,  the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  with 
pipes  of  every  description,  some  of  them  most  cuiious  and 
V£duable.  These  were  all  carried  off,  and  the  pavihon  burnt 
to  the  ground.  This  once  charming  spot  is  still  highly  worth 
a  visit,  affording  a  painful  and  not  uninstructive  picture  of  the 
wantonness  of  revolutionary  fui*y.  At  the  left  on  entering  the 
gates  the  visitor  will  find  the  Jardin  du  Comte  de  Paris,  con- 
taining a  botanic  garden,  two  models  of  a  fort  and  canal,  a 
small  stone  staircase  built  by  the  young  prince,  a  pavilion,  and 
an  aviary.  In  the  park  is  a  monument,  markmg  the  spot 
where  a  cannon-ball,  fired  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  fell  at 
the  feet  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  on 
the  same  spot  the  crown  of  France  was  offered  to  him  a  few 
days  subsequently,  by  a  deputation  after  the  events  of  July  1 830. 
Opposite  the  ruins  of  the  palace  is  a  small  circular  building, 
in  which  is  placed  the  tomb  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  surmounted 
by  her  statue  kneeUng.  Around  the  sides  are  arranged  a  few 
marble  figures,  one  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  broken  by 
the  mob  in  February  1848.  For  permission  to  see  the  grounds 
and  the  ruins  of  the  chateau,  application  must  be  made  by 
letter,  post  paid,  to  M.  V Administrateur  des  biens  de  la  Mai- 
son  d'OrUans,  rue  de  Varennes,  No.  25. 
PASSY — ^from  its  proximity  to  the  capital  and  Boi»  de  Bou- 
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logne,  and  its  elevated  situation,  which  renders  the  air  salubri- 
ous and  the  views  extensive,  is  much  frequented ;  it  possesses 
several  pleasant  houses  with  large  gardens.  There  is  a  spring 
here,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  which  rises  in  a  garden, 
with  fine  walks  and  terraces,  and  is  worth  a  visit.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  this  water  is  bottled  for  sale.  The  celebrated 
Franklin  resided  at  Passy,  in  the  rue  Basse,  at  No.  40,  in  1788, 
and  a  street  is  called  by  his  name.  Here  also  died  the  famous 
Abbe  Raynal,  in  1796;  in  1803,  Piccmi,  the  rival  of  Gluck;  and 
in  1834,  Bellini,  the  composer. 

POISSY — at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  forest  of  St.  Ger- 
main, on  the  Seine,  six  leagues  west  of  the  capital,  is  a  very 
ancient  town,  where  the  kings  of  France  had  a  palace  at  a  re- 
mote period.  St.  Louis,  who  was  born  at  Poissy,  inhabited 
the  chateau,  built  the  bridge,  and  established  the  cattle-market, 
still  held  there  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  every  Thursday.  Once 
»-year,  on  the  Thursday  but  one  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  grand 
meeting  or  fair  takes  place  for  the  show  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
at  which  medals  of  encouragement  and  other  prizes  are 
given.  (1)  Philip  le  Hardi,  son  of  Louis,  erected  at  Poissy, 
in  1304,  a  handsome  church  in  honour  of  his  father,  and  in 
one  of  its  chapels  the  font  in  which  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have 
been  baptized  is  preserved.  Poissy  is  famous  for  the  confer- 
ences held  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  doctors  in  1 561 . 
In  this  town  is  a  Maison  Centrale  dc  Detention,  for  persons 
condemned  to  confin^nent  for  any  term  of  years. 

PONT  DE  ST.  MAUR— so  called  from  a  bridge  over  the 
Marne  which  existed  here  in  the  12th  century.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious twmel  here  cut  through  the  rock  for  shoitening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Marne ;  it  is  30  feet  wide,  the  same  in  beight,  and 
is  worth  visiting.  This  village  is  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 

PRfi  ST.  GERVAlS—owes  it  name  to  a  meadow  (pri),  and 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Gervais.  This  spot  is  covered  with 
small  country-houses  and  guinguettes,  and  its  situation  and  the 

(1)  In  1850  the  number  of  prize  oxen  brought  to  Poissy  was 
72.  FiVe  first  class  prizes  were  awarded,  besides  i7  of  the  se- 
cond, and  1 5  of  the  third  class,  for  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep.  The 
total  sum  of  the  prizes,  varying  from  soo  to  2,000  fr.,  amounted 
to  23,000  fr.  These  prizes  were  accompanied  with  gold  medals 
for  those  who  had  bred,  and  silver  ones  for  those  who  had  only 
reared  their  cattle.  The  ceremony  of  awarding  the  prizes  w  as 
performed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Inspector-General  of  veterinary  schools,  nu- 
merous members  of  the  Central  Congress  of  Agriculture,  and  se- 
veral representatives  of  the  people. 
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prdximity  of  tbe  wood  of  liomaiiiville  id  ah  Inducmneift  to  the 
admirers  of  rural  scenery.    It  is  a  mile  ttorih-east  of  Paris. 

RAINCY — 4  leagues  from  Paris,  near  Livry,  is  a  cJiftteaa 
which  formerly  Ijelongcd  to  the  Sangains  of  Livry,  but  was 
ceded  in  1750  to  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  Who  spared  no  expense 
to  render  it  a  princely  residence.  During  the  rettdution  of 
1789  it  was  purchased  by  M*  Ouvrard,  the  banket,  and  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon ;  it  returned  to  the  0^ 
leans  family  on  the  Restoration*  The  grounds  are  laid  out  ki 
the  English  style,  and  the  chateau  was  much  improved  by  Louis 
Philippe.  The  chateau  de  Montfermeil,  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIIL,  is  annexed  to  the  estate  of  Raincy. 

RAMBOUILLET— is  a  sm^dl  town,  on  the  road  to  GhartrtiB, 
1 1  leagues  soutti^-west  of  Paris,  with  a  chateau  belonging  to  th# 
^tate,  situated  in  a  park,  abounding  in  wood  and  water.  T)M 
approach  from  the  village  is  by  a  long  avenue,  planted  wift 
rows  of  lofty  trees,  opening  on  a  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  whictk 
is  the  chateau,  a  vast  structure  of  brick,  flanked  with  towers, 
lu  one  of  the  turrets  is  shown  the  apartment  in  which  Francis  I. 
^ept  and  held  his  levee;  it  is  still  in  the  same  condition  as  ill 
his  time.  Near  this  are  rooms  once  inhi^ted  by  Diana  of 
Poitiers;  the  Duke  de  Guise  visited  the  chAteau  several  times  j 
^Hatherine  de  M^cis  and  Charles  IX.  took  reftige  in  it  during 
the  battle  of  Dreux.  Rabelais,  Talleraabd  dee  Rcaux,  and  Vot- 
ture  inhabited  it.  Madame  de  Maintenbn  lived  here  with 
Louis  XIV.,  who  held  his  court  itt  this  ch&teau  for  several 
years.  Though  Louis  XV.  neglected  it,  LOuis  XVI.  ahd  Marie 
Antomette  passed  a  great  deal  of  their  time  here;  it  was  fbr  her 
the  former  built  tbe  grand  saloon  and  the  Lmterie  de  /a  K^'ne. 
The  grand*  saloon  is  immense,  With  a  white  marble  floor,  and 
two  rows  of  Corinthian  columns  of  marble.  The  apartments^ 
handsomely  furnished,  contain  numerous  pictui^  of  vahrt*. 
Charles  X.  frequently  visited  it  f6r  hunting;  it  was  here  he 
signed  his  abdication,  Aug.  2,  1830,  when  the  Parisians  ad- 
vanced on  it.  The  stables  are  capable  of  containing  aoo 
horses.  The  extensive  gardens  were  laid  out  by  Le  Notre. 
The  parks  contain  3,000  acres,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
30,000  acres.  This  palace  is  now  let  to  an  individual  who 
has  transformed  it  into  a  summer  residence  for  lovers  of  the 
pictuj-esque.  Apartments  and  single  rooms  may  be  hired  her* 
at  different  prices.  Balls  are  given  here  during  the  summer- 
season,  and  are  much  frequented  by  the  Parisians,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facilities  afforded  them  by  the  Charti'es  Railroad, 
which  takes  them  there  in  an  hour.  There  is  also  a  ferru- 
ginous spring  in  the  vicinity,  recommended  by  physicians. 

RUEIL.—This  town  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  throe  and 
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a  tralf  le^igueg  from  Paris«  and  abidut  half  a  mile  from  the  9t. 
Germain  railroad.  The  dnly  remarkable  building  is  the  chureh, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  ai^es,  ending  in  an  ap«is.  The 
style  bears  evident  marks  of  the  I3th  century,  though  ita 
general  aspect  denotes  the  leth.  The  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest are  the  monuments  to  the  Empress  Josephine  and  the 
Queen  Hortense.  The  first,  executed  by  Cartellier,  occupying 
the  extremity  of  the  i-ij^t-hand  aisle,  consists  of  an  arch  sur* 
Inounted  by  a  pediment,  and  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns 
resting  on  a  basement;  the  Empress  is  represented  kneeling  in 
the  act  of  prayer  on  a  smaller  basement  placed  on  the  first. 
The  whole  is  executed  in  white  marble,  and  bears  the  initialfi 
J.  B«,  and  the  inscription  :  A  JosMine,  Eugene  et  Horten^^i 
1 82d.  Opposite  to  this,  in  the  leit  aisle,  stands  the  monument 
to  Queen  Hortense,  erected  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  now  President 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  composed  of  marbles  of  various  colours, 
and  consists  of  a  basement  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  the 
arms  of  the  Queen,  and  the  inscription  :  A  la  Heine  Hortense, 
le  Prince  Louis  Bona^parte,  The  Queen  herself  is  represented 
kneeling  upon  the  basement,  as  if  in  sorrowful  meditation^ 
Bartolini  of  Florence  was  the  sculptor. 

ROMAINVILLE— a  Village,  one  league  from  Paris,  afford* 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  environs.  The  wood  is  not  exteu* 
ftive,  but  its  proximity  to  the  capital  makes  it  much  frequented. 

SAINT  CLOUD.— This  small  town,  situated  on  the  Seine, 
5  leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  so  called  from  St.  Clodoald,  grand- 
son of  Clovi«,  who,  having  escaped  when  his  brothers  were 
murdered  by  their  uncle  Clotaire,  concealed  himself  here  ki  a 
wood,  and  lived  as  a  hermit.  Being  canonized  after  his  death, 
the  former  name  of  the  place,  Novigentunt,  was  altered  to  its 
present  appellation.  It  was  burnt  by  the  English  in  1358,  and 
again  by  the  party  of  the  Armagnacs  in  141 1 .  It  was  at  St. 
Cloud  that  Henry  IIL  was  assassinated  by  Jacques  Clement, 
in  1589^  Henrietta,  the  consort  of  Charles  I.,  of  England,  died 
herein  1670;  and  here  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  isth  Brumair^ 
(loth  November,  1799),  which  placed  Bonaparte  at  the  head 
of  the  government  of  France,  was  effected.  In  1815  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Paris  was  signed  at  this  palace ;  and  here  also,  hi 
1830,  Charles  X.  was  informed  of  the  outbreak  of  that  revoltt*- 
tion.  The  town  lies  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  and  from  the 
railroad  now  made  to  it,  and  the  steamers  on  the  Seine  (see 
p.  5),  has  become  in  summer  a  place  of  daily  hicreasing  re^ 
sort.  There  are  several  fine  villas  erected  on  its  outskirts,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  Palace,  which  is  now  the  summer  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  originally  built  in  1572,  by 
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Jerome  de  Gondy,  a  rich  fioancier.  After  his  death,  it  was 
possessed  consecutively  by  four  bishops  of  Paris,  of  the  same 
family,  and  was  renowned  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its 
gardens.  Louis  XIV.  purchased  the  chateau  in  1658,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  spared  no 
expense  in  improving  and  adorning  it.  The-  repairs  and 
additions  were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Lepaute,  Girard, 
and  Mansard.  Le  Notre  was  charged  to  lay  out  the  park, 
which  is  considered  to  be  his  chef-d'oeuvre.  This  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  continued  in  their  family  till  1782, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Louis  XVI.  for  Marie  Antoinette, 
,  who  took  great  delight  in  St.  Cloud,  added  several  buildings, 
and  often  visited  it,  accompanied  by  the  king.  Napoleon 
always  had  a  marked  predilection  for  the  chateau  of  St.  Cloud, 
which  had  been  the  theatre  of  his  first  elevation.  It  was  in 
the  Salle  de  VOrangerie,  that  the  events  of  the  1 8th  Brumaire 
took  place,  and  subsequently  in  this  palace  he  transacted  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  more  frequently  than  at  Paris.  It  consists 
of  a  court  with  three  piles  of  buildings,  and  other  wings 
irregularly  connected  with  them.  The  principal  front  is  140 
feet  in  length  by  70  in  height,  and  is  adorned  with  several 
good  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  columns  thai  support  the  cornice 
of  the  central  compartment  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
the  general  effect  is  graceful.  Attached  to  the  palace  are  large 
barracks,  stables,  &c. 

Interior. — The  first  suite  of  rooms  consists  of  the  arands  ap- 
partements,  to  which  the  visitor  arrives  by  the  gram  vestibute. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Mai's  in  repose ; 
to  the  left  a  staircase  leads  to  various  apartments,  and  to  the 
right  is  a  magnificent  marble  staircase  with  Ionic  columns, 
leading  to  the  upper  vestibule,  from  which  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Louis  Philippe,  by  Scheffer,  may  be  seen  over  the  architrave 
of  the  entrance  below.  The  ceiling  of  the  staircase  is  pierced 
with  a  skylight,  and  the  coves  are  richly  gilt.  The  ceiling  of 
the  upper  vestibule,  painted  by  Claude  Audran,  represents 
History  writing  the  Life  of  Philip  of  Orieans.  The  Salon  de 
Mars  is  adorned  with  four  Ionic  pilasters,  and  four  monolith 
columns;  the  walls  are  sculptured  with  trophies,  and  the  ceil- 
ing, by  Mignard,  represents,  in  various  compartments,  Olym- 
pus, Mars  and  Venus,  the  forges  of  Vulcan,  Jealousy  and  Dis- 
cord. Over  the  chimney-piece  is  the  equestrian  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV. ,  by  Van  der  Meulen.  Next  comes  the  Galerie  d'Apol' 
Ion,  a  vast  saloon,  where  the  Conseil  dcs  Anciens  held  their 
sitting  on  the  1 8lh  Brumaire.  Here  also  Pius  VII.  baptised  the 
nephew  of  Napoleon,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Holland,  in  1805, 
and  the  civil  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Marie  Louise  was  ce«   ' 
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lebrated  in  1810.  The  ceiling,  in  Mignard's  best  style,  repre- 
sents subjects  of  tbe  mythology  of  Apollo ;  his  birth,  that  of 
Diana ;  Apollo,  as  God  of  Light,  as  chief  of  the  Muses,  the  sea- 
sons, &c.  The  profusion  of  gilding  which  is  displayed  here 
gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  epoch  when  it 
was  first  erected.  The  walls  are  covered  with  a  great  number 
of  excellent  pictures,  comprising  numerous  Canalettis,  and 
paintings  by  Mignard,  Van  Oels,  Van  Spaendonk,  &c.,  with 
several  by  modern  French  artists.  Here  is  also  an  extensive 
collection  of  cabinets  in  tortoiseshell  and  in  buhl,  with  fine 
specimens  of  Sevres  porcelain,  and  several  small  pieces  of 
statuary.  The  Salon  de  Diane  joins  the  above  gallery ;  the 
ceiling  is  richly  painted  by  Mignard,  with  subjects  relating  to 
Diana.  It  contains  two  fine  pictures,  by  Robert,  of  Ruins  at 
Nismes  and  Orange ;  also  Henry  IV.,  by  Franque ;  Louis  XIII., 
by  Badin ;  a  portrait  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  Bal- 
thazar; and  Louis  Philippe  Egalite,  by  Boulanger.  The 
Chapelle  is  entered  by  a  door  leading  from  this  salon  to 
the  long  galleiy,  and  is  a  plain  building  of  Ionic  and  Doric 
design.  The  coves  of  the  ceiling  are  painted  in  grisaille  by 
Sauvage,  in  12  compartments.  The  altar  piece,  a  bas-relief  in 
white  marble,  by  Lesueur,  represents  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  Three  balconies  open  into  it  from  the  Galerie  d'Or- 
leans.  The  visitor  now  returns  to  the  Salon  de  Mars,  and  is 
introduced  to  the  Salon  de  Venus,  now  the  billiard-room.  The 
bilUard-table  is  sumptuously  inlaid  with  arabesques  in  gold 
and  mother-of-pearl ;  the  ceUing,  by  Leinpme,  represents  Juno 
borrowing  Venus's  girdle ;  the  walls  are  hung  with  Gobelins 
tapestry,  containing  five  beautiful  copies  from  the  series  of 
paintings  executed  by  Rubens  for  Marie  de  Medicis,  that  now 
adorn  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  They  severally  represent  : 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  declared  King  of  Spain  (Philip  V.) ;  the  Birth 
of  Marie  de  Medicis ;  Henry  IV.  receiving  her  portrait ;  his  Mar- 
riage with  the  same  at  Florence :  her  portrait  as  Bellona.  Next 
is  the  Salon  de  Famille ;  the  ceiling,  by  Antoine  Coypel,  re- 
presents the  Triumph  of  Truth ;  on  the  walls  is  continued  the 
series  of  tapestry,  with  the  subjects :  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV. 
with  Marie  de  Medicis  at  Lyons,  two  months  after  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  the  Birth  of  Louis  XIII.  at  Fontainebleau ;  Marie 
de  Medicis  invested  by  Henry  IV.  with  the  government  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  her  reconciliation  with  her  son.  In  an  adjoining 
room  is  the  Library,  a  lofty  room  with  a  skylight,  and  two 
tiers  of  galleries ;  it  contains  1 2,000  volumes.  Returning  to  the 
Salon  de  Famille,  the  visitor  is  led  to  the  Salon  de  Mercure,  or 
de  Reception,  formerly  the  council-chamber  under  Napoleon ; 
the  ceiling  is  by  AUaux,  and  represents  Mercury  and  Pandora ; 
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the  walte  ai«  hung  wil^  fap«stry  hke  tM  fofttikt  m^^  mik- 
tidniti^  the  following  subjects  j  the  Triimijjh  of  Truth;  the 
Flight  of  Marie  (te  M6diek»  fr(«n  Bloife  j  her  Jonrney  to  Pont- 
de-Ce ;  the  Conchtsion  of  Peace ;  the  De^iny  of  Marie  de  Mt- 
diclB.  YahiaMe  ftimittire  adorns  fdi  these  apartments.  The 
Salon  «fe  fylttfor^,  with  aceiih^  represeriMng  Aurora,  by  Loirj 
doses  this  strite^  and  tte^  of  <^e  Petits  Appartemettts  of  the 
King  comtoeiices.  These  Were  formerly  inhabited  by  Marie 
Antohiette,  and  afterwardsby  JosiSphine  and  Marie  J^uise.  The 
antichambre  is  hung  with  several  good  paintings,  among  ^bich 
is  Valentine  of  Milan  with  Charles  VI.,  by  Triquetti.  The  Salon 
ties  Aides  de  camp  contains  the  Arre^  of  Thomas  More^  by 
MBe.  CoRms;  the  interior  of  a  cbApel  ih  the  figlise  des  Fenil- 
lants  of  Paris,  now  destroyed,  by  Daguerre,  &c.  Here  also  are 
two  fine  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain,  and  two  tables  with  mo- 
saics of  diflterent  rare  marbles.  Next  is  the  Petit  Salon,  with 
two  colossal  va^  of  black  niarbl^,  With  bas-relief  incrosta^ 
tions  of  Sevres  porcelain  on  their  pedestidSi  The  Salle  du  Cm- 
sdl,  once  the  bedchamber  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  succes- 
sively that  of  Joscphifte  and  Marie  Lotiise,  contains  some  fiw 
paiMhigs,  atid  two  tables  foniied  of  slabs  of  beautiful  peiriB^ 
oak.  A  view  of  the  park  df  the  GhMeao  d'Eu,  with  Queen  Vifc^ 
toria  and  Prince  Albert  walhihg,  isrill  be  remarked*  Next  is  tlM 
Cabinet  de  Toilette^  with  a  hard  stofa  which  was  tised  oeea^ 
siottally  by  Louis  Philippe  as  a  lied.  The  Cabinet  de  TratdU 
is  shnple^  many  a  private  persohage  has  a  more  elegaht 
one.  (1)  An  ingeniously  contrived  bath-room  led  to  the  bedroom 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Queen's  Cabinet  de  Tramil 
fbllows ;  on  the  console  between  the  windows  are  a  bust  tff 
Leopold  King  of  Belgium,  and  two  vases  of  Sevres  porc«lahl) 
with  the  portrittts  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  late  Duke  of  OrleattS* 
In  the  Salon  de  Rkeptton  de  la  Reine,  is  a  fine  painting  of  ttft 
African  bivouac  Ijy  Biard,  and  a  rich  porcelain  table,  a  present 
fi-om  the  Duchess  of  Kent  to  the  late  Queen.  A  clock  with  1 2 
dieds,marking the hoursofasmany capitals  of  Etirope,is  eurions. 
Mahy  good  paintings  by  Granet,  Hetsent,  ice,  aoom  the  walls 
of  the  Petit  Salon ^  the  Salon  dAttente,  and  the  Antechamber, 
receiving  access  from  a  simple  Doric  staircase.  In  the  vesti* 
bule  below  is  a  fine  white  marble  statue  of  Minerva,  by  Yasse. 
The  views  from  the  windows  of  the  Palace  are  delightful.  The 
remaining  apartments  on  the  first  story  were  occupied  by  tb« 
Duchess  of  Orleans  *  the  ground  floor  by  Madame  Adelaide^  and 
the  second  story  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Nemours. 

(1)  Loui^  Philippe  passed  a  few  moments  here,  daring  bi^ 
flight  ffom  Paris  00  February  aiih,  is48. 
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the  pikfLC  hMMKSi  b^giss  a4  Ui^  chMem,  atid  e%imd$  to  the 
punuuit  of  the  bill.  It  eontainis  flpwer^rdieiifi  and  plantations 
of  tre^,  and  is  oraaiiiented  with  pieces  of  water,  and  statueg, 
by  the  most  edebrated  arti^s  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
President  of  the  Eepublk  has  now  stocked  it  with  stags  im* 
ported  from  England* 

The  Grand  Parc  extends  Crom  the  Seine  and  the  rotd  from 
Bevres  to  St,  Giowujl,  to  the  back  of  the  hill,  and  is  about  four 
kagues  in  oircuinference.  The  entrance  is  near  the  bridge ;  a 
wide  aveujje  of  cbestuut-trees  runs  parallel  to  the  river.  To 
the  right  are  plantations  of  (diestnuts  and  limes,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  grand  cascade.  Beyond,  separated  from  the  park 
by  a  fosse  lined  with  masonry,  wad  extending  as  far  as  Sevres, 
are  some  fine  avenues  of  elms.  The  entrance  from  Sevres  is 
between  two  Doric  pavilions  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  The 
park  Is  beautiMly  diverstlied,  presenting  varieties  of  wood  apd 
wat«r,  patches  of  lev^  sward,  and  picturesque  acclivities  of 
the  most  agreeable  description.  Several  points  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  grounds  command  admirable  glimpses  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  scenery,  (l)  The  cascade  of  St.  Cloud  is  divided 
into  la  Haute  Cascade  and  \a  Batse  Cascade ;  at  the  sununit 
of  the  irst  is  a  group  Fq>res^tiog  the  Seine  and  Marne,  each 
reposing  OD  the  urn  from  whi(^  wat^  issues.  Upon  an  de* 
vated  fli^  of  steps  are  placed  urns  and  tablets,  &om  which 
water  falls  into  basins  situated  one  under  &e  other,  the  last  sup^ 
plying  by  means  of  an  afueduct  ihe  lower  cfi«eade,  which  is 
^parated  from  the  l^)per  by  the  AlUe  du  fillet,  T^  Basie 
Cascade  nearly  resembles  a  horse-shoe  in  form,  and  is  remark- 
aide  for  the  abundance  and  rapid  descent  of  its  waters,  whidn 
fall  in  she^  from  one  basin  to  another  into  a  canal  261  feet  in 
l^igth,  by  93  in  its  greateil  breadth,  along  which  are  12  jets 
d^miu  The  architecture  of  the  cascade  is  ornamented  with 
vock  and  she^^-work,  dolphins,  and  other  a^ropriate  ^nblems, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  thmi  its  ^fect  when  in  fuU 
play.  The  grand  jet  d'eoM,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jet 
U^nt,  is  to  the  left  ol  the  cascades,  in  front  of  a  fine  alley ;  it 
rises  with  inmiense  iorce  to  the  height  of  140  feet  from  the 
fientre  of  a  basin,  and  throws' up  5000  gallons  per  minute.  By 
its  side  is  a  small  stone  fountain  of  remarkable  ^an^ge.  The 
waters  generally  play  every  second  Sunday  in  summer,  (l) 
One  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  park  is  that  on  which  is  built 

(t)  We  advise  the  visitor  who  comes  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud 
hy  railway  (rive  droite),  to  take  his  seat  on  the  left  «ide  of  the 
carriage,  hy  which  be  will  occasionally  obtain  lovely  prospeeto 
43t  the  valley  of  the  ^ine  fmd  the  adjacent  country. 

in)  The  day  is  annouheed  befojreband  in  Qaligna^'t  Uutmg^r* 
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the  Lantern  of  Diogenes,  erected  by  Napoleon,  a  copy  of  the 
moMiment  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  It  is  a  tall  square  tower, 
crowned  with  a  cupola,  supported  by  six  Coriathian  fluted  co- 
lumns. From  the  summit  a  splendid  view  is  obtained  of  Paris 
and  the  surrounding  country.  The  chateau  is  visible,  when 
the  President  does  not  inhabit  it  (which  he  only  does  in 
summer),  for  a  small  gratuity  to  the  conductor. 

The  church  of  St.  Cloud,  dedicated  to  that  saint,  lies  on  an 
eminenee  opposite  to  the  Mairie.  The  front,  like  the  rest  of 
the  church,  is  in  an  unfinished  state ;  but  it  contains  two  Yerj 
fine  paintings,  one  by  Hesse,  representing  the  Jews  crowning 
Jesus  with  thorns ;  the  subject  of  tlie  other  is  St.  Cloud  cutting 
off  his  hair  before  devoting  himself  to  the  cloister,  by  Durupt. 

A  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches  connects  St.  Cloud  with 
the  opposite  bank,  and  the  town  of  Boul(^ne,  a  place  of  about 
7,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  well-known 
wood.  (See  p.  511.)  One  of  the  arches  is  entirely  of  cast-iron 
ribs ;  the  footpaths  are  sustained  on  one  side  by  supplementary 
arches  of  cast  iron,  on  the  other  by  iron  consoks. 

The  F£te  of  St.  Cloud  begins  every  year  on  the  7  th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  lasts  three  weeks.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  and  attracts  immen^  crowds,  particularly 
on  Sundays.  It  is  held  in  the  park,  and  is  well  worth  visiting. 

ST.  CYR — a  village  six  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  Maison  de  St.  Gyr,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1686,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  250  young  noble  ladies.  On  the  death  of  the  king, 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  retired  to  it,  and  died  there  in  1719.  The 
plans  were  furnished  by  J.  H.  Mansard.  In  1793,  this  insti- 
tution was  converted  into  a  military  hospital,  and  in  1806, 
Napoleon  ordered  the  military  school  of  Fontainebleau  to  be 
transferred  to  St.  Cyr,  where  it  has  since  remained,  under  the 
title  of  Ecole  speciale  militaire  de  St,  Cyr.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  upwards  of  300,  who  are  admitted  from  the  ages  of 
17  to  20,  after  a  severe  examination.  The  annual  sum  paid  by 
each  pupil  is  1,000  fr.,  besides  an  allowance  for  wardrobe  and 
equipments.  This  school  forms  officers  for  the  infantry,  ca- 
valry, etat-nlajor,  and  marines."  The  pupils  on  leaving  are 
named  sub-lieutenants.  The  uniform  is  that  of"  privates  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  discipline  is  very  severe. 

ST.  DENIS — ^a  town  six  miles  north  of  Paris,  containing 
about  9000  inhabitants,  and  on  the  Northern  railway-line.  (1)    , 

(i)  Trains  start  from  and  to  Paris  every  hour.  Omnibuses,  for 
"Which  no  extra  charge  is  made,  convey  visitors  to  and  from  the 
Abbey.  In  the  days  of  February,  1848,  a  mob  attacked  the  rail- 
h)ad  statiod,  set  fire  to  it>  and  tore  up  the  rails  for  several  milesi 
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History, — This  town  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  ancient  Bene- 
dictine Abbey,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  kings  of  France 
having  chosen  the  abbey-church  for  their  place  of  burial.  A 
chapel  was  founded  here  in  honour  of  St.  Denis  about  250,  in 
which  Dagobert,  son  of  Ghilperic,  was  buried  in  580,  being  the 
first  prince  known  to  have  been  interred  within  its  walls.  Da- 
gobert I.  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  613;  and  Pepin, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  commenced  a  new  church,  which  was 
finished  by  his  son,  and  consecrated  in  775.  Of  this  edifice 
nothing  now  remains  except  the  foundations  of  the  crypt. 
Suger,  abbot  of  the  monastery  during  the  reign  of  Louis  VII., 
demolished  the  church,  and  built  a  more  majestic  one  in  1144, 
of  which  the  porch  and  two  towers  remain ;  the  rest  of  the 
building  as  it  now  stands  was  reconstructed  by  St.  Louis  and 
his  successor,  between  1250  and  1281.  The  kings  and  princes 
of  France  were  interred  here  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
volution ;  but  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  in 
1793,  their  remains  were  disinterred,  and  thrown  into  two 
large  trenches,  opposite  the  northern  porch.  In  1795,  the 
lead  was  stripped  from  the  roof,  and  a  decree  passed  to  rase 
the  building  to  the  ground,  but,  happily  for  the  arts,  a  resolu-/ 
tion  so  Gothic  was  not  carried  into  efifect.  The  church,  neg- 
lected for  several  years,  was  falling  into  ruins,  when  Napoleon 
ordered  it  to  be  repaired,  as  well  as  the  vault  of  the  Bourbons, 
as  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  princes  of  his  own  dynasty.  The 
oriflamine,  in  ancient  times  the  sacred  banner  of  France,  was 
kept  at  this  abbey ;  and  no  church  in  the  kingdom  was  so  rich 
in  relics  and  sacred  ornaments.  All  these  were  dispersed  at 
the  revolution  of  1789,  and  the  monuments  of  the  kings  were 
removed  to  the  MiisSe  des  Monuments  FranQais,  at  the  Con- 
vent des  Petits  Augustins,  now  the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  where  they  were  preserved  to  be  restored  at  a  future 
period  to  their  original  places. — Exterior, — Since  1806,  and 
especially  since  1 830,  the  church  has  undergone  most  extensive 
repairs  and  restorations,  the  total  expense  estimated  at  18 
millions  of  francs.  All  these  repairs,,  however,  are  now  sus-« 
pended.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  that  epoch  existing  in  France.  The  front  con- 
sisted but  lately  of  an  elegantly  buttressed  and  turreted  wally  . 
flanked  by  two  towers ;  the  northern  graced  with  gables  and 
pinnacles,  surmounted  by  a  tall  stone  spire ;  the  other  flanked 
by  turrets  crowned  with  an  open-worked  parapet,  but  the 
former  threatening  to  fall,  it  was  taken  down,  and  l^as  riot  yet 
been  reconstructed.  The  wall  and  the  turrets  in  which  the 
buttresses  terminate  are  crowned  with  battlements.  Three 
portals  with  retiring  arches,  adorned  with  the  figures  of  saints, 
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aod  oipportod  by  clustered  pUlar»,  give  aisoess  to  the  iotmor; 
tbe  tympans  of  the  arches  contaiu  singular  ancient  baul-relieCs 
relating  to  scriptural  hi&tory ;  above  the  mtrancea  are  double 
and  treble  windows^  partly  walled  up;  and  over  the  central 
one  a  circular  rose  window  has  been  transformed  into  the 
dial-plate  of  a  clock.  Innnediately  under  the  battlements  are 
four  bas-reli^s  of  Saints  on  each  si^.  A  cast-iron  railing 
with  Gothic  piers  endoseg  the  front.  Curious  madallions  in 
stone  adorn  the  sides  of  the  right  and  left  entrauces*;  Xkfm  m 
the  right  rejffesent  the  labours  peculiarto  each  month  of  the 
year;  those  on  the  left  represent  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
Before  entering  the  churcJb,  the  visitor  will  examine  the  gates 
of  the  central  entrance,  adorned  with  tracery  and  medallions 
in  cast  iron,  containing  the  following  bas-reliefs.  Left  side  : 
tst,  the  Boss  of  Judas;  2,  Christ  before  Pilate;  3,  Christ  hear- 
ing his  cross ;  4,  the  Crucifixion.  Bight  sicb :  5,  the  Entomb- 
ment; 6,  the  Resurrection;  7,  Christ  and  the  two  disdpli^  at 
Enomaus;  8,  the  Ascen^n. — Intmor- — Jha  edifice  is  cruci- 
form,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  Is^eral 
diapels.  The  transepts  complet^y  separate  the  choir  from  \he 
nave.  Ita  total  length  is  390  feet,  bre^h  loo  feet,  and  height 
of  vaulting  HO  ieet.  Both  the  nave  and  dioir,  with  the  tran- 
septs, have  a  light  triforium  gallery  and  clerest<Mry  windows ; 
the  groinhigs  spring  h'om  clustered  capitals.  The  visitor,  wifl 
commence  examining  the  nave,  as  the  choirs  can  only  be  vi- 
sited with  a  Stmse.  Beginning  from  the  kft  aisle,  the  Sx^ 
object  of  curiosity  is  the  tomb  of  Dagd»ert,  of  the  Ume  of  St. 
Louis,  a  mnnaded  and  canopied  mauWeum,  with  ponderous 
haut-r^&,  quaintly  exhibiting  the  dream  of  a  pious  monk, 
who  thought  he  saw  king  Dagob^  carried  off  by  denums. 
The  poor  king,  informed  of  the  fact,  hastened  to  ave^rt  so  dismal 
a  fate  by  founding  the  abbey*  Next  follow  five  chapels  newly 
painted  by  Lecomte  in  the  Byzantine  style,  the  fai^ion  <A  tfaie 
day.  The  ogives  of  tbe  first  chapel  contain :  the  Triiuty,  and 
Ifoses  receiving  the  law.  In  the  walk  are  several  old  bas- 
reliefs  ;.  opposite  tbe  entrance  are  two  statues,  Christ,  and  the 
Virgin  kneeling;  opposite  the  altar,  statues  of  Christ,  &los6», 
and  Aaron,  on  pillars.  The  altar-piece  is  an  illustration  of  thu 
history  of  Christ,  carved  in  oak  in  various  con^^artments,  asul 
appears  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  second  ehapd 
paintings  of  Christ  and  Ste«  Anne  with  the  4  evangelists  oiccu^ 
Ibe  ogives,  and  9  old  l>as-reliefs  are  encased  in  the  wa^,  lo 
^  3d,  i^  the  statue  of  St.  Jerome  over  the  altar.  In  white 
marble,  and  sculptured  with  3  compartments  in  the  nipp^  paneL 
and  one  in  the  lower,  in  the  style  of  the  Uth  century.  In  the 
4th,  haut-relidk  in  stone  represent  M^ie$its  of  tbe  Paftoon,  m4 
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the  altar  of  the  5th  chapel  is  remarkable  for  its  gorgeous  deco- 
ratious  and  gilt  and  painted  haut-reliefs.  On  the  upper  panel 
are  1 1  medallions  with  delicate  miniature  paintings  of  sacred 
subjects.  In  the  ogive  opposite  is  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ 
painted  in  fresco,  and  below  on  an  old  stone  slab  encased  in 
the  wall  is  engraved  the  plan  of  the  abbey.  A  plain  sarco- 
phagus of  grey  marble,  resting  on  low  columns,  occupies  the 
floor.  Adjoining  the  left  and  northern  transept  are  the  magni- 
ficent monuments  of  Louis  XII.,  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  and 
Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  former  was  executed 
in  white  marble  by  Paolo  Poncio.  The  effigies  of  Louis  XII. 
and  his  queen  are  represented  on  a  rectangular  cenotaph  sur- 
rounded by  1 2  arches  supported  by  beautiful  composite  pilas- 
ters adorned  with  araJ)esques,  beneath  which  are  placed  statues 
of  the  12  apostles.  The  whole  rests  upon  a  pedestal  enriched 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  ijvars  of  the  French  in  Italy,  the 
triumphant  entry  of  Louis  XII.  into  Genoa,  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna, and  the  battle  of  Agnadel.  Above  the  cornice  are 
kneeling  statues  in  white  marble  of  Louis  and  Anne.  In  the 
wall  opposite  to  this  is  an  ancient  alto-rilievo,  representing  the 
death  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Apostles.  The  monument  of 
Henry  II.  was  executed  by  Germain  Pilon,  after  designs  by 
Primaticcio.  It  is  14  feet  in  height  by  10  in  breadth,  and  12 
and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  adorned  with  twelve  composite  co- 
lumns of  deep  blue  marble,  and  12  pilasters  of  white  marble. 
At  the  angles  are  four  bronze  figures  representing  the  cardinal 
virtues.  Henry  II.  and  Catherine,  in  white  marble,  repose  on 
a  couch.  The  portrait  of  the  latter  is  given  with  remarkable 
truth,  and  a  light  garment  with  which  she  is  robed  is  exqui- 
sitely worked.  Opposite,  in  the  southern  aisle,  is  the  sump- 
tuous tomb  of  Francis  I.  and  Claude  of  France.  This  monu- 
ment, after  the  designs  of  Philibert  Delorme,  was  erected  in 
1550.  Effigies  of  Francis  and  Claude  repose  upon  a  plinth  of 
black  marble  placed  on  a  cruciform  basement,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  the  battles  of  Marignan  and  Ceri- 
soUes ;  the  figures  were  executed  by  Pierre  Bontemps.  Above 
rises  a  grand  arch  enriched  with  arabesques  and  bas-reliefs  by 
Germain  Pilon.  Sixteen  fluted  Ionic  columns  support  the  en- 
tablature, above  which  are  placed  five  statues  of  white  marble 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  namely,  Francis  I.;  Claude,  his  queen; 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  sons  of  Francis  and 
Claude;  and  the  Princess  Charjotte,  their  daughter.  The  vault- 
ing and  subordinate  ornaments  of  this  splendid  monument  were 
executed  by  Ambroise  Perret  and  Jacques  Chantrel.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  aisle  is  occupied  by  the  Chceur  d'Hiver,  formed 
of  five  arches  of  the  aide  enclosed  by  wainscoting  of  Gothic 
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design.    Before  entering  it  the  Visitor  will  t^tnurk  the  modt^ 
ment  to  the  consort  of  D^obert,  to  the  rirfit  of  the  door  i  form' 
ing  nearly  a  counterpart  to  that  of  her  Wng  in  the  nortfaefS 
aisle.    The  Choeur  d'Hiver  is  lit  by  five  painted  windows; 
the  architecture  is  of  the  same  style  as  the  rest  of  thle  aiisle.  Tb» 
colun&ns  and  walls  are  painted  in  the  liyeliest  odours.   Status 
of  the  12  apostles  rest  upon  brackets  agaitist  the  columns.     A 
railing  separates  the  oaken  seats  from  the  rest  of  thfe  chapel ; 
Over  the  high  altar  is  the  marlyTdom  of  St.  Denis,  painted  bt 
Krayer,  a  pupil  of  Rubens.     The  panel  of  the  dltar  is  adOrntS 
With  painted  and  gilt  haiit-reliefs  in  compartments,  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.     In  the  embrasure  (^ 
the  second  window  is  an  altar  in  white  marble  with  n  statd^ 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  robes  of  the  statue  and  the  panel^ 
of  the  altar  are  interspersed  with  agates,  cornelians,  and  oth^ 
precious  stones.    The  baS-rdlef  on  the  lower  panel  i^presenls, 
without  compartments,  the  Purificatiori,  the  Adoration  of  tfi6 
Magi,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt; 
it  is  as  usual  painted  in  the  Byzantine  manner »    Some  old  en- 
gravings of  saints  on  stone  are  encased  in  the  walls  dnd  be- 
tween the  windows.  We  noW  cOme  to  the  transepts^  separated 
by  a  railing  from  the  nave  and  aisles*  and  by  steps  from  the 
elevated  choir.    On  one  side  of  the  northern  door  is  a  spirai 
column  to  the  memory  of  Henry  lil.,  assassinated  by  Jacques 
Clement,  August  2,  1589.    On  the  other  side  is  a  composite 
colunm  of  white  marble  erected  by  Mary  Stuart  to  the  memory 
of  Francis  II.,  who  died  in  1561.    At  its  foot  ate  stattiefe  6f 
three  genii.    At  the  south  door  is  a  beautiful  marble  coluinft 
in  honour  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  with  a  capital  in  alli^ 
baster ;  on  the  pedestal  Ate  a  bas-relief  representing  Jestis  Christ 
in  the  sepulchre,  a  masterpiece  of  Jean  Goujon,  and  two  othe^ 
bas-reliefs,  also  in  alabaster.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  doOt 
is  a  porphyry  column  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  to  the  memorjr 
of  Henry  IV.    Over  the  architraves  of  the  northern  and  sou^ 
ern  entrances  are  statues  of  the  four  evangdists.    Nearly  ih 
the  centre  of  the  transepts  is  a  square  railing  enclosing  the  efr 
trance  to  the  vault  through  trapdoors.    Flankmg  the  steps  that 
lead  on  either  side  to  tlie  choir*  are  marble  statues  of  Tera^ 
perance.  Virtue,  Prudence,  and  Justice;    Against  ttie  extrtlflb 
piers  of  the  choir  are  two  Gothic  altars,  of  tvhite  marble,  and 
inlaid  with  precious  stones.    The  altar-piece  of  the  northeffi 
one  is  the  Archangel  Michael  overcoming  the  Demon,  by  BlOn- 
del.    On  the  other  is  a  bronze  brucifix  of  the  13th  century, 
loaded  with  minute  groups  of  figures  and  tratiery.    On  ascend- 
ing the  southern  steps  of  the  choir,  we  find  in  the  first  ohapel, 
of  sumptuous  decoration,  the  tombs  of  Dtiguesdifk^  SaDe«mr, 
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Dii6li&dld>  add  Larivi^d.  Ardtmd  tb^  wAl!s  are  painting  bt 
John  II.,  Charles  V.,  Charies  VI.,  Charles  VII.,  and  IsabeL 
^fe  df  Charles  VI.  On  the  altar  are  alti-rilievi  of  the  Death  m 
the  Virgm  Mary  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  We  nelt  ^nt^ 
tiie  Sacristy,  a  long  circular  vaulted  chamber  of  Doric  arctii* 
tecture,  containing  ten  paintings  illnstrating  evente  conne(;t^ 
with  the  abbey.  They  are :  1 ,  the  Coronation  of  Marie  iM 
Medici^,  by  Monsiau;  2^  Charles  V.  afid  Francis  I.  visiting  the 
abbey,  by  Gros;  3*  Death  of  Louis  le  Gros,  by  Mdnjaud;  4^ 
PhiMppe  le  Hardi  offering  to  the  abbey  the  rehcs  of  St.  Louis, 
by  Guerin;  5,  St.  Louis  receiving  the  oriflamme,  by  Bfarbietj 
hi  St.  Louis  restoring  the  tombs,  by  Landou;  7,  Charlemagde 
at  the  consecration  of  the  church,  by  Meynier;  8,  Funeral  of 
Dagobert,  by  Gahrier;  9,  the  Preaching  of  St.  Denis  in  Gaul, 
by  Monsiau  t  10,  the  remains  of  the  kings  recovered  in  1817j 
by  Helm.  Here  also  is  preserved  a  bronze  chair,  said  to  be  oi 
Dagobert.  After  the  sacristy  followfe  a  series  of  Chapels  around 
the  choir,  all  richly  decorated  and  filled  with  works  of  art 
which  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  here.  The  most  re- 
lAarkable  are  :  the  Lady-Chapel  behind  the  apsis  of  the  choir^ 
its  altar  enriched  with  mosaics  and  bas-reliefs,  and  aroUnd 
these  on  the  panel  scriptural  subjects  finely  painted  in  com- 
partments ;  i5ind  the  last  chapel  of  tiie  choir^  containing,  undei* 
the  windows;  the  original  tombs  and  statues  of  Tristan  of  Da- 
miette,  and  Margaret  of  ProVence;  on  the  lateral  piers  are  bas^ 
relief  portraits  of  Jeanne  d'fevreux  and  Marshal  Turenne,  and 
flanking  the  altar  are  statues  of  St.  Louis  and  Isabel  of  France  • 
the  altar-piece  is  the  apotheosis  of  St.  Louis,  by  Barbier ;  ana 
on  the  panel  of  the  altar  are  alti-rilievi,  in  compartments,  of 
Christ  dnd  the  apostles  i  ( 1 )  The  vaulting  of  the  choir  is  painted 
like  that  of  the  Chceur  d'Hiver,  and  so  are  the  columns  and 
walls  of  the  chapels.  On  the  panel  of  the  high  altar  is  a  fine 
gilt  bronze  bas-relief,  representing  the  Nativity  and  the  Adora^ 
tion  of  the  Shepherds ;  it  was  before  this  altar  Napoleon  wafe 
united  to  Marie  Louise.  The  undercroft  is  entered  by  doors  in 
each  tk*ansept  near  the  choir.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with 
stone  pilasters,  the  pavenent  H  of  white  and  black  mai'blet 
the  6omn8,  some  of  which  ai*e  6overed  with  black  or  Violet- 
odoured  velvet,  with  ornaments  of  gcM  or  silver,  are  pla<$ed 
ujpon  iron  bars.  Many  of  the  stipes  and  tombs  are  original  ^ 
others  are  modem ;  imitating  the  manner  of  the  different  tunes. 
Braten  doors  open  here  into  the  royal  vault,  whieh  is  not  vi- 
sible; it  contaihs  eight  coffins^'  in  which  are  ihe  f*emains  of 

(i)  Latterly,  oil  rertoring  the  flooriri^^  te  cousidefable  quantity 
at  the  did  pitemeni  was  fbund  her^. 
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Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  with  those  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  other  memhers  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family.  On 
entering  the  undercroft  by  the  door  on  the  left,  a  bas-relief  of 
the  third  century,  and  a  piece  of  Roman  mosaic,  are  seen. 
Then  come  monuments  of  the  kings  of  the  Grst  and  second 
races ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  marble  sarco- 
phagus in  which  Charlemagne  was  interred  at  Aix  la  Chapelle ; 
a  marble  statue  of  that  monarch;  Bve  statues  in  stone  of 
Louis  I.,  Charles  II.,  Louis  II.,  Charles  III.,  and  Charles  IV.; 
and  cenotaphs  (some  of  them  with  statues)  of  Charles  Martel ; 
Pepin  le  Bref  and  queen  Bertha;  Carloman,  son  of  Pepin;  Louis 
ahd  Carloman,  sons  of  Louis  le  Bcgue ;  and  Eudes,  Count  of 
Paris.  Next  come  the  monuments  of  the  third  dynasty,  con- 
sisting of  cenotaphs,  with  one  or  two  statues  in  stone  or 
marble.  The  following  is  their  order.  Ungues  Capet ;  Robert 
le  Pieux,  and  Constance  d' Aries,  his  queen ;  Constance  de  Gas- 
tille,  queen  of  Louis  VII.;  Henry  I.;  Louis  VI.;  Philip  Augustus ; 
Louis  VIII.  The  chapel  of  St.  Louis  is  very  remarkable;  it 
contains  figures  and  busts  which  are  painted  and  gilt ;  the  busts 
represent  St.  Louis  and  Marguerite,  his  queen ;  the  statues,  the 
Count  de  Nevers  and  Robert  de  Clermont,  his  two  sons.  The 
other  more  remarkable  cenotaphs  are  those  of  queen  Blanche; 
Philippe  le  Hardi;  Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  brother  to  St.  Louis; 
Philippe  le  Bel ;  Louis  X. ;  Blanche,  daughter  of  St.  Louis ; 
Philippe  le  Long ;  Charles  le  Bel ;  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  daughter 
of  Louis  le  Hutin;  Charles  d'Alencon,  brother  of  Philippe  VI.; 
Philippe  VI.;  Jean  le  Bpn;  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne,  queen  of 
Charles  VI.;  Charles  V.;  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Philippe  le 
Long;  Charles  VI.,  and  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  his  queen;  and 
Charles  VII.,  their  son.  In  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  list,  by 
dynasties,  of  the  names  of  the  princes  whose  tombs  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  revolution  of  1789,  engraved  on  black  marble. 
It  is  called  the  Chapelle  expiatoire,  A  small  passage  leads  to  a 
vault  where  the  Prince  of  Coude,  father  of  the  one  who  was 
found  dead  in  1830,  is  deposited.  In  another  chapel  are  the 
tombs  of  Henry  II.,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis;  laterally  the 
tomb  of  Henry  IV.,  with  his  bust,  and  Diana  of  France  kneel- 
ing, and  that  of  Charles  de  Valois.  A  marble  urn  in  front 
once  contained  the  heart  of  Francis  I.  The  sculpture  of  these 
cenotaphs,  and  of  their  recumbent  statues,  is  beautiful.  Besides 
these  thbre  are  numerous  monuments  of  other  princes.  In  the 
last  recess  is  a  statue  of  Marie  Antoinette,  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
considered  a  perfect  likeness  of  that  unfortunate  princess ;  also 
two  colossal  monolith  allegorical  statues,  formerly  intended  for 
the  expiatory  monument  to  the  Duke  de  Berry.  (See  p.  236.) 
They  represent  France  and  the  City  of  Paris ;  opposite  are  two 
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more  intended  for  the  same  monument,  Charity  and  Fortitude. 
Between  them  is  the  monument  of  Louis  XVIII.  with  his  bust. 
Before  leaving  Ihe  church,  the  visitor  should  remark  the  his- 
torical subjects  illustrated  by  the  stained  glass  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  forming  a  chronological  series  of  the  principal  events 
connected  wilh  the  rulers  of  France  in  reference  to  the  church, 
from  St.  Denis  to  Napoleon.  A  profusion  of  enamel  paintings 
will  be  seen  besides  in  every  part  of  the  church,  {l )  A  magnifi- 
cent organ  by  Messrs.  Cavaille,  Coll,  and  Co.,  the  largest  in 
France,  has  lately  been  erected  in  this  church.  The  tower 
commands  a  view  of  the  country  for  120  miles  round.  Ad- 
joining, in  the  large  and  magniHcent.  buildings  of  the  monas- 
tery, is  the  Maison  Nationale  d'Education  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur.  (See  p.  118.)  In  the  town  are  several  manufacto- 
ries, and  a  small  theatre.  The  church  of  the  Paroisse  St.  De- 
nis is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  architecture;  and  deserves  a  visit. 
Three  considerable  fairs  are  held  here  annuajly,  and  a  new 
abattoir  has  lalcly  been 'opened  for  this  town.  (2) 

ST.  GERMAIN  EN  LAYE— is  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
5  leagues  west  of  the  capital.  The  kings  of  France  had  a  small 
chateau  at  St.  Germain,  where  Louis  le  Jeune  resided  in  11 43; 
Francis  I.  chiefly  contributed  to  make  it  a  splendid  royal  resi- 
dence, by  building  a  palace.  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and 
Louis  XIV.  were  bom  at  St.  Germain.  Henry  IV.  took  great 
delight  in  it,  as  did  his  son  Louis  XIII.,  who  died  therein 
1643.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  Louis 
XIV.  fixed  his  residence  at  St.  Germaiq.  He  made  great  alter- 
ations and  additions  to  the  palace  and  gardens,  and  completed 
the  magnificent  terrace  begun  by  Henry  IV.,  which  is  half  a 
league  in  length,  and  nearly  loo  feet  in  breadth,  shaded  by 
stately  trees,  and  conmianding  a  magnificent  view.  Louis 
XIV.  quitted  St.  Germain  for  Versailles ;  and  when  Madame  de 
Montespan  won  his  affection  from  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  he 
presented  the  chMeau  of  St.  Germain  to  the  latter  for  a  resi- 
dence. It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  James  II.,  of  England, 
who  kept  his  court  there  for  twelve  years,  until  his  death  in 
1701.  Under  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  the  palace  of  St.  Germain 
was  abandoned .  During  the  revolution  of  1 7  89  it  was  converted 
into  barracks,  and  Napoleon  estabhshed  a  military  school  in  it 
for  cavalry  officers.  It  is  now  used  as  a  military  prison,  and 
can  hold  500  prisoners.  It  is  a  pentagonal  pile,  having  a 
massive  polygonal  tower  at  each  angle,  and  surrounded  by  a 

(1)  The  chapter  of  St.  Denis  consists  of  four  canons  of  the  first 
class,  who  are  all  bishops ;  16  ofthe  second,  and  36  honorary  ones. 

(2)  For  much  interesting  information  concerning  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Denis,  see  History  of  Paris,  3  vols.  8vo. 
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i&m  and  w^    Very  UUld  of  tho  ongioal  wtomal  deeer^^ooB 
^  the  palAce  rejnain,  except  in  th«  chapel.    For  pennission  to 
s^e  iim  iqterior,  rarely  granted,  application  must  be  ina<te  by 
letter,  poit  paid,  to  if.  k  Commandant  du  Chdteau  de  St. 
Chmrnin,   On  the  Place  du  Chateau,  fronting  the  Palaae,  k 
tb^  church  of  St.  Germain,  approached  by  a  fine  Doric  portico 
consisting  of  four  columns  in  front,  surmounted  by  a  scolp- 
turad  pediment.   The  interior  is  lightly  cruciform,  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles.    In  one  of  the  lateral 
ehap^s  is  a  handsome  Doric  tmnb,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
James  II,  by  George  IV.  of  England,  with  the  inscription,  Re^ 
^0  cmeri  pietas  regia.    There  are  ^so  several  tolerable  paint- 
ings.  _0n  the  Plaoe  du  Theatre  is  the  theatre,  newly  fitted  up 
aid  patronized  by  M.  A.  Dumns.    Adjdning  the  chateau  is 
t^e  Parterre,  or  public  walk,  ending  m  the  stately  forest  of 
9,000  acres,  entirely  surrounded  by  walls;  tt^e  inunense  terrac* 
lines  it  on  the  Paris  side,  from  which  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
Europe  may  be  enjoyed.    Several  flights  of  steps  descend 
from  it  on  one  side  to  the  road  below,  while  on  the  other  is  a 
(triage-way.    Underneath  is  the  village  of  Peoq.    A  spl^did 
facing-stud  has  been  established  in  the  forest  by  M.  A.  Lupin 
and  M.  A.  Fould.    Some  of  the  most  celebrated  mares  from 
the  rpyal  stud  at  Hampton  Court  are  kept  here.    The  elevated 
position  of  St.  Germain  renders  it  salubrious,  though  in  winter 
the  m  is  keen.    There  are  two  annual  ims ;  one  called  Fete 
de  St.  Louis,  the  other  Fete  des  Loges.    The  first  takes. f^ace 
at  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  near  the  gate  of  Poissy,  on  the 
Sunday  after  t|)e  aatb  of  August,  and  lasts  three  days.    The 
second,  which  also  lasts  three  days,  begms  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  30th  of  August,  and  is  held  near  the  Chateau  des 
iiQges,  a  house  dependent  upon  the  Maison  Nationale  de  St. 
D^nis.    This  fair,  being  held  in  the  nudst  of  the  forest,  has  a 
pleasing  and  very  picturesque  appearance,   particularly  at 
night,  and  is  the  most  agreeable  oi  any  of  the  fetes  in  th$ 
peigbbourhood  of  Paris.    The  town,  once  proverbial  for  its 
duUness,  has  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Paris  as- 
sumed new  U£b  and  activity.    Numbers  of  Parisians  make  it 
their  summer  residence,  and  several  English  families  are  setfied 
b^re.    The  terminus  of  the  railroad  was  formerly  at  Peoq ;  but 
the  e^penmental  atmospherical  railway  now  t^kes  the  trains 
up  to  the  Place  du  Chateau  of  St.  Germain.    It  begins  at  the 
9ois  du  Yesinet,  adjoining  Chatou,  and  leads  to  the  Place  du 
Clhateau,  with  a  bore  of  2  feet  1  iuch ;  the  ascent  of  the  slope 
of  VA  per  cent,  is  performed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Tqe 
train  is  jeft  to  its  own  impulse  for  the  descent.    The  railroad 
crosses  two  bridges  with  wooden  aiches  thrown  over  tto 
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Stm^*  wtttQh  kpi^.  iovjm  9Xk  Hmd;  a  Am  viadact  upon  ao 
«rcKes  follows,  md  leads  immediately  to  a  tuiinel  pierced 
Uttder  tbe  terrace,  and  paraboUoaUy  curved.  The  railway 
ccmtinwes  along  a^  oppa  trench,  and  by  a  seoojid  and  much 
shorter  tunnel  ^^rrives  at  the  terminus,  which  is  an  elegant 
building  of  Ionic  architecture.  Three  cpuples  of  fixed  engines 
of  5100  horserpower  each,  placed  at  St.  Germain  and  Chatcai, 
effcQt  the  atmospheric  vacuum  in  the  tube.  Independently  of 
the  atmospheric  apparatus,  the  train,  in  case  ol  accident,  may 
he  tpwed  up  by  a  formidable  locomotive,  the  Hercules,  the 
first  that  ever  accomplished  a  similar  feat.  The  engineer  who 
directed  the  works  is  M.  Flaphat ;  the  fixed  engines  are  by  MM. 
I^ecrosne  and  Gail. 

ST.  LEU  TAVERNEY— cmthe  Northern  Raibroad,  cdebr^ed 
for  its  chateau  and  park,  which  before  the  revolution  of  naa 
belonged  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  was  the  favourite  residence 
ctf  Mme.  de  Genlis.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon,  it  was  given  to 
Hprtense,  the  Queen  of  Holland,  and  after  the  Restoration  bet 
i5.ame  the  property  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  ended  his  days 
herein  a  most  mysterious  manner.  (Slee  p.  aao,) 

ST.  OUEN-^a  league  and  a  half  north  of  Paris,  on  the  left 
pf  the  road  to  St.  Denis,  is  known  for  its  chateau,  where  Lmus 
WIU.  stopped  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1814,  and  where  he 
promised  a  charter  to  the  nation.  The  chateau,  built  in  1 660, 
W9A  bought  by  Louis  XVIII.,  who,  affor  embellishing  and 
fnmishing  it,  presented  it  to  Madanie  du  Cayla.  This  spot 
possesses  a  numher  of  subterranean  storehouses  for  corn,  which, 
though  kept  in  them  for  several  years,  is  found  as  good  as 
when  recently  cut;  also  an  immense  ice-house,  which  supplies 
Paris  with  about  6,ooo,ool)  kilos,  a-year.  (i) 

SCEAUX— rjs  a  large  village,  2%  leagues  south  of  Paris, 
'With  1800  inhabitants.  Colbert  erected  here,  a  magnificent 
gateau,  with  a  park  laid  out  by  Le  Notre.  In  i7oo  this 
estate  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  du  Maine,  son  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Madame  de  Montespan,  after  whose  death  it  passed  to  the 
IHike  de  Penthievre.  At  the  revolution  of  1780  the  chateau 
and  park  were  sold,  and  the  former  demolished,  but  the  mayor 
of  Sceaux  and  some  other  persons  bought  the  menagerie,  wluch 
they  converted  into  a  place  of  amusement.  Every  Sunday, 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  November,  there  is  a  6ai 
QhampStre  given  in  it,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  Pa- 
risians. The  church  ol  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  an  old  buttressed 
and  pinnacled  building,  without  pretensions  to  architectural 

(0  Ice>bouae9  at  Gentilly  snd  LaViUette  also  supply  Pari», 
OAch  furniabing  about  3,000,000  kilos. 
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beauty;  it  contains  however  some  tolerable  paintings,  a  fine 
bas-relief  in  white  marble  on  the  panel  of  the  altar  in  the  left 
aisle,  and  a  white  marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  on 
the  high  altar,  by  Tuby .  On  a  grass  plot  adjoining  the  church, 
the  place  where  Florian,  the  elegant  writer,  lies  buried,  is 
marked  by  a  granite  pillar  bearing  his  bust.  The  Mairie  is 
an  elegant  little  building  opposite  to  the  church,  and  between 
the  Menageriii  and  the  railway-station,  which,  with  the  rail- 
way, is  now  the  most  interesting  object  of  the  place.  This 
railway  was  expressly  constructed  to  try  M.  Arnoux's  system 
of  locomotives  and  carriages ;  the  former  having  small  oblicpie 
wheels  pressing  against  the  rails,  besides  the  usual  vertical 
ones,  effectually  provide  against  the  train  starting  off  the  rails. 
The  carriages  are  so  constructed,  that  both  the  fore  and  hind 
wheels  may  turn  freely  under  them ;  an  iron  pole  connects 
every  carriage  with  its  neighbour,  much  like  a  hinge,  allowmg 
the  train  to  take  every  possible  curvature  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  concussion,  so  that  buf- 
fers are  dispensed  with.  The  railway  is  constructed  with  a 
gauge  of  6  feet  (Mr.  Brunei's  gauge  being  7,  and  the  narrowest 
admitted  hitherto  3/2),  and  the  sharpest  curves  have  been  pur- 
posely introduced  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial.  The  train 
describes  at  each  terminus  a  curve  of  82  feet  radius ;  the  small- 
est radius  on  the  Rne  is  98  feet,  and  the  lai^est  279  feet,  re- 
sults hitherto  denned  impossible.  The  total  length  of  the  rail- 
way is  6  miles  and  a  half,  which  are  performed  in  25  minutes, 
and  might  be  in  10.  The  weekly  cattle-market,  caUed  if ar- 
chd  fie  SceaiiXf  is  held  on  the  road  at  Bourg  la  Reine. 

SEVRES — ^two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  is  situated  on  the  high 
road  leading  to  Versailles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vil- 
lages in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  being  known  to  have 
existed  in  560.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  national* 
manufactory  of  porcelain.  This  establishment  was  formed  in 
the  Chateau  de  Vincennes,  in  1738,  but  in  1755,  the  farmers- 
general,  having  purchased  the  manufactory,  transferred  it  to 
Sevres.  Louis  XV.,  at  the  solicitation  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, bought  it  of  the  farmers-general  in  1759,  and  since  that 
period  it  has  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  State.  The 
manufactory  of  Sevres  contains  a  museum,  comprising  9068 
articles,  which  form  a  complete  collection  of  foreign  china,  and 
the  materials  used  in  its  fabrication ;  a  collection  of  the  china, 
earthenware,  and  pottery  of  France,  and  the  earths  of  which 
they  are  composed ;  with  a  collection  of  models  of  all  the  orna- 
mental vases,  services,  figures,  statues,  &c.,  that  have  been 
made  in  the  manufactory  since  its  first  establishment.  Louis 
XVF.  enriched  this  museum  with  a  fine  collection  of  Greek 
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vases.  The  models  aud  specimens,  which  comprehend  every 
kind  of  earthenware,  from  the  coarsest  pottery  t6  the  finest 
porcelain,  forming  a  complete  illustration  of  the  history  of  the 
art,  are  arranged  in  cases  in  the  following  order  : — 1 .  Etruscan 
vases,  antique  pottery,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Gallic.  2.  Foreign 
earthenware,  delf-ware,  and  stone-ware,  with  some  delf-ware  of 
the  15th  century,  the  first  that  was  glazed,  being  the  original 
specimens  of  Bernard  Palissy,  the  inventor  of  common  glazings 
3.  French  earthenware,  delf-ware,  and  stone-ware,  dating  from 
1740.  4.  An  interesting  representation  of  the  fabrication  of 
porcelain  from  the  clay  in  its  rude  state  to  the  finishing.  This 
closet  also  oontains  a  specimen  of  every  defect  to  which  porce- 
lain is  liable.  5.  Porcelain  of  China,  Japan,  and  India.  6.  Por- 
celain of  the  different  manufactories  of  France,  with  a  progres- 
sive table  of  the  qualities  and  prices  to  the  present  day.  Por- 
celain  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Prussia,  Brunswick,  Venice, 
Lombardy,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  8.  Porcelain  of  England,, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Portugal,  Saxony,  Austria,  and  Bava- 
ria. 9.  This  case  contains  specimens  relating  to  the  colouring 
of  porcelam,  glass,  and  earthenware,  and  of  the  defects  to 
which  it  is  liable.  In  the  library  attached  to  the  establishment 
are  numerous  valuable  works,  with  plates,  consisting  of  tra- 
vels, descriptions,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  painters.  The  porcelain 
originally  manufactured  at  Sevres,  called  porcelaine  tendre, 
was  a  composition  of  glass  and  earths,  susceptible  of  combin- 
ing by  fusion.  It  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  hurtful 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  workmen.  That  now  manufac- 
tured, called  porcelaine  dure,  is  formed  of  kaolin,  from  Limoges, 
alkali,  sand,  and  saltpetre,  to  which,  when  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  clay  is  added.  It  requires  great  heat  to  be  hardened, 
and  wood  alone  is  used.  The  enamel  is  obtained  from  felds- 
path.  The  biscuit  de  Sevres  is  this  substance  not  enamelled. 
The  workmanship  of  the  manufactory  of  Sevres  is  much  more 
highly  finished  than  that  of  any  other  manufactory  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  same  substance  is  used;  and  the  white 
porcelain  is  higher  in  price  than  that  of  any  other  manufactory, 
on  account  of  the  exquisite  and  difficult  shapes  of  the  articles. 
The  painters  are  of  the  first  merit,  and  the  number  of  work- 
men exceeds  180.  In  this  establishment  also  the  ancient  art 
of  glass-painting  has  been  revived,  and  brought  to  a  great  state 
of  perfection.  By  the  recent  discoveries  made  here  by  M.  Ebel- 
men,  the  art  of  imitating  precious  stones  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  science.  The  Sevres  manufactory,  far  from  cover- 
ing its  expenses,  is  maintained  by  the  government.  It  is  de- 
voted in  part  to  experiments  in  the  art,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
manufacturers,  to  whom  every  information  is  liberally  granted. 
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Tbe  qius^um,  a^  also  tbe  sdownrooms,  wfaieb  eontom  a  spien* 
4id  assortni^t  of  rich  and  costly  articles^  witk  the  prices  an- 
nexed, are  open  daily  to  straugei's,  from  U  to  4,  ob  Tuesdays 
ai^d  Saturdays ;  on  other  days  with  a  ticket,  to  be  obtained 
from  thp  ]yiinister  of  Commerce  by  addressing  a  letter,  pont-paid. 
To  see  the  manufacturing  of  the  porcelain  a  special  pennis»oD 
f^ust  be  obtained  frotm  the  same. 

A  splendid  stpne  bridge  of  9  arches  connects  Sevces  -wit^ 
Bill^pcourt,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  is  heie  di- 
yided  into  two  branches  by  the  almost  uninhabited  He  Se^i;uin. 

SURESNE — a  village  at  tha  foot  of  Mont  Valerien,  two  le^^oe^ 
W6^  of  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  interesting  custon^  of 
U|e  crowding  of  the  Rosiere,  a  very  pretty  sight,  which  takes 
place  on  the  Sunday  after  St.  Louis's  day  {August  25).  There 
a^  peveral  elegant  villas  at  this  place,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able being  that  of  Baron  S.  de  Rothschild.  (1)  A  Mghl  suspen- 
sion bridge  has  been  thrown  across,  the  river  to  meet  the  road 
li^iug  by  the  Porte  de  Longchamps  to  the  Boss  de  Boulogne. 

VERSAILLES.  (1)— -This  large  handsome  town,  of  which  we 
subjoin  a  partial  plan,  which  the  visitor  will  find  of  the  utmost 
Utility,  is  situated  four  leagues  froili  the  capital,  towards  the 
S\V.;  it  is  the  chief  place  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  aikl 
Qise,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  prefecture,  apd  possesses 
three  tribunals,  of  Criodnal  Justice,  Prsnmre  Instxi/ace,  ^nd 
Conamerce,  besides  a  royal  college.  Before  the  first  revolution 
its  population  was  computed  at  loo,ooo,  but  at  present  it 
does  not  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 

History, — In  1561  Versailles  was  a  small  viUa^  in  the  midst 
of  woods,  to  which  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  lY., 
used  to  come  to  hunt.  Subsequently  it  was  much  frequented 
for  the  like  purpose  by  Louis  XIII.,  who,  in  1624»  built  a  pa- 
yiliou  as  a  hunting-lodge.  A  few  years  later  he  purchasec) 
some^land  where  the  palace  now  stands,  with  the  old  castel 
of  F.  de  Gondy,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  erected  a  small  ch4- 
te^u,  which  has  grown  into  the  present  magnifieent  palace. 
That  chateau,  buUt  of  red  brick,  consisted  of  a  central  pile, 
with  two  wings  and  four  pavilions ;  the  whole  enclosed  by  a 
fosse,  and  occupying  scarcely  more  space  ihwL  the  inner  apart? 
Bients  which  now  surround  the  Cour  de  Macbre.  Louis  XIV. 
in  t6Q0,  becoming  tired  of  St.  Germain,  conceived  thp  idea  of 

(1)  This  beaptiful  seat  and  its  extensive  hot-houses  \>ere  §el 
Are  to  and  greatly  devastated  by  the  mob,  in  February,  i848. 

(2)  The  principal  books  of  reference  for  Versailles  are  the 
splendid  work  ofM.  Gavard,  "Galeries  Historiques  de  Versailles," 
(to  be  procured  of  Messrs  Galignani  and  Co.)  and  '^  Le  Paluis  dp 
VersmHes,"by  ArvV^\tmit;'tamo; 
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CQii¥isrUQg  his  predecessor's  chateau  into  a  tesidence  worthy  of 
the  court  be  meditated  establishing.  The  architect  Levau  was 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  design,  and  the  alterations 
were  commenced  in  1664.  Le  Notre  was  ordered  to  lay  out 
the  immense  gardens  and  parks ;  the  vast  terraces  and  excavations 
were  executed  at  an  incalculable  expense;  the  troops  not  engaged 
in  war  were  ordered  to  assist,  and  30,000  soldiers  were  more 
than  once  simultaneously  employed  on  the  works.  Water  was 
required  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance  to  supply  the  re- 
servoirs and  fountains ;  and  the  project  was  formed  and  ac- 
tually Gonmoenced,  of  turning  the  river  Eure  through  Versailles. 
Peyond  the  gardens  a  second  inclosure  was  formed,  called  the 
little  Park,  about  four  leagues  in  circuit ;  and  beyond  this  still 
was  the  third  inclosure,  that  of  the  Great  Park,  measuring  20 
leagues,  and  including  numerous  villages.  The  expense  of  all 
these  stupendous  undertakings  was  immense ;  the  general  belief 
is,  that  the  building  and  decoration  of  the  palace  cost  less  than 
the  other  works,  and  that  nearly  40  millions  sterling  were 
altogether  expended!  Every  encouragement  was  given  to 
persons  desirous  of  erecting  houses  in  the  town,  and  a  large 
population  and  an  elegant  city  gradually  rose  round  the  royal 
residence.  Levau  died  in  1670,  and  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard, 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Mansard,  was  charged  with  the 
continuation  of  the  works.  The  architect  wished  to  destroy 
all  that  remained  of  the  chateau  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  to  construct 
pne  uniform  building ;  but  Louis  XIV.  insisted  on  preserving 
it  as  a  memento  of  his  father,  and  therefore  only  allowed  him  to 
make  alterations  in  the  court,  and  to  surround  it  on  the  western 
side  with  the  magniGcent  piles  of  building  forming  the  garden 
front.  At  first  only  the  central  part  was  erected,  containing 
the  grand  apartments ;  then  the  southern  wing  for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family;  and  at  length,  in  1685,  the 
northern  one  for  other  personages  of  the  court.  The  king 
(:4)ntinued  to  reside  at  St.  Germain  till  1681,  although  frequently 
visiting  Versailles ;  but  at  that  period  the  whole  court  removed 
to  the  new  palace.  Most  of  the  dependencies  were  erected 
about  this  time;  the  chapel,  however,  was  not  begun  till  1609, 
nor  finished  till  1710.  Under  Louis  XV.,  the  theatre,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  northern  wing,  was  begun  by  Gabriel,  finished 
by  Leroy,  and  inaugurated  on  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin, 
Louis  XVI.,  in  1770.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  reign, 
Gabriel  added  a  wing  and  pavilion  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
principal  court ;  there  was  an  idea  also  of  building  across  the 
courts  a  new  front  in  the  same  uniform  style ;  but  Louis  XVI. 
was  alarmed  at  the  expense,  and  the  troubles  of  his  reign  soon 
iDter\eoed.  The  corresponding  pavilion,  on  the  southern  side, 
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was  added  by  Louis  XVIII.  Independently  of  the  extensive 
internal  changes  effected  by  Louis  Philippe,  a  new  pile  of 
building,  joining  the  chapel  and  theatre,  has  been  added. 
From  the  lime  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  the  revolution  of  1789, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  17 15-1722,  the  court,  the  royal 
family,  the  ministers,  and  the  various  public  officers,  were  lo- 
cated in  the  palace  of  Versailles  and  its  dependencies.  The  fur- 
niture was  of  the  most  gorgeous  description ;  the  ablest  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  of  France  had  adorned  the  edifice,  which 
contained  besides  a  large  collection  of  the  finest  objects  of  art 
of  foreign  countries.  But  after  1 7 92  the  palace  was  devastated, 
and  every  thing  moveable  disposed  of  as  national  property. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  constitute  it  a  succursal  house  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and  it  would  even  have  been  sold  in  lots, 
had  not  Napoleon  preserved  it  from  destiuction .  The  estimated 
expense  of  50  millions  of  francs,  for  its  restoration,  alone 
hindered  him  from  residing  here ;  but  he  repaired  the  walls, 
fountains,  &c.,  and  restored  some  of  the  apartments.  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  wished  to  re-establish  the  court  in  it,  was  stopped 
by  similar  considerations,  and  limited  his  expenditure  to  6 
millions  of  francs,  which  were  employed  in  repairs  and  alter- 
ations. **  Things,"  says  M.  Vatout,  **  remained  in  the  same 
state  daring  thereign  of  Charles  X.,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
Louis  Philippe  to  give  a  destination  to  this  palace.  Time  had 
produc-ed  its  revolution  in  opinion,  and  Versailles  could  not 
again  exist  under  the  conditions  of  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV., 
it  could  no  longer  be  the  abode  of  a  population  of  courtiers, 
or  the  Olympus  of  a  monarch .  For  it  to  become  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  illustrious  of  France,  to  collect  the  inheritance 
of  all  her  glories,  and,  without  being  despoiled  of  the  type  of 
grandeur  now  passed  away,  to  be  clothed  with  other  gran- 
deur, new  and  national,  was  a  destiny  not  less  splendid  or 
august  than  that  at  first  assigned  it."  All  the  painted  ceihngs, 
gildings,  &c.,  have  been  restored ;  new  galleries  and  saloons 
have  been  formed,  and  the  whole  edifice  improved  and  har- 
monized. An  immense  series  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
works  of  art,  illustrative  of  every  event  that  has  reflected 
honour  on  the  annals  of  France,  now  fills  the  splendid  halls 
of  this  noble  palace,  thus  forming  an  historical  museum  which 
has  not  its  parallel  in  Europe.  The  expense  of  what  has  been 
done  by  Louis  Philippe  is  estimated  at  1 5  millions  of  francs. 
The  Palace  and  its  Dependencies. — Exterior.  The  palace 
is  approached  from  the  town  by  the  Place  d'Arraes,  800  feet 
broad,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Which,  flanking  the  Avenue  de 
Paris,  are  the  Stables,  erected  under  Louis  XIV.  by  J.  H.  Man- 
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sard.  They  present  semicircular  fronts,  with  courts  enclosed  \ 
by  handsome  iron  railings,  and  have  lofty  gateways,  orna- 
mented with  trophies  and  sculptured  pediments ;  behind  are 
large  courts  and  various  ranges  of  buildings.  Those  to  the 
north,  called  les  Grandes  Ecuries,  contained  the  carriages  and 
horses  of  the  royal  family ;  while  those  to  the  south,  called 
les  Petites  Ecuries,  though  of  the  same  size,  were  appropriated 
to  the  royal  stud,  the  grooms,  &c.  The  former  portion  will 
shortly  be  fitted  up  to  receive  a  central  agronomical  Institute,  (1) 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  a  million  of  francs ;  the  other  portion 
has  been  converted  into  cavalry-barracks.  The  whole  affords 
accommodation  to  1000  horses.  The  Grand  Court,  38o'  feet  in 
breadth,  is  separated  from  the  Place  d'Armes  by  stone  parapets, 
flanking  an  iron  railing,  richly  charged  with  gilded  ornaments, 
with  a  central  gateway,  surmounted  by  the  ancient  crown  and 
shield  of  France  with  the  three  fleurs  dc  lis.  At  the  extre- 
mities of  this  railing  are  groups  of  figures  in  stone ;  those  on 
the  right  representing  France  victorious  over  Austria,  by 
Marsy,  with  the  statue  of  Peace ;  those  on  the  left,  France 
victorious  over  Spain,  by  Girardon,  with  the  figure  of  Abun- 
dance. The  court  itself  slopes  from  the  palace,  and  on  each 
side  is  a  plain  range  of  buildings,  erected  by  Loins  XIV.  for 
the  use  of  the  ministers.  In  front  of  those  stand  sixteen  marble 
statues,  twelve  of  which,  until  1837,  ornamented  the  Pont  de 

(i)  By  a  decree  of  the  minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
issued  in  July  1850,  this  Institute,  the  object  of  which  is  to  form 
agronomers  and  agricultural  administrators,  comprises  a  school 
of  Agriculture  with  nine  chairs,  viz.,  rural  economy  and  legisla- 
tion, agriculture,  zootechny,  the  culture  of  forests,  rural  en- 
gineering, terrestrial  physics  and  meteorology,  chemistry  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  and 
zoology  applied  to  agriculture.  It  possesses  a  library  and  scien- 
tific collections.  The  pupils  are  admitted  upon  examination,  and 
bound  to  attend  the  lectures  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  may  obtain  a  certificate  of  study.  A  diploma  is  de- 
livered to  them,  in  case  they  submit  to  an  examination.  Pupils 
are  admitted  gratuitously,  and  may,  if  their  circumstances  re- 
quire it,  obtain  alimentary  pensions  or  bourses.  The  pupils  who 
have  been  most  successful  in  their  studies  are  sent  to  travel  in 
foreign  parts  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  three  years.  Fo- 
reigners may  be  admitted  either  as  regular  pupils  or  as  auditors, 
on  application  to  tiie  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

The  Minister  has  decreed  that  a  public  exhibition  of  male 
animals  shall  take  place  every  year  at  the  National  Agronomical 
Institute  of  Versailles.  An  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machines,  and  another  of  agricultural  products,  will  take 
place  at  the  same  time.  Juries  will  be  formed  to  decide  on  the 
respective  merits,  and  prizes  and  medals  will' be  awarded. 
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la  Goncordfif  at  PaHs.  Thosd  on  the  hgfat  arie  RistielieHi  Bayirii 
Colbert,  Jourdan,  Masseoa^  TourviUe,  Diiguay-TrouiB,  aiMl  T»j 
re  one ;  those  on  the  left  are  Suger,  Dn  Gueselm,  Sully,  Larines, 
Mortier,  Suffiren,  Duquesne,  and  Gonde.  In  the  midst,  at  tbtf 
dpper  imrt  of  the  court,  is  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Lduin 
XIV.;  the  figure  of  the  monarch  by  Pfetitot,-^that  of  the  horse, 
Which  was  originally  intraded  for  a  statue  of  Louis  XV.  in  thi^ 
Champs  Elysees,  by  Cartelier.  This  is  one  of  the  best  statbe^ 
at  Vel^illes.  From  this  point  a  fine  vie^  is  obtstined  of  the 
three  aveoues  which  stretch  beyond  the  place  d'ArmfeS;  Beyond 
the  Grand  Court,  at  first  called  the  Coitr  de^  Ministry,  is  the 
court  formeriy  called  Cour  Royale,  which,  before  the  revo* 
lutionof  1789  was  separated  from  it  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
within  which  none  but  the  carri^^i^  of  royal  personages,  or 
those  who  had  the  right  of  bearing  certain  arras  on  tiiek 
equipages,  were  admitted.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  are  a 
wing  and  pavilion,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  erected  by  G»^ 
bnel,  under  Louis  XV.;  on  the  southern  are  those  terminated 
under  Louis  XVIII.  The  friezes  of  the  pediments  surmonnting 
these  pavilions  bear  the  inscription  that  announces  the  new 
destination  of  the  palace :  — '*  A  toutes  les  gloires  de  Ik 
France"  After  this  comes  the  Cour  de  Murbre,  surrounded 
by  the  old  palace  of  Louis  XIII.  All  this  part  of  the  edifice  is 
of  red  brick ;  it  is  only  twD  stories  high,  dnd  is  sutmounted  \fif 
a  half-sloping  roof.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  balustrades 
and  sculpture,  once  richly  gilt,  and  is  ornamented  with  vases, 
trophies,  busts,  and  statues.  The  busts,  nearly  All  of  white 
'marble,  and  either  antique  or  imitations  of  the  antique,  are  80 
in  number,  and  are  placed  on  brackets  between  the  windovtrsi 
the  statues,  vases,  &c.,  were  all  executed  by  the  most  celebratea 
sculptors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  centre  is  a  balcony 
of  white  marble,  supported  by  eight  Done  colunms,  of  beauti- 
fully-coloured marble ;  above  this  are  two  recumbemt  figures^ 
forming  a  kind  of  pediment,  and  supporting  a  clock — ^Mars, 
sculptured  by  Marsy,  and  Hercules,  by  Girardon.  The  dial- 
plate  of  this  clock  was  used  only  to  mark  the  hour  of  the  last 
kmg's  deathi  which,  in  the  case  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  announced 
by  the  principal  gentleman  of  tiie  bed-chamber,  who  came  out 
on  the  balcony  below,  and,  Exclaiming  "  Le  roi  est  mortl** 
broke  his  wand  of  office ;  he  then  took  bp  ariotheri  and  eried 
**  Vive  le  Rot!"  A  round  overhanging  turret  graces  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  southern  wing.  The  pavement  of  the  Cour  de 
Marbre,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  was  fohnerly  much 
more  elevated.  In  the  centre  stood  a  beautiful  basin  and  foun- 
tain ;  and  the  court  itself  was  often  used  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
festiveOs  and  "ma^nedi"    To  the  south  of  the  Cotitr  RoytOe,  a 
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«fn«dl  Court,  which  bore  the  hame  6f  Cour  des  Princes,  divided  \ 
the  tnng  finished  by  Louis  XVIII.  from  the  main  body  of  the  \ 
BOuthem  Wing  of  ttie  palace.  The  equestrian  statue  of  the  Dukfc  \ 
of  Orleans,  executed  in  1845  by  Marochetti,  which  had  been  re^ 
Jnoved  from  the  Court  of  the  Louvre  after  the  revolution  of  Fe* 
braary  1 8  4  8 ,  has  lately  beeh  placed  here .  This  wing  encloses  th^ 
C^ttr  de  la  Surintenmnce,  so  called  from  the  offices  that  onci^ 
occupied  its  eastern  side,  and  which  have  been  ceded  to  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Versailles  for  the  public  library,  &c;  A  street  ap- 
proaches the  palace  on  this  side,  and  separates  the  southern 
whig  from  the  Grand  Commun,  a  vast  square  building,  now 
a  military  hospital,  substantially  built  of  brick,  enclosing  a 
square  court,  and  containing  1,000  rooms,  in  which  no  fewet 
than  3,000  persons  were  lodged  when  the  Court  resided  at 
Versailles.  Having  been  converted  into  a  manufactory  of  aims 
in  1793,  the  entrance  was  decorated  with  trophies  in  rehef. 
This  manufactory  attained  the  highest  celebrity,  and  supplied 
the  French  army  annually  with  50,000  muskets.  In  1815  il 
was  stripped  and  devastated  by  the  Prussians.  On  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  Cour  Royale  a  small  court  intervenes  betweeA 
the  wing  built  by  Louis  XV.  and  the  chapel,  the  architecture 
of  which  is  remarkably  florid  and  elegant,  in  the  best  style 
of  the  preceding  age.  It  is  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pi- 
lasters between  the  windows,  with  sculpture,  formerly  gut, 
and  a  balustrade,  crowned  by  28  statues.  The  external  dir 
mensions  are  148  feet  by  75,  in  length  and  breadth,  with  aA 
altitude  of  90  feet.  The  height  of  its  roof,  richly  edged  with 
iron  work,  causes  this  building  to  be  seen  over  the  palace  hoiA 
almost  every  side,  and  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  a  design 
of  the  architect,  to  force  Louis  XIV.  to  raise  the  whole  palace 
another  story.  The  northern  wing  comprises  the  Cour  de  h 
Bouchc^  where  the  kitchens  were,  and  the  Cot*r  du  Thddtre; 
the  latter  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ^alle  de  V0p6ra,  the 
exterior  of  which  is  plain  and  massive.  Beyond  the  theatre  is 
one  of  the  great  reservoirs  which  supply  the  fountains.  The 
eastern  side  of  these  courts  is  formed  by  a  pile  of  building  of 
elegant  desigh,  and  harmonizing  with  the  older  parts  of  the 
palace,  restored  by  Louis  Philippe ;  its  forms  one  side  of  a 
wide  street,  to  the  east  of  which  are  some  minor  dependencies 
of  the  palace,  and  another  reservoir.  The  Cour  de  la  Chapelle 
and  the  Cour  des  Princes  lead  each  into  the  garden^  and  afford 
access  to  the  magnificent  western  front  of  the  palace — the 
grandest  specunen  of  that  style  in  France.  It  presents  a  large 
projecting  mass  of  building,  with  two  immense  wings,  aMl 
eonsists  of  a  ground-floor,  first^loor,  ef  the  Ionic  style,  and 
attic.    The  wings,  the  southern  being  )*athet  the  longer  ef  the 
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'  two,  exeeed  500  feet  in  length ;  the  central  front  is  320  feet 
long,  and  each  of  its  retiring  sides  260  feet;  the  number  of 
windows  and  doors  is  37  5.  Although  of  great  perfection  iu  its 
details,  and  remarkable  for  the  delicate  colour  of  the  stone,  this 
structure  has  been  justly  criticised  for  its  too  great  length  and 
uniformity.  Along  the  immense  extent  of  the  facade  there  is 
no  salient  object  to  break  the  sameness,  except  peristyles  of 
coupled  Ionic  columns,  from  distance  to  distance.  These  peri- 
styles are  15  in  number,  and  above  each  are  placed,  over  the 
cornice,  allegorical  figures  in  stone.  The  balustrade  which 
crowns  the  edifice  was  formerly  surmounted  by  vases  and 
groups,  now  destroyed  by  time.  The  best  view  of  this  front  is 
from  either  end  of  the  great  terrace,  and  of  the  whole  palace 
from  the  heights  of  Satory. 

Interior,  and  Historical  Museum.  (1) — ^Before  noticing  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  palace,  the  reader  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  gallery  is  only  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday, 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  from  12  to  4. 
Strangers  with  passports  are  admitted  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  on  application  to  the  Administrator  (right  hand  on 
entering  the  gate.  ( See  Preface,  p.  vii.)  The  historical  coUeetious 
conaprised  in  the  palace  may  be  divided  into  six  principal 
sections: — 1.  Historical  Pictures;  2.  Portraits;  3.  Busts  and 
Statues;  4.  Views  of  Royal  Residences,  &c.;  5.  Marine  Gallery; 
6.  Tombs.  The  historical  pictures  represent  the  great  battles, 
military  and  naval,  which  have  illustrated  the  arms  of  France 
from  the  earliest  periods : — the  most  remarkable  historical 
events  in  the  national  aimals;  the  age  of  Louis  XTV.;  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.;  the  brilliant  epoch  of  1792; 
the  victories  of  the  first  Kepublic ;  thd  campaigns  of  Napoleon ; 
the  chief  events  of  the  Empire;  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL; 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.;  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  portraits  comprise  the  Kii^ 
from  Pharamond  to  the  late  monarch — Grand  Admirals,  Con- 
stables, Marshals,  and  celebrated  warriors  of  France,  with 
a  large  collection  of  persons  of  note  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  busts  and  statues  comprise  also  a  great  number  of 
illustrious  personages,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  monarchy, 
and  a  supplementary  series  is  to  be  found,  elucidating  the 
history  of  France,  in  the  medals  and  coins.  The  views  of  royal 
residences  have  a  particular  value,  as  representing  edifices,  many 

(1)  In  describing  the  interior  of  the  palace,  we  shall  follow  the 
order  laid  down  by  M.  Vatout,  in  his  excellent  work ;  and  for 
detailed  n formation  on  the  pictures,  statues,  local  particit- 
ars,  &c.,  'shall  refer  to  the  works  quoted  in  a  preceding  note, 
and  to  the  catalogues  of  the  museum. 
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of  whidi  no  longer  exist,  and  as  illustrating  the  eostmnes,  6cc.,  , 
of  past  times.   To  arrange  these  cdlectjohs  chronologically  was  , 
found  to  be  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  locality,  the 
sizes  of  the  pictures,  &c.;  the  classes,  therefore,  enumerated 
above  have  been  kept  together,  as  far  as  compatible,  and  each 
may  be  examined  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  rest.  (1) 

Northern  Wing. — ^The  interior  of  this  wing  has  not  been  so 
much  changed  as  that  of  other  parts  of  the  palace;  It  will  be 
sufQcient  to  enumerate  the  personages  who  have  resided  in  it. 
to  show  that  it  possesses  local  interest;  It  stands  in  part  on  the 
site  of  the  Fontaine  de  Tethys,  immortalized  by  La  Fontaine, 
and  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Duke  de  Berri,  grandson  of 
Louis  Xrv.,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  dected  King  of  Poland  in  1 697 , 
the  puke  du  Maine,  son  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  beautiful  Marquise 
de  Thianges,  sister  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  Marshal  Villars, 
and  the  Duke  de  St.  Simouj  author  of  the  Memoirs.  In  after 
times  the  ground-floor  was  partly  occupied  by  the  Prince  de 
Coude,  who  commanded  the  army  of  emigrants  during  the  re^ 
volution  of  1789  ;  and  the  first  floor  by  the  Dukes  of  AngoU' 
leme  and  Berri,  sons  of  Charles  X.  It  was  in  the  room  of  this 
story,  adjoining  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  that  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Rohan  was  arrested  for  the  affair  of  the  famous  necklace 
that  had  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette and  her  court. 

The  Historical  Museum  is  entered  from  the  ground-floor 
vestibule  of  the  Chapel,  on  the  side  fronting  the  gardens.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  an  allegorical  allo-rilievo,.  representing 
Louis  XIV.  crossing  the  Rhinb  at  Tolhuis  in  1672.  A  suite  of 
apartments,  eleven  in  number,  contains  a  series  of  pictures 
illustrating  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  history  of 

(i)  Workmen  have  been  for  some  time  employed  in  placing  in 
the  galleries  of  Versailles  several  objects  of  art,  recently  re- 
moved from  the  museums  of  Paris.  A  statue  of  Napoleon  is  to 
be  put  in  a  vacant  place  in  what  is  called  the  Esealier  dcs  Prin- 
ces, leading  to  the  Galerie  des  Batailles.  In  the  gallery  at  the 
bottom  of  this  staircase  statues  of  turgot,  Malcshevhes,  and 
Laplace  arc  to  be  i^accd.  The  mj^thological  statues  df  Louis 
XV.  and  Marie  Leczinska  are  to  be  removed  from  the  passage 
of  the  south  wing  leading  to  the  gardens,  and  replaced  by  tho^ 
of  Mansart^  the  architect  of  the  palace,  and  Lenotre,  who  laid 
out  the  gardens.  Busts  of  Generals  de  Barral,  Regnault,  Duvi- 
vier,  De  Br^a,  and  N(5grier  (the  last  four  generals  were,  it  will 
be  remembered,  killed  in  the  insurrection  of  t848),  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  collection  of  generals  who  have  fallen  in  battle. 
The  monuments  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon,  and  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic,  queen  of  Castile,  have  also  been  brought  here  from 
the  Louvre. 
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France  up  to  the  revolution  of  1789.  At  the  end  of  this  suite 
the  visitor  provided  with  a  passport  will  be  introduced  to  the 
Salle  de  VOpera,  described  below.  Behind  the  historical 
apartments,  in  a  gallery,  300  feet  in  length,  are  the  busts, 
statues,  and  monumental  effigies  of  the  kings,  queens,  and 
illustrious  personages  of  France  to  the  reign  of  I^uis  XV.  In 
the  middle  of  this  gallery,  on  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Salle  des  Croisades,  a  series  of  five  splendid  rooms  in  the 
Gfothic  style,  forming  a  gallery  of  pictures  relating  to  those 
interesting  periods,  the  ceiling  and  walls  are  covered  with 
armorial  bearings  of  French  knights  who  foug)it  in  the  Holy 
Land ,  the  3d  room,  bisected  by  a  series  of  three  arches, 
contains  colossal  pictures  of  battles  fought  during  the  crusades. 
Between  the  arches  are  three  monumental  tombs ;  the  lateral 
ones,  in  plaster,  bear  the  recumbent  figures  of  Parisot  de  la 
Vallette  and  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  the  central  one  supports  the  original 
marble  statue  of  Villiers  de  Tlsle  Adam  in  the  attitude  of  prayer; 
the  piers  of  the  arches  and  the  intervals  of  the  wall  between  the 
pictures  are  filled  with  escutcheons  bearing  the  respective  names 
and  dates.  In  the  wall  opposite  the  window  are  the  oaken 
gates  of  the  Hospital  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  given  to  the  Prmce  de  Joinville  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud  in  1836.  The  shields  above  these  gates  are  finely 
carved.  On  issuing  from  the  statue-gallery,  a  staircase  by 
the  side  of  the  Chapel  leads  to  the  vestibule  of  the  first  floor. 
Here  is  another  gallery  of  statues,  &c.,  of  personages  illustrious 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  monarchy ;  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  the  admirable  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  executed  by 
the  late  talented  Princess  Marie  of  France,  Duchess  of 
Wurtemburg.  (1)  In  the  central  recess  overlooking  one  of  the 
principal  staircases  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans,  executed  by  Pradier,  in  white  marble.  The  pedestal 
is  octagonal ;  four  of  its  sides  are  graced  with  statues  of  genii  in 
niches,  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  on  two  more  are  bas-reliefs 
illustrating  scenes  of  the  African  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Prince;  the  statue  itself  represents  him  in  an  easy  sitting 
posture ;  the  drapery  is  graceful.  (2)  From  here  doors  lead  to 
the  Salic  de  Constantiney  containing  large  pictures  of  the  taking 
of  that  place,  by  Horace  Vemet,  besides  other  scenes  of  the  war 

(1)  After  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, fearing  an  attack  on  the  palace,  caused  this  statue  to 
be  concealed  by  a  false  calorif^re,  which,  however,  has  since 
been  removed. 

(•i)  It  remained  for  some  time  concealed  in  a  store-room  after 
the  late  revolution,  but  now  occupies  its  former  position. 
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in  Algeria,  and  the  taking  of  Antwerp,  Ancona,  and  St.  John  of  ^ 
Ulloa.  In  an  adjoining  saloon  is  the  large  picture,  by  Horace 
Vernet,  of  the  surprise  of  the  Smala  of  Abd-el-Kader,  a  paintmg 
which  greatly  occupied  public  attention  in  1845,  and  the  prin- 
cipal -defect  of  which  is  considered  to  be  its  enormous  extent, 
though  the  talent  of  the  artist  is  unquestionable.  Some  Brussels 
tapestry  will  attract  attention.  Next  follow  two  rooms  con- 
taining subjects  taken  from  the  first  reyolution  and  the  history 
of  France  in  the  1 6th  century.  Returning  to  the  statue-gallery, 
the  visitor  ascends  the  staircase  leading  to  the  attic  story, 
where  a  room  to  the  right  was  opened  just  before  the  revolution 
of  1848,  containing  portraits  of  celebrated  literati,  men  of 
science,  and  artists.  Opposite  is  a  suite  of  seven  rooms  on 
the  garden  side,  and  three  more  looking  into  the  northern 
court,  containing  a  precious  collection  of  historical  portraits, 
many  of  which  are  original ;  between  the  embrasures  of  the 
windows  are  glass  cases  with  coins,  medals.  Sec.  Returning  to 
the  first  story,  the  visitor  will  examine  a  suite  of  1 0  rooms,  on 
the  garden  side,  constituting  the  Gallery  of  the  Reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  in  which  the  series  of  historical  paintings  is  continued 
up  to  the  revolution  of  1 830.  It  ends  in  the  elegant  Corinthian 
vestibule,  already  mentioned,  with  statues  of  France  sastd  Peace 
in  niches,  and  affording  a  commodious  view  of 

The  Chapel, — The  interior  of  this  edifice,  restored  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  its  original  splendour,  affords  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  to  be  witnessed  at  Versailles.  All  the 
grandeur  and  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  were  concentrated, 
as  it  were,  in  this  single  spot.  The  King,  always  punctual  in 
his  religious  duties,  required  daily  attendance  at  mass  from 
his  courtiers,  and  founded  a  chapter  of  priests  for  the  service 
of  this  Chapel.  Many  remarkable  religious  ceremonies  took 
place  before  its  altar ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  1769.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  and  aisles  formed  by  arches  with  finely  sculptured 
spandrils,  and  supporting  the  upper  gallery  fronted  with  Co- 
rinthian colunms.  The  square  compartments  of  the  ceiling  of 
this  gallery  are  painted  with  sacred  subjects.  The  internal  di- 
mensions are  114  feet  to  the  altar,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  86 
feet  in  height.  The  pavement  is  of  costly  marbles,  divided  into 
compartments,  and  wrought  in  mosaic ;  the  balustrades  of  the 
galleries  are  of  marble  and  gilded  bronze.  The  vaulted  ceiling 
springing  from  a  rich  architrave  and  cornice,  above  the  lofty 
columns,  glows  from  the  pencil  of  A.  Coypel,  Lafosse,  and 
Jouvenet ;  the  figures  over  the  organ  and  galleries  are  by  the 
BouUongnes  and  Coypel.  •  The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  should  not 
escape  notiee ;  the  paintings  being  the  most  exquisile  produc- 
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tiem  of  the  younger  BouUongnfe^    Before  the  Visitor  ^td  tbe 

Slery  he  should  notice  in  the  late  royal  pew  two  admirahle 
hreliefs,  the  Circumcision,  by  Poiriet,  and  Christ  with  th(* 
Doctors,  by  Coustou.  In  the  aisles  are-  seven  chapels,  or  altars^ 
ornamented  with  costly  marbles,  gilding,  pictures^  and  brotuse 
bas-reliefs,  the  latter  peculiarly  worthy  of  inspection.  Tli4?jr 
stand  in  the  following  order  :  i.  Martyrdom  of  Ste.  Adelaide,- 
by  Adam;  2,  Ste.  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin;  3,  Sti  GhaHe§ 
Borromeo  imploring  Heaven  to  arrest  the  plague  at  Milan,  Irf 
Bouchardon ;  4,  the  Chapelle  du  Dauphin,  opposite  to  Which  id 
a  Last  Supper,  by  Patil  Veronese ;  5,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  * 
6,  St.  Louis  succouring  the  plague-stricken,  by  Poiriet ;  7 ;  Mar^ 
tyrdom  of  Ste.  Victoire.  The  high  altar  is  exceedingly  ^and, 
being  Ornamented  on  either  side  with  marble  stataes  dl 
Jjmis  XIII.  and  I^uis  XIV.,  offering  their  crowns  to  the  Virgin; 
the  organ  is  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  of  France.  Tbt* 
windows  are  arched,  and  bordered  with  stained  glass.  During 
the  revolution  of  1789  this  Chapel  remained  almost  uninjureds 
Service  is  chaunted  here  every  Sunday  morning. 

The  Salle  de  VOp^ra. — At  the  opposite  extremity  of  tb^ 
northern  wing,  and  approached  by  a  staircase  lately  constructed; 
is  the  theatre;  Its  length  is  144  ffeet,  divided  into  equal  parts 
by  the  curtain ;  its  breadth  60  feet,  and  its  height  50 ;  14  lorfe 
columns,  fluted  and  gilt,  separate  the  upper  boxes,  fronted 
With  balustrades,  8ec.,  richly  gilt.  The  other  decorations  ar* 
in  crimson  and  gold,  With  a  profusion  of  mirrors  and  chdif- 
deliers.  The  ceiling  is  by  Duramean.  The  King  and  court  00^ 
cufned  during  the  representations  the  platform  above  the  ptii 
which  was  reserved  for  the  Staff.  The  central  box  of  the  fir« 
tier  was  for  the  Ambassadors.  Behind  the  (Entrance  is  the  Foy» 
iu  Hoi  J  where  the  Court  retired  for  refreshment  between  the 
acts.  It  is  of  Ionic  architectiu^j  lit  by  four  windowis ;  above 
the  doors  and  chimney  piece  are  fine  alti-rilievi^  and  the  de^- 
corations  are  in  keeping  with  those  of  the  Salle,  The  Foytr 
des  AmbassadeUrs  is  below.  Of  the  grand  f&tes  given  here,  the 
first  Was  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI. ;  the  next, 
for  the  birth  of  his  son ;  the  thkd,  the  ill-judged  banqnet  of 
the  Gardes  du  Corps,  in  1789 ;  the  fourth,  on  the  grand  inaii- 
gnrdtion  of  the  Historical  Musetiin,  I7th  May,  1837  ;  and  the 
last,  on  the  occasion  'of  the  National  Exhibition  in  1 844 .  (See 
p.  200,  n.)  On  the  first  of  tbese  occasions  it  was  b^ted  wi^ 
10,000  wax  candles,  and  the  expense,  whenever  a  grand  opera 
was  performed;  is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  100,000  fr. 
This  is  Open  to  the  public  on  presentation  of  a  passport.  A 
small  fee  is  expected  to  be  given. 

I^tmk  the  restibnte  of  ^e  Ghapel  tiie  tisitor  tateri 
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The  (kim(h  Appartemmts,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
Qrst  floor  of  the  ceulral  pr(^ectmg  huildiog  facing  the  garden ; 
the  9uite  on  the  north  belonged  to  the  King,  that  on  the  south 
was  the  Queen's.  The  former  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  other  suites  of  the  palace ;  they  are  large  and  lofty,  en- 
trusted with  marbles,  and  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  massive 
gilded  ornaments ;  the  ceilings  are  richly  painted,  and  the  gor 
neral  effect  is  gorgeous.  The  Queen's  apartments  are  in  white 
and  gold,  with  ceilings  less  richly  painted,  and  from,  their 
southern  aspect  have  a  light  and  cheerful  appearance.  All  these 
rooms,  which  have  been  restored  with  great  care  and  judg- 
ment, contain  a  most  interesting  series  of  pictures  and  portraits 
illustrative  of  the  life  and  domestic  relations  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Salon  dHerculey  which  precedes  the  suite,  once  descended 
to  the  groundffioor,  and  was  the  chapel  where  Bossuet  and 
Hassillon  preached.  The  splendid  ceiling,  64  feet  by  54,  i*epre- 
scnting  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules,  was  executed  by  Lemoine 
in  1729.  Here  are  also  the  equestrian  porti-ait  of  Louis  XIV., 
9Xid  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine.  The  three  following  rooms  are 
the  Salons  de  rAbondancCy  de  VeniiSy  and  de  Diane,  which 
derive  their  names  from  the  subjects  painted  on  the  ceilings, 
of  the  two  first  by  Houasse,  of  the  latter  by  Blanchard.  In 
that  of  Venus  is  a  beautiful  group  in  white  marble,  by  Pradier, 
representing  the  three  Graces^  and  in  that  of  Diana,  is  the  por- 
trait pi  Marie  Therese  d'Autriche.  The  entrance  to  the  SaUe 
dtsi  EltatfhGineraux  is  from  the  Salle  ,de  T Abondance .  Its  walls 
are  covered  with  paintings  representing  the  sittings  of  the 
States  General  on  various  occasions,  the  lits  de  justice,  &c., 
thus  forming  a  complete  history  of  the  origin  and  gradual  pro- 
gress of  Constitutional  government  in  France.  Three  more 
rooms  follow,  with  other  historical  pictures.  Returning  to  the 
Grands  Appartements,  the  Salon  de  Mars  was  used  as  a  ball- 
noom  by  iJouis  XIV. ;  its  ceiling  is  by  several  artists  of  that  age. 
Qeyond  is  the  Salon  de  Meratre,  once  the  state  bed-room,  and 
remarkable  for  its  ceiling  by  Philippe  di  Champagne.  Next  is 
the  Saion  d'Apollon,  or  Throne  Room,  where  Louis  XIV.  re- 
ceived ambassadors,  accepted  the  apology  of  the  Doge  of 
Genoa,  and  m  17  i  o  hdd  his  last  public  audience.  It  was  use4 
fur  similar  purposes  by  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI. ;  the  ceiling 
is  by  Lafosse.  The  Salon  de  la  Guerre,  consecrated  to  the  ml- 
Utary  glory  of  Louis  XFV.,  contains  a  ceiling  by  Lebrun,  rcr 
presenting  France  chastising  Germany,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
It  leads  into  the  Grande  Galerie  des  Glaces  (or  de  Louis  XIV,,} 
one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  world,  extending  with  the  Salon 
^  la  Guerre  and  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  at  the  opposite  extre? 
mity,  itloQg  the  whole  of  the  antral  facade,  and  moAspmng 
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5^42  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in  width,  and  43  feet  in  height.  It 
is  lighted  by  17  large  arched  windows,  which  correspond  with 
ai'ches  on  the  opposite  wall,  tilled  with  mirrors ;  sixty  Corin- 
thian pilasters  of  red  marble,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  gilt 
bronze,  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  windows  and  between 
the  arches ;  each  of  the  entrances  is  adorned  with  columns  of 
the  same  order.  The  vaulted  ceiling  was  painted  along  its 
whole  length  by  Lebrun,  and  is  divided  into  nine  large  and 
eighteen  smaller  compartments,  in  which  are  allegorically  re- 
presented the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Louis  XIV., 
from  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  to  that  of  Nimeguen  in 
1678.  In  niches  on  either  side  are  marble  statues  of  Venus, 
Minerva,  Adonis,  and  Mercury,  **  It  was  in  this  gallery,"  says 
M.  Vatout,  "that  Louis  XIV.  displayed  all  the  grandeur  of 
royalty ;  and  such  was  the  luxury  of  the  times,  such  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court,  that  its  immense  size  could  hardly  contain 
the  crowd  d  courtiers  that  pressed  round  the  monarch." 
Several  splendid  fetes  were  held  in  it,  of  which  those  on  the 
ma'rriage  of  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne  in  1 697 ,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  Maiie  Antoinette,  were  the  most  brilliant.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance down,  through  one  of  the  doors  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  private  apartments,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Cabinet  du 
Roiy  or  Salon  du  Conseil,  containing  part  of  the  original  fur- 
niture of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  among  which  will  be  noted 
the  council  »table  and  fauteuil  of  the  King.  At  one  end  is  a 
celebrated  clock,  which  displays  a  figure  of  that  Monarch,  and 
plays  a  chime  when  the  hour  strikes.  In  this  room  Louis  XIV. 
used  to  transact  business  with  his  ministers  Colbert,  Louvois, 
and  Torcy ;  here  he  took  leave  of  Marshal  Villars,  when  the 
fate  of  the  monarchy  depended  on  the  campaign  which  ended 
with  the  victory  of  Denain ;  here  he  received  Lord  Bolingbroke ; 
here  he  introduced  to  the  grandees  of  Spain  his  grandson,  the 
Duke  d'Anjou,  as  theu*  king,  and  declared  that  **  thenceforth 
there  were  no  Pyrenees."  Louis  XV.  here  signed  the  decree 
for  expelling  the  Jesuits,  in  1762,  and  the  treaty  that  terminated 
the  seven  years'  war,  in  1763  ;  here,  also,  that  easy  monarch 
suifered  Mme.  du  Barri  to  sit  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  in  the 
presence  of  the  Council,  and  to  fling  into  the  fire  a  packet  of 
unopened  dispatches.  On  the  23d  June,  1789,  in  the  recess  of 
the  window  nearest  the  Royal  Bedchamber,  Louis  XVI.  received 
from  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Breze  the  bold  reply  of  Mirabeau, 
that  "the  deputies  were  assembled  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  would  not  leave  their  place  of  meeting  except  by  the  force 
of  his  master's  bayonets !"  The  next  room  is  the  Chambre  a 
Gaucher  de  Louis  XIV,,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  front 
towards  the  Cour  de  Mdrbre,  and  is  the  gem  of  the  palace. 
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The  decorations  of  this  splendid  room,  of  the  Composite  order, 
are  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  the  furniture  has  been  care- 
fully restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  at  the  decease  of 
the  "Grand  Monarch."  The  present  ceiling  is  adorned  with 
the  **  Titans''  of  Paul  Veronese,  brought  from  the  hall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  at  Venice,  by  Napoleon;  portraits  of  the  im- 
mediate ancestors  of  Louis  XVI.  decorate  the  walls,  also  two 
fine  pictures  of  the  Italian  school.  The  bed^  enclosed  by  a 
splendidly  gilt  balustrade,  is  that  on  which  the  great  King  died,  \ 
and  the  coverlet  and  hangings  are  partly  the  work  of  the  young  \ 
ladies  of  St.  Cyr.  Smce  the  death  of  I^ouis  XIV.  no  monarch 
has  slept  in  this  room ;  but  from  the  balcony  Louis  XVI.,  at- 
tended by  his  Queen  and  children,  addressed  the  infuriated 
mob  who  came  to  drag  him  from  his  palace  on  the  6th  October, 
17  89.  A  gilt  model  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Charlemagne  has 
recently  been  placed  in  this  room.  We  next  come  to  the  OEil 
de  Bceufy  a  beautifully  decorated  room,  the  grand  antechamber 
of  the  King,  so  called  from  an  oval  window  at  the  extremity, 
and  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Versailles  for  the  intrigues  of 
courtiers,  who  waited  here  the  *' lever"  of  the  monarch. 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  dined  here  in  public  on  Sun- 
days. A  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Salle  des  Gardes  du 
Corps  du  Roif  and  the  Salle  des  Valets  de  pied  du  Roi,  con- 
taimng  some  good  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school. 

Leading  from  these,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Cour  de 
Marbrey  is  a  suite  of  rooms,  called  Lcs  CabinetSy  to  which  none 
were  admitted  but  those  who  had  the  grande  entree^  They 
are  not  seen  without  an  order  from  the  Ministre  des  Travaux 
Publics,  The  first  was  the  billiard-room  of  Louis  XIV. ,  and  was 
afterwards  the  bed-chamber  of  his  successors ;  here  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.,  so  graphically  described  in  Madame  Campan's  Me- 
moirs, took  place.  Beyond  is  the  Salle  des  Pendules,  so  caUed 
from  a  magmficent  clock,  which  shows  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the 
motion  of  the  planets.  Near  this  is  a  fine  marble  table,  on 
which  is  engraved  a  plan  of  the  forest  of  St.  Germain.  On  the 
floor  is  a  meridian  line  traced  by  the  hands  of  Louis  XVI.  Next 
comes  the  Cabinet  des  Chasses,  from  whence  a  window  on  a 
balcony  looks  into  the  Cour  des  Cerfs,  where  the  Royal  Family 
placed  themselves  after  grand  hunting  parties  to  see  the  game 
counted  in  the  court.  A  grating  on  the  left  of  this  window  ad- 
mitted Madame  du  Barri  secretly  to  the  chamber  of  Louis  XV.; 
hei  apartment  was  over  this  room,  and  was  approached  by  a 
small  staircase,  the  access  to  which  is  by  a  richly  gilded  door. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  staircase,  leading  into  the  Cour  de  Mar- 
bre,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Louis  XV.  by  Damiens 
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( in  U  &7 .    On  the  same  floor  wiUi  the  apartment  of  Madame  du 
'  Barri  arc  several  small  chambers,  where  Louis  XV.  and  his  sac- 
cessor  used  to  seclude  themselves ;  adjoining  was  a  workshop 
where  Louis  XVI.  had  his  turning-lathe  estal^Mied,  and  another 
in  which  his  forge  still  exists.    Above  was  a  belvedere,  over- 
looking the  palace  and  neighbourhood,  where  the  latter  mo- 
narch was  accustomed  to  sit  with  a  telescope,  and  amuse  him- 
self in  watching  what  passed  in  the  town  and  palace  gardens. 
the  Cabinet  dcs  Chafes  contains  the  portraits  of  the  princwal 
architects,  painters,  6cc.,  who  have  contributed  to  the  buud- 
ing  and  ornamenting  of  the  palace.    An  elegant  cupboard  will 
he  remarked,  with  a  miniature  representmg  a  hunting  party ' 
and  adorned  around  with  medallions,  in  Sevres  porcelain,  ^m 
family  portraits  of  the  time.    A  room  adjoining  this,  on  the 
Oour  des  Cerfs,  was  the  pivate  apartment  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  in  which  Louis  XtV.  passed  most  of  his  evenings  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life ;  it  was  the  saloon  of  Khig  Lqu»  Phi- 
lippe during  his  visits  to  Versailles.    IheCabmet  de  L^msXVf, , 
wbsre  the  king  traced  out  the  coute  of  the  unfortunate  La- 
peypouse,  was  the  private  dining-room  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  which 
he  generally  dined  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  has  family. 
The  great  monarch  never  touched  tea,  chocolate,  co£fee,  or 
cmy  liqueur;  he  disliked  game,  but  was  fond  of  pastry ;  he  had 
only  two  meals  a-day,  and  drank  no  other  wine  than  Ghffim- 
pagne,  always  iced.    In  this  room  Louis  XIV.  himself  waited  on 
Moliere,  to  teach  his  courtiers  to  respect  genius.    Immediately 
adjoining  is  his  Confessional,  and  the  identical  chair  once  oc- 
cupied by  Pere  la  Cnaise,  or  Pere  Letellier,  whilst  gaining  that 
influence  over  the  royal  mind  which  ended  in  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    The  private  apartments  terminate  here 
at  the  extremity  of  \he  Cour  de  Marbre ;  they  contain  numerous 
portraits  and  pictures  relating  to  the  personages  and  times  by 
which  they  have  been  rendered  remarkable.    Returning  to  the 
SeUle  des  Pendules,  the  visitor  passes  to  the  Cabinei  de  Travail, 
with  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.;  next  are  the  Cahinet 
de  la  Vaisselle  d'or,  with  a  portrait  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  the  infant  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoye  at  her  knees ;  the  Ca- 
binet des  Mddaiiles,  with  a  miniature  painting  of  fine  execu- 
tion representing  the  Coronation  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Bibliotheque, 
where  the  historians  of  Frimce  are  now  collected,  and  m 
which,  in  a  cupboard  near  the  northern  door,  the  famous  Uvre 
Rouge  was  found ;  and  the  Salle  d  manger  de  Louis  XF.,  with 
paintings  of  the  taking  of  Cambrai,  Naerdon,  and  Reinberg. 
A  small  door  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  CIEil  de  Bamf 
communicates  with  the  Queen's  private  apartments  and  bed- 
room.    These  also  are  shown  on  presentation  of  a  pasf^iort. 
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and  ^  by  the  name  of  Petits  Appartemmts  de  Marie  Antoir 
nette.  By  anotjier  door  on  the  right  the  visitor  re-enters  the 
Gakrio  des  Glacis,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Salon  de  la  Paix, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in  the  palace.  The  ceiling,  by 
Lebrun,  represents  France  dispensing  universal  peace  and  abun- 
dance ;  this  saloon  was  formerly  used  as  the  Queen's  card-room, 
and  was  the  s($ne  of  many  cu^ous  and  niquant  anecdotes. 
From  this  opens  the  Ckambre  d  Coucher  de  Marie  Antoinette, 
occupied  successively  by  Maria  Thesesa,  Queen  of  Louis  XIY., 
Maria  Leezinska,  Queen  of  Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
Here  the  Duchess  de  Bour^fogne  gave  birth  to  Louis  XV.,  and 
Mane  i^ntoineite  to  the  Duche^  d'Angouleme,  and  here  the 
latter  unfortunate  Queen  was  roused  from  her  bed  on  the  fatal 
ndght  of  the  6th  and  6th  October,  1789,  and  forced  to  escape  by 
a  small  comdor  leading  to  the  (Mil  de  BcBuf,  from  the  mol) 
which  had  burst  into  the  palace.  The  decorations  of  this  rooni 
age  exceedingly  chaste ;  the  ceiling  is  by  Boucher.  The  Salon 
de  la  Heine  wag  used  for  the  Queen's  evening  parties,  which 
wer^  at  their  highest  splendour  under  Maria  Theresa,  Queen 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  ceiling  is  by  Michael  Corneille.  In  the 
Salon  du  Grand  Convert  de  la  Reine,  L^uis  XIV.,  during  the 
life-time  of  his  consort,  frequently  dined.  Maria  Leczinska 
always  dined  here  in  public,  and  also  Marie  Antoinette  while 
Daup^iiness.  The  present  c^eiling  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  paint- 
ing by  Paul  Veronese,  St,  Mark  and  the  Theological  Virtues, 
brou^t  by  Napoleon  from  Venice.  The  next  room,  the  Salle 
des  Vnlets  de  pied  de  la  Reine,  contams  an  admirable  ceiling, 
by  Coypel,  and  has  obtained  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  the 
siaugtrter  of  the  Queen's  guards,  on  the  occasion  abov^  alluded 
to.  Here  is  a  marble  statue  by  Coysevox,  representing  Marie 
Adelaide  of  Savoy  in  the  costume  of  Diana,  and  marble  busts 
of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XV.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Marie  Leczinska, 
Louis  the  Dauphin,  Marie  Adelaide,  and  Madame  Elisabeth. 
The  Queen^s  state  apartm^ts  terminate  here  at  the  Esca- 
Her  de  Marbre,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France  for  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  marbles.  Inamediately  leading 
from  them  is  the  Grande  Salle  des  Gardes,  now  called  the 
Salle  du  Sacre,  from  its  containing  David's  famous  picture  of 
the  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  (1)  Opposite  is  his  Distribution 
of  the  Eagles  to  the  Legions,  and  facing  the  windows,  the 
Battle  of  Aboukir,  by  Gros.  Here  also  ar«  paintings  of  Napo- 
leon, as  Geif^ral  and  as  Emperor.  ^  Several  small  rooms  com- 

(0  The  artist  received  too,ooQ  fr.  for  this  fine  painting,  an^ 
75,000  fr.  for  the  "  Distribution  of  the  Eagles  to  the  Legions."  ^ 
second  picture  of  the  Coronation,  a|8o  by  David,  yas  lately  sold 
In  Paris  fer  l^ss  than  jrooe  fr. 
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pleting  the  remainder  of  this  wing  formed  the  Chapel  of  the 
Chateau  of  Louis  XIIL;  they  were  inhabited  by  Louis  de  Bour- 
bon, Count  de  Clermont,  under  Louis  XY.,  and  now  cootain 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  compaigns  of  1793  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years.  Next  follows  a  saloon,  formerly  called  the 
Salle  des  Cent  Suisses,  and  now  Salle  de  1792.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  interesting  apartments  of  the  palace,  contain- 
ing portraits  of  all  the  great  military  characters  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  and  many  in  duplicate,  representing  them  as 
in  1792,  and  as  they  became  under  the  empire.  Napoleon  is 
seen  as  lieutenant-colonel,  in  1 7  92,  and  as  Emperor,  in  1 806  ;^- 
Marshal  Lannes  as  sub-lieutenant,  m  1792,  and  Duke  de  Mob- 
tebelli),  in  1804; — Marshal  Soult  as  sergeant,  in  1792,  and 
Duke  dc  Dalmatie,  in  1804; — ^Murat  as  sub-lieutenant,  in 
1802,  and  King  of  Naples,  in  1806; — ^Marshal  Bemadotte,  the 
late  King  of  Sweden,  as  lieutenant,  in  1792,  and  Prince  of  Pon- 
tecorvo,  in  1804; — Louis  Philippe,  as  lieutenant-general,  in 
1792,  and  King  in  1830.  Besides  these  are  valuable  portraits 
of  Lafayette,  Dumouriez,  Kellermann,  and  most  of  the  marshals 
of  Napoleon.  Two  rooms  adjoining  contain  additional  subjects 
of  1 7  93  and  1794.  A  few  steps  in  one  comer  of  this  room  lead 
to  a  series  of  eight  rooms,  called  from  their  contents  the  Gal- 
lerie  des  Gouaches  et  Aquarelles  des  Campagnes  de  1796  d 
1814.  In  this  division  of  the  palace  are  also  the  old  apart- 
ments of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  minister  to  Louis  XIV. 

The  upper  story  of  the  centre,  like  the  corresponding  one  in 
each  of  the  wings,  was  occupied  in  the  palmy  days  of  Versailles 
by  the  nobles  officially  attached  to  the  court.  The  apartments 
contained  in  it  are  now  appropriated  to  the  general  service  of 
the  palace,  and  to  part  of  the  museum  of  portraits. 

Southern  Wing. — ^This  part  of  the  Palace,  being  appropriated 
to  the  children  and  immediate  family  of  the  monarch,  was 
called  Aile  des  Princes ;  its  internal  arrangement  having  been 
entirely  changed,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  point  out  the  places 
of  local  interest,  as  in  the  central  building ;  it  will  therefore  be 
sufficient  briefly  to  enumerate  the  Princes  who  inhabited  it. 
The  southern  end  of  the  first  floor  was  appropriated  to  the 
grandchildren  of  Louis  XFV.,  with  Fenelon  as  their  preceptor; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  afterwards  Regent,  occupied  the  remainder.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  the  Duke  de  Penthievre,  and  other  Princes  of  the 
blood  royal.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  wing  were  the 
apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Philippe  Egalite,  and  under 
it,  where  the  arcade  now  leads  into  the  garden,  was  a  small 
theatre,  in  which  LuUi  and  Quinault  often  charmed  the  ears 
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of  the  court.  On  the  ground-floor,  the  Princess  de  Lam- 
balle,  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  and  the  Count  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis 
XVI II.,  were  successively  lodged.  The  upper  story,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  was  occupied  by  nobles  of  the  court. 
From  the  Salle  de  1792  the  visitor  enters  this  wing,  on  the 
first  floor,  after  passing  the  Escalier  des  Princes,  adorned  with 
coupled  Composite  pflasters,  a  highly  sculptured  ceiling,  nu- 
merous bas-reliefs,  and  marble  statues  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
Philippe,  and  finds  himself  in  the  Grande  Galerie  des  Ba- 
tallies,  or  Galerie  de  Louis  Philippe,  which  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  attic,  and  constitutes  an  immense  gallery, 
393  feet  in  length,  42  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height. 
Coupled  columns  at  each  extremity  and  in  the  centre,  sup- 
porting intermediate  arches,  relieve  the  monotony  of  so  great 
a  length ;  the  roof,  vaulted  like  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  is 
lighted  by  double  sky-lights,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
gilded  compartments.  At  each  end  are  frescos  by  Abel  de 
Pujol,  and  on  the  walls  are  pictures  of  large  dimensions,  re- 
presenting great  military  triumphs,  conunencing  with  the 
battle  of  Tolbiac,  gained  by  Clovis  in  496,  and  ending  with 
that  of  Wagram,  cth  July,  1809.  The  effect  of  this  gallery  is 
exceedingly  imposing.  The  works  of  Gerard  and  Horace  Ver- 
net,  among  other  fine  productions,  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Around  are  busts  of  eminent  generals  on  pedestals;  and 
in  the  embrasures  of  the  central  windows  are  the  names  of  the 
Princes,  admirals,  marshals  of  France,  &c.,  inscribed  on  black 
marble.  Next  to  this  is  the  Salle  de  1830,  devoted  to  pic- 
tures recording  the  principal  events  of  that  memorable  revolu- 
tion. Namely  :  Louis  Philippe  on  the  Place  de  Greve;  Decla- 
ration of  the  Deputies,  and  the  Distribution  of  Standards  to 
the  National  Guards.  (1)  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Picot,  with 
a  group  of  Justice,  Truth,  and  Fortitude.  Behind  these  rooms 
runs  a  gallery  327  feet  long,  filled  with  statues  and  busts  of 
celebrated  personages  from  1500  to  1792,  called  the  Galerie 
de  Louis  XIV,  By  a  staircase  on  the  right  in  this  gallery, 
the  visitor  ascends  to  the  Attique  duMidi,  previous  to  which, 
he  will  remark  a  painting  opposite  the  landing-place  repre- 
sentmg  the  Death  of  Louis  XIII.  The  attic  itself  consists 
of  five  rooms,  filled  with  historical  portraits,  the  greater  part 
of  which  relate  to  personages  anterior  to  the  first  revolution. 
In  the  last  room  he  will  find,  besides  other  portraits  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  England,  full-length  pictures  of  George  IV., 
and  the  Duke  of  York;  and  also  portraits  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 

(1)  These  were  removed  in  I848,  but  have  been  since  replaced 
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'  Next  fdiowB  a  room  partly  biseetecl  by  a  oential  partitioii, 
eentaining  vipws  of  the  Royal  Residences^  and  another  similar 
to  it,  with  portraits  of  our  time,  and  others  contemporary 
with  Napoleon.     In  a  smaller  room  are  those  of  Louis  XVII I., 
C&arles  X.,  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme.    In  a  small  cabinet 
annexed  is  a  series  of  full-length  miniature  portraits,  and  a 
painting  by  I(eim,  representing  Charles  X.  distributing  tht 
Gross  of  St.  Louis.    Next  comes  the  interior  of  the  turret/ 
already  mentioned,  overlooking  the  Gour  de  Marbre,  contain- 
uig  a  bust  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  leading  to  the  EscaUer  de  Mar- 
hre,  which  we  descend  along  its  whole  length.    In  a  niche  on 
^  landing-place  of  this  most  splendid  staircase  is  a  statue  of 
Hairy  lY.  in  his  youth,  by  Bosio.    The  vestibule  below  con- 
t<(iu6  busts  of  Bodeaii,  Santeuil,  Claude  Perrault,  and  other 
eminent  men.    By  a  small  staircase  to  the  left  the  visitor  de- 
scends to  the  Galerie  des  Tombeautx,  a  collection  of  models  in 
plaster  of  monumental  statuary  from  the  tombs  of  remarkabte 
personages.    At  the  opposite  extremity  steps  lead  down  to 
six  vaulted  rooms,  below  the  level  of  the  Cour  de  Marbre^  in 
which  the  series  above  is  continued,  and  where  fine  plaster 
models  will  be  seen  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIl).,  Charles  X.,  &o. 
Qn  reascending  we  find  the  Galerie  de  I' Empire,  327  feet  long, 
fiUed  with  statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  generals  from  1790 
to  1815.    Here  is  a  splendid  colossal  marble  statue  of  Geo. 
Hoche,  by  liilhomme,  also  statues  in  marble  of  Kleber,  Piche- 
gfn,  Custine,  Leclerc,  &c.    The  Galerie  des  Marines  and  an* 
other  collection  of  portraits  in  four  rooms,  opened  in  1844, 
are  entered  from  this  gallery.    The  visitor  will  then  be  intro* 
duced  to  a  lar^  saloon  at  the  southern  end,  dedicated  to  the 
^orious  recollections  of  Marengo,  ficc,  and  return  through  a 
suite  of  fourteen  rooms,  facing  the  gardens,  containing  more 
than  300  pictures  illustrative  of  the  military  history  of  Napo- 
loon  from  1796  to  ISlo.    Midway  is  the  Salle  deNapoUon, 
containing  the  various  statues  and  busts  of  the  Emperor.    On 
leaving  this  suite,  by  descending  the  Escalier  des  Prinoes,  and 
^vossmg  a  vestibule,  the  visitor  enters  the 

Centre  Ground  floor, — ^Thes^  apartments,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  palace  towards  the  garden,  were  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  until  his  death,  in  1711; 
afterwards,  by  the  Duke  de  Berri,  grandson  of  that  monarch; 
by  Louis  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  father  of  Louis 
XVI.;  by  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette;  and  Louis  XVllL 
They  now  contain  the  portraits  of  the  Grand  Admirals,  Con- 
stables, and  Marshals  of  France.  The  centre  of  the  western 
front  was  a  vestibule  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  which 
egress  was  afiforded  to  the  gan^ens ;  it  was  afterwaeds  conv^r^ 
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into  apartmitots  by  Ldnis  XV;,  ahd  now  forhis  th«  beautift^ 
galleiy  of  Lbuis  XIII.  Here  the  Tisitor  Will  perceive  twft 
superb  coaches;  that  nearest  the  window  was  used  at  the  cd* 
ronatioh  of  Charles  X.;  the  other  was  made  expt^efesly  for  the 
christening  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  The  apartments  on  the 
northern  side  were  those  of  the  amiable  Count  and  Countess  de 
Toulouse  under  Louis  XIV.,  and,  afterwai^s,  of  the  Princesses^ 
daughteris  of  Louis  XV  •;  they  now  contain  a  long  series  of 
portraits  of  marshals  and  celebrated  warriors.  The  last  roonas 
of  this  suite,  near  the  Vfestibule  of  the  chapel^  were  successively 
tenanted  by  Madame  d6  Moiitespafa,  under  LOuis  XIV.,  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  under  his  sticcessor.  Thfe  rooms  on 
this  floor  had  been  spoilfed  by  alterations  niade  under  Louis 
XV.;  Loilis  Philippe  restored  them  to  their  original  state.  Be* 
hind  the  Galerte  de  Louis  XHI.  were  the  bathing-rooms  Of 
Mftrie  Antoinette,  now  chan|;ed  into  the  Gallery  of  Kings  of 
France.  The  other  rooms  on  this  floor,  surrounding  the  Couf 
de  Marbre,  contain  on  the  south  some  views  of  royal  residences 
of  France.  Four  small  courts,  two  on  either  side,  ate  coni* 
prised  within  the  buildings  of  this  central  pile ;  adjoining  thdt 
to  the  north  was  a  magnificent  vestibule  and  staircase  of  marble 
leading  to  the  state  apartnients,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
was  taken  down  by  his  Successor,  but  the  corresponding  staiJp* 
case,  on  the  southern  side,  knowii  since  then  as  the  Escalier 
de  Marbre,  with  its  vestibule,  was  suffered  to  remain ;  another 
staircase,  of  elegant  construction,  called  EscAilier  des  Ambffs- 
sadeurSj  has  been  formed  near  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel  by 
Louis  Philippe. 

TSE  Gardens  aud  PARk. — The  former  no  longer  contain  thfe 
tirees  planted  by  Louis  XIV.;  they  were  destroyed  in  1775,  by 
order  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  garden  was  \  replanted.  The 
stranger  is  astonished  not  less  by  the  variety  and  effect  of  the 
plantations  and  water  than  by  the  immense  number  and  beauty 
of  the  statues,  groups,  and  vases.— The  Terrasse  du  Chdtean 
has  four  fine  bronze  statues,  after  the  antique,  by  the  Kellerss 
namely  Silenus,  Antinous,  Apollo,  and  Bacchus.  At  the  angles 
are  tWo  beautiful  vases  in  white  marble,  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs. — ^The  Parterre  d'Eau  Contains  two  oblong  basins,  upon 
the  borders  of  which  repose  twenty-four  magnificent  groups, 
in  bronze,  viz.,  eight  nymphs,  ei^t  groups  of  children,  and  the 
four  principal  rivers  of  France  with  their  tributaries,  namely, 
the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  the  Seine  and  Marne^  the  Rhone 
arid  SaOne,  and  the  Loire  and  Loiret.  The  groups  of  children 
were  cast  by  Aubry  and  Roger,  and  the  other  figures  by  the 
kell^.  From  the  centre  of  each  basin  rise  jets  d'eau,  in  the 
sfaa|le  of  a  biisket.    At  the  ends  of  the  terrace,  q)posite  the 
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palace,  are  two  fountains,  adorned  with  groaps  of  animals  in 
bronze,  cast  by  Keller. — The  Parterre  du  Midi  extends  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace,  and  contains  two  circular 
basins  of  white  marble,  surrounded  by  grass-plots.     This  ter- 
race is  separated  from  the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  a  parapet  level 
with  the  latter,  upon  which  are  placed  twelve  vases  in  bronze, 
cast  by  Duval.     In  the  centre  is  a  flight  of  white  marble  steps, 
ornamented  on  each  side  by  a  sphinx  in  white  marble,   sur- 
mounted by  a  child  in  bronze. — The  side  nearest  the  palace 
displays  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon. — ^The  Orangerie,  situated 
below  the  Parterre  du  Midi,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  an 
immense  flight  of  103  steps,  leading  to  an  iron  gate  on  the 
road  to  Brest.    The  piers  of  these  gates  are  crowned  by  groups 
in  stone,  and  the  green-houses,  constructed  after  Ihe  designs  of 
Mansard,  extend  on  three  sides,  forming  a  splendid  structure 
of  Tuscan  architecture.    Here  the  orange  and  pomegranate^ 
trees,  &c.,  are  preserved  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer 
are  removed  to  the  walks  of  the  Orangery,  and  other  parts  of 
the  garden.    In  the  midst  of  the  principal  green-house,  opposite 
the  entrance,  is  a  fine  colossal  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Des- 
jardins.     One  of  the  orange  trees  possesses  an  historical  cha- 
racter. It  was  contemporary  with  Francois  I.,  and  formed  part 
of  the  confiscated  proporty  of  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon, 
whence  it  is  called  le  Grand  Bourbon.    It  was  produced  from 
seed  in  1421,  and,  after  flourishing  under  18  reigns,  does  not 
seem  to  have  approached  the  end  of  its  long  career.  lis  branches 
are  now  encircled  by  iron  nngs  to  support  their  weight. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the  Orangery  is  divided  into  flower- 
beds, with  a  basin  and  fountain  in  the  centre. — ^The  Parterre 
du  Nord,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  white  marble,  is 
m  front  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  palace,  and  is  separated 
from  the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  a  wall  crowned  with  14  bronze 
vases,  cast  by  Duval.     At  the  angles  near  the  steps  are  two 
fine  vases  of  Egyptian  marble,  by  Rousseau,  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  steps  two  statues  copied  from  the  antique,  the  one  the 
Arrotino,  by  Fognini,  and  the  other,  Venus,  by  Goysevox. 
This  terrace  is  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  and  ornamented  with  the 
two  basins  des  Coiironnes  and  that  de  la  Pyramids.    The 
former  derive  their  name  from  two  groups  of  Tritons  and 
Syrens  supporting  crowns  of  laurel,  from  the  midst  of  which 
issue  coluiims  of  water.     The  bassin  de  la  Pyramide  consists 
of  four  round  basins  rising  one  above  another  in  a  pyramidal 
form.     The  figures  are  in  lead ;  those  of  the  two  first  basins 
are  by  Lehongre,  and  those  of  the  third  by  Girardon.     Along 
the  shrubbery  which  bounds  this  parterre  on  the  north  are 
eight  statues  in  white  marble.     Below  the  bassin  de  la  Pyra- 
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mide  are  the  Ba!hs  of  Diana,  a  small  square  basin,  of  which 
one  side  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  lead,  by  Girardon, 
representing,  in  the  centre,  the  nymphs  of  Diana  at  the  bath, 
and  at  each  extremity  a  river. — ^The  Allee  d'Eau,  in  front  of 
the  baths  of  Diana,  leads  to  the  two  basins  du  Dragon,  and  de 
Neptune,  between  two  long  and  narrow  grass-plots,  in  each 
of  which  are  seven  groups  of  children  in  bronze,  in  the  midst 
of  white  marble  basins  separated  by  yew-trees.  Each  group 
forms  a  sort  of  tripod  supporting  a  second  basin  of  Languedoc 
marble,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  water  rises  and  overflows 
into  the  basin  below.  On  the  sides  of  the  avenue  lie  the  groves 
called  Bosquet  de  VArc  de  Triomphe  and  des  Trois  Couronncs, 
which  possessed  many  works  of  art,  but  retain  little  of  their 
ancient  magnificence.  At  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  is  a 
semicircle  formed  by  a  close  hedge,  in  front  of  which  are  eight 
groups  similar  to  those  in  the  avenue,  forming  a  total  number 
of  22. — The  Bassin  du  Dragon  derives  its  name  from  the  dra- 
gon or  serpent  Python,  surrounded  by  four  dolphins  and  a 
similar  number  of  swans.  The  only  part  that  now  remains  is 
the  grand  jet  d'eau,  that  issues  from  the  dragon's  mouth. — 
The  Bassin  de  Neptune  is  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  foun- 
tains at  Versailles.  Upon  the  upper  border  stand  22  large 
vases  in  lead,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  Against  the  side 
are  three  inunense  groups  in  lead.  That  in  the  centre,  by 
Adam  senior,  represents  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  seated  in  a 
vast  shell,  and  accompanied  by  nymphs,  tritons,  and  sea- 
monsters.  The  group  on  the  east  is  Proteus,  by  Bouchardon ; 
and  that  on  the  west,  Ocean  resting  upon  a  sea-unicorn,  by 
Lemoine.  At  the  angles  repose  upon  pedestals  two  colossal 
dragons  bearing  Cupids,  by  Bouchardon.  From  these  live 
groups,  especially  that  in  the  centre,  issues  a  deluge  of  water, 
which  is  further  augmented  by  grand  jets  d^eau  rising  from 
different  parts  of  the  basjn,  and  also  from  the  vases.  From 
the  Bassin  de  Neptune  we  return  to  the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  the 
avenue  des  Trois  Fontaines  and  des  Ifs,  which  are  in  the  same 
line.  The  former  is  without  ornament;  the  latter  contains  14 
white  marble  vases  and  5  statues. — The  Parterre  de  Latone 
lies  between  the  Parterre  d'Eau  and  the  Allee  du  Tapis  Vert. 
On  the  right  and  left  are  declivities  which  form  a  curving  road, 
skirted  by  yew-trees  and  bounded  by  a  close  edge,  along  which 
are  ranged  statues  and  groups  in  marble.  Between  the  two 
declivities  just  described,  is  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  the  Parterre  d'Eau  to  that  de  Latone,  at  the  top  of  which 
are  two  vases  of  white  marble  exhibiting  the  sun,  the  emblem 
of  Louis  XIY.  These  steps  lead  to  a  semicircular  terrace  in 
advance  of  the  Bassin  de  Latone,  and  descend,  by  two  smaller 
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fligfat9,  to  a  lower  terrace  on  which  this  el^^t  h»ma  hi  ik- 
tuated.    These  steps  are  ornamented  with  12  beautiful  vaaes, 
enriched  with  bas-reliefs.     The  Bassin  de  Latone  presents  fire 
circular  basins  which  rise  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  surmounted  by  a  group  of  Latona  with  Apollo  and 
Diana,  by  Marsy.    The  goddess  implores  the  vengeance  of  Jo- 
piter  agamst  the^peasants  of  Libya,  who  refused  her  waief, 
and  the  peasants,    already  metamorphosed^  some  half»  and 
others  entirely,  into  frogs  or  tortoises,  are  placed  on  the  ec^ 
of  the  different  tablets,  and  throw  forth  water  upon  LaUMta  in 
every  direction,  thus  forming  liquid  arches  of  the  moat  beauti- 
ful effect.    The  tablets  are  of  red  marble^  the  group  of  white 
marble,  and  the  frogs  and  tortoises  of  lead.    On  each  sidfe  of 
the  pyramid,  a  column  of  water  rises  30  feet  and  falls  into  the 
basin.    Beyond  are  two  flower-gardens,  each  of  which  has  a 
small  basin  with  a  fountain  adorned  with  two  figures  parti^r 
metamorphosed,  to  correspond  with  the  fountain  of  Latona.-^ 
The  Allee  du  Tapis  Vert  derives  its  name  from  a  lawn  which 
extends  the  whole  length  from  the  Parterre  de  Latone  to  the 
Bassin  d'Apollon.    It  is  ornamented  with  12  statues  and  1) 
beautiful  vases  in  white  marble. — The  Bassin  d'Apollon,  whidi, 
except  that  of  Neptune,  is  the  largest  in  the  park,  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Allee  du  Tapis  Vert.    The  God.  of  Pay 
is  seen  issuing  from  the  waters  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  surrounded  by  tritous,  dolphins,  and  sea-monsters. 
Beyond  is  the  grand  canal,  extending  as  far  as  St.  Cyr  (See 
p.  542),  186  feet  wide  by  4,674  in  length,  with  two  cross 
branches  measuring  together  3,000  feet  in  length.  (1)  We  now 
return  towards  the  palace,  taking  the  avenues  on  the  right, 
and  come  to  the  Bassins  de  VHiver  et  de  lAutomne,    That  of 
Winter  represents  Saturn  surrounded  by  children,  who  play 
among  fish,  crabs,  and  shells.    This  group  is  by  Girai^on. 
That  of  Autumn,  by  Marsy,  presents  Bacchus  reclining  upon 
grapes,  and  surrounded  by  infant-satyrs. — The  Jardin  du  Aot, 
near  the  Bassin  d'Hiver,  on  the  rights  is  laid  out  with  much 
taste  and  judgment. — In  front  of  the  entrance  lies  the  Bassin 
du  Miroir;  two  columns  of  water  rise  from  the  midst.    The 
Bosquet  de  la  Rcine  is  a  delightful  enclosed  grove,  which  caa 
only  be  entered  with  a  cicerone  of  the  park,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  foreign,  trees  and  plants.    In  the  centre  is  a 
superb  granite  vase  and  four  antique  vessels  in  bronze. — ^The 
Bosquet  de  la  Salle  de  Bal,  situated  near  the  foregoing,  is  thus 
eallwi  from  balls  formerly  given  there  by  the  court  in  summer. 

(t)  Promenades  in  boats  may  be  enjoyed  oii  this  canal  in  sniii- 
mer,  at  lo  sous  an  hour  per  person^  Or  9  ft*  for  a  party* 
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— ^The  Quinconce  da  Midi,  near  the  Salle  de  Bal,  to  the  north- 
west, is  ornamented  with  eight  termini,  of  which  four  stand 
round  a  grass-plot  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  four  beneath 
the  chesnut  trees. — ^The  Bosquet  de  la  Colonnade,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Quinconce,  is  an  enclosed  grove,  containing 
a  magnificent  rotunda,  composed*  of  32  marble  columns  and 
pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  united  by  arches  supporting  a 
cornice  with  white  marble  vases.  Under  each  arcade  are 
marble  basins  with  fountains,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fine  group 
of  the  Rape  of,  Proserpine,  by  Girardon. — Bassin  du  Prin- 
temps  et  de  VEte,  We  now  cross  the  Allee  du  Tapis  Vert, 
and  direct  our  course  through  the  avenues  on  the  side  opposite. 
The  fountains  of  Spring  and  Summer  are  situated  in  the  first 
long  avenue  parallel  to  the  Tapis  Vert.  Spring  is  represented 
by  Flora ;  before  her  is  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  around  are 
children  who  hold  garlands  and  wreaths.  Summer  appears 
under  the  figure  of  Geres,  having  a  sickle  in  her  hand,  reclining 
among  wheat  sheaves,  and  encircled  by  children. — ^The  Bosquet 
des  Ddmes  derives  its  name  from  two  small  rotundas  crowned 
with  domes,  which  were  demolished  in  1820.  In  the  centre 
is  an  octagonal  basin  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  in  marble. 
In  the  top  of  the  balustrade  is  a  small  channel,  in  which  water 
flows  and  escapes  from  distance  to  distance  from  sheHs.  In 
the  centre  an  immense  column  of  water  rises  to  the  height  of 
70  feet.  Above  and  around  is  a  terrace,  bounded  by  a  second 
balustrade  of  marble,  of  which  the  plinth  and  piasters  are 
covered  with  44  bas-reliefs  of  ancient  and  modern  arms  used 
by  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  executed  by  Girardon,  Ma- 
zaline,  and  Guerin.  In  this  enclosure  are  eight  statues  of  white 
marble. — Bassin  d'Encdade,  A  triangular  space  opposite  the 
Bosquet  des  Domes  contains  this  fountain,  which  is  circular  and 
surrounded  by  trees.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  rocks, 
beneath  which  Enceladus  the  Giant  is  struggling  for  liberty, 
and  still  endeavouring  to  hurl  rocks  at  heaven.  The  figure, 
from  whose  mouth  a  column  of  water  rises  to  the  height  of  60 
feet,  was  executed  by  Marsy.  Water  also  issues  from  his  hand 
and  from  parts  of  the  rocks. — ^The  Quinconce  du  Nord  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  south,  and  is  adorned  with  a  la^e 
vase  and  eight  termini  in  white  marble. — Bosquet  des  Bains 
d'Apollon.  Upon  leaving  the  Quinconce  by  the  principal  ave- 
nue to  the  east,  we  see  on  the  left  an  iron  gate  which  leads  to 
an  agreeable  enclosed  grove,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  enor- 
mous, rock,  of  the  most  picturesque  form.  Here  a  grotto  leads  to 
the  palace  of  Tethys,  whose  nymphs  are  serving  Apollo  at  the 
moment  when  he  comes  to  repose  in  tiie  arms  of  the  goddess. 
Two  are  preparing  to  bathe  lus  feet,  a  third  is  pouring  water 
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into  a  bagiii ;  and  three  others  stand  behind,  one  of  whom  hrtidfi 
bis  hair,  and  two  others  hoM  vessels  with  perftimes.  Apdio 
and  the  first  three  nymphs  are  ehefs^*oeuvre  of  Girardon ;  the 
three  others  are  by  Be^udin.  On  the  right  and  left  of  this 
nagmficent  group  are  two  others,  the  former  by  Guerin,  the 
latter  by  Marsy,  representing  the  horses  of  the  Sun  watered  by 
tritons.  These  three  grot^is  in  white  marble  form  the  most 
pei^ect  ensemble  of  sculpture  at  Versailies.  Sheets  and  torrents 
of  water,  whidi  escape  from  different  parts  of  the  rock  and 
form  a  lake  at  its  foot,  add  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  This 
fountain  is  said  to  have  cost  1, 500,000  fr. — ^In  descendii^  this 
part  of  the  garden,  towards  the  west,  we  find  the  Bond  Vert, 
a  oireu^  bowling-green,  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  in  which 
are  four  yerdant  nidies,  with  stiAues  after  the  antique. — The 
Bas$m  des  Enfants,  placed  at  the  fourth  angle  of  the  Bond 
Vert,  it  cteeorated  with  a  group  of  six  children,  in  lead,  play- 
ing in  a  smdl  island,  in  the  centre.  Two  others  are  swimmiBg 
in  the  water,  while  from  the  midst  erf  the  island  a  column  of 
water  rises  48  feet. — Continuing'  from  east  to  west,  we  enter 
the  SaUe  de  rEtmte,  so  called  from  its  three  avenues,  crosati^ 
each  other. — Bassin  de  VObiiiiqm,  The  avenue  that  traverses 
tiie  itoik  leads  to  this  fountain.  The  water  issues  hrom  reeds 
round  a  ccdumn  of  water  in  the  centre,  and  foils  into  an  upper 
basin,  from  which  it  descends  into  another  by  a  nuBo^ber  of 
st^  focn^ig  as  many  cascades.  The  fountains  are  ctistiD- 
gmshed  by  the  names  of  the  Grandes  Eaux  and  the  Petttes 
Emux,  The  latter  (day  in  summer  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
nonth;  but  the  former  only  on  great  occasions,  which  are 
always  aanomiced  in  Galignani's  Messenger  and  in  the  French 
jourmds*  The  Grandes  Eaux  present  an  exceedingly  fine 
sight,  and  cost,  it  is  said,  from  8  to  10,000  fr.  every  time  they 
play.  <1)  As  they  do  not  all  j^ay  at  onee,  the  visitor  can  If^w 
them  horn  basm  to  ba«n  up  to  that  of  Neptune,  whidi  is  al- 
ways the  last.  On  these  occasions,  the  multitude  of  persons 
attracted  to  Versailles  is  very  great ;  but  the  most  ample  means 
of  Qommunication  are  affi>rded  by  ibe  two  raikoads,  and  first- 
class  places  {dildgenees)  may  be  secured  befordund  both  for 
going  and  returning.  VisiUnrs  should  not  rnninn  late,  on  aceount 
of  the  crowds  at  tiie  raflroads;  (2) 
Le  Grand  Thiamhi  is  a  villa,  at  the  extremity  of  Uie  Park 

(1)  A  sum  of  300,000  fr.  was  allowed  in  1850  for  repairing  and 
consolidating  the  reservoirs  and  basins  of  the  Park  of  Versailles. 

(2)  Three  model  farms  have  been  recently  established  by,  go- 
vernment in  the  park  for  the  use  of  the  Central  Agronomical  In- 
stitute. They  are  well  stoeked  with  cattle  and  africultural  in- 
itrumenUi  importsd  firom  Qreat  Britain  and  otlMr  coviitnci* 
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oC  Vemailks,  bi^t  by  Louis  XIY.  for  Mme.  ib  Maioteinii, 
after  the  designs  of  J.  H,  Mansard.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
oonsisting  of  one  story,  and  two  wings,  united  by  a  long  gal- 
ley pierced  by  seven  arcades,  and  fronted  with  magnifieent 
coupkd  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters  in  Languedoc  marble. 
The  wings  are  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  avenue  leading  to  it  by  a  fosse  in  masonry.  (1) 
The  visitor  is  first  introduced  to  the  apartments  of  the  late  fiia- 
dame  Adelaide,  sister  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  occupy  the  left 
wing,  and  present  little  remarkai]4e.  The  last  room  of  the 
suite  is  the  Salle  des  Aide$  de  Camp  dt  Senncey  giving  en- 
trance to  the  peristyle,  adorned  with  coupled  Ionic  columns, 
which  connects  the  two  wings,  and  looks  both  into  the  garden 
and  court.  This  leads  to  a  circular  Corinthian  hall,  adjoining 
which  is  the  billiard-room,  with  portraits  of  Louis  XV.  and 
Marie  Leezinska  of  Poland  in  their  youth.  Next  is  the  Salon 
de  Famille,  containing  several  paintings  and  portraits,  and  an 
adjoining  saloon  for  private  conversation  with  the  king.  Ad- 
jmuing  this  is  a  room  with  a  circular  basin  of  malachite  of 
extraordinary  size,  resting  on  a  tripod  of  or-ffioulu,  presented 
to  Napoleon  by  the  Empercur  Alexander,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  Salle-artnanger  is  entered  next,  consisting 
of  a  gfdlery  1 60  feet  in  length,  and  full  oC  remarka^e  paintings 
by  Boger,  Thomas,  Bidault,  Johannot,  dec.  By  motfao: 
chamber  the  visitor  is  introduced  to  Uie  chapel,  constructed  by 
Louis  Philippe.  The  wainscoting  is  of  oik  ;  there  are  a  few 
good  paintings,  and  an  admirable  Assumption  copied  fnHn 
Prodon  in  enamel  adorns  the  window.  The  library,  and  &e 
i^[>artments  formerly  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Duke  and  Dn- 
ebess  of  Nemours,  lead  the  visitor  back  to  the  billiard-room 
and  peristyle  already  mentioned.  Here  bc^  ^  apartments 
which  were  occupied  by  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Sahn  de 
la  Reine  contains  two  portraits  more  of  Louis  XY.  and  Marie 
Leezittska.  The  Cabinet  de  la  Reine  leads  to  iht  Royal  bed- 
room, most  richly  furnished  and  gilt.  The  hangings  mid  cur- 
tains of  the  alcove  are  of  crimson  velvet,  and  a  gorgeous  balna- 
trade  separates  it  from  the  chamber.  Next  comes  the  SaUm 
des  Ohces,  an  dlegant  apartment  Ht  by  four  windows,  ml 
adorned  with  a  provision  of  rnirr^^.  The  Cahinei  de  Ttwxiti 
du  Roi,  and  bis  private  library,  with  some  miBor  apartments, 
close  this  suite.  The  decorations  of  these  mmrtoients  are  richer 
than  those  of  the  first  suite,  which  are  wnite  and  gold.  The 
priv^  apartments  of  the  King  were  also  those  of  N^wleon, 

(0  Itiift  was  the  palaee  intended  for  Queen  Victoria,  on  the  o<y 
«««i0B  of  tier  fiyMlea  yM  a  few  y«irf  bieki 
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and  are  plainly  furnished.  The  garden  of  the  Grand  Trianon 
is  laid  out  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  Versailles,  and  contains 
several  line  fountains,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  cascade,  in 
Carrara  marble.  There  Are  many  excellent  pieces  of  sculpture 
.  in  various  parts,  and  among  them  two  portraits  of  Louis  XV. 
and  Maria  Leczinska,  in  allegorical  groups,  by  Coustou.  The 
grounds  in  the  rear  are  laid  out  in  groves  cut  into  labyrinths. 
The  Grand  Trianon  was  always  a  favourite  residence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  as  a  retreat  from  the  pomp 
and  ceranony  of  Versailles  ;  Napoleon  also  frequently  resided 
in  it,  and  made  a  direct  road  from  thence  to  St.  Cloud.  The 
servants  who  show  these  apartments  communicate  many  in- 
teresting historical  details,  partly  from  their  own  experience 
under  the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  &c.,  and  partly  derived 
from  local  tradition. 

Le  Petit  Trianon,  situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  garden 
of  the  Grand  Trianon,  forms  a  pavilion  72  feet  square.  It 
consists  of  a  ground  floor  and  two  stories  de<^rated  with  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  crowned  by  a  balustrade. 
The  interior  is  ornamented  in  a  simple  but  tasteful  style.  The 
first  floor  consists  of  an  antechamber,  dining-^oom  (in  which 
are  the  Four  Seasons  painted  by  Dejuinne),  billiard-room, 
drawing-room,  boudoir,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
arabesques,  the  bed-room  hung  with  blue  silk,  where  may  be 
remarked  two  ostrich's  eggs  adorned  with  miniatures  by  Bou- 
chet,  and,  lastly,  the  cabinet  de  toilette,  containing  the  time- 
piece of  Louis  XV.  The  second  floor  is  inhalnted  by  domestics. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  the  use  ojf  this  villa.  The  garden. 
Which  is  very  beautiful,  is  laid  out  a  I'Anglaise,  and  contains 
some  choice  plants  and  trees.  It  is  extensive,  and  has  a  fine 
piece  of  water,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  a  Swiss  village,  erected 
by  Marie  Antoinette.  In  another  part  of  the  garden  is  a  small 
and  beautiful  theatre,  formerly  used  by  the  court,  and  which 
should  be  particularly  asked  for  by  the  visitor,  since  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  seen,  and  almost  always  omitted  to  be  shown 
by  the  guides.  This  mansion  was  built  for  Mme.  du  Barri, 
by  Louis  XV.,  who  inhabited  it  when  attacked  by  the  contagi- 
ous disease  of  which  he  died.  Louis  XVI.  presented  it  to  the 
queen,  under  whose  directions  the  gardens  were  laid  out. 

The  Grand  and  Petit  Trianon  may  be  seen  every  day  from 
1 1  to  5,  on  showing  a  passport. 

The  Town  of  Versailles  is  bisected  by  the  Avenue  de  Paiis, 
which  divides  it  into  the  Quartier  of  Notre  Dame,  to  the  north,  . 
and  of  St.  Louis  to  the  south.    Two  other  avenues,  called 
Route  de  St,  Cloud  and  Route  de  Sceaux,  branch  off  from 
the  Place  d'Armes  on  either  side  of  the  Avenue  de  Paris.    On 
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proceeding  down  the  rue  Hoche,  in  the  Quartier  Notre  Dame, 
the  visitor  will  first  remark  the  simple  Doric  fa^de  of  the 
Protestant  church,  where  regular  service  is  performed  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  Farther  on 
is  the  Place  Hoche,  an  octagon,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands. 
a  fine  bronze  statue  of  General  Hoche,  a  native  of  the  town, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  troubles  of  La  Vendee.  The 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  by  Mansard  in  1684,  fronts  the 
rue  Hoche.  Its  facade  is  composed  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders,  and  is  flanked  by  two  small  towers.  The  interior  is 
Doric,  and  cruciform,  with  a  nave  and  aisles,  and  lateral 
chapels,  in  one  of  which  is  a  fine  monument,  representing  St. 
Remy  baptizing  king  Sicambre.  There  is  also  a  curious  pictore 
of  the  Flemish  school,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Virgin  teachr 
ing  the  Saviour  to  read,  whilst  Joseph  is  busy  {Waning  a  board* 
The  rue  Duplessis  runs  parallel  to  Uie  rue  Hoche,  and  bisects 
the  market-place,  where  the  Halles,  four  buiktings  endoang  a 
square,  will  be  remarked.  In  this  street,  at  the  comer  of  th© 
fine  avenue  called  Boulevard  de  la  Reine,  is  the  railway  station 
of  the  Right  Bank  {Rive  Droite).  The  opposite  comer  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  hospital,  in  which  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul  deserves 
attentioh.  The  Lycee  National  stands  in  the  Route  de  St. 
Cloud,  enclosing  a  court  laid  out  in  walks;  opj)osite  the  en» 
trance  is  the  front  of  the  Chapel,  consisting  of  four  Ionic  co- 
lumns, supporting  a  sculptured  pediment.  This  college  was 
erected  in  1766  by  Queen  Maria  Leczinska,  has  a  good  Ca- 
binet of  Natural  History,  and  about  500  pupils.  On  this  side 
is  also  a  villa  formerly  belonging  to  Madame  Elisabeth,  sister 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  a  small  theatre  adjoining  the  palace.  In 
the  Quartier  St.  Louis,  the  Route  de  Sceaux  is  crossed  by  the 
Avenue  de  la  Mairie,  where  the  station  of  the  Chartres  rail- 
road {Rive  Gauche)  is  situated.  At  the  intersection  of  the  rue 
Royale  and  rue  d'Anjou  is  a  fine  monument  to  the  Abbe  de 
rfipee,  well  known  for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Around  are  four  low  uniform  square  buildings  enclosing  as 
many  courts,  called  the  Quatre  Paves,  one  of  which  is  used  as 
a  market-place.  An  old  fountain  occupies  the  centre  of  an- 
other of  them.  The  rue  d'Anjou  will  lead  the  visitor  to  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Louis,  built  by  the  last  of  the  Mansards 
in  1743;  (1)  a  fine  edifice  with  a  front  two  stories  high,  with 
Doric  &nd  Corinthistn  coupled  columns  supporting  a  pediment. 
On  the  sides  are  two  low  square  towers,  with  buttresses  at  the 
angles,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  interior  is 
cruciform,  with  a  nave,  and  aisles  surrounding  both  nave  and 

(1)  Its  consecration  only  took  place  on  the  nth  of  Nov.,  i84a  t 
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chinr.    The  aisles  are  formed  by  arehed  piers,  between  wtiidi 
are  loiiic  pilaaiers.    The  ensemble  has  an  imposing  effect.  The 
transepU  and  lateral  chapels  eontain  some  good  puntings.  In 
the  western  transept  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  of  pow- 
erftil  effect,  by  Kestont.  Further  on,  in  the  chapels  of  the  clK^r, 
will  be  seen  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Latreille ;  St.  Loots,  by 
Lemoine;  the  Virgin  presented  in  the  Temple,  by  Vermont ; 
Christ  walking  on  the  waves,  by  Fauchet ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paule 
preaching,  by  Heim*  and  the  conversion  of  Clovis",  by  Delaval. 
Some  of  the  confessionals  are  i*emarkable  for  excellent  and 
elaborate  carving. — From  hence  the  rue  des  Grangers  leads  to 
the  Grand  Commun,  already  mentioned  (see  p.  55^),  near 
which  is  the  public  library,  established  in  the  building  formerly 
called  the  Hotel  des  Affaires  Etranadres,    It  contains  nearly 
50,000  volumes,  proceeding  from  the  libraries  of  Louis  XVf. 
and  the  Cocint  de  Provence,  afterwards  •  Louis  XVIII.     It  w 
open  to  the  public  daily  from  i  l  to  4  o'clock,  except  Sundays 
and  festivals.     It  is  also  closed  from  Aug.  30  to  Oct.  1 .    To 
the  library  is  attached  a  small  museum.   The  Hdtel  de  la 
Guerre,  contiguous  to  the  above,  is  remarkable  as  the  place 
where  the  vast  military  undertakings  which  rendered  France 
so  powerful  under  Louis  XIV.  were  discussed  and  resolved  on» 
In  the  rue  St.  Franeois  is  the  famous  tennis-court,  celebrated 
for  the  oath  taken  by  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  the 
signal  of  the  first  revolution.  South  of  the  town  and  the  palace  is 
a  vast  sheet  of  water,  called  Pi^e  des  Suisses,  from  ils  having 
been  formed  by  the  Swiss  guards  of  Louis  XIV.     It  is  2,100 
feet  in  length  by  720  in  breadth.    To  the  east  of  the  Piece  des 
Smsses,  which  the  route  de  Brest  separates  from  the  park,  is 
the  potager,  or  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  of  the  palace,  28 
acres  in  extent,  and  formed  into  divi^otts  by  terraces  and  walls. 
Contiguous  to  the  potager  is  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Eng- 
'  lish  garden  of  the  H6tel  de  Tellier,  formed  by  the  Count  de 
Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  but  now  belonging  to  a 
private  individual.    A  considerable  number  of  foreigners,  in- 
duding  many  English  families,  have  chosen  Versailles  for 
their  residence.     The  air  is  salubrious,  but  colder  than  that 
of  Paris.    The  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  in  the  smn* 
mer  nothing  can  be  more  delightfnl  than  its  immerou&  walks ; 
in  the  winter,   the  town  has  a  deserted  and  melancholy  as- 
pect. (1)    It  possesses  a  few  manufactories,  and  has*  three 
annual  fairs.    Races  take  place  here  in  June,  and  occasionally 
in  October,  on  the  Plaine  de  Satory,  south  of  the  town. 

(1)  The  best  hotels  at  Versailles  are  the  Hotel  des  Reservoirs  and 
H6tel  de  France,  Their  position  and  the  accommodation  they 
dffer  to  the  casual  or  permanent  visitor  are  exeellent. 
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VUiJSTTE  (la),  a  lavge  town,  or  ratter  suburb  of  Paris^ 
outside  the  Biuriare  de  Pantin,  contains  1 0,000  inhabitaiits,  and 
is  bisected  by  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  which  here  forms  the  Basstn 
de  la  VUlette  (see  p.  32.)  The  eastern  part  is  the  Petite  Vil' 
lette,  remarkable  for  an  inmiense  eom-magazine  called  Entree 
p6t  des  BUs,  The  building  conskts  oi  seven  stories,  and  an 
arm  of  the  canal  passes  under  it  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and 
unloading  boats.  Each  story  consists  of  a  vast  hall,  Htled 
\(rith  ev^y  species  of  grain^  flour,  &c.,  in  sacks  or  in  heaps. 
Trap-doors  comninnicate  with  the  canal  below ;  the  goods  are 
raifi^  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-ei^;ine  of  12  horse  power,  which 
communicates  motion  to  Ave  double  windlasses  in  the  uppermost 
story.  At  the  northern  extreimty  of  La  Petite  ViUette  is  the  appa- 
ratus which  now  supersedes  the  Pondrette  de  Montfauccm.  (See 
p.  273.)  A  large  stone  bridge  of  four  arches  crosses  the  canal  not 
far  from  here,  and  connects  the  Grande  with  the  Petite  Villette. 
On  crossing  this  bridge,  the  visitor  will  find,  directly  opposite  to 
the  above-mentioned  Entrepot,  the  Churck  of  St,  James  and 
St.  Christopher,  with  an  elegant  Corinthian  facade.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the  aisl^  by  six  fluted 
Done  columns  on  either  side;  the  choir  is  semicircular;  its 
cupcda  is  painted  in  fresco  with  the  seven  Cardinal  Virtues ;  on 
the  lateral  walls  are  the  martyrdoms  of  the  two  patron  sahits. 
The  five  windows  of  the  choir  are  adorned  with  figures  of  sacred 
personages  in  stained  glass.  Other  decorations  are  in  progress 
in  various  parts  oi  the  church,  which  well  deserves  a  visit. 
The  baptismal  font  and  the  pulfot  are  in  white  marble  9sid  of 
tasteful  design.  On  either  side  of  this  church  are  two  neat 
buildings  for  Eooks  Primaires.  An  abattoir  was  opened  at  La 
Yillettein  1850. 

.  VINCENNES — ^A  commune  of  soniB  extent  situate  to  the 
cAst  of  Paris,  a  mUe  and  a  half  from  the  barriere  du  Trdhe, 
celebrated  for  its  ch&teau  and  forest,  which  have  existed  from  * 
a  very  early  date.  In  1 137  Louis  le  Jeune  built  a  reaLdence 
here,  and  more  than  a  century  later  St.  Louis  frequently  visited 
it,  and  administered  justice  imder  an  oak  in  the  forest.  Phi- 
lippe deValois  having,  in  1333,  demdished  the  ancient  building, 
lud  the  foundations  of  the  present  chateau,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successors,  and  constructed  on  the  best  principles 
of  defence  known  in  the  middle  ages.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pa- 
'  rallelogram,  and,  independent  of  the  Donjon,  which  is  an  in- 
terior fort  or  prison,  was  flanked  with  nine  square  towers, 
which  all  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  until  1818, 
when,  having  become  the  chief  arsenal  of  Paris,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  demolish  them  all,  except  one,  in  order  to 
place  the  building  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  modem 
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fortification.  The  archaeologist  must  regret  the  necessity  of 
these  alterations,  which  have  entirely  changed  the  iqppearance 
of  one  of  the  finest  specimens  which  remained  of  a  place  forte 
of  the  Moyen  Age;  but  fortunately  the  Donjon  sUll  remains 
nearly  intact.  The  whole  fortress  was  enclosed  by  high  loop- 
holed  walls  of  prodigious  strength  (which  have  now  given  jAiut 
to  casemate  barracks  bomb-proof),  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
40  feet  deep  and  80  in  breadth.  The  Donjon  was  until  lately 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  chateau,  being  surrounded  ^th  a 
deep  ditch  and  loop-holed  wall ;  two  drawbridges  and  three  gates 
closing  the  entrance  to  the  court*yard.  This  celebrated  build- 
ing stands  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  forms  a  square  with 
four  towers  at  its  angles.  There  are  four  stories  above  the 
ground-floor,  each  of  a  great  height,  and  composed  of  one  spa- 
cious apartment  in  the  centre  30  feet  square,  and  four  smaller 
rooms  in  the  corner  towers.  All  have  vaulted  roofs ;  that  of 
the  larger  apartment  produces  a  striking  effect  by  the  Gothic 
arch-work  being  supported  by  a  column  in  the  centre.  The 
walls  of  this  building  are  17  feet  in  thickness  and  from  the  total 
absence  of  wood  in  its  construction  it  is  quite  incombustible. 
The  visitor  will  observe  the  immense  thickness  and  solidity  of 
the  double  doors  covered  with  iron  and  fastened  with  strong 
bolts  and  locks ;  he  will  also  be  struck  with  the  extrenie  nar- 
rowness of  the  winding  stairs,  which  scarcely  admit  one  person 
to  pass  another,  the  object  of  which  was  to  render  the  interior 
more  easy  of  defence  against  an  enemy  who  might  have  gained 
an  entrance.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  stelps  lead  to  the  top, 
which  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  forest  and  the  ad- 
jacent villages.  The  Donjon  of  Vincennes  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest for  the  English  visitor,  for  in  1420  the  gallant  Henry  V. 
of  En^and  being  proclaimed  king  of  France,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Dauphin,  lookup  his  residence  and  died  here,  after  a 
•  brief  reign  of  two  years.  The  possession  of  this  fortress  passed 
from  the  French  to  the  English  and  rece  versd  several  times. 
In  1431  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  of  Enghoad;  being  crowned 
king  of  France,  came  to  reside  in  the  Donjon,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Jacques  de  Chabannes  drove  out  the  £i]^s;lish,  who  re- 
took it  in  1434,  and  retained  it  for  some  time,  until  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  obtained  possessionr  of  it  by  the  treaehcry  of  some 
of  the  Scottish  Guards.  Up  to  the  time  of  Loius  Xi.  the  Donjon 
was  a  royal  residence,  but  under  the  reign  of  tfaas  crafty  and 
superstitious  monarch  it  became  a  state  prison,  and  has  con- 
tinued so  ever  since.  State  prisoners  whose  offences  did  not 
involve  peculiar  severity  were  confined  in  the  towers  at  each 
angle,  but  the  heart  sickens  at  the  tortures  here  inflicted  on  the 
unfortunate  beings  in  the  vaults  below.  The  room  where  tortures 
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were  applied,  called  the  Salle  de  Ui  Question,  is  on  the  ground- 
flooFj  but  in  total  darkness.  Here  is  still  seen  a  hole  cut  in  the 
stone  wall,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  form  of  a  man, 
which  was  the  bed  of  the  victim ;  strong  bolts  in  the  wall  that 
still  remain,  with  heavy  iron  chains,  secured  him  to  the  spot, 
and  kept  his  limbs  motionless  during  the  application  of  the 
''Question."  Many  pages  might  be  filled  only  with  the  names 
of  the  prisoners  sent  here  by  letrres  de  cachet  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  down  to  the  revolution  of  1789.  Amongst 
these  names  we  find  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Pretender, 
Prince  Edward,  who  in  1748  was  sent  here  previous  to  being 
expelled  from  the  kingdom,  for  plotting  against  the  English  go- 
vernment. The  lower  part  of  this  building  is  now  employed 
as  store-rooms  for  the  artillery,  but  the  upper  part  is  reserved 
for  state  prisoners.  In  1830  Prince  Polignac  and  other  minis- 
ters of  Charles  X.  were  confined  here,  and  the  conspirators 
of  May,  1848,  as  well  as  many  of  the  insurgents  of  June  of 
the  same  year,  were  also  sent  here.  Opposite  the  Donjon  is  the 
church  of  the  fortress,  called  la  Sainte  Chapelle,  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  16th  century,  and  one  of  the  latest  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture remaining  in  France.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
stained  glass  windows,  executed  by  Jean  Cousin,  in  which,  as 
well  as  on  the  ceiling,  the  device  of  Henry  II.,  the  letter  H, 
and  the  crescent  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  his  mistress,  are  interlaced. 
The  infatuated  monarch  also  had  her  portrait  painted  in  one 
of  the  windows,  perfectly  naked,  in  the  midst  of  celestial  beings, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  likeness.  It  is  on  the  window 
to  the  left,  and  the  figure  may  be  easily  distinguished  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tableau,  by  the  blue  ribbons  which  bind  up 
her  hair.  In  this  church  stands  the  monument  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Duke  d'Enghien,  who  was  shot  here  on  the  20th  March, 
1804.  After  the  mockery  of  a  trial  the  Prince  was  led  down  to 
the  ditch  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fortress,  where,  his  grave 
being  already  dug,  he  perished  by  military  execution.  (1)  Ori- 
ginally  the  towers  of  the  church  were  surmounted  with  the 
crescent  of  Diana,  one  of  which  still  remains,  instead  of  the 
cross.  On  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  court,  looking  towsM'ds 
the  south,  are  two  large  buildings,  commenced  by  order  of  Marie 
de  Medicis,  and  finished  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  were  splendidly  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  the 
royal  family.  A  drawbridge  across  the  ditch,  at  the  back  of 
the  Pavilion  du  Roi,  gave  access  to  beautiful  and  extensive  gar- 
dens ornamented  with  statues  and  fountains.    Here  Louis  XIV. 

(i)  His  body  was  disinterred  in  i8i6  and  placed  under  a  mag- 
niflcent  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  chapel.  It  was 
executed  by  Deseine. 
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took  op  his  resideiice  previous  to  the  constnictioii  of  Ver- 
safflcs,  «nd  here  in  these  gardens,  whilst  listening  in  private  to 
the  conversation  of  some  ladies  in  an  alcove,  he  discovered  the 
secret  of  the  tender  passion  of  Mile,  de  la  Valliere  for  him. 
The  Pavilion  du  Roi  is  now  converted  into  barracks.  The 
opposite  building  on  the  left  sidle  was  fitted  up  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  most  splendid  manner  as  a  residence  for  the  Duke 
of  Montpenster,  who  then  commanded  the  artillery  of  Vincennes. 
All  the  furniture  and  moveable  decorations  are  taken  away, 
but  there  still  remains  a  fine  collection  of  plaster  casts  taken 
from  the  frieze  of  the  Acropolis  when  the  Prmce  was  travelling 
throu^  Greece.  Behind  the  chapel  are  the  workshops  of  tfa^ 
arsenal,  and  to  the  left  is  the  Armoury,  containing  a  vast  store 
of  newly  constructed  rifles  and  muskets,  with  aA  immense 
number  of  pistols,  sabres,  and  various  other  arms.  The  whole 
is  arranged  with  great  symmetry,  and  exhibits  many  fanciful 
devices.  A  great  extension  has  been  given  to  the  chMeau 
by  the  junction  of  the  new  fort,  which  contains  barracks  for 
2  regiments  of  artillery  and  stabling  for  1250  horses.  On  the 
i^ht  side  is  a  fine  riding-school,  the  roof  of  which  will  strike 
the  attention  of  the  visitor,  and  at  the  opposite  side  is  a  similar 
building  for  the  exercise  of  the  troops  m  bad  weather.  In 
each  comer  of  the  fort  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  powder- 
magazine,  Weltered  by  a  high  raihpart  of  earth.  Here  also  is 
seen  an  immense  park  ot  artillery,  kept  in  constant  readiness 
for  service.  The  garrison  of  Vincennes  is  composed  of  1  r^ 
ment  (sometimes  two)  of  artillery,  1  regiment  of  infantry,  1 
battalion  of  riflemen  (Chasseurs  de  Vincennes),  and  some  com- 
panies of  sappers  and  miners.  There  is  also  the  newl;^ -created 
Ecole  dd  tir,  where  officers  from  all  the  regiments  are  sent  to 
be  ini^ruCted  in  the  use  of  the  improved  fire-arms.  The  con- 
sumption here  of  powder  and  shot  is  immense ;  every  regiment 
of  the  garrison  of  Paris  and  its  e«wons  daily  sends  its  con- 
tingent to  practise  at  the  Polygonm  f^kfm  the  month  (rf  July 
to  the  month  of  September  the  artfll^f^  practise  firing  at  the 
butt  3  times  a-week,  generally  the  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sa- 
turday. These  exercises  commence  at  6  o'clock,  and  continue 
till  9,  and  attract  many  visitors  from  Paris.  Visitors  are  per- 
mitted to  see  the  GhMeau  on  Saturdays  only,  by  writing  for  a 
ticket,  some  days  beforehand,  to  M.  k  Commandant  de  la 
Direction  de  VArtillerie  at  Vincennes. 
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PART  V. 


ASIBASSADOaS,  ETC. 


RoMAK  States,  charge  d'af- 


_  -     .         -  _  ..   „4  faires,  73,  rue  de  Grenelle  St. 

[Hourg  of  bualncM  from  aboat  Qe^„^ain. 

1^  ^^  ^''     ^n.«-»  ««.K„aa.  Russia,  charge  d'afffaJrcs,  3S, 

ALgTMA  and  PARMA,  amhasaa-  p^^bourg  SI.  Honors. 


dor,  134,  roe  de  Grenelle  St. 
Germain: 

Badem,  reiidenft  minitter,  i», 
rue  de  la  Ville  I'ETfeque. 

BATARiA,  charge  d'affairei,  la, 
rue  Richepanae.  ^^^^^  ^^ 

B^LQiVM,  envoy  extraordinary-,  courcelles 
minister  plenipotentiary,  07,  rue      8yvE,>E„,' envoy  extraordinary, 
de  la  P^piniire.  minister   plenipotentiary,    74, 

BRAiit,  charge  d'affeires,  ii»,   ^^^  ^^.^^^^^^  gt.  Honors, 
rue  de  la  P6pmlH^.  Switxerlawiv,    charg^    d'afi- 

DBmiARK,  envoy  extraordina-  * 


Sardinia,  ambassador,  iis, 
rue  St.  Dominique  St.  Germain. 

Saxony,  envoy  extraordinary > 
minister  plenipotentiary,  I8,ruc 
de  laPaix. 

Spain,  ambassador,  2»,  rue  de 


fotres,  9,  me  Chauchat. 

Tuscany,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, 3,  rue  Caumartin. 

Two    Sicilies,    ambassador, 
47,  Faubourg  St.  Honors. 

United  States,  envoy  extra- 
ordinary, minister  plenipoten-' 
Uary,   1 1 ,  Grande  rue  Verte. 
Consul,  30  fti«,  roe  deRivoll. 

Wurtemberg,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, 9,  rue  de  I'Arcade. 

Saxe  Weimar,  ebarg6  d'af- 
faires, 12,  rue  de  la  Madeleine* 

Turkey,  ambassador,  1,  rue 
des  Cbamps  6lysde§. 

KNGtim  NEWSPAPtlR. 

GALlGNANl'S  MESSENGER^ 
published  every  day  (Sundays 
excepted).  Two  editions  appear. 


ry,  minister  plenipotenUary,  tt 
rue  de  la  Pipini^re. 

Free  To^nb,  resident  minis- 
ter, 6,  rue  Trudon. 

Great  Britain,  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary, 3»,  rue  du  Fau^ 
bdurg  St.  HenorA. 

Greece,  charg6  d'affaires,  50, 
rue  de  Rivoll. 

Uanover,  resident  minister, 
16,  rue  Miromesnil. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Hekse 
ElectoAal,  26,  rue  Ville  VE- 
v6que. 

r  Holland,  envoy  extraordina- 
ry, minister  plenipotentiary,  2»,> 
rue  de  Suresne. 

Lucca,  charg6  d'affaires,  la, 
rue  de  Clichy.  .       . 

Mexico,  charg^  d'affaires,  s,  one  at  six  in  the  morning,  which 

rue  Roqu^pine.  is  delivered  soon  after  in  Paris 

Nassau,  charg^  d'affaires,  2*,  and  its  Environs;  and  the  otb«r 

rue  de  Suresne,  at  two  in  the  afternoon  (contain- 

PoRTiiGAL,  charge  d'affaire*,  ing  all  the  news  received  up  to 

21,  rue  Miromesnil.  the  moment  of  going  to  press), 

Prussia,  ambassador,  7»,  ru^  which  is  forwarded  the  tame 

de  Lille.  day  to  Paris,  Provincial,  and 
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Foreign  Subscribers.  Terms  :  A 
single  paper,  lo  sous;  a  week, 
3  fr.;  a  Fortnight,  6  fr.;  One 
Month,  10  fr.;  3  Months,  28  fr. 
— OfBce,  18,  rue  Vivienne. 

V  The  aim  of  this  Ions  established 
Journal  is  to  fnmish  to  toe  reader,  at 
a  single  view,  the  daily  contents  of  the 
London  and  Continental  press,  omit^ 
tinR  no  fact  of  interest  or  importance, 
and  recording  side  by  side  the  opinions 
of  every  party.  While  a  suitable  pro- 
minence IS  given  to  the  Parliamentary 
debates  and  all  political  subjects,  the 
miscellaneous  tonics  required  by  the 
general  reader  likewise  And  ample 
space.  The  fullest  information  upon 
current  events,  and  every  passing  fact 
of  the  day,  is  faithfully  recorded,  with 
accounts  of  Judicial  Proceedings,  the 
Naval  and  Military  Services,  Com- 
merce, the  Arts,  Drama,  Sporting  In- 
telligence, etc. 

PRINC.  FRENCH  JOURNALS. 

Le  Moniteur  Uhiversel  (the 
oflleial  Government  Morning 
Journal),  28  fr.  a-quarter ;  office, 
6,  rue  des  Poitevins. 

Journal  des  Debats  (Mode- 
rate), 17  fr.  a-quarter.  Office, 
17,  rue  des  PrMres  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois. 

LaPresse  (Republican),  12  fr. 
a-quarter.  Office,  1 31,  rue  Mont- 
martre. 

Le  National  (Republican), 
12  fr.  a-quarter.  Office,  3,  rue 
Lepelletier. 

Le  CoNSTiTUTiONNEL  (Mode- 
rate), 12  fr.  a-quarter.  Office, 
10,  ruedu24  F^vrier. 

Le  Gourrier  FAANgAis  (Mode- 
rate, 9  fr.  a-quarter.  Office, 
20,  rue  Bergfere. 

Le  SiiiGLE  (Republican),  12  fr. 
a-quarter.  Office,  I6,  rue  du 
Croissant. 

L'Union  (Legitimist),  1 3  ftp.  a- 
quarter.  Office,  3,  rue  Neuve 
des  Rons  Enfants. 

AssEMBL^E  Nationale  (Mode- 
rate), 13  fr.  a-quarter.  Office, 
20,  rue  Bergdre. 

L'Univers  (Clerical),  13  fr.  a- 
quarter ;  29,  rue  du  Vieux  Co- 
lombier. 


L'Opinion  Publique  (Legiti- 
mist), 1  i  fr.  a-quarter.  Office, 
io,  rue  Taitbout. 

Le  Credit  (Republican),  12  fr. 
a-quarter ;  1 54,  rue  Montmartre. 

L'Ordre  (Moderate),  12  fr.  a- 
quarter;  9,  rue  Grange  Bateli^re. 

Le  Pays  (Bonapartist),  9  fr.  a- 
quarier;  ii,  Faub.  Montmartre. 

La  Republique  (Socialist), 
9  fr.  a-quarter.  OfBce,  5,  rue 
Coq  H^ron. 

Le  Pouvoir  (Ministerial),  12  fr. 
a-quarter;  9,  rue  Gcoffroy  Maiie. 

Le  Corsatre  (Satirist),  15  fk*. 
a-quarter;  61,  Passage  JonfDroy. 

Le  Charivari  (Satirist),  16  tt, 
a-quarter;  I6,  ruedu  Croissant. 

Le  Moniteur  do  Soir  (Mode- 
rate), li  fr.  a-quarter;  20, Vue 
Grange  Bateli^re. 

La  Patrie  (Evening  Moderate 
Journal),  18  fr.  a-quarter;  12, 
rue  du  Croissant. 

La  Gazette  de  France  (Even- 
ing Legitimist  Journal),  14  fr.  a- 
quarter;  12,  rue  du  Doyenn^. 

Gazette  des  Tribunaux  (re- 
ports only  Law  Intelligence), 
1 5  fr.  a-quarter ;  2  r.  du  Harlay. 

Le  Droit  (reports  only  Law 
Intelligence),  12  fr.  a-quarter; 
40,  quai  des  Orf^vres. 

PARIS  BANKERS. 

Ardoin  and  Co.,  44,  rue  de  la 
Chauss^e  d'Antin. 

Baudon  and  Co.,  16,  Place 
Venddme. 

Berthoud,  15,  rue  Richer. 

Blanc  (J.  A.),  Matthiec,  and 
Co.,  23,  rue  St.  Georges. 

Callaghan  (Luc  and  Son),  40, 
rue  Neuve  des  Mathurins. 

Carette  (F.),  and  Mingcet, 
26,  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

CoppiNGER,  20,  rue  Louis  le 
Grand. 

Daly  (Malachy),  8,  Place  Ven- 
d6me. 

Davillier  (Samson)  and  Co., 
15,  rue  Chauchat. 
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D'EiCHTHAL  (Ad.),  30,  rue 
Basse  du  Rempart. 

Delamarre-Leroy,  de  Gha- 
BROL,  and  Co.,  27,  rue  des  Jeft- 
neurs. 

Delisle  (widow  Th.)  and  Co., 
26,  rue  de  la  Ghauss^e  d'Antin. 

DuRAND  (F.),  43,  rue  Basse  du 
Rempart. 

FERRtlRE  LAFFITTE,  1,  FUC  Laf- 

fitte. 

FouLD  (B.  L.)  and  Fould  Op- 
PENHEiM,  22,  Fue  Berg^re. 

Gil  and  Co.,  23,  r.  St.  Georges. 

Greeue  and  Co.,  26,  Place  St. 
Georges. 

HOTTiNGUER,  17,  Fuc  Berg^re. 

LAFFITTE  and  Blouht,  48  bis, 
rue  Basse  du  Rempart. 

Le  Gointe,  Des  Arts,  and  Co., 
26,  rue  de  Provence. 

Lefebvre  (Jacques),  and  Co., 
60,  rue  du  Faub.  Poissonnidre. 

Lehideux  atn6,  45,  r.  Chariot. 

Leroux,  45,  r.  de  I'Echiquier. 

Mallet  fFrdres)  and  Co.,  i3, 
rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

Marcuard  (Adolphe)  and  Co., 
18,  rueBergdre. 

Martin  d'Amdr^,  S8,  rue  de 
Provence. 

Odier  and  Co.,  6,  r.  Houssaye. 

Oppermann,  2,  r.  St.  Georges. 

P^RiER  and  Co.,  23,  r.  LafAtte. 

Pillet-Will  and  Co.,  70,  rue 
de  la  Gtiauss^e  d'Antin. 

Rothschild,  21,  rue  LafRtte. 

Rougemomt  de  Lowemberg, 
18,  rue  Taitbout. 

Valois,  31,  rue  Joubert. 

EXCHANGE   OFFICES. 

Mme.  ^meriqve,  32,  Galerie 
Montpensier,  Palais  National, 

Informs  the  public  that  she  gives  the 
very  highest  exchange  for  bank  bills 
and  sovereigns. 

Delapierre  (J.)  and  Co.,  to, 
rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honors, 
money-changers  to  the  British 
Embassy;  grant  drafts  for  any 
amount  on  their  correspondent 
in  London. 


LIFE   HVSUIIANGE    OFFICE. 

West  of  England  Life  As- 
SDRANCE.  Chief  offices :— in  Lon- 
don, 20,  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars;  Paris,  80,  rue  Ponthieu. 

It  enables  one  to  raise  money,  secure 
a  debt,  or  propertv,  create  an  annual 
income,  marriage-portion,  settlement, 
legacy,  annuity,  jointure,  or  endow- 
ment. Profits  divided  among  the  as- 
sured every  fifth  year.  This  office  Is 
full  10  per  cent  lower  than  others. 
Prospectuses,  giving  every  informa 
tion,  sent  free  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
by  G.  G.  Bennis,  the  agent  in  Paris. 

ATTORNEYS,  SOLICITORS. 

Blanchet,  Pleader  (speaks 
English),  8,  rue  Castiglione. 

Castaignet,  Attorney,  21,  rue 
de  Hanovre. 

Okev,  Barrister  and  Chamber 
Counsel  to  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Embassy,  49,  Champs 
Elys^es. 

Rogers,  Attorney,  19,  rue 
Duphot,  successor  to  Mr.  Sloper. 

TRANSLATORS. 

Gautier,  58,  rue  d'Anjou  St. 
Honors.    French  and  English. 

MONTUcci,  9,  rue  d' Alger,  Ger- 
man and  Italian. 

ENGLISH  CLERGYMEN. 

Rev.  M.  Ghamier,  i44,  Champs 
l^lys^es. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  129,  Champs 


Rev.  R.  LOVETT,  Chapelle  Mar- 
boeuf. 

AGENTS. 

Arthur,  house  and  commer- 
cial agent,  7,  rue  Monthabor. 

Bennis,  80,  rue  de  Ponthieu. 
Advice  given  on  any  enterprise. 

Hartwick,  18,  rue  Vivienne. 

Parker  and  Co.,  368,  rue  St. 
Honors. 

FURNISHED  HOTELS. 

To  most  of  tohich  are  attached 

Bestaurants, — Wines,  etc. 
Carriages,  Horses,  etc,  may  be  had. 
BEDFORP,Law8on's,  34>rue  de 
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la  MaAileiM^  utA,  ii,  rue  de  NoaMANoa,  ii4o,  ras  St   ^a- 

I'Arcade.     (A.   very    excellent  nor6. 

Hotel .)  TUs  house.  wiUeb  i»  ouwa  f    . 

B«iCHTt)»,  »•  «..  rue  de  Rl-  J*„*L'Sl>^?g{?'b;"tSe*cSS^'5P  IS 

voli.    Large  and  small  apart-  accommodations   and    its  muilf  ■!■ 

mcnts  with  or  without  kitchens  pri«es.  Board  at  k  Cr.  »-wc^ 

—Coffee -room.  P^ais,  1 1 1 ,  rue  Riehelieii. 

BaiiTOL,&,  Place  Venddme.  PawcES.  loe,  rue  Riefoeilew. 

Calais.  3  and  S,r.  Capwcines.  Sitoated  in  the  centre   of  «B  Uv 

•T^ZHilr  w^nA  r«Mtoiii  ttttaclMd  wonders  of  Paris,  it  mauOaias  wai<^- 

.  %'*f*»  .  ^'•^  Ctfuein  attacMit  jy  ^^^  ,^1^^  ttt!e  If  has  assmned.  aaSer 

la  the  hotel,  lli^  superintendence  of  the  propiflav. 

CAaTEaBVaT,  24,  r.  de  la PalX.  M.  Pri?at,  hy  the  excellence  ©I  ttscjp- 

fcTaAa<;Eas  &  WAWEa  Scott,  ySlr^SSSP.U-VJS^Sf/^SS^ 


1 1  ^ue  Joquelet^near  the  Bourse. 

FOLRESToaE,  9,rneCa8tellane, 
ne^  the  Boulevards,  the  Made- 
leine, and  the  Tuileries. 

ThU  ho«M  is  oamfortablT  fmraiahed, 
every  attention  is  paid  to  the  service. 


enlaiiled  by  the  annexatioa  mi  vreral 
hmises,  one  part  of  which  ia  speoaltF 
destined  tor  the  reception  or  famUtcK. 
and  another  for  single  geatlaaiiM.  aa 
3fr.,4b'.,  aodsfr.  Sfimj.  mmAMtefiaK 
every  desirabie  comfort  and  aceoai- 
modatioa.  Newspapers  In  alUhc  Ea- 
ind'thrwi^  lire  mo<terate;' This  {JKn^JS**'*"*  ••*  ■"■"'■* 
Hotel  is  flartieiilarly  reeommended.   taWe  d'hote.  *.      ^- 

and  is  aaveh  freqaented  by  Eagii^       Khin,  4,  Place  Venddme. 
visitors.   English  spolten.  TEEaisSE,  50,  Fue   dc  Rivali. 

HOLLASDE,  16,  rue  delaPalx.      VicToaiA,  3,   rue    CbauTeaa 
Lille  et  i>'ALaiOii,  223,  rue  Lagarde.    (A  very  comfortaUe 
St.  Houor^,  formerly,  40,  rue  private  Hotel.) 
St.  Thomas  du  Louvre.  Wagram,  28,  rue  de  BivoM. 

This  itotel  is  deHfhtfolir  situated,      Windsor,  38,  rue  4e  Riveli. 
having  an  entrance  from  the  garden 

SU*i^   ~"'2if»S,tiia^  ftEOTAraAKTSAJTOCAFlS. 

wUh  large  or  small  apartmentSjjiiso  markad  bv  a  •  fcrm^fc-;»i 

sh,glenMm«.^onT«gm^  J^^^^SIr^^^t^f^^^Bti^ 

)ie^BMa    BBgiuBai-   ^^jhers  hot  or  cold  breakfasts,  or  eve«- 
iaf  refreshments  only, 
''fory^  Palais  NatHmoI. 
*  Ffiret  Provsn^iup,  Palais  Na- 
tional. 
, ...  o»    .«^    ^* Restamremt  Kchard^  197,  Pa- 

name  of  HdTEL  DE  L0T50BES.  Situated  J  I  fd-tionAl  Galerie  Valoi«. 
in  tlie  meal  fashionable  qoaKer  of  Pa-  »"  wawonw,  wiiene  v  aion. 
ris,  opposite  the  Garden  of  the  Tuile-  Binners  atlhisold-establlsbed  be 
ries,  tnis  hotel  contains  appartments  at  2  fr.— Consist  of  aaiip.  three  Ashes, 
splendidly  deeorated,  »  having  a  com-  dessert,  and  half  a  bottle  of  Hicoa  or 
fort  and  elegance  that  are  seldom  met  cii^blis  wine.— Breakfasts  at  I  n*.  SS  t. 
with.   Stablea  and  eMeh-hansM,  and      - 


An  excellent  tabic ^  ~  ^.. 

tendance.    Coach-house  and  stabling. 

LOKDREs,  5,  rue  Castigllone. 

This  line  fnmished  house,  so  well 
known  to  noble  foreign  families,  hav 
ing  pMsad  into  the  hands  of  new  pro 
proprietors,  will  henceforth  take  the 


.  Restamraat  wider  the  direction  of 
oneofthe  llrst  "  Cuislniers"  of  the 
Capita),  fa  f*ct  every  advantage  is 
0fimd  in  ttis  hotel  to  strangers  visit- 
ing Paris. 
Meurice,  42,  rue  de  RivoU* 


—Fine old  wines. 

OafS  de  Foy^  Palais  National. 

€sf«  de  la  Ratonde,¥^\ .  NatiaBal. 

Cafe  Xemblm,  Palw  Naiiooal. 

CojV  d'OfUant,  Pah  NatiOBal. 

EskHninet  Holkm4ai$,  so,  Pa- 
M.  B.  Caillez  begs  to  assure  the  no^  ,  .    ^-ii^nal 
bilityandgentrythat  no  exertion  Shan  **^i*?V^",**'  „.  „         , 

be  wantiac  to  merit  a  contimtancc  of       *  Cafe  J>e/orme,  rue  St.  Honore, 
their  pAtronage.   The  great  object  he  passaae  Delorme. 

fortable  as  the  residence  of  private  in-   ~'    ~ 
<Uf1dnal8.   Apartments  by  tae  night, 
week,  or  month. 


St.  Honor^. 
Cafe  PeHiam,  8,  rue  de  RivoU* 
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CROssdMiAU)  i^f  rue  St.  Mare. 
Broom,  lo,  me  d'Agruesseaa. 
BYR019,  2,  rue  Favart. 
Hahcock,  6,  rue  Favart. 
LtcAs,  14,  r.  de  la  Madeleine. 
Saunders,  4,  r.  Ville  FEvSque. 
SuMPTER,    so,  Faubourg  St. 


Cafe  de  lumdren^  rue  Dupbot. 

*  PoUsonnerie  Anglaise^  rue  de 
Rivoli,  Place  des  Pyramided. 

Cafe  Leblondy  Pass,  de  TOpera. 
^  Cafe  de  la  Madeleine ,  Place  de 
[a  Madeleine.  x 

Cafe  de  Fot,  eomer  of  boule-  ) 
_  vardsandr.  Ghauss^e  d'Antin.yHonor^. 

Cafe  du  Helder,  20  bw,  boule-   «..„«.^, 

v^rd  des  Haliens.  MYSICIANS  &  SVEGEONS. 

*(7a/l^Firflfmie,47,r.delaPaix.       €loocet  (Jules),  surgeon,  2, 

*  Cttfe  AnglaiSy  boulevard  des   me  Grange  Bateli^re. 
italiens.  Davisoh,  38,  rue  Ifonthabor. 

*  Cafe  de  Paris,  boulevard  des       Dubois  (Paul),  physician  and 
Italiens.  accoucheur,   i2,  rue  Monsieur 

*  CafeLeclercq,  9,  r.  Gastiglione.   le  Prince. 

*  Jfowofi  Dor4e,  I,  rue  LaflQtte.       Gunking,  surgeon,  14,  rue  St. 
*Cafe  Cardinal,  rue  Richelieu,   Florenfin. 

corner  of  the  boulevards.  Higgins,  physician  and  aecou- 

Cafe   Tortoni,   12,    boulevard   cheur,  30,  rue  de  Rivoli. 
des  Italiens.  Mac  Garth y,  14,  rue  de  Cas- 

Tofitf  DMrofui,  1 ,  boulevard  des  tellane. 
Capucines.  Otxim,  «,  me  St.  Florentin. 

*Cafe  Vachette,  32,  boulevard       Shrimpton,  17,  rue  d'Anjou. 
Poissonnidre. 

Cafe  Montmartre,  1 ,  iMUlevard 
Montmartre. 

Cafe  Frangais,  2,  rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Poissonni^re. 

Cafe  Ccuimir,    14,   boulevard 
Bonne  Nouvelle. 

Cafe  Bonne  Nouvelle,  3tt,  bou- 
levard Bonne  Nouvelle. 

Cafe  Veron,  boul.  Montmartre. 

Cafedu  Vaudeville,  2»>  Place  de 
la  Bourse. 


SURGEOn  DENTISTS. 

Desirabode,  154,  Palais  Na* 
tional,  or  19,  rue  du  24  F^vrier. 

His  artificial  teeth  are  remarkaJble 
for  their  solidity  and  their  brilliancy. 

William  Rogers,  270,  rue  St. 
Honors,  Surgeon  Dentist,  of 
London. 

The  Akt  of  the  Dentist,  hating  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  perfection, 
remained  a  lens  time  slatiooarT,  the 
professors  of  it  having  believed  that  it 


Cafe  de  la  Bourse,  Place  de  la   could  not  be  carried  any  higher.   This 
...Jgp  error,  however,  has  been  destroyed  by 


Bourse. 


AVilliam  Rogers,  ^ho  has  every  year 


Cafedu  Commerce,  corner  of  made  known  to  ussome  new  discovery 

riip  Vivipnnp  contributing  to  its  improTement.  The 

%  /  P     .       «    r.     •  ^,/^  first   has  been    his  Csanore   Teeth, 

Cafe  Favter,  3,  Quai  d'Orsay.  which  are  inserted  md  fixed  withoni 

Cafe  Voltaire,  Place  de  I'Od^on.  hooks  and  tigatiiree.  and  wHheut  the 

Com6die.  •    •  • '-^^ 

*Caf4   Dagi\eaux,   8,   rue   de 
TAnclenne  Gom^die. 

ENGLISH  EESTAUEANTS. 

Austin ,  2  4 ,  rue  d' Amsterdam .  gWrng  to'hiVteetrihe'utmo^^^^ 

British  Tavern    ia4    me  Ri-  reiiey,combined  with  a  solidity  which 

ni^niti;,   L«t  «K-  K«;;ill!»^  ^^J"  »»«>d  any  proof;  and.  luider  the 

ehelieu,  near  the  boulevard.  j^nie  oi DEjmOMNoiB.  iRwraccTiaw. 

Remarkable  for  elegance  of  its  sa-  has  exhibited  the  Master-Meet  of  the 

I00D8,  U-anquilUty,  and  garden.  dental  art.   These  same  Teeth,  now 


ticularly  recommended  f)»r  their  light- 
ness to  elderly  or  feeble  persons,  whose 
mouths  are  irritahte  and  cannot  bear 
any  strong  pressure  or  tension,  either 
from  springs,  or  plates,  or  hMks.  After 
numerous  essays,  more  or  less  fortit- 
nate,  William  Rogers  has  succeeded  in 
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Seymocr,  8,  rue  Castiglione. 
Patented  for  bis  mineral  succeda- 
netim  for  decayed  teeth. 

George,  36,  rue  de  Rivoli. 
Receives  from  io  to  4. 

CHEMISTS,  APOTHECARIES. 

Hogg  &  Co.,  chemists  to  the 
British  and  American  Embassies, 
No.  2,  rue  Castiglione  (under 
the  arcades).— 5ranc/i  establish- 
'rr^ent,  9,  Albion-place,  Hyde- 
park-square,  London.— iV.i?.  Ad- 
dresses of  the  English  and 
French  physicians. 

Peter  Pariss,  26,  Place  Ven- 
dome. 

Roberts  &  Co.,  Chemists  to 
the  British  Embassy,  23,  Place 
Vendome. 

GiLLES,  56,  rue  de  Sevres. 
Improved  preparation  of  the  lodure 
2I1  !i^Kil•^®  '^^  remedy  against  gene- 
ral debility,  chlorosis,  etc. 

Lechelle,  35,  rue  Lamartine. 

Nevrosine  for  nervous  diseases,  etc 

Hemostatique  for  purifying  the  blood. 

BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

BOYS. 
De  Galoiine,  professor  at  the 
Lyc^e  Napoleon,  2,  rue  Neuve 
Ste.  Genevieve. 

Takes  only  8  pnpils,  who  receive 
every  possible  care  and  attention,  and 
who  take  their  meals  with  the  famUy 
of  the  Professor.  Terms,  2,400  fr.  a- 
year. 


Demmler's,  French  and  Ge^ 

,  man,  36,  rue  de  Courcelles. 
I      Hale  (Rev.  Dr.),  129,  Champi 
.  Elys^es. 

GIRLS. 

Bachellery  (Mme.),  50  and  52 
bis,  rue  du  Rocher. 

DuTOis(Mmes),  1 5,  r.  Marbceaf. 

Le  Mai  re  (successor  to  Mm*. 
Daubrde,  9,  rue  du  Harlay.  au 
Marais.  • 

Shanahan  (Mrs.),  21,  Avenue 
Chateaubriand. 

PROFESSORS  OF  MUSIC. 

Barraud  (Mile.),  26,  rue  Mod- 
thabor. — Piano. 

Belin  (Miss),  8,  rue  Chaban- 
nais. — Piano. 

PAINTERS  AND  DRAWING- 
MASTERS. 

CONSTANs  (L^on),  22,  ruc  des 
BoulangersSt.Victor.—FJowcrs. 

Dagnan,  35,  rue  St.  Georges. 
—Landscape  in  oil  and  pencil. 
A  class  for  ladies. 

Fauquet  (Mme.),  53,  rue  de 
TEchiquler.— Portraits,  figures, 
&c.,  in  pastel. 

Gariot,   9,   rue   Vanneau.— 
Historical,  Landscape,  and  Por- 
trait. 
Lessons  also  in  drawing. 

JozAN,  29  bis,  rue  Louis  le 
Grand. 

Meuret,  87,  rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Champs.— Miniature. 

NiMMo,  46,  rue  St.  Anne.- 
Miniature. 
Charge  moderate. 

DANCING-MASTERS. 

Lenfant,  18,  rue  Michodi^re. 

PROFESSORS. 

ENGLISH  and  CLASSICS.- 
Holder,  3,  PI.  de  la  Madeleine. 

FRENCH.— DooyiLLE,  18,  Atc- 
nue  St.  Cloud,  barri^re  de  I'E- 
toile. 
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Ds  14  Momni^E,  8,  rue  Cafi-  » 
tigUone.  .    g 

Gaghet  (B£ffle.)i  112,  rue  Lepel 
letier. 

GERARD,  51,  rue  de  Luxem  _ 
l>ourg.  If.  G.  speaks  Englisli,  pi 
and  is  first  rate  for  beginners.     J^ 

Laurekce,  342,  r.  St.  Honore. 

Gactier,  58,  rue  d'Anjou  St. 
Honors. 

LEONARD,  5 1 ,  rue  de  la  Ghaus- 
©4e  d'Antin. 

ITALIAN,— Mawin,  7«,  rue 
Blanelne. 

MATH£MATIGS,G£RM  AN,  and 
ITALIAN.— MONTUCCi  (Dr.),  late 
professor  at  the  National  School 
of  Administration  (^now  sup- 
pressed^, 9,  rue  d' Alger. 

SPANISH.— Alvarez,  m  tis, 
rue  du  Temple. 

BATHS. 

Always  Ready,  Medicinal, 
vrarm  and  cold,  at  tbe  Bath  Esta- 
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^ishmenjt,   i3,  boulevard  des  Versailles. 


CLOCK  &  WATCH-MAKERS. 

Benoit  andGow,wateh-maker8 
to  the  Royal  Family,  it,  boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  first  floor,  op- 
posite Tortoni's. 

Royal  Watch-Manufactory  at 


Capucines,  at  the  corner  of  the 
rue  de  la  Paii.— A  doctor  and 
eoni-«tttter  in  attendailee. 

N^OTHERMES,  48,  me  de  la 
Victoire. 

De  TivoLi,  102,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

SWIMMINt^-SCHOOLS. 


Great  assortment  of  gold  and  silver 
watches,  warranted  3  years.— Agents 
in  London,  New  York,  Philadelptiia. 
and  St.  Petersburg. 

WURTEL,  Nos.  38  to  42,  Gale- 
rie  Vivien ne. 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches  and  Mu- 
sical Boxes  from  his  own  manufactory 
at  Geneva ;  Fancy  and  Bronze  Clodis, 


*««^  «  XT .  -  «    .                XT            Picture  Clocks  with  chimes  and  music. 
ECOLE   NATIONALE    DE    NATA-    fime     ' =^" .=  ..,.,• 


Tiow,  at  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde. 

Egole  de  Natatiot<,  Hekri  IV., 
at  the  Pont  Neuf. 

]£gole  de  Natation  de  l'Ho- 
tel  Lambert,  quai  B^thune— 
(for  Ladies). 

OPTICIAN. 

Chevallier,  mathematical- 
instrament-malter  and  optician 
to  the  late*King,  i5,  Place  du 


!- pieces  with  lai^c  dials  for  halls 
and  ofiices,  travelling  clocks  and  ala- 
rums, of  all  sorts.— English  spoken. 

JEWELLER,  GOLDSMITH. 

FossiN,  62,  rue  Richelieu, 
Paris — Depot  in  London,  at  Mo- 
rel's and  Co.,  7,  New  Burling- 
ton-street, Hanover  Square ; 
having  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  house  of  Morel  and 
Go.  of  Pari«. 

This  old  established  and  highly  t0^ 


Pont  Neuf,  facing  the  statue  of  !P«^W«  fi>^  ^L^" '«»« ^'o^T 
—  '  ^  for  the  taste  and  elegance  of  its  work- 

manship, as  well  as  for  its  rich  assort 
Formerly  Tour  de^'Horloge,  Ptlsis  4e   ment  of  diamonds  and  jewels  of  every 


Henry  IV. 


Justice. 

M.  Chevallier,  member  of  several  li- 
terary and  scleritiflc  societies  in  France 
dfo 


kind.— Diamonds  and.precious  ston<^ 
purchased. 
DiDiOT  and  Bablim,  166,  Ga- 


and  foreign  ccilntries,  and  author  of  ippSp  Vnlm«    Palais  Nnlinnal     d. 

the  CoNSERVATeBHDEuVuE.tnd  other  J®"*^  ,  i?]?'  ^^^^^^  iNaiionai,  a 

works,  makes  with  tne  utmost  preci-  *«  ifoule  a  ur, 

-^''-  A  comtaiit  display  of  tM  rieheat 
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DIRECTORY. 


jewellery  in  the  newest  and  best  taste,  ute  7  rud  de  la  Pait    h.  In.  <5*i 

-A  great  choice  of  diamonds  and  all  **.       '^  ,  ^  **  *^"^»  "  '^  ^*" 

other  stones  for  mounting  according  o**"**  rone, 

to  order,  for  which  they  have  first-rate  The  onlv  House  for  the  exchisi  ve  sale 

woi  kinen  in  their  employ -Stones  cut  of  Cambric  Handkerchiefs,  plain  or 

—Precious  stones  bougTit  or  exchanged  embroidered,  with  Cyphers.  Crowns 

—English  spoken.  Armorial  Bearings,  etc.,  in  the  first 

WINE-MERCHANTS.  s'yle.-N.B.  The  prices  are  fixed. 

N.  JOHNSTOK   and   Sons,   of  LACE. 

Bordeaux.    House  at  Paris,  rue      Fabrique       FRAwgAisE      et 
Louis  le  Grand,  19.  Belge,  57,  rue  Vivienne,  or  11, 

Clarets.  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Port  boulevard  Montmarire. 

French  and  Belgian  Manufacture. 
Shawls.  Scarfs,  Gowns.  Mantelets,  etc 
etc.  Lace  in  Silver  and  Gold.  Manu- 
factory of  APPLICATIO.f S  DE  BrOXELLES. 


wines. 

Pages,  62,  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
nor6,  opposite  the  British  Em- 
bassy. 
All  sorts  of  French  and  foreign  Wines 


and  beers.    Wpdt  of  the  celebrated 
f  the  "  Marquis.dc  Mas- 


champagnes  of 


ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS. 

DuBOULOY,  junior,  successor 


siacandco..''  of  Pierry.  near  Epernar,  Of  bis  father,  6,  rue  M^nars. 


from  24  lo  72  francs  per  dozen,  deli- 
vered free  in  Paris. 

PURVEYORS. 

CORCELLET,  au  Gourmand,  i03 
and  104,  Palais  National. 

Provisions  of  all  kinds.— Wines  from 
roe  most  ordinary  to  the  rarest  and 
richest.  Liqueurs  and  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Colonies.  Also  supplies 
from  England  and  other  countries.— 
Orders  for  Franco  and  abroad  exe- 
cuted.—An  immense  sale  of  Coffee,  so 
mixed  as  to  ensure  strength  with  fla-    „„.^„  „„„^  ,„  »t...v*x  m    lamminr- 

?ha"nroT?L*?iIJl^*'**^i*K^^K^^r?*''*®  Ledoyen  has'for  many  years  been  the 
than  half  a  century  in  the  highest  re-  successor,  is  still  the  general  resort  for 
P"Jf  •  gloves  of  every  description,  from  Uicir 
CUVILLIER,  16,  rue  de  laPaix.  acknowledged  beauty  and  other  supc- 
General  Provision  WarphmL<ii>  ^j^^  qualities,  which  have  been  ren- 
i4-.        provision  \varenouse,  jigged  still  more  pre-eminent  by  a  new 
vv  ines.  Guiness's  Stout.  Ales,  Teas,  and  great  improvement  in  the  cutting 
Groceries,  Pickles  Sauces,  and  Snn-  out  and  stitching  of  its  gloves,  render- 
dries  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Or-  ing  them  more  strong  and  durable, 
-lAi-e  tah..,.  .«  *«,„« .  «^ — ♦„.:..„  3„jj  ^^|.  ^jjjgjj  invention  a  patent  has 


Feathers  and  superfine  artificial 
flowers  for  Ladies'  bonnets,  caps,  etc., 
and- all  kinds  of  head-dresses. 

PERFUMER. 

GuERLAiN,  1 1,  rue  de  la  Paix. 
GLOVES. 

Privat,  41,  rue  Neuve  St. 
Augustln. 

Formerly  rue  de  la  Paix. 

This  old-established  and  highly-re- 
puted house,  to  which  M.  TambOur- 


dei-s  taken  in  town  j  exportation 


Henne,  64,  Faubourg  St.  Ho-   **®^°,  *^V^'"^f-4l^,  a  large  assort- 


iM)r^. 


ment  of  handkerchiefs,  fancy  aprons, 
fans,  fichus,  cravats,  and  other  similar 


The  best  milk,  cream,  butter,  mfd    articles  of  taste  and  fashion,  for  gen- 
eggs,  genuine  produce  of  his  own  farm,    tlemen  as  well  as  for  ladies. 


seat  out  to  families.— .Also  a  large  store 
of  teas,  wines,  brandy,  York  haras, 
English  cheeses,  mustard,  sauces^  aM 
pickles. 

TEA-WAREHOUSE. 

Garon,  8,  rue  de  la  Bourse. 
ENGLISH  PASTRY-COOKffw 

CoLOMBiN,  4,  rue  de  Luxem- 
bourg. 
Guerre,  36,  rue  de  RivolX.. 

CAMBRICS,  &c. 
L.  Ghaprun  and  Dubois,   11, 


CHEMISES. 

Longbeville,  10,  rue  Riche- 
lieu, near  the  Palais  National. 
Mind,  Mo.  10.  on  account  of  a  neigli- 
bouring  shop  being  similarly  fitted  up. 

TAILORS. 

Petersen,  6,  rue  de  la  Paix. 
Patentee,  from  London,  noted  for 
elegance  of  cut,  workmanship,  and 
moderate  prices.  ^ 

VITAISTCOATS. 

Blanc,  159,  Palais  National, 
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Waistcoat-maker  to  their  Royal   ^^fes^Uf/pS^f^'lfS;??!^'^^ 
Highnesses  the  Princes  and  the    Marion  is  iDdefati^ably  making  in  Uie 


Dukes  of  Wurtemberg,  at  the 
sign  of  Jean  de  Bourgogne, 

HATTERS. 

Seryas,  69,  rue  Richelieu. 

This  house,  for 30 years  distinguished 
for  the  superior  fashion  and  linish  of 
its  hats,  has  invented  an  Elastic  Hat, 


improvement  of  his  stationery.  In  his 
Magazines  will  be  found  every  species 
of  letter-paper  in  use,  either  in  the 
mercantile  or  fashionable  world. 

BRONZES,  &c. 

DENifeRE,   15,  rue    Vivienne, 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 


Which  adapts  itself  admirably  to  the   President  of  the  Tribunal  des 
head,  without  rendering  it  uncomfort-    ppud'hommes. 


able,  and  is  in  the  best  style. 

GhAPELLERIE  VlVIEKNE,  3,  TUe 

Vivienne  (opposite  No.  8). 
This  house  merits  support  in  evenr 


This  flrst-rate  house,  which  fur- 
nishes the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
and  several  foreign  courts,  has  been 
honoured  with  several  first  prizes 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  progress  of 


respect.  TTie  superior  quaUty  of  its  ^^^  yge,„i  a^tg  iq  France,  and  may 
silk  hats,  the  promptne^  and  good  ^thout  presumption  be  said  to  enjoy 
taste  which  preside  over  their  raanu-   J  European  rejputation. 


facture,  render  them  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  foreigners  visiting  the 
Capital. 

LADIES'  SHOES. 

Hoffmann,  1 1,  rue  de  la  Con- 
vention, near  rue  Rivoli. 


In  its  extensive  show-rooms^  in  the 
rue  Vivienne,  there  is  at  this  time  an 
unrivalled  display  of  work*  in  bronze 
gilt,  in  the  various  styles  of  ancient 
Greece.'of  the  Renaissance,  or  revival 
of  the  fine  arts,  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
LouisXV.  .     ^.  ^ 

Deni6re  undertakes,  in  his  branch, 

^  M.  H.lfm.nn  kn.^  ,.r  man,  yjar,  JJ}',|S?!, JUTK,.'".V{!fr  'S^'X^ 

for  his  vast  stock  of  ready-made  Boots  mpntinir  of  the  table 

and  Sho^  made  with  the  b^t  mate-  ""^Si  K»f«^l«ry%hich  is  adequate 

rials,  and  sold  for  a  third  less  than  in  ^^  all  that  can  behcraanded  of  it,  is 

any  shop  in  Pans.  situated  9,  rue  d'0rl6ans,  au  Marais. 

CARPETS  AND   tAPESTRY,    pANCY   ARTICLES,   CURIO- 

OR  STUFFS  FOR  HANGINGS  SITIES,  &C. 

AND  FURNITURE.  GiROUX  (Alphonse)  and  Co., 

RpAnii  I  AWT    RoiissELL    and  '>  ^"^  ^^  ^oq  St.  Honor^. 

HEQCILI^RT,    ftODSSELL,    dnu  >                   permanent  exhibition. 

Chocqueel.       Manufactory     at  Ancient  and  modem  Bronzes.  Toilet 

Turcoing ;  shop  in  Paris,  20,  rue  and  Travelling-cases.  Children's  Play- 

ViviPnnP  things.      Games,     etc.      Mechanical 

vivienne.  Works.  Marriage  and  other  Presents. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  cabinet  Work.  Objects  in  Crystal  and 

houses  in  Paris,  and  is  distinguished  porcelain.  Paintings,  Drawings,  and 

lor  the  richness  of  its  productions,  ^y^^  tt^jng  connected  with  the  Fine 

their  great  variety,  and  the  moderaUon  j^^g     -writing  and  Drawing  Paper. 

-'  "•-  -^ '  —  MedaUions  and  Gilt  Frames  for  Minia- 
tures, Paintings,  etc. 


of  their  pric-es. 

STATIONERY. 

Marion,  i4,  Cit^  Berg^re,  rue 
•du  Faubourg  Montmartre,  Paris. 
i52,  Regent-street,  London. 

The  moderate  prices  of  the  fancy  ar- 


PORCELAIN-IYAREHOUSE. 

Lahoche,  162,  Palais  National. 
Distinguished  for  his  table  services 
with  crests. 
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ENCYCLOPfiDIE  DU  DENTISTE, 

BY  Mr.  WILLIAM  ROGERS.— 1  vol.  «vo,  price  7  fr.  50  c. 
The  celebrity  of  Mr.  William  Rogers,  the  Dentist,  of  aro,  i»iie 
St.  Honors,  is  too  well  established  to  require^ any  new  eulogiums; 
liut  we  cannot  rcfpain  from  reproducing  those  which  have  been 
passed  upon  his  lately- published  work,  the  Encyclopedie  du  Den- 
tiste,  by  the  principal  French  Journals  : — 

The  QuoiidUnne  says  :  "  Mr.  Rogers  has  become,  by  every  rishtfal 
claim,  le  Dentitle  a  la  mode.  His  Osanorc  Teetb  ai*e  absolute  prodigies. 
Fixed  without  hooks  or  ligatures,  they  combine  solidity  with  ibeir  beauty, 
vrithoQt  the  necessity  of  baring  recourse  to  the  old  painful  method  of  extraci- 
iogtheoldroots.'^ 

The  Presse  :  ••  our  most  celebrated  Dentist,  Mr.  W.  Rogers,  hqs  just  pub- 
lished a  boolL  which  has  highly  excited  the  attention  of  the  men  of  science  in 
medicine,  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  important  fnterest  to  mothers  of  fami- 
lies and  indeed  to  the  world  at  large.  The  Encychpdd^e  du  D§ntUte  if  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  usefqi  worlds  we  know.'' 

The  Debats  :  poSme  de$  Cbanorea.— The  eminent  Rogera  cures  even'  pvil 
he  attacks." 


9,v  mm  ««  Bivo*  «  «JTPu«.i»»  lu  »uv;vi  y  as  iic  was  a.iiuvT|i  w  uc  lu   firifctivo.     riitcvu 

years  of  Study  have  enabled  him  to  bring  forth  the  most  complete  work  on 
Dentition,  in  it  the  secret  of  the  Osanoi-e  Teeth  is  unveiled,  and  henceforth 
all  the  apprehensions  inspired  by  artiAcial  Teeth  will  fall  before  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  system." 

The  ATorfe*  Pa  '  ' 
pddie:  IVfr.  Roger 
thorns,  and  all  its 
and  attractive  stal 
of  which  ho  treat 
your  hair  or  wear 
Instre  between  yo 
change,  to  lose  tl 
farewell  to  beauty 
read  the  work  of  1 
rtous  details  on  th 
teeth,  they  will  Ui 
all  their  freshness 
which  may  be  lost 
nieted  upon  then 
Teeth,  the  inventi( 
no  one  point  to  n; 
liditv." 
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aiHAUT,  BROTHERS,  PRINTSELLERS, 

BOULEVARD  DES   ITALIENS,    5. 

NEW  VIEWS  OF  PARIS,  by  Benoist  and  Jacottet,  includlffg  a 
general  view  of  Paris,  also  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and  Fontaine- 
bleau,  small  folio.  This  is  the  most  correct  and  best  executed 
collection  of  views  of  Paris.  Forty  plates,  at  ifr.  25c.;  or  50  fr.; 
coloured,  3  fr.,  or  120  fr. 

PARIS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  by  G.  MuUer  and  Prevost ;  viz. : 
Lake  and  Baths  of  Eughien,  and  Chalets  surrounding  the  Lake. 
Ch5teau-Rouge,  Hippodrome,  Marly,  Chalets  of  Petit-Trianon, 
Theatres,  Jardin  d'Hiver,  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  Opera  Ball,  &c. 
Twenty  plates,  at  1  fr.  25  c,  or  25  fr.;  coloured,  at  3  fr.  or  60  fr. 

PROMENADES  IN  PARIS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  by  Jacottet 
and  Benoist.  Forty-two  views,  folio.  Each  2  fr.  50  c;  coloured  6  fr. 

FETES  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 
OF  1848.    Ten  plates.   Each  1  fr.  25  c,  or  complete,  12  fr.  50  e. 

COSTUMES  OF  THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN  AND  THE 
BORDERS  OF  THE  RHINE,  by  Yalerio.  Printed  in  two 
tints.     Thirty-siw  views,  small  foli.0,  at  1  fr.  25  c,  or  45  fr. 

FORTY  COSTUMES  OF  THE  PYRENEES,  by  Pingret.  Co- 
loured, 40  fr.  or  1  fr.  each.— NEW  COLLECTION  OF  COS- 
TUMES AND  HABITS,  by  Ferogio.  12  plates,  printed  in  two 
tints,  at  1  fr.  25  c,  or  15  fr.  complete. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  PYRENEES,  by  Jacottet,  or  collection 
of  the  most  picturesque  sites  of  the  watering  establishments 
and  environs,  viz :  Eaux  Bonnes,  Cauteretz,  La  Raielli^re,  St- 
Sauveur,  Circus  of  Gavarni,  Bagnferes  de  Bigorre,  and  Luchon. 
Fifty  plates,  folio,  at  1  fr.,  or  50  fr.  complete. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  PYRENEES,  SECOND  SERIES,  con- 
taining :  Bridge  of  St.-Andr^  de  Cubzac,  bridge  of  Bordeaux, 
views  of  the  passages  St.S(^bastien,  St.-Jean  de  Luz,  Bayonne, 
j^iarrits,  ChMeau  dePau,  other  views  of  Eaux  Bonnes,  Gavarni, 
Bareges,  &c.    Fifty  plates,  at  1  fr.,  or  50  fr.  complete. 

VOYAGE  TO  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CRIMEA, 
BY  HUNGARY,  WALACHIA,  AND  MOLDAVIA,  executed 
under  the  direction  of  M.  A.  Demidoff,  dedicated  to  His  Majesty 
Nicholas  I.,  containing  military  and  civil  habits,  dances,  views, 
etc.,  etc.  One  hundred  plates,  folio,  text  by  Sainson. — Printed 
on  India  paper,  200  fr.;  each  plate  separate  3  fr. 

PICTURESQUE  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXCURSION  IN 
RUSSIA,  by  Havre,  Hambourg,  Lubeck,  St.-Petersbourg,  Mos- 
cow, Nijni-Novogorode,  Yaroslaw,  and  Kasan.  Executed  under 
the  direction  of  M.  A.  Demidoff.  One  hundred  plates,  drawn  from 
nature  by  A.  Durand,  folio,  tinted,  200  fr.    Each  plate  3  fr. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  BADEN  BADEN  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.— 
Forty  views,  drawn  from  nature  and  lithographed  by  J.  Jacot- 
tet, folio,  60  fr.,  or  each  view  i  fr.  50  c. 

ALGERIA. — ^Divers  works,  views,  costumes,  scenes,  habits,  &c. 

ALBUMS,  lithographed,  by  Vernet,  Charlet,  Bellang^,  Baffet. 

STUDIES  IN  LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE  DRAWING,  by 
Hubert,  Calame,  Coignet,  Jacottet,  Ferogio,  Valerio,  and  Julien. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  MEN  OF  THE  DAY,&c, 

CARICATURES,  &c.,  ScC 
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ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 

H.  MANDEVILLE,  late  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  Booksellers, 
Paris,  42,  me  Vivieune.  Agent  for  English  Illustrated  puh- 
lications,  Works  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Architecture. 

A  large  assortment  of  English  and  French  Illustrated  Publi- 
cations, Annuals,  and  Juvenile  Books,  suited  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Day  presents.  A  great  variety  of  the  most  splendid 
prints,  by  the  best  English  engravers,  for  Albums,  &c. 

Commissions  executed  with  care  and  dispateh. 


FURNITURE,  RROIVZES,  CURIOSITIES 

COMMISSION-HOUSE,  CASALLE  AND  Co., 

1,   BOULEVARD  DES  CAPUCINES,  AND  37,   RUE   LOUIS   LE  GRAND, 

PARIS. 

This  House,  which  has  been  established  for  the  last  ten  years, 
has  iivide  itself  principally  remarkable  for  the  perfect  good  taste 
and  the  careful  execution  of  its  productions.  Forming  all  its 
own  patterns,  which  it  has  executed  in  its  own  workshops,  or  in 
others  which  are  specially  devoted  to  the  work  required,  they  offer 
at  the  same  time  the  most  advantageous  conditions  with  regard 
to  Price.  • 

There  are  always  to  be  found  in  its  Show  Rooms  a  collection 
of  China  and  Sevres  Porcelaine,  richly  mounted  in  Gilt  Bronze, 
Baskets,  Vases,  Lamps,  &c.,  and,  independently  of  its  own  pat- 
terns, a  large  collection  of  the  best  productions  of  the  different 
manufactories  of  Paris,  in  Bronzes,  Pendules,  Candelabra,  &c. 

The  HOUSE  of  LASALLE  and  Co.  has  also  on  the  same  Premises 
a  Workshop  for  Upholstery,  in  which  every  thing  connected  with 
Furnishing  is  done. 


PUBLIC  EXHIBITION, 

31,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  1st  floor. 

The  House  of  Susse  is  well  deserving  a  visit  from  foreigners 
and  amateurs,  from  the  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings 
by  modern  artists,  for  its  rich  assortment  of  fancy  articles  for 
presents,  its  bronzes,  artistic  clocks,  and  superior  stationery,  as 
well  as  all  other  articles  of  taste  only  to  be  met  with  in  Paris  and 
in  this  large  establishment. 

As  Messrs.  Susse,  Brothers,  manufacture  almost  all  their  articles, 
purchasers  derive  great  advantage,  and  as  a  further  guarantee  to 
them  the  price  of  every  article  is  marked  on  it. 

Orders  on  Commission  and  for  exportation  carefully  executed. 
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NERVOUS 

andf  Generative  MMimemmemm 

New  Edition,  Illustrated  with  45  Coloured  Engravings,  and'eon- 
iaining  the  Newly-discovered  PREVENTIVE  LOTION,  Publish- 
ed by  Charpenlier,  18,  Galerie  d' Orleans,  Paris,  the  S4fA  Thousand, 
price  5  fr.,  in  a  Sealed  EnTelope,  or  sent  by  the  Autbor,  post  pAid. 

MANHOOD  :  the  Causes  of  its  Premature  Decline^  with  plain 
directions  for  its  perfect  restoration.  A  Medical  Review  of  every 
form,  cause,  and  cure  of  nervous  debility^  impotency,  loss  of 
mental  and  physical  capacity,  whether  resulting  from  youthful 
abuse,  the  follies  of  maturity,  the  effects  of  elimate^  ot*  inac- 
tion, &c.,  addressed  to  the  sufferer  in  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age;  with  the  Author's  observations  on  marriage,  its  duties  and 
disqualifications;  the  prevention  and  cure  of  syphilis,  sperma- 
torrhoBa,  and  other  urino-genital  diseases,  as  adopted  by  De»- 
landes,  Lallemand,  and  Ricord,  surgeons  to  the  Hopital  Ven6- 
rien,  Paris.— By  J.  L.  CURTIS,  Consulting  Surgeon,  1 5,  Albemarlc- 
street,  Piccadilly,  Lonik)^; 

With  this  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  MANHOOD,  which  is 
now  translated  into  five  languages,  will  be  given  the  Author's 
prescription  of  a  Disinfecting  Lotion  Utt  the  prevention  Of  all  se- 
cret disorders,  which,  by  its  extraordinary  powers  in  decompos- 
ing the  virus,  as  attested  by  the  opinions  of  Lallemand,  and  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  in  Europe,  will  go  far  to  prevent  the  ra- 
vages which  for  Ages  these  diseases  have  entailed  upon  mankind. 


Published  by  the  Author;  sold  also,  in  sealed  envelopes,  by 
Strange,  21, Paternoster  Row;  Mann,  39,  Cornhiil,  London;  also 
by  Meyer  and  Flatau,  Brussels;  Muir,  Mai.ta;  Von  Leutzg}, 
Loll  Bazaar,  Calcutta  ;  Coward  and  Espertnce,  Stationers,  Bom- 
bay ;  United  Service  Gazette  Office^  MADRAS ;  Elliott,  Cetlon,  and 
all  booksellers  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Published  by   Galignani,   EVERY  SATUBDAY  a  immbcr. 

BRITISH  LIBRARY; 

A  reprint,  at  a  very  low  price,  of  the  best  new  works^  <U 
they  issue  from  the  London  Press. 
Each  number  consists  of  64  large  svo  pages,  in  two  columns, 
in  large  type,  and  comprising  about  one  London  volume.— S 
months,  13  fr. — Thus  .for  50  fr.  a-year,  the  subscriber  will  have 
for  at  least  5oo  ftrancs  of  new  books. 
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Health  Restored  withutt  Mkiu, 

Inconvenienee,  ©r  Exf  ^nse,  by  BU  SAIUtY'g  delieious  REVA- 
liENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  wMeh  eaves  &«  times  its  cost  in 
other  remedies. 


cal  chemist,  A.  lire,  M.D.,F.R.S.,  &c.:  — 

"  London,  June  8.  (849.  I  hereby  certify  that,  having  eiamined  '  Du  Barrt^ 
Revalenta  Arabics/ 1  find  it  to  be  a  pure  vegetable  farina,  perfectly  wholrt 
some,  easilv  digestible,  likely  to  promote  a  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  aod 
bowels,  ana  thereby  to  connteract  dyspepsia,  oonsiipation»  and  their  Benrovs 
consequences.^'  "  Andrew  Vwb.>' 

In  canisters, with  full  instructions,  weighing  lib.,  4  fr. ;  2  Ib^, 
6  ft-.  50  C;  5  lb.,  16  fr.;  i2  lb.,  32  fr.  Super-rellned  qualityi 
5  lb.,  32  fr.;  iQlb.,  48  fr. 

AGENTS  IN  PARIS.— T.  Dclevingnc,  47  and  49,  Faubourg  St. 
Hohor6.— Cuvillier,  I6,rue  de  la  Paix.— t.  P.  Hogg,  2,  rue  Castl- 
glione. — Caron,  8  rue  de  la  Bourse. — Pariss,  26,  PUce  Vendomie. 
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Royal  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine, 

JSiiiit^  o/*  JTcfMtf cirif  97. 

A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Thyrion,  a  corresponding  Member, 
demanding  that  the  Veritable  Rob  de  Boyvean  Laffecteur  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted into  Belgium.  M.  Fallot  supported  the  application.  >vhic]i  was  op- 
posed by  MM.  de  Mersman  and  Seutin,  who  did  not  dispute  the  utility  of  t&e 
Rob,  but  only  feared  that  it  might  be  misapplied  or  counterfeited.  M.  vie- 
mincks,  President  of  the  Academy,  said  that  it  belonged  to  the  GovcrnoieDt  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  counterfeits,  whether  national  or  from  abroad,  bat 
he  saw  with  regret  Medical  Committees  leaguing  against  this  Rob,  this  heroie 
adversary  to  Syphilis :  and  that  be  had  never  failed  in  making  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  most  lively  instances  showing  the  danger  of  this  proscription  :  in- 
cessant measures  and  remonstrances,  wliich  he  had  made,  he  added,  only  be- 
eause  he  had  the  most  intimate  conviction,  and  the  roost  unanswerable 

{>roofs  that  in  the  army  there  had  been  and  still  were  daily  proofs  of  affBe- 
ions,  which  resisted  all  known  medicaments  except  the  Rob  Laffecteur.  Its 
omnipotency,  its  infallibility,  were  to  him  as  religions  dogmas.  After  a  vorv 
animated  discussion,  the  Academy  came  to  a  vote,  and  decided  that  it  would 
recommend  the  Government,  in  tne  interest  of  Science  and  Humanity,  to  per- 
mit the  free  admission  of  the  Rob  into  Belgium.  (For  further  details,  see  the 
Medical  Journals  of  Brussels,  and  particularly  the  Presse  Medicale  of  Feb..  iM9. 
The  Belgian  Government,  following  the  vote  of  the  Acad^niie  Royale  de  Me- 
decine,  has  permitted  the  introduction  of  the  Rob  de  Boyveau  Laffecteur,  by  a 
Royal  Ordonnance,  dated  22d  March,  1849. 

We  learn  by  the  Belgian  Journals,  that,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  War,  the  tender  made  by  Dr.  Giraudeau  de  St.  Gervais,  for 
the  supplv  of  the  Rob  Laffecteur,  had  been  accepted  j  that  an  order  has  been  giv- 
en him,  and  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  besides  ordered  the  free  admission 
of  it  for  the  sanitary  service  of  the  Belgian  army.  In  1788  the  French  Minister 
of  Marine  ordered  the  shipment  of  this  remedy  on  board  the  King^  ships, 
and  in  1793  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  supply  of  the  Navy  during  the 
wars  of  the  Republic. 

mPflD  Vegetal  of  Dr.  Boyveau  Laffecteur,  the  only  one 
nUD  authorised,  is  far  snperior  to  the  Syrops  of  Cosioier,  or 
Larry,  or  Sarsaparilla,  or  other  similar  remedies.  It  radically  cures,  without 
Mercury,  all  afrections  of  the  Skin,  Dartres,  Scrofula,  the  consequences  of 
Itch,.  Ulcers,  accidents  from  Accouchements,  the  critical  period  of  life,  and 
hereditary  acrimony  of  Humours.  As  a  depnrative,  it  is  powerfullv  efflcaciom 
in  Catarrhs  of  the  Bladder,  in  contractions  and  other  weaknesses  or  the  Organt 
arising  from  abuses  of  injections  or  soundings.  As  an  Anti-syphilitic,  the  Rob 
cures,  in  a  very  short  time,  recent  or  inveterate  Gleets,  ensuing  from  the  use 
of  Balsam  of  Capivi  or  Cubebs,  or  from  injections,  which  only  repel  the  vims 
without  neutralising  it.    Tne  Rob  Boyveau  is  above  all  recommended  in  Sy- 

Shililic  diseases,  whether  recent  or  of  long  standing,  and  which  have  resisted 
le  powers  of  Mercury,  or  the  lodure  of  Potassium. 

D^pAts  of  the  ROB  in  France,  Belgigu,  Holland,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  at  Bale,  at  all  the  Apothecaries;  at  Geneva,  Bade,  apothecary;  Chatean- 
vieu,  bookseller— Lausanne,  Allamand— Nevfchatel,  Humbert,  druggist— Mav- 
Rrrios,  Delisse— New  Orleans.  Ducong6-rNEW  York,  Milhan— Havana,  Lerivereod 
—Monte  Video,  Lascazes— Santa  MARTHA,,Rigail,  apothecary— Mentx,  Dr.  Galletti 
— Hamrorg,  Gotshelf  Voss,  21,  Johannistrassc— Leipsic,  Dr.  Laurentius.  28.  Hoe- 
strasse— London,  Jozeau.  49,  Haymarket—BASTu,  Pomonti— Madrid,  Caldcroo, 
Calle  del  Principe— Seville,  Mcllado  Ponce— Padua,  A.  Girardi— Naples.  Senis 
and  Bellet,  Merchants,  Via  Toledo— Florence,  Fieri— Nice,  Dalmas— St.  Pcters- 
ecrg,  Tipmer,  Perspective  Newsly— Odessa,  Koelher— Constantinople,  Attoni  ct 
Calleja.  All  these  correspondents  are  Apothecaries.  In  order  toprocure  4 or 
8  Bottles  of  the  Rob,  it  is  necessary  to  send  30  fr.  or  60  fr.  to  Dr.  Giraudeau  de 
Saint  Gervais,  12,  rue  Richer,  Paris.  Abroad,  the  price  varies,  according  to 
the  Customs'  Duty.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  it  is  8  fr.,  in  Eng- 
land the  Bottle  is  4  s.  6  d. ;  8  s.  the  half  pint:  10  s.  the  pint.— General  Depot  in 
Enaland.'  The  Rob  is  sold  by  appointment  at  Dietrichscn  and  Han  nay,  patent 
medicine  warehouse,  63.  Oxford-street,  by  whom  country  druggists  aresap- 

I)lied,  at  the  usual  trade  price.  Merchants  supplied  for  exportation  upon 
iberal  terms. 

•  THE  ROB  BOYVEAU  LAFFECTEUR  is  sold  by  all  the  prin- 
cipal Chemists  and  Druggists  on  the  Continent,  in  England,  and 
in  the  United  States. 
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General  Steam  Navigation  Cdmpanf  li 

Favourite  and  powerful  Steam-Ships,  having  elegant  and  exten- 
sive Accommodation  for  Passeogers,  run  regularly  betweea 
LONDON  and 

HAVRE 
BOULOGNE 

OSTEND  \  ^^"^  ^*'^^'*  l*'EPPE 

ANTWERP       (  ^^  NEWHAVEN  (BRI6HT0N). 
HAMBUR6 
ROTTERDAM 

The  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Ostend  Steam-Ships  are  in 
direct  correspondence  with  the  superior  and  fast  Packets  be- 
longing to  the  DussELDORF  Steam  Company  for  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Rhine,  by  which  Passengers  booking  on  the  Rhine  di- 
rect to  London  obtain  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  Reduced 
Fares,  and  have  the  privilege  of  sojourning  at  any  interme- 
diate places  on  the  route  for  which  the  ticket  is  taken. 

Passengers  going  to  England  are  booked  throughout  from 
PARIS  to  LONDON,  at  REDUCED  RATES,  and  are  recom- 
mended to  apply  to  Mr.  F.  Spiers,  13,  rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris, 
to  secure  Berths  on  board  the  steamers,  and  railway  tickets. 

AGENTS. 

DIEPPE  :  Mr.  G.  Chapman.— BOULOGNE  i  Mr.  Delattre.— 

CALAIS  :  Mr.  A.  Spiers 
BELGIUM— OSTEND  .  Mr.  R.  Saint  Amour.— BRUSSELS  : 

Mr.  W.  Middleton,  92,  Montague  de  la  Cour.— ANTWERP  : 

Mr.  C.  Brequigny. 
ROTTERDAM  :  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Mr.  P.  A.  Van  Es,  Messre. 

de  Cock  and  Barlem. 
RHINE  :  the  Offices  of  the  Dusseldorf  Stttm  Company  for  the 

Lower  and  Middle  Rhine. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  :  Mr.  J.  A.  Mayer,  Library,  No.  1069. 
FRANCFORT  on  the  Mein  :  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  at  Messrs. 

Gogel,  Kock,  and  Co. 
HAMBURG  :  M.  C.  Delaval. 

The  General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  Offices  in 
PARIS  :  13,  rue  de  la  Paix. 
BRU^ELS  ;  92,  Montague  de  la  Cour. 
COLOGNE  :  13,  Frederick  William  Street. 
LONDON  :  7 1 ,  Lombard  Street ;  37 ,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly ; 

and  35,  Leadenhall  Street. 
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Aostnao  Lloyd's  Steam  Nav^aflm 

DEPARTURES  FROM  TRIESTE. 

VO  VMM  IS  MjtSP'^Xt, 

fiVBRY  triURSDAT.— Via  Corfu,  Zanfe,  and  Syra  to  Athens, 
Nauplia,  Scio-Cesm^,  Smyrna,  Metelin,  Capo-Baba,  Tenedos,  Dar- 
danelles, Galiipoli,  Salonica,  Constantinople,  Varna,  Tuleia,  Galatz, 
and  Ibraila.  (i) — Via  Smyrna  to  Rhodes^  Cyprus,  and  Beyroot. 
Constantinople  to  Ineboli,  Synope,  Samsun,  Trebizond,  and 
Battum. — Via  Constantinople  to  Burgas  and  Varna. 
TO   ^iMiMSJSVJE, 

EVERY  ALTERNATE  MONDAY.—Via  Ancona,  Brindi«i,  Corfu, 
Argdstoll  (Isle  of  Cefalonia),  Zante,  Patras,  Lepanto,  Vostteza  to 
Lutracki,  from  thence  overland  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ta 
Calamaki,  and  from  the  latter  pl^ce  to  Athens  and  Svra. 
TO  AM^eMTA/WnHMJi, 

A  steamer  leaves  Trieste  for  Alexandria  direct  on  the  27th  of 
eVery  month  early  in  the  mornirtg^  in  correspondence  with  the  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay  line  of  Bt^mera.  In  addition  to  this  direet  line, 
there  is  an  indirect  comma ntcatton  between  Trieste  and  Alexatt* 
dria*— Via  Smyroat  TWICE  A-MONTH. 

»»  nAMiMMATMM^ 

EVERY   MONDAY.— To  Cattaro,    touehing  at  Lussin-Piceolo, 
Selve,  Zara,  Sebenico,  Spalato,  tesina^  Curtola,  and  Ragiisa. 
TO  MSTMiMA, 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY.— To  Pola,  touching  at  Pirano,  Pa- 
renzo  and  Rovigno.— EVERY  SATURDAY  to  Pola,  tonching  at  Pi* 
rano,  Umago,  Ciitanova,  Parenzo,  and  Rovijr no. — The  steamer  will 
touch  at  Umago,  Ciitanova,  and  Fasana  in  tiie  voyages  of  Wednes- 
day, and  in  those  of  Saturdav  they  will  be  extended  to  Fiume. 

From  TRIESTE  to  VENICE  daily  at  e  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

From  VENICE  to  TRIESTE  daily  at  midnight. 

Arrivals  frmn  GREECE  and  th6  IONIAN  ISLES  are  admitted 
at  Trieste  to  free  pratique.  Those  from  the  LEVANT  are  Ac- 
companied by  Health  Officers,  and  the  quarantine  is  perioimed 
4uring  the  voyage,  so  that  Passengers  ai'e  now  at  liberty  ta 
proceed  on  shore,  immediately  on  arrival  at  TRIESTE,  pro- 
vided the  Vessel  has  a  clean  Bill  of  health. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  ALEXANDRIA, 

The  DIRECT  for  Trieste,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Passengers 
by  the  Calcutta  Steamer.  The  INDffiEGT,  via  Smyrna  and 
Syra,  every  alternate  Thursday. 

Every  information  relative  "to  freight  and  passage  may  be 
had  on  application  at  the  Agency  in  London,  No.  127,  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  and  in  Paris,  at  the  Office  Universel  dc  Renselgne- 
ments,  27,  Place  dala  Betinse,  and  for  any  AtxERATiONS  in  thB 
DAYS  OF  DEPARTURE  ffom  any  of  the  above  plaees,  see  AdveN 
tisement>  evefy  Monday,  in  GALMlNANrs  M^ssbnoer. 
(i)  Daily  communications  will  be  established  between  Galatz  and  Ibraila. 
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Abattoirs,   49,  210,234,  299  AatiquariaDs,  Streets  inte- 

380,  462  restingto.  290,428, 432,451 

-'-de  Popincourt  .299  Apartmenjts  ^2,  103 

Abbaye  aux  Bois  .  39o  Aqueducts  33,  34,  514,  616 

Abbey  of  Port  Royal.       .150       531 
Abelard  and  Helolse,  mo-       iArc  de  Triomphe  de  la 

nument  of  .  302      Place  du  Carrousel      .  171 

— ^House  of.       .       .       .  342  — de  I'Ctoile     .       .     43,  203 
Absorbing  Wells.  .371  — de  St.  Denis  .  .270 

Academie  des  Beaux-Artf .  107  — de  St.  Martin.  .276 

— ^Agricole,  Commercialey  122  Archbishop  of  Paris,  where 

^— Fran^aiue  .105      killed 310 

— des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Archbishop's  Palace.  338,  341 

Lettres    .  .106  Archives  Nationales.       .  296 

— deMedecine.     .     164^  391  — <de  la  Conr  des  Gon^>tes.  359 

— de  t^arii,  .  108  Arcueil 514 

— des  Sciences  .  .106  Area,  cultivation,  &c.,  of 

— des  Sciences  Morales  et  the  Department  of  the 

Politiques.      .       .       .107       Seine  .     .  31  «». 

Acts 100  Argenteuil .  .614 

Administration  of  Paris,  Argot  .  .       .  278 

Civil,  Communal  and  Armenian  Persuasion.      .  127 

Departmental.  .    79  Arnouville  .  .614 

— derAs^stancepublique,  128  Arrest  for  debt.  .    99 

---du  Mont  de  Piete.       .  138  Arrival  in  France,  dkce- 


— of  the  Police 

— of  the  Post  Office 

Adult  Schools   . 

Advocates  . 

Agents  de  Change. 

Alfort. 

Allec  des  Veuvos. 


82       tionsupon      ...       1 
81  — at  Paris,  directions  upon      1 
117  Arrondissements  of  Paris.    51 
78  — ^DescripUoBofPaHsby.  160 
142  -—of  Sceaux  .     81,  82 

513  — of  St.  Denis.  .81,  82 

199  Arsenal  .354 

Amba8sadon,aDd€on8ul9.  lOO  Artesian    Well    of    Gre- 
—Residencesof.  1,210,213,637       nelle.      .       .       .  ^,380 
Amusements,  public.      .482  —of  Jardin  des  Planter.  4M  tt. 
Anatomy,    Amphitheatre  Asile  de  la  Providemce.     .  134 

of.      .      .      .     150,464  Asnieres  .      .       .614 

— Cabinets  of.  429^430^473  Assembly,  Naticmal.  .  67 
AncientColkge»,421,427, 432y-Palace  of  .  40,  3ao 
43^,438,439,461,468,481  Assize,  court  of.  .  .  76 
— ^MeasuresandWeightB.  19  n.  Aasociation  de  Travail 
Anne  of  Austria,  tow  of.  447  pour  les  Pauvres  ^  «  13l6 
Afinuairc;  des  LongiUtdM.  107  r-de  Bicnfaisan^    ^     }  ia« 
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— Polytechnique  .266  Savings 

Asylum,  Blind.  133,  134,  382  Bankers,  list  of. 

— ^Deaf  and  Dumb.     134,445  Banlieue  of  Paris 

— Lunatic.       .  157,515,518  Banquet  of  1848 

— Orphan.       .  132,454  Barometrical  Scales 


368 
121 
120 
234 
78 


Ateliers  de  Sculpture. 
Athenee  des  Arts 
— ^National  de  Paris. 
Athenes,  la  Nouvelle. 
Auctioneers,  Appraisers 
Auction-rooms.       .    238, 252 

Auteuil 514 

Avoues 78 

Bagatelle    .      .  .612 

Baggage,  Passengers'. 
Bagnes,  or  hulks 


.   140 
.    588 
.      52 
.    203 
.      22 
Barracks;     43,  255,  278,  313 
314,    354,    371,    380,  385 
422,  427^  468,  481 
Barriers  .       .44 

Barriere  du  Trone  .  .313 
— d*Arcueil.  .  .  .454 
Bassin  de  la  Villette"  .  32 
Bastringues.  .  .  .508 
Baths.  (See  Bains.)  .  .  47 
24  Batignolles,  town-house.  231 
91  Bazars  .       .       .       .46,  252 


Bagneux  .514  Beaujon,  Chapelle  .  209 

Bains.  47,215,229,230,277   — ^Hopital     .        .        155,   209 
278,  340,  593.  Beaumarchais' residence  307n. 

— d'Enghien  (Sulphureous)  521   Beer 53n. 

Bakehouse  for  Hospitals.  157  — Brewery,  extraordinary.  462 
— ^for  garrison  of  Paris.  .  202  Belleville  .  .  .  .514 
Ball,  first  given  in  Paris.  500  n.  Bellevue.     .       .       .       .  514 

Balls vii  Bercy  .       .       .         314,  514 

— Casino  des  Arts      495,  501  Berny 515 

— Casino  Paganini  .501,  507  — Croix  de.  .  .  .510 
— Cercle  Montesquieu,  .  502  Berri,  Due  de,  where  as- 
— Chdlet  .  .  .  ,  505  sassinated.  .  .  .  238 
— Chateau  des  Fleurs.  .  504  Bibliotheque  de  I'Arsenal.  354 
— ChMeauBouge  .  .505  — of  Ministries  .  .  .120 
— Closerie  des  Lilas.  420,  507  — Particulieres.  (Private).  120 
— Grande  Chaumiere,  420,  506  — de  FArtillerie.  .  .  389 
— ^Jardin  d'Hiver  .  503  — de  la  Gourde  Cassation.  120 

— ^I'Assemblee  Nationale.  366 
— du  Commerce!  .  .  238 
— des  Arts  et  Metiers.  120, 285 
— du  Conservatoire  de  Mu- 

sique  .       .       .116 

— de  rficole  de  Droit.       .  438 
-Salle del'ficoleLyrique.  601   — de  I'Ecole  de  Medecine.  430 
— Salle  St.  Cecile  .  501   — del'ficole  des  Mines.     .  421 

-^-Salle  Valentino.     .       .  502  — de  Fficole  Polytedmi- 
— Wauxhall.     .  .  502       que.       .       .       .114,  120 

— Summer.  .  503  — des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.  120 

—Winter    .  .       .498  — de  Ste.  Genevieve.       .  438 


— ^Jardin  de  Paris 

.   508 

— Mabille   .       . 

.   505 

—Masked  .       . 

.  499 

— Prado      .       . 

.   502 

—Public     .       . 

.        .  498 

— ^Ranelagh. 

507,  612 

Banl^of  ftrance.       .  142,268  — del'Institut 
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^•^es  Invalides.  .374 

— du  Jardin  des  Plantes.  479 


' — du  Louvre.     .  .188 

—du  Luxembourg  .  .413 
' — de  Louis  Philippe.  .  228 
— ^Mazarine.  .401 

— ^Military  .  .  .  .374 
— duMinisteredelaGuerre  386 
— du  Ministerede  laMarine  69 
— ^Nationale       .  .43 

— de  robservatoire  .  .120 
— de  la  Reine  .       .  228 

— deSt.  Sulpice.  120, 125,  411 
— de  la  Sorbonne  .  108,  422 
— delaVille.    .  .348 

— de  Versailles.  .  .  582 
Bicetre,  Hospice  de.  .515 
— ^Nouveau.  .  .  .91 
Bievre,  the  .  .  32,  459 
Bills  of  Exchange  .  .  99 
Birds,  Collection  of.  .119 
Bird-market  .407 

Births,  deaths,  and  marri- 
ages, laws  on.  95,  96,  97 
— ^in  Paris.  .  .  .51 
— in  France.  .  .  52n. 
Bituminous  pavement.  .  38 
Blind,  Hospital.  .  133,312 
—School  .  .  .  .382 
Boarding-houses.  .  .  vi 
Boarding-schools.  .  .117 
BoeufGras  .  .  .*  .  498 
Boileau  ,      burial  -  place 

of  .  .  .  324,  395 
BoisdeBoulogne.  207,  511 
— de  Romainville.  511,  537 
— de  Vincennes  .  .511 
Boites  aux  lettres.  .  .  9 
Bornes-fontaines.  .  .35 
Botanical  Gallery.  .  .478 
—Garden.  .  417,  420,  449 
Boulangerie  Generale,  157,  464 
Boulevards.  45,  235,  511 
Boulogne,  Bois  de  .  .511 
Bourbon,  death  of  Duke 
of.*  .    '*  .       .        360,  651 


Bourg-la-Reine  .  .  .516 
Bourguignons  and  Arma- 

gnacs  ....  428 
Bourse,  la.  .  142,  236 
Brea,  Gen . ,  murder  of.  4  6 1  n . 
Bread,  how  sold.  .  .56 
Bridges,  see  Ponfs  .  .36 
— Venetian.  .  298,  307 
British  Embassy.  .213 

— ^Residents,  laws  affecting  9  5 
— Charitable  Fund  .  .136 
— Free  Schools  .  .  .126 
— Currency  reduced  into 

francs  ....  18 
— ^Medical  Institution      .  136 

Buc 516 

Budget  for  1850.  .  .  70 
Buildings,  Public.  .  .41 
— ^Private,  remarkable  .  39 
Bureau  d'admission  dans 
les  h6pitaux  et  hospi- 
ces ...  .  152,  325 
— de  Bienfaisance  .  .137 
— des  I^^ngitudes.  107,  453 
—des  Ouvriers  .  .  .  83 
—des  Poids  et  Mesures.  84 
— de  Sriiete  .       .82 

Butchers  .  .  .  5  On. 
Butte  de  Chaumont.  .274 
Cabinets  of  Anatomy.     .  429 

430,  473 
—of  Drawings  and  Engrav- 
ings. .  »  184,  245 
—of  Medals,  Antiques  .  242 
— of  Mineralogy  1 19, 420,  476 
—of  Models  .  .  .  406 
—of  Natural  History.  .  HI 
— Private,     of    Pictures, 

Statuary,  &c.       .  11^ 

Cabriolets    ....       5 
Cafes.  15,225,  236,  253,   432    . 
— Concerts ....  497 
Caisse     d'Amortissement, 

Depots  et  Consignations .  143 
— ^Dioc-esaine     «  .125 

— d'Bpargne.     «      f      .140 
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— de  Poissy.     ...    90  — of  Rue  de  Calais   .       «  S33 
Calvin^  residence  of.       .  469  Charcoal.  36,  273 

Calvinist  worship     .  125  Charen ton,  Hospital  of .      .   519 

Camp,  military  .  .521  Charges  d'Affaires^    reei- 

Canals 39      dencesof.  .  687 

Cannes  Billettes,  les.  12 c,  299  Charitable  Fund,  British,   i^ 
Carnival     ....  499  — Institutions    .       .       .129 
Cai^et  Manufactory  .      .  459  — ^Society  of  St.  Fianois 
Carriages,  &c.    .  5       de  R^.  .       .  134 

— ^number  of  public.       .  6n.  Charlemagne,  prayer-book 

Carriers,  laws  on.     .       .102      of 189 

)(  Carrousel,  Place  du.       .  171  Chartres 519 

Casernes,  (see  Barrack$).    43  Chateau  de  laMuette.       .  S12 
Catacombs  ....  454  Chatenay    ....  620 
—continuation  of    .       .462  Children,  number  sent  to 
CaUle  Markets,  &c.      56,  491       Foundling  Hosf^tal.     13  in. 

516,  535,  552  Choisy-le-Roi     .  .  62« 

Cavaignac,  Gen . ,  residence  Chronological  table  of  kings 

of 395      ofFrance.  .    #4 

Cave  Generale  of  Hospitals.  159  Churches.    (See  EgUse.).    40 
Cemeteries         ...    48  —of  England  126,  213 

Cemetery  de  St.  Catherine.  464  —Greek.     .  ^127 

— de  Montmartre.       49„  231  —Protestant.    126,   203,  213 
— duMont  Pamasse^    49,  419  235,  258,  298^  353,  386 

— du  Pere  La  Chaia#.  49,  300  — ^Romish   .  .124 

— de  Pi<»u8.     .  .314  Ciffde,  division  of  the.     .     23 

Centigrade   scale    turned  Circulating  libraries.  16,  239 

into  Fahrenheit  .23  Cite  Ouvriere     .  .  234 

Cercles  or  Clubs.  16  Civil  Government  of  Paris.    67 

Chamber  of  Commerce.     .  14 1  — Ri^ts     ....    99 
— of  Deputies     .       .       .  363  Clergy  of  France  127«. 

— of  Peers  .  .       .  412  Clisson,  Gpnnetable,  street 

Chambre  des  Requetes.     .319      where  he  was  waylaid.  309 
-^^ande,  du  Parlement.  319  Clos  St.  Lazare.       .       .255 

Champs  de  Mars.      .       .  369  Clubs 16 

Champs  £lysees.        198,  511  Club,  French  Jockey.  16,  MO 
Chantilly    .       .       .       .616  Coaches,  Public.       *       .  2,  f 


*^Race8. 
Chapelle  de  Beaujon 
— £vangelique  . 
— ^Expiatoire 


617  Coches  d*Eau 
209  Coffee-houses     ...    15 
126  Coin,  French     .  .    16 

213  — ^Amount  oif  in  France,  17». 
—^e  Marie  deMedicis  .414  — Comparative  table  of.  19 
^-Sainte  .322  Goligny,  Admiral,  house 

Chapel  of  St    Ferdinajid.  207       he  was  murdered  in.     .  259 
— ^Marbceuf.  126,  203  Collection  of  Engravings.  245 

*— of  the  I^uxembourg.    r  414  —of  Manuscripts,    f     ^  944 
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— Standish.  .183 

Col  1  eges  Municipaux  .113,  231 
— Students    in,  and  fees 

paid  by  .                    113n. 
College  des  Anglais  .       .  449 
— de  Ste.  Barbe.        113,  438 
— Chaptal.  .       .       116,  231 
— ^Duplessis.       .       .       .433 
— desficossais   .       .       .  465 
— de  France       .        Ill,  432 
— des  Irlandais.        113,  450 
— de  Montaigu  .       .       .438 
— des  Quatre  Nations  43,  400 
— Roilin     .       .         113,  449 
— de  la  Sorbonne.     109,  422 
— Stanislas.       •             .113 
— Tiirgot    .       .       .       .117 
— old  remains  of.  4  2 1 ,  427 ,  432 
433,   438,    439,    450,    451 
468,    481. 
Colombes    ....  520 
Column  of  Halle  au  Ble.  268 
— of  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, or  of  July.  .       .311 
— of  the  PI  ace  du  Chatelet .  264 
^  — of  Place  Vendome.  43,  490 
Commerce  on  the  Seine.     36 
Conmierce,   Tribunal  de.     77 
Commercial       Establish- 
ments  141 

Commissaires  de  Police  84 
— Priseurs  ....  78 
Commissionnaires.  .  .13 
Conmiunal  Administration  79 
Compiegne  .  .  .  .520 
Comptoir  d'Escompte  .  i44 
— deGarantie  .  .  .145 
Concerts  .496 

Tlonchology,  Museum  of.  421 
Conciergerie,  la.  .  89,  320 
Concorde,  Place  de  la.  .  192 
— ^historical  events  con- 
nected with.  .  .  .197 
Confreres  de  la  Passion  .  482 
Gonnaissance  des  Temps.  107 
Conseil    des    Prud'hom- 


mes .  .  .  .78,  276 
— de  Salubritc  .  .  .82 
— Superieur  de  Tlnstruc- 

tionPublique.  .107 

Conservatoire  de  Musique 

et  de  Declamation  Ly- 

rique.  .  .  116,  255 
— des  Arts  et  Metiers,  112,  281 

Consuls loo  ' 

Convents 124 

— ^remains  of.    354,  386,  422 

481 
Convent  of  Celestins.       .  354 
—of  Bernardins.  .481 

—of  Dames  Benedictines.  281 
— of  Carmelites.  418,  447 
— of    Dames    du    Sacre 

CcGur  .  .  124,  380,  458 
— of    English    Augustin 

Nuns  .  .  .  124,  466 
— of  English  Benedictines.  446 
— of  Feuillantines  .  .446 
— desFeuillants.  .  .167 
— of  Franciscan  nuns  .  309 
— of  the  Jacobins  .422 
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Institution  des  Aveugles.  134 
•      382 

—British  Medical.  .  .136 
— pour  les  Filles  Liberees.  95 
—St.  Nicolas     .  .136 

— de  Ste.  Ferine.  129,  203 
— des  Sourds  Muets.  134,  445 
Institutions  and  Pensions.  117 
—Charitable.     .  .128 

— ^Religious.  .123 

— Scientific  and  literary.  104 
Interpreters.  .       .13 

Invalides,  Hotel  des.  43,  372 
Jacobins,  chapel  of  the.  422 
James    II.,    burial   place 

of  .  .  .  450,  465 
— ^monuments  of.  465,  550 
Jardins  Publics  .  .  498 

Jardin   Botanique  de  Vtr 

cole  de  Medecine  .  .420 
— desPlantes.  43,  111,  469 
Jeux  de  Paume.  .510 

Jewish  Persuasion  .  .127 
Joan  of  Arc,  anecdote  of.  247 
— Plac«  where  made  pri- 
soner by  the  English.  521 
Jockey-club,  French.  16,  510 
Journals,  English.  .  587 

— French    .       .  .588 

—Postage  for     .  .11 

Journeymen  of  Paris.  .  56 
Joutessur  Teau.  .510 

Juges  de  Paix  .  .  .77 
Jurors  and  Electors  .       .82 


Justice,  Courts  of.  .  .74 
— Palais  de.  .  40,  42,  318 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  .  .70 
Kings  of  France,  chrono- 
logical table  of.  .  .66 
Kitchens,  Public  .  .135 
Knights  Hospitallers.  .  451 
Lafayette,  burial-place  of.  314 
Lamartine,  courage  of.  344f>. 
Languages,  foreign,  diplo- 
mas in  .  .111 
Law,  Faculty  of  .110 
—School  of  438,  451 
Laws  affecting  British  Re- 
sidents. 95  to  104 
Lazaiists,  Convents  of.     .     90 

270,  383 
Lease,  form  of  a.  .104 

Lectures,  PuWic.       109,  112, 
114,    115,     121,    145,    147 
150,  151,   155  to   157,  246 
285,  417,  471. 
Ledru-RoUin,  escape  of.  28 4n. 
Legion-d*Honneur,  order  of    7 1 
— Hotel  de  la    .       .       .359 
Letters,  and  Letter-boxes.       8 
Libraries,   see  Bibliothe^ 

ques.       .       .       .       .120 
— Circulating.  .     15 

Library,  Galignani's.  15,238 
Lighting  of  Paris.  38,  39n. 
Literary  Institutions.  .  104 
— Societies  .  ...  120 
Lodgings  in  Paris.  12,  103 
London ,  conveyances  from  1 
Longchamps.  .  .  .200 
Longevity  of  Parisian  Fa- 
milies ....  52 
Longitudes,  Bureau  des.  107 
Looking-glass  Manufac- 
tory. ...  277 
Louis,  St.,  Heart  of  324fi. 
Louis  XIII.,  Statue  of  .  307 
Louis  XIV.,  Statue  of  .  250 
Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, place  of  execution  197 
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Louis  Philippe,  flight  of .  162n. 
Louvre,  Palace  of  the  .  173 
— ^attack  of,  in  July.  .  174 
— Gallery  of  the.  .  .177 
Luggage,  Passengers'  2,  24 
Lunatic  Hospitals.     157,  515, 

518 
Lutheran  Churches .    125,  298 
Luxembourg,  Palace  of  the  411 
— Gallery  of  the.       .       .415 
— Garden  of  the.  .416 

— Library  of  the  .  .41 3 
— le  Petit    .  .       .417 

— Pepiniere  du  .  .  .417 
Luxor,  Obelisk  of.  .  .194 
Ly cee  Bonaparte  .  113,215 
—Charlemagne.  .113,351 
— St.  Louis.  .  .  113,421 
— Louis  le  Grand  .  113,433 
— Napoleon.  .  .113,443 
Lyceums  and  Schools  .  Ill 
Lying-in  Hospital.  .  .150 
Madeleine,  la     .  .216 

Magasins  du  Mobilier  Na- 
tional     ....  255 
Magazine  of  Military  Ac- 
coutrements  .       .       .  368 
Maille,  Fruit  Market .       .  481 
Mairies.      81,  235,  264,  391, 

411,  438. 
Maisons  de  Sante.      158,  271 
Maisons-Laffitte.  .530 

Maison  d' Accouchement.  150, 

458. 
— ^' Arret  militaire.    396,  549 
— d* Arret  de  la  Garde  Nat .  480 
— de  la  Couronne  d'Or.  "264 
— des  Diaconesses  .137 

— Doree  .  .  .  .235 
— d'Enghien.  .  .  133,314 
— de  Francois  L  .  .201 
— du  Noviciat  des  Reli- 

gieuses  Hospitalieres     .  391 
— de  Retraite  .129 

—Nat.  de  Sante.  158,  271 
— deSt.  Denis  .      .      .118 


— Scipion  ....  464 
— St.  Casimir  .  136,  462 
— St.Foix  .  .  .  .216 
— du  Pont  de  Fer  .  .  252 
— pour  Eufarits  Delaisses.  136 
Malesherbes,  monument  to  3 1 9 
Malles  Postes  ...  2 
Malmaison  ....  530 
Manufacture  des  Glaces.  277 
— des  Gobelins.  .  55,  459 
— de  Porcelaine.  .  55,  552 
— de  la  Savonnerie  .  .460 
— Nat.  des  Tabacs.  55,  367 
Manufactures  de  Paris.  .  55 
Manuscripts,  Collection  of  244 
Marat,  where  stabbed.  .  431 
— where  buried.  .437 

Marche  aux  Arbustes  .  342 
— des  Augustins.  .  47,  432 
— ^Beauveau  .  .  .  47,  313 
— au  Beurre  .  .  47,  266 
— des  Blancs-Manteaux  .  297 
—des  Cannes  .  .  47,  451 
— Ste.  Catherine.  .  47,  315 
— au  Charbon  .  .  36,  273 
— aux  Chevaux  .  .  47,  463 
— aux  Chiens.  .  .  .463 
— auxFleurs.    47,  221,  277, 

342,  410 
— aux  Fourrages.      .  47,  314 
— au  Fromage    .  47,  266 

— ^aux  Fruits  (the  Maille).  481 
—St.  Germain  .  .  47,  407 
— des  Herboristes.  .  47,  266 
— St.  Honore  .  .  47,  228 
— auxHuitres  .  .  47,  278 
— des  Innocents.  .  47,  265 
— St.  Jacques  de  la  Bou- 

cherie  .  ,  "  .  47,  288 
-^t.  Jean  .  .  .  .298 
—St.  Joseph  .  47,  252 

— St.  Laurent  .  .  .271 
— de  la  Madeleine  .  .221 
—St.  Martin.  .  .  47,  281 
— aux  (Eufs  .  47,  266 

— auxOignons  .      .  47,  266 
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— aux  Oiseaux  .             .  407 

— auPain  .  .47,  267 

— au  Poisson  .  47,  266 

— ^Pommes  de  Tenre.  47,  266 

— des  Prouvaires.  .  47 

~<[uRoule.  .  47,  210 

— du  Temple  .  47,  280 

— du  Vieux  Linge.  280,  313 
— alaVolaille  .  .432 
Bfarie  Antoinette,  place  of 

conEnement  of. 
Markets.     . 


320 
47 
—Cattle.  56, 48 1,516, 635, 652 

Marly 531 

Marriages,  Laws  on  .      .96 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Por- 
trait of 443 

Masked  Balls.     .  499 

Mass,  high,  where  to  be 

attended  .  .  iii,  250 

Massacre  of  St.   Barthe- 

lemy.      .  61,  l74n. 

M4ts  de  Cocagne.  .510 

Measures  and  Weights  1 9 

— ^French    and     English 

compared       ...     20 
Medals.     .  .  242.  397 

Medecine,  Ecole  Pratique  de  1 4  7 
Medical  Institutions  .  .145 
— Concours.  .149 

— School  of  Paris  147 

— Societies.  .158 

Medicine,  Faculty  of.  .145 
—Official  Statistic  Returns  1 5on 
Menagerie   .  .472 

Menus  Plaisirs,  Salle  des.  255 
Meridian  Line  whence 
French  Astronomers 
reckon  their  Longitude  452 
Messageries  Nationaies.  2,  252 
— Generales.  .  .2,  258 
Metrical  System.  .19 

Mettray,  colony  of  .  .95 
Meudon  .       .       .531 

Meurice's  Hdtel.  .  12,  189 
Midwifery,  School  for      ,  15Q 


Military  'Go^eriimei^.  .  72 
— Camp  .521 

— ^Hospitals.SlO,  298,369,449 
— Prisons  .  .90,  396,  549 
—Schools   .  114,  542 

Mineralogical  Galleries.    .  420 
Ministers,  Residence  of  Fo- 
reign .587 
— Council  of.     .  .69 
— of  Charles  X,  prison  ia 

which  confined     .       .  417 
Minister  of  Finances.  69 

—of  Agriculture  and  Comr 

merce 70 

— for  Foreign  Affairs.  69,  221 
— of  the  Interior.  .  70,  385 
—of  JusUce  and  Worship .  7  0 
— ^Marine  and  Colonies.  69, 197 
— Public  Instruction.  70,  385 
—of  Public  Works.  70,  387 
—of  War   .       .       .    ^9,386 

Mint 396 

Mints  in  France.  i7n. 

Moliere,  house,  bora  in.  267 
— Chouse  in  which  he  died.  247 
— ^Monumei^t  to  Memory.  246 
Monceaux,  Pare  de  .  .  209 
— Plainede.       .  .210 

Monetary  System  .16 

Money,  English,  value  of 

in  France.  .18 

Mont  de  Piete  .  138,  296 
Montfaucon,  Poudrelte  de.  273 
Monthyon  Prizes.      .  I05 

Montmartre.  .532 

—Abattoir  of     .  .234 

— Ceme^yof  .  .  .231 
— Reser\'oir  of  .  .  .532 
Montmorency     .  .532 

Monument  to  Cuvier.  .  469 
—to  Cardinal  Dc  Belloy.  336 
— ^to  Corneille  .  .  .228 
— toDesaix.       .  .317 

—to  Abbe  deTEpee.  248,  581 
— to  Duke  d'Enghien  .  585 
— to  Count  d'Harcouft     .  335 
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— to  Qeneral  Hoohe  .  .  Ml 
— ^to  Oueeti  Hortense  .  537 
— ^to  James  It.  465,  550 
— to  Empress  JosephiDC.  637 
— ^tolarrey.  .447 

— to  Malesberbes  .  .  319 
— ^to  Moliere.     .  .  246 

— *to  Duke  of  Orleans  .  559 
— to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  423 
Morgue,  la  .  84,  325 

Mortefontaine     .  .633 

Miisee  des  Antiques  .  .186 
— ^Algerien.  .187 

— ^Americain.     .  .188 

— d'ArtOlerie     .  .38$ 

— du    Conservatoire   des 

Arts  et  Metiers     .       .381 
— ^esDessins  .184 

— ^Dupuytren  .  150»  429 
— ^tlgyptien.  .181 

-'-Espagnol.  .183 

^-Grec  et  Romain  .180 

— d^Histoirenaturelle.  111,475 
-de  FHolel  de  Cluny.  .  423 
^-du  Luxembourg.  .  .415 
— de  la  Marine   .  .185 

— deTficole  de  Medecine.  430 
— de  rficole  des  Mines  .420 
— <le  Mineralogie.  420,  476 
— Monetaire  .397 

— des  Monuments  Frani^ais  403 
— desPUtres  .  .  .187 
— de  Sculpture  Modeme.  187 
--Standish.  .183 

—des  Tableaux.  .  177 

Museums  .119 

— of  Anatomy.  429,  430 

—of  Antiquity,  119,  186,  187 

242,  423 
—of  Art.  119,  177,  415,  423 
—Natural  History,    119,475 
—of  Phrenology.  .119 

— Private  .  .  .  .119 
Musical  Societies.  122,  123 
Nanterrre    .  .533 

Napoleon's  early  mansion.  229 


— ^EqueBtrian  statue.  .  372 
— ^Various  residences.  .  230 
— ^Tomb.    .  378n. 

National  Assembly.  67,  360 
— ^Attack  noon.  36 In. 

— Palace  01.      .  .  360 

— President  of  .  .  .  67 
National  Palace.  .222 

— Printing-Office.  .  42,  293 
— Guard.  .  73,  102,  480 
Natural  History,  Cabinet.  475 
Naval  establislunent .  .72 
Navy  office.  .  72,  197 

Newspapers,  list  of  .  .  58& 
—English  .  .  .  \  587 
News  Rooms.     .       .15,  238 

Neuilly 533 

Ney,  where  shot  ,  .  454 
Notaries  .78,  265 

Notice  of  Paris,  historical.  57 
Notre  Dame,  Cathedral  of.  327 
— Sacking  of.  .  .  335n, 
— deLorette.     .  .232 

Nourrices,  Direction  des.  137 
Nouvelle  Athenes  .234 

Nuns,  du  Sacre  Coeur.  .  1 24 
—English   .  .124 

— de  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  1 24 
Nursery  Grounds,  417,  471 
Nurses,  Office  for  obtain* 

ing 137 

Obelisk  from  Luxor.  .  194 
Observatoire.  .  42,  452 

Octroi  Duties  ...  54 
Omnibuses,  complete  list  of  8 
Orleans,  Duke,  brother  of 

Charles  VL,  murder  of.  295 
— ^Duko  of,  son  of  Louis 

Philippe,  statue  of.  176,  559 
— death  of  .       .       .      207«. 
— Duchess  of,  at  the  Cham- 
.   ber  of  Deputies.  3C4w. 

Orphan  asylum  132,  454 

Ourcq,  Canal  de  T  .  .32 
Ouvroirs  .       .117 

Packets,  time  of  soling.      2 
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Pagan  Worship  at  Paris. 
Paintings,  Private  Galle- 
ries of    ,       .       .       .119 

Palaces 39 

Palais  Archiepiscopal.  338,  341 
— de  TAssemblee  Nation.  360 
— des  Beaux  Arts.  . 
— ^Bourbon.  .40, 

— Cardinal.  .  222, 
— Elysee  National  .  40, 
— du  Min.  de  la  Marine. 
— de  rinstitut  . 
— de  Justice.  40,  42, 
— de  la  Legion  d'Honneur 
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402 

360 

293 

211 

197 

400 

318 

359 

173 

411 

222 

356 

.    222 

.   280 

40,  425 

.   307 


40, 
40, 
40, 


-du  Louvre. 
— du  Luxembourg 
— National . 
— du  quai  d'Orsay 
—Royal 
— du  Temple.    . 
— des  Thermes  . 
—des  Tournelles 
— des  Tuileries  .       .  40,  160 
Panorama  .  .496 

Panthemont  (See   Pent^- 

mont.) 
Pantheon  .  .  .41,  434 
Paris,  arrival  at  .  .  1 
— ^Academy  of  .  .  .108 
— Arrondissements  of .  5 1 ,  160 
— ^Areaof   .  64n. 

—Budget  of  City  of  .  .53 
— Civil  Administration  .  79 
— ^Basin,  geol.  struct,  of.  30 
— Charitable  institutions.     43 

128  to  140 
— Churches  of   .       .  40,  124 
— Circumference  of  .       .30 
—Climate  of.     ...     2 
— Commerce  of.       .       .55 
— Commercial    Establish- 
ments of.       .  .141 
— Consumption  of.    .       .56 
— Description  of,  by  ar- 
rondissements.     .       .160 
— ^Directory.      .       .       .687 


— Distance  of,  from  towns 

of  Europe  and  France.  30 
— Division  of  .  .  .51 
— Electors  and  jurors.  .  82 
—Environs  of  .  .  .513 
— ^Expenditure  of  the  po- 
pulation of  .  .  .56n. 
— Expenditure  of.  .  .  53n. 
— Exports  of  .  .  .  55w. 
— ^Extent  of.  ...  30 
— Fortifications  of  .  .73 
— Government  of.  .     67 

— Histories  of  57,  338n. 

IJouses  of.  .  .  .  37 
— Islandsof.  31,  316,339,354 
— ^Manufactures  of  .  .55 
— Military  Government  of  72 
— Modem  embellishment  of  65 
— Notice,  General,  of  .  57 
— Octroi  Duties  .  .53 
— Physical  Statistics  of  .  29 
— ^Police  of.  .  .  .  82 
— Population  of.  .  .51 
— ^Prisons  of  .'  84  to  9b 

— Public  Institutions  of.  104 
455n. 
52,  53n. 
.     31 
.      29 
.      51 
120 
.158 
37 
52 
81 
206, 


— Quarries  of.    . 
— ^Receipts  of 
— ^Rivers  of  .     . 
— Situation  of   . 

Social  Statistics  . 
— Societies,  divers  in.  . 
to  123,  134  to  138, 
— ^Streets  of .  .  .  . 
— Taxes  of.  ... 
— ^Treasury  of  the  City  of. 
— ^Views,  finest,  of.  191, 


304,  312,  331n.  43 
Park  ofMonceaux    . 
£Parlements,  ancient. 
Parvis  Notre  Dame 


Passage  Choiseul. 
—Colbert. 
— du  Havre 
— Joufifroy. 
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—de  la  Madeleine.  .  .221 
— des  Panoramas  .  46,  236 
— du  Pont-Neuf.  .396. 

— du  Saumon  .  .  46,  255 
— ^Verdeau  .  .  .46,  235 
— ^Vero-Dodat  .  .  46,  258 
— ^Vivienne.  .  .  46,  250 
Passenger's  luggage  .  2,  24 
Passports    .      .       .     1,    83 

Patents 101 

Paving  materials,  price  of  38 
Pawnbrokers  138,  296 

Peers,  Chamber  of  .  .412 
Pentemont,  le.  125,385 

Pensions  .  .117 

Pere  La  Chaise,  Cemetery.  3 00 
— ^Monuments  in,  amount 

expended  on  .  305n. 

Perth,  Duke  of.  Monument 

erected  by  .  .  .465 
Pharmacie  Centrale  158,  481 
— ^ficolede.  .  151,  449 
Phrenological  Society  .  159 
Physicians,  number  of.  15 on. 
Pichegru,  monument  of  .  464 
Picpus,  Cemetery  of.  .314 
Places  .       .       .  .45 

— that  must  be  seen  by  a 

stranger,  list  of  .  .  iii 
— of  Historical  Note.  .  66 
— ^Memorable   for  Scenes 

of  Popular  Disturbance.  67 
— of  Public  Amusement.  482 
Place  de  la  Bastille  .  .  309 
— ^Beauveau.      .  .210 

— de  la  Bourse  .  .  .236 
— du  Carrousel  .  .  45,  171 
— Triumphal  Arch  of  the  171 
— de    la    Concorde,    or 

Louis  XV  .  .  45,  192 
— Histoiical  recollections.  197 
— duCh^telet  .  .  .264 
— ^Dauphine.  .  .  .317 
— de  rfecole  .  .  .264 
— de  Francois  I-  .  .  201 
f— de  Greve.      .      .      .348 


— Lafayette.  .  .  .254 
— ^Maubert  ....  466 
— ^Mazas  .  .  315,  480 
—St.  Michel  ...  .422 
— de  Notre  Dame  .  .  325 
— du  Palais  Bourbon  .  366 
— du  Palais  National  .  228 
— Richelieu.  .  .  .  238 
— ^Royale  (see  Vosgcs). 
— du  Trone.  313,  508 

— ^Valhubert  .  .  ,480 
— ^Vauban  .  .       .371 

— ^Vendome  .  .  45,  189 
— des  Victcires.  .  45,  250 
— desVosges  .45,  307 

Plants,  Garden  of  .  .469 
Plate  Glass  Manufactory.  277 

Poissy 535 

— Caisse  de.  .  .  .80 
Police,  Administration  of  the  82 
— Commissaire  de  .  .84 
— Prefecture  de.  .  82,  322 
— OfQces  for  public  car- 
riages ....  7 
Polytechnic  School.  113,  450 
Pompe  du  Pont  Notre  Dame  343. 
— de  Ja  Samaritaine.  .317 
—  a  feu  de  Chaillot.  35,  202 
— duGrosCaillou.  35,  368 
Pompes  Funebres     .         49w. 

Ponts 36 

— de  TArcheveche  .  .339 
— d'Arcole  .  .  .  .342 
— des  Arts  ....  402 
— d'Austerlitz.  .  .480 

— de  Bercy ,  or  de  la  Gare.  3 1 4 
— duCanalSt.  Martin.  298, 307 
— du  Carrousel,  or  des  Sts. 

Peres      .       .       •       .  406 
— au  Change      .  .343 

— deiaCite.  ...  339 
— de  Constantine  .340 

— de  Damiette  .  .340 

— au  Double.  .  .  .327 
— de  TEstoccade.  .  .  354 
— des  Invalides .        2  0 1 ,  3  67 
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-de  Jena  ....  502 
— ^LouisX VI., t)r Concorde  359 


—Marie 

— St.  Michel 

^National. 

— Neuf.      . 

— ^Notre  Dame 

—Petit.      . 

— de  la  H6forme 

— de  la  Toumelle 

Pont*de-St.-Maur. 

Poor,  kitchens  for  the 

Pope  Pius  VII.,  where  de- 
tained prisoner  by  Na- 
poleon   .... 

Population  of  Paris  . 

—of  the  arrondissements. 

— of  France. 

Porcelain  Manufactory    . 

Portd'Armes.    . 

Ports  or  Wharfs. 

Porte  St.  Denis. 

— St.  Martin.     . 

— St.  Bernard   . 

—Maillot    .... 

Post  Office  .       . 

— ^Administration  of 

— Statistics  of    . 

Post4Iorses,  Office  for.     . 

Poste,  Petite.     . 

Posting  in  France 

Poudrette  de  Montfaucon. 

Pr^  aux  Clercs  . 

— St.  Gervais  512, 

Prefecture  of  Department. 

— Conseil  de     .      .      . 

—of  Police      1,  42,  82,  322 

Premonstratensian  Monks.  42S 

President  of  the  Republic.  67 

—stables  of.     .      .      .210 

— ^Household  of.  .71 

—Palace  of.  .211 

President  of  the  National 
Assembly.      ...     67 

—Palace  of.       .       .       .  366 

Priests,  number  of.  1 27n. 


the. 


342 
325 
356 
316 
342 
325 
339 
339 
535 
135 


6^7 

51 

52 

52n. 

552 

102 

36 

270 

276 

481 

207 

8 

255 

tin. 

232 

9 

3 

273 

392 

535 

79 

79 


frince  of  WUes,  w^^ 

with  Count  d^Ariols    .  5i2 
Printing  Office,  Nat.    43,  593 

Prisons 64 

Prison  de  FAbbaye.  90,  396 
— de  la  Conciergme.  89,  320 
— of  Marie  Antoinette.  .  320 
— ^for  Debtors  .  .  90,  23 1 
— de  la  Force  .  .  86,  29< 
— delaNouvelleForce  86,  29$ 
— dela  Petite  Force.  H 

-^pourJeunes Detenus  93,  300 
— de  St.  Laiare.  .  90,  270 
— des  Madelonnettes.  H 

— de  Ste.  Pelagic.  .  90,  464 
— de  la  Prefecture.  .  89,  322 
— des  Condanmes.  .91,  3oo 
Private  Museums.  .  .119 
— ^Edifices  ....  39 
— ^Libraries.  .120 

Privy  Council  ...  69 
Professeurs-agreg^s  .  .110 
Promenades.  .  5U 

— ofLongchamps     .      .  200 
Protestant  Churches.  125,  2q3 
213, 235, 258, 298,  353, 38$ 
—Schools   .  .126 

Prud'honunes,  Coundl.78,276 
Public  Amusements  .  .482 
— ^Buildings.  .41 

— Coaches  .  .  2,  i 

—Debt 71 

— F^tes 50$ 

— ^Gardens  ....  603 
— Institutions    .  .104 

— Instruction,  Administra- 
tion of    .  .70,  107 
— ^Lectures  (see  Lecture). 
— ^libraries.  .120 
•— Museums  (see  JVu^fes).  119 
— promenades  .             .511 
—Works,  Administration.    7  0 
Publications  of  Acad6mie  1  O^n. 
Quarries  under  Paris,  as- 
certained ettent  of.      455fi. 
Quartiers  of  Paris.    .      .51 
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Quartierde  Francis  I.  .  ^01 
—Latin  .451 

Quays.  36,  342,  481 

Quiiuse  Vingts  Hospice.  1 33, 3 1  i? 
Races.  370,  510,  515,  517 
Railroads.  1,  4,  214,  254,  272 


— Charlres  . 

.   41^ 

— Corbeil. 

.  480 

— St.  Germain  . 

.214 

— Lyons.           ,        ; 

U4,  315 

— ^Northern. 

.  254 

— Orleans  . 

.  480 

— Rouen     . 

.   214 

— Sceaux    . 

.   552 

— Strasburg.     . 

.   272 

—Versailles.      .  ,  . 

.   214 

—by  compressed  air. 

.    201 

Raincy. 

.   536 

Rambouillet. 

.    536 

Ranela^    .      .       t 

>07,   512 

Rate  of  Posting  . 

3 

Ravaillac,     remains 

Of, 

— where  suspended 

.   321 

Reading-Rooms  . 

15,   238 

Reaumur's   Scale   tui 

•ned 

into  Fahrenheit's  . 

.     23 

Religious  Institutions 

.    123 

— ^Armenian,Greek ,  Jc^ 

«vi8hl27 

—Protestant      .      . 

.    125 

—Romish   . 

.    124 

Rent,  Receipt  for.     . 

.    104 

Republic,  Ck)nstitution 

.      67 

Republican  Guard     . 

.     73 

Reservoirs.  35,  268, 

273,418 

421,  443 

— ^remarkable    . 

.   453 

Restaurateurs 

.      13 

Revenues  of  Paris.    . 

.      52 

Reviews,  Military.    . 

.   510 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  t 

lead 

of    ...       . 

423n. 

Riding  Schools  . 

.   116 

Rights,  Civil.     . 

.     98 

Rivers  of  Paris. 

.     31 

Roads,  Admmistration 

of.     80 

Rocking  stones  . 

.  456 

Romainville.  .  537 

Romish  Clergy,  cost  of.  127n. 
— ^how  composed.  .  .  1 24 
Rothschild's  hotels  .  .235 
Rou58eau,burial-placeof.  437n. 
— ^place  where  he  died  .  521 
Routes  trom  coast  to  Paris.  1 
Rue  des  Cannes.  .451 

— St.  Jean  de  Beauvais  .  451 
— du  Rempart  .  .247 

— de  la  Tonnellerie  .  .  266 
Rueil   .  .      .       .  536 

Sages-Fenames    .  .150 

St.  Cloud  ....  537 
—Park  of  .  .541 

St.  Cyr 542 

St.  Denis  .  .  .  ;  542 
— ^Maison  de.  .  .  .118 
St.  Germain  .      .549 

St.  Leu 551 

St.  Ouen  .  .  .  .551 
Ste.  Chapelle  .  .  .  322 
— ^Perine,  Institution  de.  129 
Salaries  of  Prelates.  1 27n. 
Salle  duSenat  .  .  .413 
Salles  d'Asile.    .  .118 

Salp^triere,  Hospice.    43,  134 

157,  463 
Salt,  Enlrepdt  for.  .  .275 
Sapeurs  Pompiers  .  .  73 
Savings' Bank  .  .  .140 
Savonnerie,  la  .  .  .  460 
ScaiTon,  house  of  .  .298 
Sceaux.  .  .  .  .551 
Schools  (see  Ecoles,  Lycies) . 
— ^Special  .  .  .  .113 
— ^British  free.  .  .  .126 
School  (see  each  profession) 
— of  Rue  Vaugirard  .  .418 
Sciences,  Faculty  of.  .109 
Scientific  Institutions.  .  104 
— Societies  .  .  UO,  1 58 
Sculpture,  Ateliers  de  .368 
— ^American*  .  .  .188 
— ^Assyrian.  .       .188 

—Egyptian  .      .      187,  246 
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Secours  aux  Noyes,  &c.  84 
— ^ji  Domicile.  .  .  .137 
Seine,  the  River.  .31 

— Department  of,  geologi- 
cal structure  of .     .       .30 
Seminaire  des  Irlandais.  450 
— des  Missions  fetrangeres  1 25 

—Petit 125 

— duSt  Esprit.  125,  449 

-de  St.  Firmin.  .  .  468 
— de  St.  Nicolas  du  Ghar- 

donnet  .  .  125,  467 
— deSt.  Salpice  124,  411 
Sentimental  Journey,  site 

of  one  of  the  scenes  in.  396 
Servants.    .  .13,  103 

Sevres.  .  .  .  .  552 
Sewers,  Common  .50 

Shooting  .  .  .  .102 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Romish  1 24 
— ^Protestant.  .  .  .137 
Skating.  .  .  .  .511 
Slaughter-Houses  {seeAbat- 

toirs). 
Smoking-Houses.      .       .15 
Snuff-Manufactory    .       .367 
Societies,  Benevolent.    134  to 

138 
— ^Scientific,  Literary,  &c.   120 
Societe  des  Accouchements  159 
— d' Agriculture.       .       .123 
— AUemande  de  Bienfai- 

sance.  .  .  .  •  135 
— pour  TApprentissage  des 

Orphelins.  .  .  .135 
— des  Amis  des  Arts.  .  121 
— des  Amis  de  TEnfance.  ,136 
— desAmisdelaVieillesse.  135 
— Anatomique  .  .  .159 
— desAntiquaires.  .  .120 
— des  Architectes.  .  .123 
— Asiatique  .  .  .123 
— des  Beaux  Arts  .  .120 
— ^Biblique    Francaise    et 

fitrangere  .  .  .127 
— ^Biblique  Protestante    ,  1 26 


— des  Bibliophiles  .  .121 
— ^Biologique.  .  .  .159 
— du  Caveau  .  .  .  1 23 
— de  Charite  MaterneUe*  135 
—des  Conferences  Horti- 

coles  .  .  .  .120 
— de  Chimie  Medicale.  .  1 59 
— de  Chirurgie  .  .159 

— des  Creches  .  .  .137 
— pour    TEncouragement 

del'Industrie  Nationale.  123 
— d'Encouragement  pour 

Races  de  Chevaux.  .  510 
— d'fiducation  des  Sourds- 

Muets  .       .       .134 

— des  Enfants  d'Apollon.  122 
— d'Enseig^ement  .  .123 
— ^Ethnologique.  .  .122 
— Entomologique  .  .120 
— fivangelique  de  France.  127 
— des  Gens  de  Lettres.  .  1 20 
— de  Geographic  .  .121 
— Geologique  de  France.  121 
— Helvetique.  .  .  '  .  135 
— de  I'Histoire  de  France.  1 20 
— d'Horticulture,  .  .123 
— des  Instituteurs  .  .  123 
— pour  rinstruction  Ele- 

mentaire.  .       .123 

— pour  rinstruction  Pri- 

maire  protestante  .  .126 
— ^pour  Jeunes  liberes.  .  94 
— pour  Jeunes  Filles  libe- 

rees 95 

— ^Libre  des  Beaux-Arts.  120 
— des  Mailres  de  Pension.  1 23 
— de  Medecine  de  Paris.  159 
— de  Medecine  Pratique.  159 
— de  Medecine Veterinaire  159 
— Medicale  d'fimulation.  159 
— ^Medico-Pratique  .  .159 
—des  Missions  fivangeli- 

ques 127 

— de  la  Morale  Chretienne.  1 3 4 
— d'Observation.  .  .159 
— ^Patemelle  des  Orphelins  135 
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— ^pourlesJeunesOrphelins  136 
-de  Pharmacie.  .  .159 
— ^Philanthropique  .  .135 
— ^Philomathique.  .120 

— Philotechniqiie.  .121 

— ^Phrenologique  .159 


— Interesting  to  Antiqua- 
rians    290,  421,  428,  451 

Students,  Medical.     .       .146 

— Internes      .     .         .  148n. 

Students,  number  of,  cost 
of  their  education      .   113n. 


— Populaire.  .122  Subsistances  militaires.     .  202 

— des  Progres  Agricoies.  123  Sun-dial,  curious.       268,  409 

— ^Protestante  de  Secours.  135  Suresne 554 

-de  la  Providence  .       .134  Suspension-bridges.  314,  367, 

— des  Salles  d'Asile.       .118       342,339,340 

— des  Sauveteurs   de    la  Swinuning  Schools.     48,  340 

Seine 135  Swiss  Cottage     .  .369 

— de  Secours  Mutuels  en-  Synagogues,  Jewish.  127,  279 

treOuvriers   .  .138  Talleyrand,  residence  of.  192 

123  Tapestry  Manufactory.     .  459 
Tariff  of  the  Octroi  and 

134 

159 

121 

127 


de 


— Sericicole 
—of     St.     Francois 
Regis.      .       .'     . 
— de   Sourds-Muets  . 
.  — de  Statistique. 
— des    Traites  Religieux 
Society  (see  Societe), 
— ^Parisian  Medical   .      .159 
— German  Medical    .       .  1 59 

SoBurs  de  la  Charite.  124,  137  — Receipts  of. 

Soirees,   Diplomatic,  &c.      vi  — Statistics  of.  . 

Sorbonne,  the.    42>  108,  422  — Sum  levied  on  Receipts 
Sourds-Muets.    .             .445       of,  for  the  Hospitals.    . 

Souriciere,  the  .  .322  — of  the  Banlieue.     . 

Spectacles-Concerts.    253,  494  TheMre  de  TAmbigu 


EntranceDuties  of  Paris.  53 
Taxes  of  Paris  ...  52 
Telegraphs.  5,71 

Temple,  Convent  du.       .280 
— ^Palais  du.  .  280 

Tennis  Courts.    .        216,  510 

Theatres 482 

.  484 
.   483 


510 


210 

72 

2,  5 

252 

68 


— de  FAcademie  Nationale 

deMusique 
— de  Beaumarchais  . 
— Cirque  National     . 
— de  M.  Comte. 
— des  DeJassements  Comi- 

ques. 


Sports, 

Squares  (see  Places) . 

Stables,  President's  . 

Staffs,  Military. 

Stages,  Coaches,  &c. 

Stamp  Offlce.      82,  222, 

State,  Council  of. 

Statistics  of  Paris,  Social. 

— ^Physical  .                    .29  — ^Francais 

Statue  of  Henry  IV.     316,  347  — Funambules  . 

— of  Louis  XIII.                307  — de  la  Gaiete  . 

— of  Louis  XIV.        150,  345  — Gymnase. 

— of  Duke  of  Orleanft.176,  559  — Hippodrdme  . 

Steam  Boats  (see DiVecforj/)     5  — Historique.     . 

— ^Packets  from  England.       2  — du  Luxembourg 

Streets  and  houses    .           37  — Lazary    . 


484 
496 
493 

486 
494 
495 
494 

494 


51  —des  Folies  Dramatiques  494 


489 
.  494 
.  493. 
.  492 
7,  495 
.  490 
.  494 
.  494 
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— ^Moatansksr  .  493 

—National.  .404 

-de  rOdeon  .  490 

— Opiera,  French.     .  .486 

—  —     Comique   .  .488 

—  —  Italian.  .  .  488 
-^Porte  St.  Mai-tin  .  .  493 
«--du  Eaoelagb  .  .507 
—Robert  Houdin.  .  .  495 
— 8eraphin.  .495 
—St.  Marcel.  .  .494 
— Spectacle*  Conca^.  .  494 
— desVarietes  .  .  492 
—du  Vaudeville.  .  492 
Theology,  Faculty  of.  .  lio 
Thermes,  Palais  das.  425 
ThermometFic  Scales.  23 
Thiers,  residence  of  M.  .234 
Tickets,  form  of  letter  to 

obtain,  when  required,  iv 
Timbre  National.  82,  222,  252 
Tobacco,  Manufacture  of.  367 
—Sale  of  ....  55 
Tomb  of  Casimir,  King  of 

Poland    .  .395 

—of  King  John's  daughter  3  5  bn. 
— of  Cardinal  Rich^^eu  .  423 
— ofJan^asJf.  .  .  .  465 
— of  James  Duk£  of  Douglas  394 
— ofLafay^te    .  314 

— of  Napoleon  .  37  8». 

— of  Rousseau    .  437n. 

— of  Voltaire.  .  .  437w. 
Tour  de  St.  Jeaude  Latran  451 
— St.  Jacques  Boueherie  41,288 
— de  Nesle,  site  of  .  .  401 
Tournelle,  la.  .     .  481 

Tradesman,  list  of  .  .589 
— ^Licenses  of.     .  .  55n. 

Traiteurs  .  .     i3 

Travelling  in  France.  1  to  5 
Treasury,  National  .  .192 
— of  the  City  of  Paris.  .  8 1 
Tribunals    .  42,  74 

Tribunal  de  Commerce  43,  77 
—of  Municipal  Police.     .     77 


^-of  Premiare  Instance.  49,  76 
— des  Conffits  .  .  Ti,  tlf^ 
Tribunaux  de  Pais.  .  .77 
Triumphal  Arches.    43,    (Tl, 

203,  270,  276 
— Colunms.  43,  J90,  264,311, 

313 
Tuileries,  Palace  of  ^.    .  160 
— Gardsn  of  the.        167,  ill 
Turrets,  ancient.  263, 264,  §96, 

355,  428,  431 
University  of  France.       .  107 

Val  de  Grace 447 

Valets  de  Place  .  .  .13 
Vehicles,  Public.  .  2,  5,  8 
-r-to  Environs  (see  Preface) . 
Venetian  Bridges.  298,  307 
Versailles.  .  .  .  .554 
— Best  mode  of  visiting,  wii 
— Gardens  of.     .  .673 

— ^Museum  of .  .  .  .561 
—Palace  of.  .  .  .  »$6 
— Town  of.  .  .  .  5§0 
Veterinary  Schools.  .  .513 
Vetturini  ....  4 
Vice-presid.  of  Repid)lio  .  «« 
Victoria  Hotel  .  .  iti 

Villetle,  la.  .  .  .  &ftd 
Vinc>ennes  .  i  .  .  563 
Voltaire,  wh^e  he  died.  407 
— ^tomb  of  .  4279. 

— birth-place  of.  .  *flM) 

Wages  in  Paris  .56 

Walks,  Public  .  .  .  Ul 
Water  Conveyances  .  & 

Water,  supply  of.  .  .1^3 
-t-Establ.  for  purifying^  3&d 
Weights,  Fr.  and  Engl.  I9to)3 
— ancient    .  .  19ii. 

T-Inspectiou  of.  .  >  44 
Wesleyan  Chapel.  .  .  4«* 
Wills,  Laws  OH  .  .97 

Wine  Market  ..  .  .  ii^S 
Witnesses,  Laws  ob.  .  $m 
Work  Sociielies  .  .  <37 

Zoology,    giikry  ol      .475 
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LIST  OF  THE  STREETS,  SQUARES,  ETC.,  IN  PARIS. 


EXPLANATION. 

The  capital  letter  and  figure  placed  after  the  name  of  the  street  indicates 
the  part  of  the  map  in  which^  it  is  found ;  for  example,  if  you  wish  to  find 
rue  Biron,  D.  6,  draw  your  finger  down  under  the  letter  1).,  from  the  top 
of  the  map,  till  it  arrives  opposite  the  figure  6,  between  the  lines  of  which 
is  rue  Biron. — The  figures  placed  before  the  name  of  a  street  indicate  that 
it  is  traced  in  the  map,  but  its  name  could  not  be  given  for  want  of  room. 


Abbaye  (de  V)^  D.  4. 
i  Abbaye  (place  de  1'),  D.  4. 
Abb6  de  TEp^e,  D.  5. 
AbbeviUe  (d').  E.  i. 
Aboukir  (d'),  E.  2. 
Acacias    (des),    B.  4.    5. 

now  rue  Bertrand. 
Aguesseau  (d^),  C.  2. 
2  Agaesseau     (marcb^     et 

passage  d')  C  2. 
AiguiUerie  (de  V)^  £.  3. 
Albouy.  F.  2. 
Alger  (dl,  C.  D.  3. 
Alibert,  F.2. 
Aligre  (d%  G.  4.  5. 
Amandiei's  -  Popincourt 

(des),  G.  3. 
Amandiers  (des),  Sainte- 

Genevieve,  E.  5. 
Amandiors  (barri^re  des), 

G.3. 

Amboise  (dl,  D.  2. 
Ambroise  Par6,  E.  2. 
Ambroise  (St-),  G.  3. 
Am^ie,  B.  3. 
Amelot,  F.  3.  4. 
Amsterdam  (d'),C.  i. 
Anastase  (St-),  F.  3. 
AnciMine-ComMie  (del'). 

D.  4. 

ABdr6-de8-Arts(St-),  D.  4. 
Aii4r6-des-Arts  (place  St-), 

D.4. 

ABgivilUcrs  (d'),  D.  3. 
ABglade  (de  1%  O.  3. 
Anglais  (des),  E.  4. 

4  Anglais  (impasse  des),  rue 

Beaubourg,  £.  3. 
Anglaises  (des),  E.  6. 
Angoul^me  (d'),  F.  3. 

5  Angoul^me    (place     d'), 

faub.  du  Temple.  F.  3. 
Angoul^me  -  St  -  Honor6. 

B.  2.  (now  rue  de  FUnion) 
Anjoii-St-Honor6,  C.  2. 


Anjou  an  Marais,  F.  3. 
Anjou-Dauphine,  D.  4. 
Anjou  (quai  d')  £.  F.  4. 
Anne   (Ste-),   St-Honor6, 

D.  2.  3. 
Anne  (Ste-),  quai  des  Or- 

ftvres,  D.  E.  4. 
Antin  (cit6  d'),  D.  2. 
Antin  (d'),  D.  2. 
Antin  (allto  d'),  B.  2.  3. 
Antoine  (St-),  E.  F.  4. 
Antoine  (pi  St-),  E.  F.  4. 
Antoine  (boulevard  St-), 

F.  3.  4. 
Antoine  (du  faubourg  St-) , 

F.  G.  H.  4. 

Apolline  (Ste-),  E.  2. 
Arbal6te  (de  \%  E.  5. 
Arbre-Sec  (de  F),  D.  3. 
Arcade  (de  V)  C.  2. 
Arcbevech^  (quai),  R  4. 
Archev6cb6  (pont),  £.  4. 
Arcis  (des),  E.  4. 
Arcole  (pont  d'),  R  4. 
Arcole  (rue  d'),  E.  4. 
Arcueil  (barri^re),  D.  6. 
Argenteuil  (d')  D.  3. 
Arquebuse,  (deF),  F.  G. 

3.4. 

Arras  (d'),  E.  5. 
AsUe  (de  F),  F.  G.  3. 
Assas  (d')  C.  4. 
Astorg  (d'),  C  2. 
Aubry-le-Boucber,  E.  3. 
Aumaire,  R  3. 
Aumale  (d')  D.  1. 
Aunay  (barri6re  d')  H.  3. 
Austerlitz,  B.  3. 
AusterUtz  (d'),  F.  G. 
Austerlitz  (quai),  F.  5.  6. 
Austerlitz  (petite  rue  d') 

F.6. 

Austerlitz  (pont  dl,  F.  5. 
Aval  (d'),  F.  4. 

Avignon  (d'),  ^.  $. 


Avoye,  (Ste-)  E.  3. 
Babille,  D.  3. 
Babylone  (de),  C.  4. 
Bac  (du),  C.  3.  4. 
Bagneui  (de),  C.  5. 
Baillet,  Arbre-Sec,  E.  3. 
Bailleui,  E.  3. 
Baillif ,  D.  3. 
Ballets  (des),  F.  4. 
Banque  de  France.  D.  3. 
Banque  (dc  la),  D.  2.  3. 
Banquet  (du),  A.  2. 
Banquet    (barridre    du). 

A.- 2. 

Banquier  (du),  E.  6. 
Bai-be  (Ste-),  E.  2. 
Barbet  de  Jouy,  C.  4. 
Barbette,  F.  3. 
Barillerie  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Barom^tre  (galerie    du), 

un  des  passages  de  I'O- 

p6ra,  D.  2. 

Barouill^rc  (de  la),  C.  $. 
Barre-du-Bec,  E.  3. 
Barres  (des),  E.  4. 
Barres  (des),  F.  4. 
Barrois  (passage),  E.  3. 
Barth61emy,  B.  5. 
Basfroid,  G.  4. 
Basse-St-Pierre,  k  Chail- 

lot,  A.  3. 

Basse-du-Rempart,  C.  D,  2. 
Basse-des-Ursins,  E.  4. 
Bassompierre,  F.  4. 
Bastille  (pi.  de  )a)  F.  4. 
Batailles(des),A.  3. 
Batailles  (barri^re).  A.  3- 
HBditave  (Cour),E.  3- 
Battoir-St-Andr6,  D.  4. 
Battoir  St-Victor,  E.  5. 
ISBaudoyer  (place),  E.  4. 
Bayard,  A.  4. 
Bayard,  ville  dc  Francois 

ler,  B.  2.  3. 
Beaubourg,  E.  8 
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Beauce  (de),  F.  8. 

Beaujolais,  Palais-Natio- 
nal, D.  4.  (now  Hoche). 

Beanjolais,  Palais  Natio- 
nal, (passage),  D.  3. 

Beaujolais,     au    Marais. 
F.  3. 
90  Beaujolais,  $t-Honor6vD.3. 

Beaujon  (cit^),  A.  B.  2. 

Beaujon  (place),  B.  2. 

Beaujon,  A.  B.  2. 

Beaune  (de),  C.  D.  8. 

Beauregard,  E.  2. 

Beaurepaire,  E.  3. 

Beaorepaire  (cit6),  E.  3. 

Beautreillis  (de),  F.  4. 

Beanveau  (place).  C  2. 

Beauveau  (de),  faubourg 
St-Antoine,  G.  4.  5. 

Beauveau  (march*),  fau- 
bourg St-Antoine,  G.  4. 

Beanvilliers  (passage,)  rue 
Richelieu,  D.  3. 

Beaux-Arts  (des),  D.  4. 

Beccarla,  G.  5. 

Bellart,  B.  5. 

Bellechasse  (de),  C.  3.  4. 

Bellechasse  (pi.),  C.  3. 

Bellefond  (de),  E.  i. 

Belleville  (barriferc),  G.2. 

Belll6vre,  F.  6. 

Bel  Respiro  (de),  A.  2. 

Belzunce,  E.  i. 

Benoit  (St-),  faubourg  St- 
Germain,  D.  4. 
21  Benoit  (passage  et  place 

St-),  St-Jacques,  E.  3. 
S2Benoit  (passage   Saint-), 
place    de    I'Abbaye-St- 
Gennain,  D.  4. 

Bercy  (de),  an  Marais, 
March6-St-Jean,  E.  4. 

Bercy  (de),  faubourg  St- 
Antoine,  F.  4.  5.  G.  5. 

Bercy  (barri6re  de),  G.  5. 

Bercy  (pont  de),  G.  6. 

Berg6re,  D.  E.  2. 

Berg6re  (cil6),  D.  E.  2. 

Bergdre  (galerie),  rue 
Geoffroy-Marle,  D.  2. 

Berlin  (de),  C.  I. 

Bernard  (St-),  G.  4 

Bernard  (St-),  quai  et  port 
au  'Vin  (see  quai  de  la 
Rap6e,  F.  G.  5.) 

Bernardins  (des),  E.  4. 

Berry  (de).  F.  3. 

Bertin-Poir^,  E.  3. 

Bertin-Poir6e  (place),  E.  4. 

B^thizy,  D.  E.  3. 

Betbmont,  G.  S. 


B^thnne  (qnai),  E.  F.  4. 
Beuni^re,  D.  4. 
Bil)lioth6que(dela),D.  3. 
Bichat,  F.  2. 
Biches  (du  pont  aux),  St- 

Marcel,  E.  5. 
Biches  (dn  pont  aux),  St- 

Martin,  E.  2. 
Bienfaisance,  B.  C.  i. 
Bi*vre  (de),  E.  4. 
23Bi^re  (de),  pont,  qnai 

I'Hdpital,  F.  5. 
Bilielles  (des),  E.  3. 
Billy  (quai  de),  A.  3. 
24  Biragne  (place),  F.  4. 
Biron,  D.  6. 
Bizet,  A.  2.  3.  B.  8. 
Blanche,  D.  i. 
Blanche  (barrifere),  D.  I. 
Blancs-Manteanx,  E.  3. 
Blancs-Manteaux  (march* 

des),  F.  3. 
B16  (port  au),  E. «. 
Bleuc,  E.  I.  2. 
Bochart  de  Sarron,  D.  l. 
Bois-de-Boulogne  (passage 

du),  E;  2. 
Bon  (St-),  E.  3. 
Bon-Puits  (du)  E.  4.  5. 
Bondy  (de),  E.  F.  2. 
Bonne -Non  velle   (boule- 
vard). E.  2. 

Bons-Enfants  (des),  D.  3. 
28Bons-Enfants  (pass,  des), 

Palais-National,  D.  3. 
Bons-Homnies,    d  Passy, 

A.  3. 
SOBossuet  (de),  E.  4. 
Bossuet  (de),  E.  I. 
Boucher,  D.  3. 
Boucherat  (de),  F.  3. 
Boucherie  -  des  -  In  valides 

(de  la),  B.  3. 
Boucheries  (des),  fauboui^ 

St-Germain,  see  Ecole  de 

M6decinc,  D.  4. 
Boudrean,  C.  2. 
Boufflers    (avenue    de), 

now  me  Lowendal. 
Boufflers  (cit*),  E.  3. 
Boulangers  (des),  E.  5. 
Boulc-Rougc,  D.  E.  2. 
Boulcts  (des),  G.  H.  4. 
Boulogne  (de),  C.  D.  4. 
Bouloi  (du),  D.  3. 
32  Bourbon-le-Chateau,  D.  4. 
Bourbon  (quai),  E.  4. 
Bourbon- vilieneuve.  E  2. 

(now  rue  d'Abouklr.) 
Bourdaloue,  D.  I. 
Bourdon  (bonier ard),  F.  4. 


Bonrdonnais  (des),  E I 
Bourdonnaye  (la),  B.  4. 
Bourdonnaye  (avenue  4r 

la),  A.  3.  B.  4. 
Bourg-l'Abb*,  E.  3. 
Bourg-FAbb*    (passage 

E.  3. 

Bourgogne  (de),  C.  3.  4. 
Bourgopne  (cour),  G.  4. 
Bourguignons  (des),  D.  5. 

E.  6. 

Boursanlt,  D.  I. 
Bourse  (dela),D.  2. 
Bourtibourg,  E.  3.  4. 
Boutebrie,  E.  4. 
Bouvines  (de),  E.  I. 
Boyauteric    (barrifere  de 

(la),  F.I. 
Brady  (passage),  fanNmrg 

St-Denis,  E.  2. 
Braque  (de),  E.  3. 
Breda,  D.  i. 
Bretagne  (de),  F.  3. 
Breteuil  (place),  B.  5. 
Bretenil  (avenue),  B.  4.  5. 
Bretonvilliers,  E  F.  4. 
Brisemiche,  E.  3. 
Brissac,  F.  4. 
Brodenrs,  now  Vaniieaa. 
Brongniart.  D.  2. 
Bniaut,  F.  «. 
Bruxelles  (de),  C  D.  I. 
BCicherie  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Bnffanlt.D.  1.2. 
Buffon,  E.  F.  5. 
Baisson  St-Lonis  (dn),  F. 

G.  2. 

Bussy  <de),  D.  4. 
36  Bussy  (carrefbiir),  D.  4. 
BuUe  Chamnont,  F. «. 
Bnttes  (des),  H.  5. 
Byron  (avenue  Lord-),  i 

B.2. 

Cadet,  D.  2. 
Cadet  (place),  D.  4. 
Cadran  (du),  E.  I.  X 
Caire  (dn),  B.  3. 
Caire  (place  et  pasafc 

du),  ou  Foire,  E.  3. 
Calais  (de),  D.  i. 
Calandre  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Cambrai  (place),  B.  4 
Canal  St-Georges,  D.  i. 
Canal  $t*Martin  (du),F. « 
Canettes  (des),  D.  4. 
Capncines        (boalenri 

des),  C.  D.  2. 
Capucins  (rue    el  flKe 

des),  D.  5.  6. 
Cardinal  Lemotne,  &  4. 
Ctrmes  (des).  B.  4. 
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Caraot^  D.  5. 
Carpentier,  D.  5. 
Carr6  Marigny,  B.  2. 
Carri^res  (des),  k  Cbaillot, 

A.  3. 

Carrousel  (du),  D.  3. 

Carrousel  (place),  D.  3. 

Carrousel  (pont  du),  D.  3. 
uow  Pont  Saints-Pdres. 

Casimir  P6rier,  C.  3. 

Cassette,  D.  4. 

Cassini,  D.  6. 

CasteUane,  C.  2. 

Castex,  F.  4. 

Castiglione  (dc),  C  2.  3. 

Catherine-d'Enler  (Ste-), 
D.  5. 

CatJnat,  D.  3. 

Caumartin  (de),  C  2. 

C^lestins  (quai  des),  F.  4. 

Cendrler  (du),  E.  0. 

Ceudrier  (passage  et  im- 
passe do),  D.  2. 

Censier,  E.  5. 

Centre  (du),  B.  2. 

Cerisaie  (de  la),  F.  4. 

Chabannais  (de),  D.  2. 

Chabrol  (de),  E.  F.  i. 

ChaiHot(de),  A.  2.3.  B.  2. 
'   Cbaise  (de  la),  C.  4. 

Champagny,  C.  3. 

Champ-de-Mars  (du),  B.4. 

Champs-de-Mars.    A.   3. 

B.  4. 

Champs  (des),  A.  3. 
Champs  -  Elys^     (des), 

C.  2. 

Champs -Elys^es  (arenue 

des),  A.  2.  C  3. 
-    Change  (pont  au),  E.  3. 
Chanoinesse,  E.  4. 
Clianterelae,  see  de    la 

Victolre,  D.  2. 
Chantiers  (des),  E.  4. 
Chantre  (du),  D.  3. 
42Chantres  (des),  E.  4. 
43Chapene  (de  la),  F.  I. 
Chapelle  (de  la  ste-),  E.  3. 
Gbapelle  (cenr  4e  la  Ste-), 

au  Palais,  E.  4. 
Chapon,  £.  3. 
Chaptal,  D.  i. 
Charbonniers  (des),rrau- 

boorg  St-Antoine,  G.  5. 

now  me  Bethmont. 
Charbonniers  (des),  fau- 

boug  St-MaroeaUf  E.  5.  6. 
Charenton  (de>,F.  4.  G.4. 

5.  H.  6. 
Charenton  (barri6re  de), 

H.  5. 


Charity  (de  la)«  £.  2. 
Charlemagne,  F.  4. 
Chariot,  F.  3. 
Charon  ne  (de),  G.  H.  4. 
Charreti^re.  E.  4.  5. 
Chartres   (de),   place  du 

Carrousel,  D.  3. 
Chartres  (de),  barri^re  de 

Courcelles,  B.  i. 
Chartres  (galerie  de),  Pa- 

lais-}(ational,  D.  3. 
Chateaubriant    (avenue), 

A.  B.  2. 

Chatcau-Landon,  F.  I. 
Chatalet     (  place     du  ), 

E  3 

Chatillon,  F.  1. 
Chauchat,  D.  2. 
Chaudron  (du),  F.  I. 
Chaume  (du),  E.  3. 
Chauss^e-d^Antin  (de  la), 

D.  1.2. 

Chauss6e  -  des  -Minimcs. 
(de  la),  F.  3.  4. 

Chauss^e-du-Maine  (ave- 
nue de  la) ,  C  5. 

Chauveau-Lagarde,  C.  2. 

Chemin  de  fer  (place  du), 

E.  4. 

Chemin  de  fer  de  Paris  k 
Corbeil.  k  Orleans  ct 
Tours,  ih^  terminus  near 
the  Garden  of  Plants, 
F.5. 

Chemin  de  fer  de  Paris  k 
Lyon ;  the  terminus,  bou- 
levard Mazas,  F.  5. 
'  Chemin  de  fer  de  Paris  k 
St-Germain,  k  Rouen  et 
le  Havre;  the  terminus 
rue  St-Lazare,  C.  t.  2. 

Chemin  de  fer  de  Paris  k 
Strasbouj^ ;  the  terminus 
rue  Neuve  Chabrol,  E. 

F.  t. 

Chemin  de  fer  de  Paris  k 
Versailles  *,  the  terminus 
right  bank  rue  St-Lazare, 
C.  i.  2.;  that  of  the  left 
bank  is  near  the  barri^re 
du  Maine.  C.  5. 
Chemin  de  fer  duNord; 
the  terminus  is  rue  du 
Nord.  E.  i. 

Chemin  de  fer  da  Char- 
tres ;  the  terminus  is  near 
the  barrl^re  du  Maine, 
C  5. 
Chemin-de-Versaillcs,  A.  2. 
see  rue  du  BanqueL 
Chcrche-Midi,  C  4.  ^ 


lU 

Chembini,  D.  2. 
49Chevalier-du-Guct,  E.  3. 

Chevaui  (march6  aux),  1i 
F.  5. 

Chevert,  B.  4. 

Chevreuse,  D.  5. 
52Childebert,  D.  4. 

Chilpdric,  D.  3. 

Choiseul,  D.  2. 

Choiseul  (passage),  D.  2. 

Chopinette  (barriere  de 
la),  G.  2. 

Choux  (pont  aux),  F.  3. 

Christine,  D.  4. 

Christophe  (St-),  E.  4. 

Cimeli^re-St-Micolas,  E.  3. 

Cinq-Diamans  (des),  E.  .1. 

Cirque  (du),  B.  2. 

Cisalpine,  B.  i. 

Ciseaux  (des),  D.  4. 

Cit6  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Cit6  (quai  de  la),  E.  4. 

CH6  (pont  de  la),  E.  4. 

Cil6  dentin,  D.  2. 

Cit6  Berryer,  C.  2. 

Cit6  Bertrand,  G.  3. 

Cit6  Josset,  G.  4. 

Cit6Noel,  E.  3. 

Cil6  d'0rl6ans,  D.  «.  E.  2. 

Cit6  Riverin,  E.  2. 

Cit6  St-Maur,  G.  2. 

Cite  Trdvise,  E.  2. 

Claude  (St-),  au  Marais, 

F.  3, 

aaude  (St-),  porte  St-De- 

nis,  E.  2. 

Clef  (de  la),  E.  5. 

Clement,  D.  4. 

Ci6mentrMarot,  E.  tf. 

CI6ment-St-Marcel,  E.  C. 

C16ry  (de),  E.  2. 

Clichy  (de),  C.  D.  <. 

Clichy  (barri6re  de),  C.  t 

Cloche-Perche,  E.  4. 

Cloltie-Motre-Damc  (du  , 

E.4. 

Cloitre-St-Germain  -  TAu- 

xerrois,  D.  3. 

Cloilrc-St-Jacques-rHdpl- 

tal  (du),  E.  3. 

Cloitre-St-Mcrri,  E.  3. 
J>9Cloltre-St-Honore  (pas- 
sage), D.  3. 

CIoitrc-St-Benolt  (du),  1). 
.  E.  4. 
6oaoltre-St-Marcel,  E.  6. 
Cloilre  -  Ste  -  Opportune, 

E.  3. 

Clos^Bruneau,  E.  4. 
CIos-Georgeot  (du),  E.  3. 
aos-Rambouillct,  G^S,. 
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Clottire,  B.  5. 
Clotilde,  E.  S. 
Clpvis,  E.  5. 
Clnny  (de),  D.  4. 
Cochin,  E.  6. 
CoBur-Volant  (do),  D.  4. 
'   Colbert  (Arcade),"D.  2. 
Colombe  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Colon nes  (des),  D.  % 
Colys^  (du),  B.  2. 
Combat  (barridre  dn),  F.  I . 
Com<>lc  (de  la),  B.  3. 
Commerce  (passage  du), 

St-Martin,  B.  8. 
Commerce  (cour  et  pas- 
sage du,  D.  4. 
Commerce     du     Roule, 

(cour  et  passage  du), 

B.2. 
Concorde  (de  la),  C.  2. 
Concorde  (place  de  la), 

C.  3. 
Concorde  (pont    de  la), 

C.  3. 

Cond^*  (de),  D.  4. 
Conference  (quai  de  la), 

B.  C.  3. 
Constantine,  E.  4. 
Constanline  (pont)  F.  4. 
Constantinople,  C.  I. 
Conti  (quai  et  place  de), 

D.  3.  4. 

Conti  (impasse),  D.  4. 
64  Contrat^ocial  (du),  E.  3. 
65Contresearpe  -  Dauphine, 

D.  4. 
Contrescai-pe,   k  I'Estra- 

pade,  E.  5. 
Contresc^rpe  (boulevard), 

F.  4.  5. 
Convention  (de  la),  D.  3. 
Copeau,  E.  5. 
Coq-St-Honor6,  D.  3. 
Coq-St-Jcan^  E.  3.  4. 
Coq-H6ron,  D.  3. 
Coquenard,  D.  I.  now  rue 

Lamartine. 
Coquilles  (des),  E.  3. 
Coquill6re,  D,  3. 
Corbeau,  F.  2. 
Cordeli6res  (des),  E.  6. 
Corderie  (de  la  Grande), 

au  Temple,  F.  3. 
Corderie  (de  la),  march^ 
St-Honor6.  D.  2. 
tn  Corderie    (place  ■  de  la), 
F.  3. 

Cordiers  (des),  D.  4.  5. 
Cordonnerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Corneille  (de),  D.  4. 
Cornes  (de«),  E.  6. 


Corroierie  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Cossonnerle  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Cotte,  G.  4. 
esCour  des  Comptes,  D.  4. 
Cour  St-Jacques  (march^ 
de  la),  E.  3. 
Courcelles  (de),  B.  1.2. 
Couroelles  (barrifere),B.  I. 
Cours-la-Reine  (all6e  du), 
B.  C.  3. 

Courtf  (de),  C.  3. 
Coutellerie  (de  la),E.  3. 
Coutares  -Saint  -  Gervais 
(des),  F.  3. 
Cr^billon,  D.  4. 
Cretet,  D.  t. 
Crillon,  F.  4. 
Croissant  (du),  D.  E.  2. 
Croix  (de  la),  E.  2.  3. 
Croix  -  Blanche    (de  la), 

marcb6  St-Jean,  E.  4. 
69  Croix  (Sainte-),  near  the 

Palais-de-Justice.  E.  4. 
Croix-de  -  la  -Bretonneric 

(Ste-),  E.  3. 
Croix-des  -  Pctits-Champs, 

D.  3. 
Croix-Rouge  (carrefourde 

la),  C  D.  4. 

Croix-dn-Ronle  (de  la),B.  l . 
Croulebarbe  (de),  E.  6. 
Cronl^arbe  (barrifere  de), 

E.6. 

Crussol,  F.  3. 
Culture^Ste-Catherine,  F. 

3.4. 
Cunette  (barridre  de  la), 

A.  4. 

Cttvier,  E.  F.  5. 
Cygne  (du),  E.  8. 
Dalayrac,  D.  2. 
Damiette  (de),  E.  2. 
Damiette  (pont  de),  F.  4. 
Dauphin  (du),  D.  3.  no^v 

rue  de  la  Convention. 
Dauphine,  D.  4. 
Dauphine  (passage).  D.  4. 
Dauphine  (place),  D.  4. 
D^hargeurs  (des),  E.  3. 
Delaborde,  C.  2. 
Delaborde  (place),  C.  l.  2. 
TODelorme  (passage),  D.  3. 
Delta  (du),  E.  1. 
Delta  Lafayette  (du),  E.  I. 
Denain.  E.  l. 
Denis,  St-),  E.  2.  3. 
Denis  (St*-),  faubourg  St- 

Antoine,  H.  4. 
Denis  (barri^re  St-),  F.  I. 
Denis  (passage    St-),  au 

Caire.  E.  3. 


Denis  (boulevard  St-),  E  2. 
Denis  (du  faubourg  St-), 

E,  f.  2.  F.  I. 
Dcsaix,  A.  4. 

Desaix'    (quai),    March^ 
aux-Fleurs,  E.  4. 
Descartes,  E.  5. 
Des6«e.  C.  2. 
Deux-Boules  (des),  E.  8. 
7*  Deux-Ecos  (des),  D.  3. 
Denx-Ermites,  E.  4. 
Deux-Moulins  (des,  F.  i. 
Deux-Monlins  (place  des), 

F.  6. 

Deux-Ponts  (des),E.  4. 
Deux-Portcs  -  St  -  Andre 

(des),  D.  4. 
Deux-portes-St-Jean  {Hes)^ 

E.  3.  4. 
Dcux-Portes-St  -Sauveur 

(des),  E.  2.  3. 
Dominique  (St-),fHlib.  St- 

Germain,  C  3.  4.  D.  4. 
Dominique    (St-)^    Gros- 

Caillou,  B.  3. 
Dominique  (St-),  d'Enfer, 

D.  5.  see  Royer-Collard. 
Doric,  F.  3. 
Douai  (de),  C.  D.  I. 
Douane  (de  la),  F.  2. 
Double  (pont  an),  E.  4. 
Douze-Portes  (des),  F.  3. 
Doyenne  (et  impasse),  D.3. 
Dragon  (du),  D.  4. 
73  Dragon  (cour  et  passa^ 

du),  D.  4. 
Drouot,  D.  2. 
Dugay-Trouin.  D.  5.  . 
Du  Guesclin,  A.  4. 
Dnnl^erque,  E.  f . 
DuperrA,  D.  i. 
Duphot,  C.  2. 
Duplcix,  A.  4. 
Dupleix  (place),  A.  4. 
Dnpont,  A.  3. 
Dupuis,  F.  3. 
Duras  (de),  C.  2. 
Duroc,  B.  C.  4.  5. 
Echarpe  (de  1'),  F.  «. 
74Echaud6  (de  l^,  anMa- 

rals,  F.  3. 
Echaude  (de  I'),  faubwirg 

St-Germain,  D.  4. 
Echelle  (de  10,  D.  3. 
Echiquier  (de  !»),  B.  % 
vames  St-MartiB,  F. «. 
75Ecole  (place  de  1'),  D.  3. 
'  Ecole-de-IkMdMiiNi,  D.  4. 
Ecole-do-MedeeiBe  (place 

de  1%  D,  4. 

EcoleCquaitfel*),  D.  S 
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Eaole-Mi)ilAii«  Qturibre 
de  10  B.  4. 

Ecole  Polytechoifpie  (de 
10,  E.  4.  6. 

Eoosse  (dO,  E.  4. 

EconffeB  (des),  E.  4. 

Ecrivains  (deB)(  E.  3< 

Ecnries  d^Artois  (des)  B. 
S.  see  rue  de  la  R^forme. 

Eglise  (de  1'),  B.  3.  4. 

Egout  (del'),  ftobourg  St- 

Germain,  D.  4. 

Eli8al)eth  (St©-),  F.  2.  3. 

Eloy  (St-),  E.  4. 

Elys^du  Koule  (passage 

de  1'),  B.  i. 

Enfants-Rouges,  F.  3. 

Enfer  (dO,  D.  5.  0. 

Enfer  (barri6re  d'),  D.  6. 

Enfer  (boulev.  d')  D.  5.  6. 

Enfer  (march^  dO,  D.  5. 

Enghien  (d'),  E.  2. 

EDtrepdt  (de  10,  F.  2. 

£p^e-de-Bois  (de  10,  E  5. 

Eperon  (de  10,  D.  4. 

Erfurth  (dO  D.  4. 

Essai  (de  10,  E.  F.  5. 

Est  (de  10,  D.  5. 
77  Estrapade  (place  de  10  E.  5. 
Estrees  (dO,  B.  4. 
Etienue,  D.  3. 
Elienne-des-Gr68  (St-),  D. 

E.  5. 
Etoile  (place  de  10,  l>ar- 

ri^re  de  Neailly,  A.  2. 
Etoile  des  Champa-El  ys^es 

(place  de  10,  B.  2. 
Europe  (place  d').  C.  <. 
79Eustaclie  (place  St-),  E.  3. 
EvAcM  (de  10,  E.  4.J 
Evftque  (10,  P.  8. 
Fauoonnier  (du),  F.  4. 
Favart,  D.  2. 
Felibien,  D.  4. 
Femme-saD^T6te  (dela), 

B.4. 
F6n^lon  E  1. 
SOFenelon  (place),  E.  4. 
Fer-A-Moulin,  E.  S.  6. 
Ferme-dea-Matliurias  (de 

la),  C  2. 
Feron,  D.  4. 

Ferronnerie  (de  la),  E.  8. 
Fers  (aux),  E.  3. 
Feuillade  (la),  D.  3. 
Fe«iUanUnes      (impasse 
des),  E.  5. 
FdTes  (aux),  E.  4. 
Ferdean,  D.  2. 
Feydeau  (galerie),  passage 
Panoramas,  D.  2. 


Fiaere  (St-),  E.  2. 
Fid^lit^  (de  la),  near  St. 
Laurent,  E.  2. 
Filles-Dieu  (des),  au  Caire, 

E.  2. 
Filles-du-Calvaire     (des), 

F.  8. 

Filles-dn-CalTaire  (boule- 
vard des),  F.  3. 

FiUes-St-Thottias      (des), 
D.2. 

Fiddlier,  D.  1. 
Fleunis  (de),  D.  5. 
Florence,  C.  i. 
norentin  (St-),  C.  2. 
Foin-St-Jacques,  E  4. 
Foin  (du),  au  Marals,  F. 

Folie-M^ricourt,  F.  2.  3. 


7' 
Fontaine-aa-Roi,  F.  G.  2. 

Fontaine  (de  la),  E.  5. 
Fontaine,  D. «. 

Fontaine-St-Georges,D.  4. 

Fontaine-Moli^re,  D.  3. 
83  Fontaines  (des),  E  F.  3. 

Fontaines  (couret  passage 
des),  D.  3. 

Fontarabie  (barridre  de), 
H.4.  ' 

Fontenoy  (place  de),  B.  4. 

Forez  (du),  F.  3. 

Forges  (des),  au  Caire,E.  2. 

Fortin,  B.  2. 

Fortun^c  (avenue),  A.  B.  2. 

FortuD^e,  B.  2. 

Foss^St-Bernard     (des), 
B.  4,  5. 

Foss^St  -  Germain  -  I'Au- 
xerrois  (des),  D.  E  3. 

Foss^-St-Jacques     (des), 
D.  E.  5. 

Foss^St-Marcel  (des),  E 
5.6. 

Foss68-St-Martin,  F.  i. 

Foss6»-Montmartre    (des) 

D.  2.  3. 
Foss^s-du-Temple     (des), 

F.2.3. 

Foss^SnSt-Victor,  E  5. 
Fouarre  (du),  E.  4. 
FouivSt^ennain,  D.  4. 
Four^t-Honor^  D.  3. 
Fonr-St-Jacques,  E.  5. 
Fonrcy  -  Ste  -  Genevidve 

(de),  E.  5. 

Founieanx  (des).  B.  C.  S. 
Fonrneanx  (barridre  des), 

B.  5. 

Fottrreurs  (des),  E.  3. 
Foy  (Ste-),  E.  2. 
Fran^aise,  S.  8. 


Fran^it-Miron,  E  4. 
Francois  ler  (place),  B.  .1. 
Francs  -  Bourgeois  -  Sain  t- 
Marcel  (des),  E.  6. 
Francs-Boui^eois     (des), 
au  Marais,  £.  F.  3. 
Francs-Bourgeois     (des), 
St-Michel,  D.  4. 
Franklin  (barridrc),  A.  3. 
Fraternity,  B.  2. 
Fr^piUon,  E.  3. 
Frocbot,  6.  i. 
Fromagerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Fromentel,  E.  4. 
Frondcurs  (des),  D.  3. 
Fruits  (port  aux),  E.  4. 
Furstembeig,  D.  4. 
Gabrielle     (avenue),     B. 
C.2. 

Gaillon,  D.  2. 
Gaillon  (carrefour),  D.  2. 
Galande,  E.  4. 
Gambey,  F.  2. 
Garanci6re,  D.  4. 
Garre    (barriere  de  la), 
F.  6. 

Gastd,  A.  3. 

Gauthrin  (passage),  B.  2 
Gazom^tre    (du),    E.    i. 
(now  rue  d' Abbeville). 
Genevieve  (Ste-),  A.  2. 
GeoffroyiPAngevin,  E.  3. 
Geoffroy-l'Asnier,  E.  4. 
Geoffroy-Marie,  D.  2. 
Geoffroy-St-Hllaire,  E.  5. 
Georges  (SU),  D.  2. 
Germain     (March^   St-), 
D.  4. 

Germain-PAuxerrols  (SI-), 
D.  E.  3. 

Germain     -    I'Auxorrois 
(place  St-),  D.  4. 
Germain-des-Prte     (St-), 
D,4. 

Oervais  (St-),  E.  4. 
G^vres  (quai  de),  R  4. 
GiDes  (St-),  F.  3. 
Giudre  (du,  D.  4. 
Git-le<:(Bur,  D.  4. 
Glacidre  (dela),  E.  tf. 
Glatigny  (de).  E  4. 
Gobelins  (des),  E  6. 
GobeUns  (boulevard  des), 
E.6. 

Godot-de-Maurof)  C.  2. 
Gourdes  (des),  A.  3.  B.  2. 
Grammont  (de),  D.  2. 
Grand<:erf    (passage    de 
I'ancien),  E  8. 
l89Grand-Cerf  (passage  du) 
E.  2. 
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GrtBd-Chtniier  (do).  E. 

F.  3. 

Grand-Hurleur  (da),  E.  3. 
Grand-Prieiu^  (du),  F.  3. 
Grand-St-Michel,  F.  I. 
Grande  -  Clutumi^e    (de 

la),  D.  5. 

Grands-AngusUns,  O.  4. 
Grands  -  Aogustins  (quai 

dcs),  D.  4. 

Grands-Degrte  (de),  E.  4. 
Grande-Friperie  (de  U),  k 

la  Halle,  E.  3. 
Grande  -  Tnianderie    (de 

la),  E.  3. 

Grange-aux-Belles,  F.  2. 
Grange  -  Bateli^re,  D.   2. 

(now  me  Drouot.) 
GravUliers  (des),  E.  2. 
Greffuble,  €.  2. 
Gr^oire  de  Tours,  D.  4. 
Grenell&^t-Honor^  D.  3. 
Crenelle,  au  Groa<laillou, 

B.  3.  4. 

Grenelle  (barr.  de),  A.  4. 
Greneta,  E.  3. 
Grenier-St-Lazare,  E.  3. 
Grte  (des),  D.  4. 5. 
Gr^sUlons  (des),  C  2. 
Gr^ry.  D.  2. 
Gr^ve  (qnai  de  la),  E.  4. 
m  Gribeaayal,  C  4. 
Gros-CaiUoii,  B.  8. 
Gros-dienet  (du),  E.   2. 

(now  me  du  Sentier.) 
Gu^n^ad,  D.  4. 
Ga6rin>Boisseaii,  E»^  S. 
Guillaume,  E.  4. 
Gnillaime  (SH,  C  D«  4. 
ooGaillaume  (cour  et  pas- 
sage St-),  D.  3. 
Guisarde,  D.  4. 
Rambonrg  (de).  B.I.  C  i. 
Hanovre  (de),  D.  2. 
Harlay  (de),  aa  Mands, 

F.  3. 

Harlay  da  Palais,  D.  4. 
Harlay  (cour  de),  D.  4. 
Rarpe  (de  la),  D.  E.  4. 
Ha8ard(dii),D.3. 
Rantefeuille,  D.  4. 
HauteTiUe,  E.  4.  2. 
Havre  (passage  du),  C  2. 
Havre  (du),  C.  2. 
Heaumerie  (de  la),  B.  8. 
Helder  (du),  D.  2. 
WHenri-Quatre  (place  de), 

Pont-neuf,  D.  3.  4. 
Henrl-Quatre  (quai),  F.  4. 
Hillerin-Bertin,  C.  4.  (new 

rue  Bellechasw.) . 


Hirondelle  (de  1^  D.  4. 
Hippolyto  (St-),  E.  6. 
Hoche.  D.  9. 

Homme- Ann6  (de  1%  E.  3. 
Honor6-Cbevalicr,  D.  4. 
Honor*  (St-),C  2.  3.  D. 
E.3. 
Honor*    ( (doltre     St- ) 

D.  3. 

Honor*  (march*  Si-),  ou 
des  Jacobins,  D.  2.  3. 

Honor*  (du  faubeurgSt-). 
A.  B.  C  4.  2. 

R6pital  (boulevard  de  V)j 

E.  6.  F.  5.  e. 

Hdpital  (quai  de  10,  F.  5. 
6.  see  Austerlitc. 
H6pital  (place  de  P),  F.  5. 
H*pital-St-LouU   (de  V), 

F.  1. 2. 

Horloge   (cour  de  !>),  me 

du  Rocher.  C  1. 
05  Horloge   (galerie  de   10, 

pr*s  rOp*ra,  D.  2. 
Horloge  quai  de  10,  D.  B.  4. 
H6tel-Colbert  (de  10,  E.  4. 
07  Hdtel-des-Fermcs  (passage 
de  10,  D.  3. 

H6lel-de-vme  (de  10,B.  4. 
Hdtel-de-vUle  (pUce  de 

10  E.  4. 
-    Houssaye  (du),  D.  2. 

Httohette  (de  la),  £.  4. 
lOOHulot  (passage),  D.  3. 
Hyacintbe  (Str),  SlrMiolusl, 

D.5. 
Hyacintbe  (passage  St-), 

idem,  D.  5. 
Hyaointbe  (St-),  Si-Hono- 

r*,  D.  3. 
Hyacintbe,    (qnai  4e  la 

Gr*ve,  E.  4. 
I*na  (dO,  B.  3. 
I*na  (pont  dO,  A.  8. 
Invalides  (boulevarddes), 

B.C4.  5. 

Invalides  (pont  des),  B.  3. 
Invalides  (esplanade  d«s), 

B.3. 

Irlandais  (des),  B.  S.   > 
Isly  (passage  de  10, 0.  S. 
Isly  (de  10,  C.  2. 
Italic  (barri*ra  dO,  on  de 

Fontainebleau,  E.  6. 
Italians  (boulevard  des), 

D.2. 

ItaUens  (place  des),  D*  2. 
Ivry  (dO,  E.  6. 
Ivry(barriAredO,F.4* 
Jacob)  D.  4. 
Jacquart,  P.  s. 


Jkcqnes  [St-^  D.  S.  E.  4. 
Jacques  (boulevard    St-), 

D.  E.  6. 
Jacques  (du  faubourg  St-}, 

D.  E.  6. 

Jacques  de  Brofise,  S.  4. 
Jacque»4a-BOQclierie  (fel-), 

E.3. 
Jacques  -  la  -  Boueberie 

march*  et  placfr  St-),  E. 

8.  see  Cour  St-Jacques. 
Jacques-t'Hdpital  (Sl-),E.3. 
Jardin  etgalerieduPdlais 

National,  D.  3. 
Jardin  du  Luxembourg, 

D.  5. 

Jardin  desPlantes,  E.  F.  5. 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  B.  5. 
(see  Geoffroy '  St-HUaire.} 
Jardinet  (du),  D.  4. 
Jardins  (des),  P.  4. 
Jarente,  F.  4. 
Jean-Baptiste  (St-),  a  2. 
Jean-Bart,  D.  5. 
Jeaiwle-Beauvais     (St-), 

E.  4. 

Jean-Goujon,      ville    de 

Francois  ler,  B.  S. 
Jean  Hubert.  E.  8: 
Jean-de-l^plne,  B.  S.B.4. 
Jean  -Jacques-  Rousseau, 

D.  E.3.  ' 

Jean-de-Latran    (paastge 

etcloitreSt-),E.4. 
Jean-Lantier,  E.  8. 
Jeannisson,  D.  3. 
Jean-Pain-MoHet,  E.  9. 
Jean-R<^b^  E.  3. 
Jean-Tlseti,  D.  3. 
J*ra8alem  (d<^,  D.  4.' 
Jeu-de-Boule  (pasngs  du) , 

JeAncurs  (des),  D.  E.  a. 
JoinviUe  (de),  B.  a.  (see 

rue  da  Cirque). 
Joinville  (passage)^  F.  2. 
Joquelet,  D.  2. 
JoM;phCSt-),aE.a. 
JoHfeerC,CIXS. 
JouRroy  (passage),  D.  % 
Jour  (du),  E.  8* 
Jouy  (de),  B.  4. 
Juges-Consuls  (dea),  R^ }. 
JuifB  (des),  F.  4. 
JuUlet  (du  29),  D.  3. 
Juliaa^le-PawTO    <SI»), 

£.4. 

Jussienne  (de  la),  Di  Bt  8. 
Ja8sl«a,E.5i 
Jualke'  (ptaoB  dtt  Miii 

de),B.M|;  v     -. 
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KJ^ber^  A.  4. 
Laborde,  C.  2. 
Labruy^re,  D. «. 
Lacn^.  F.  5. 
Lafayette,  E.  F.  I. 
Lafayette  (ptooe),  E.  I. 
Laferri^re.  D. «. 
Laifitte,  D.  2. 
LafOlte  (pasMge),  D.  2. 
LaCAtte  et  Caillard  (Mes- 

sageries.)  D.  3. 
54  Lagny  (de),  H.  4. 
Lamartine,  D.  4. 
Laiiery(de),F.2. 
Landry  (St-),  E.  4. 
Lappe  (de),  F.  G.  4. 
Las-CaM8,  C.  8. 
Lato«p4laub««rg  (boule- 

yard),  B.  4. 
Laurent  (St-),  E.  2. 
Laurent  (folre  St-),  E.  <• 
Laureat  de  Jussieu  (cit6), 

LtiireUe,  D.  5.  see  rue 

Camot. 
.     LavaL  D.  \. 

LavandUires    (des),  Sle- 

Opportune,  E.  3. 
LaToUier,  C.  2. 
Laxare  (st-),  C.  2.  D.  \. 
Lebnin  (passage),  D. «. 
Lenoir,  ftubourg  St^n- 

tolae,  G.  4. 
406  Lenoir,  Halle  aux  draps, 

L^oie,  D.  1. 
LepeUetier,  D.  2. 
Lille  (de),  C.  a  8. 
Limaoe  (de ),  B.  3. 
Limoges  (de).  ¥,  3. 
Lisbonne  (de),  B.  C.  4. 
Lobeau,  E.  4. 
Lobioeau,  D.  4. 
Lodl  (du  pont  ae),  D.  4. 
Lombards  (des),  B.  3. 
Londres  (de),  C.  D.  4. 
Longcbanip  (de),  A.  3. 
Longchamp  (barrl6re  de), 

A.  8. 

Louis-le-Grand,  D.  2. 
l02Loai§-le-Oraiid  (place  du 

collie),  D.  4. 
Louis  (St-),au  Blarite,T. 

3.  4. 

Loui8(St-),enWleyK.F-4. 
Louis  (raarch6  St-),   lie 

9t-L0ui8,  F.  4. 
Louis  (St), Si-Honor^  D,  3. 
Loots-Philippe^  Fi  G.  4. 

•eemedeUppe. 


Loois-Philippe  (pont),  sec 

da  Pont  de  la  Rdforme. 
Louis  -  Quinze,   (Pont  et 

place),  see  Concorde.  C.  3. 
Lourcitte(de),  D.  6.  E.  5. 6. 
Lourcine    (barri^re   de), 

D.  6. 

LouTois,  D.  2. 
Louvre  (palais  du).  D.  3.' 
Louvre  (quai  du),  1).  3. 
Louvre  piece  du),  D.  3. 
Louvre  (pont  du),  ou  des 

ArU,  D.  3. 

Lovrendal  (avenue),  B.  4. 
LabeciL,  A.  3. 
l09Lully,  D.  2. 

Lune  (de  la),  B.  2. 
Luxembourg  (de),  C.  2. 
Lyon  (de),  F.  4.  5. 
Mabillon,  D.  4. 
MAcon,  D.  4. 
Masons  (des),  D.  4. 
Madame,  D.  4.  5. 
Madeleine  (de  la),  C.  2. 
Madeleine  (boulevard  dc 

la).  C.  2. 
Madeleine  (galerie  de  la), 

C.  2. 
407  Madeleine  (passage  de  la), 

C.2. 
Madeleine  (place  de  la), 

C.  2. 
Mademoiselle  (petite  rue), 

C.4. 

Madrid  (de),  C  4. 
Magasins  (des),  E.  4.  now 

rue  de  St-Quentin. 
Magdebourg  (de),  A.  3. 
440Magloire(St-),E.  8. 
Mail  (da),  D.  2.  3. 
Maine  (barridre  du),  C  4. 
Maine  (chaussde  du),  C.  5. 
Maison-Nenve,  B.  2. 
Maitre-Albert,  E.  4, 
Malatfuais  (quai),  D.  3. 
Malar,  au    Gros-Caillou, 

B.  3. 

Male6h€rbe8,C.4.2. 
Maiesberbes  (boulevard;, 

C.  2, 
Mandar,  F.  3. 

Mand^  (barri^re  St-),  H.  5. 
Mand^  (avenue  St-),  H.  5. 
Marais,  F.  2. 
Marais  (des),  faubourg  St- 

Germain,  D.  4. 
Marais  (des),  ftLOboarg  St- 

Martin.  F.  2. 
Marais  (place  des),  aa  oa- 

nal,  F.  2. 
Marbeof.B'^ 


Marbenf  (allde),  B.  2. 
Marc  (St-),  D.  2. 
Marcel  (St-),  E.  6. 
Marche  (de  la),  F.  3. 
March^    (du),  near  me 

d'Aguesseau,  C.  2. 
Marchd  Beauveau,  G.  4. 
March^^ux-Chevaux  (du), 

E.5.  6. 
479  March6-aux-Fleur9    (du) , 

E.  4. 
March^-anx  -  Fourrages, 

rue  Lafayette,  F.  4. 

—  boulevard  d'Enier,  C.  5. 

—  rue  St-Anloine,  H.  4. 
Marcbd-aux-Poir6es  (du), 

E.  3. 

March6^ux-Veaux,  E.  4. 
Mai-ch^  des  Carmes,  E.  4. 
Marche    des    Innocents, 

E  3 

March6-Neuf  (du),  E.  4. 
March6-Poplncourt   (du), 

F.  G.  3.  now  rue  Tcr- 
naux. 

March^t-Gcrmain,  D.  4. 

March*  -  St  -  Gervais,  E. 
F.3. 

March6-St-Honor6    (du), 
D.  3. 

March*  de  la  Vall*e,  D.  4. 

Marchfr^t-Martin      (du), 
enclos  St-Martin,  E.  3. 

Mareh*^-Maur,  F.  2. 

Marcoul  (SU),  E.  8. 

Marguerite    (Ste-),    fiin- 
bourg  St-Antoine,  G.  4. 

Marguerite    (Ste-),    fau- 
bourg St'Germain,  D.4. 

Marie  (pont),  E.  4. 

Marie  (Ste-),  St-Germain, 
D.3. 

Marie  (Ste-),  k  ChaiUot, 
A.  3. 

Marie  (barridre  de  Ste-) 
A.  3. 

Marie  (all*e  et   passago 
Ste-),  B.  4. 

Marie  (passage  Ste-),  fau- 
bourg St-Germaln,  C  4. 

Marie-Stuart,  E.  3. 

Marigny  (avenue),  B.  C.  2. 

Mariomteitea    (des),    D. 
E.5. 

Marivanx    des    Italiens, 
D.  2.   . 

Marivaux  des  Lombards, 
E.4. 

MarsoUier,  D.  2. 

Martel,  E.  2. 
4i3Martbe(Ste-))D.4' 
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Martin  (St-),  E.  2.  3. 
Martin  (lK>uievard  St-),  E. 

F.  2. 

Martin  (du  faubourg  St-), 

E.  2.  F.  4. 
Martrois  (du),  B.  4. 
Martyrs  (des),  D.  I. 
Martyrs     (barri6re  des), 

D.  I.' 

Mass^a,  D.  8. 
Masseran,  B.  4.  5. 
H*Ma«8Ulon,E.4. 

Mathurins  (des),  D.  E.  4. 
Matignon  (avenue),  B.  2. 
Matignon,  B.  2. 
Maubert  (place),  E.  4. 
MaulHSUge  (de),  E.  I. 
Maubn^e,  B.  3. 
Manconseil,  E.  3. 
Maur(St-),Popincourt,F. 

4.  2.  G.  2.  3. 
Maur  (St-),  faubourg  St- 

Germain,  C  4. 
Maur  (St-),  St-Martin,  E.3. 
Maure  (du),  E.  3. 
Mauvais  -  Gar^ns    (des), 

St-Gennain,  D.  4.  See 

Gr^gotre  dc  Tours. 
Mauvais  -  Gar^ons   (des), 

St-Jean,  E.  4. 
Mauvaises-Paroles,  E.  3. 
Mazagran,  E.  2. 
Mazartne,  D.  4. 
Mazas  (boulevard),«F.  G.5. 
MazaSj  F.  5.  H.  5. 
Mazas  (place),  F.  5. 
M6gisserle  (quai  de  la),  ou 

de  la  FerraiUe,  D.  E.  3. 
M6hul,  D.  2. 
Miliars,  D.  2. 
M6nilmonUnt  (de),  F.  3. 

G.  2.  3. 
M^nilmontant    (bamere 

dc),  G.  2. 
Mercicr,  D.  3. 
Mcslay,  E.  F.  2. 
Messagcrics  (des),  E.  4. 
Messageries  -  Natlonalcs 

(cour  des),  D.  2. 
Me8sine(de),B.  4. 
Mctz(de),F.<. 
M*zi6rC8.  D.  4. 
Michodl6re  (de  la),  D.  2. 
Michel  (St-),  C.  2. 
4  46  Michel    (place  dn  pont 

St-),  E.  4. 

Michel  (cpiai  St-),  E.  4. 
Michel  (place  St-),  d^En- 

fer.  D.  4.  5. 
Michel-le-Comte,  E.  3. 
Mlgnon,  D.  4. 


Milan  (de).  C  4. 
Minimes  (des),  F.  3.  4. 
Mininies  (de  la  chauss^ 

des),  F.  3.  4. 
Miracles  (place  du  Calrc), 

E.2.  / 

Miromcsnil,  C.  4. 2. 
Mogador,  D.  2. 
Moineaux  (des),  D.  3. 
Molay,  F.  3. 
Moli^re,  D.  4. 
4*8Molidie  (passage),  E.  3. 
Monccau-St-Gervais  (dii), 

see  Francois  Miron. 
Monccau  (de),  B.  4.  2. 
Monceau  (pare  de),  B.  4. 
Monccau    (barridre   de), 

C  4. 

Monccy,  C.  D.  4. 
Mondelour.  E.  3. 
Mondovi  (de).  C.  2.  3. 
-  Monnaie  (de  la),  D.  3. 
Monnaie(de  la  vieille-), 

E.  3. 

Monsieur.  C.  4. 
Monsieur-le-Prince,  D.  4. 
Monsigny,  D.  2. 
Montagne-Ste  -  Genevi6ve 

(de  la),  E.  4.  5. 
Montaigne  (de),  B.  2. 
Montaigne,  (Avenue),  B. 

2.  3» 

MontebeUo  (quai),  E.  4. 
Montesquieu,  D.  3. 
Montesquieu      (passage), 

D.  3. 

Montgolfler,  E.  2.  3. 
Montholon,  E.  4. 
449Montholon  (place),  E.  4. 
Monthyon,  D.  E.  2. 
Montmartre   (cimetiere), 

C.  D. 

Montmartre     (barri^re), 

D.4. 
Montmartre  (boulevard), 

D.  2. 

Montmartre,  D.  2.  E.  3. 

Montmartre  (du  fau- 
bourg), D.  4. 2. 

Montmorency,  E.  3. 

Montorgueil,  B.  3. 

Mont-Pamasse  (du),  C.  5. 

—  cimetiere,  C  5.  6. 

Mont-Pamasse  (barrWre), 
C.5. 

Mont  -  Pamasse  (boule- 
vard), CD.  5. 

Montpensier  (galerie),  Pa- 
lais-National^ D.  3. 

Montpensier,  D.  3.  See 
Mass^na. 


Montreua  (de),  G.  H.  4. 
MonireuU  (barri£re  de), 

H.  4. 

Mont-Xbabor  (du),  C.  3. 
Morcau,  F.  4.  5. 
Morland  (boulevard),  F.  4 
Mornay,  F.  4. 
Mortellerie  (de  la),  see  de 

l'H6tel-de-ViUe. 
Moscou,  C  4. 
Moihe-Piquet  (avenue  de 

la).  B.  4. 
Mothe-Piquet  (barricre  de    ^ 

la),  B.  4. 

MouffeUrd,  E.  5.  6. 
MouUns  (des),  D.  2.  3. 
421  Mouton  (du),  E.  3.  4. 
Mulhousc  dc),  E.  2. 
Munich  (avenue  de,  now 

Percier).  B.  2. 
Mirier  (du),  E.  4. 
Museum  (place  du),  D.  X 
Nancy  (de),  F.  4. 
Naples  (de),  C.  4. 
Napol^n  (quai),  £.  4. 
National  (pont),  C.  D.  3. 
Nationale  Si-Martin,  K.  3.^ 
Navarin  (de),  D.  4. 
Nazareth  (de),  D.  4. 
l22NcclLcr,    Marcb^  Slo-Ca-     . 

therine,  F.  4. 
Nemours  (cour  ct  galerie 

de),      Palais  -  National, 

D.3, 

Itomours  (de),  F.  X 
Neuf  (pont),  D.  3,  4. 
Neuiily  (barricre  d«>>  ou 

de  I'Etoile,  A.  2. 
NeuUly  (avenue  de),  see 

des  Cbamps-£1)S4^  A. 

B.  2. 

Ncuve-Bourg-rAbb6,E.  S. 
Ncuve-Broda,  D.  4. 
Neuve-de-Berry.  B.  2.  Set 

Fraternity  (de  la). 
Neuve-de&^loiis  -  EBfaots, 

D.3. 

Neuvo-de-Bretagne,  J&  3.      i 
Neuve-des-Capucines>    C 

D,2. 

Neuve-Coquenard,  D.  4. 
Nevve-des-lUtlinnaay  C 

D.  2. 
Keave  -de  -Mdnilm^oUBt 

F.  3. 
Neuw  *  de  -  lH>rataire, 

Champs-Elysdes,  B.  % 
Iteuve-das-PeUta-ClMaiFa, 

D.  2.3. 
Nenve-des  -  Pettts  ^  Wwa, 
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Neure-Lappe,  G.  4. 
136  NeuTO-Montmorency,  &la 

Bourse,  D.  2. 

Neuve-Notre-Dame,  E.  4. 
NcuTe-Plumet,  B.  4. 
Neuvo-Richelieu,  D.  4. 
Neuve-Ste-Anastase^  F.  4. 
Neuve-St-Augustin,  D.  2. 
Neuve-Ste-Cathcrine,    F. 

3.4. 

NeuTC-Ste-Croii,  D.  2. 
Nenve-St-Denis,  E.  2. 
Neuve^t-Etienne,  Bonne- 

Nouvelle,  E.  2. 
Nenve-St-Eustache,  E.  2. 
Neuye-St-Franjois,  F.  3. 
Neuve-Ste-Genevi6ve,E.  5. 
Ncnve-St-Jean,  E.  2. 
Neuye-St-Laiirent,  E.  F.  2. 
Neuve-St-Marc,  D.  2.  now 

me  St-Marc. 
Nemre-St-Martin.  E.  2. 
Neure-St-M^dard,  E.  5. 
NeuTe^t-Merri,  E.  3. 
Weuve-St-Nicolas.  E.  F.  2. 
Neoye-St-Paul,  F.  4. 
Ncuye-St-Pieife,  F.  3. 
Neuye-St4loch,  D.  2.  3. 
Nenye^t-Sanyeor,  E.  2. 
Neayc-de-la-Vierge,  B.  4. 
Newton,  A.  2. 
Nicaise  (St-),  D.  3. 
Micola»*  (SI-),  Chau8s6c- 

d'Antln,  C.  D.  2. 
Nicolas  (St-);  faubourg  St- 

Antoine,  G.  4. 
Nicolas  -  dn  -  Chardonnet 

(St-),E.4. 
Nicolet.  B.  3. 
Nonandidres  (des).  E.  4. 
Nord  (place  du),  E.  I. 
Nord  (dn),  E.  «. 
Normandie  (de).  F.  3. 
Notre  -  Dame  -  de-Bonne- 

Nonyeile,  E.  2. 
Notre  -  Dame  -de - Grdice, 

Cliauss^e-d'Antin,  C.  2. 
Notre  -  Dame-de  -  Lorette, 

O.  I. 
Notre-Dame-de-Nazaretb , 

P.  2.  ' 

Notre  -  Dame  -de  -  Recou- 

vrance,  E.  2. 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, 

C.  4.  5.  D.  5. 
Notre-Damc-des-Victoires 

D.  2. 

Notre-Dame  (pont),  E.  4. 
Noyers  (des),  E.  4. 
OMin,  E.  3. 
f20Obseryance  (de    10)  D.  4. 


Obseryatoire,  D.  6. 
Obseryatoire     (carrefour 

de  r),  D.  5.  6. 
Od6on  (de  I'),  D.  4. 
Od6on  (place  de  10,  D.  4. 
121  Oddon  (carrefour),  D.  4. 
Odiot  (cit^),  B.  2. 
Olivet  (d'),  C.  4. 
Oliyier,  D.  ^. 
Omer  (de  St-),  E.  4.  now 

me  Rocroy. 

Op^ra  (pass,  de  I'),  D.  2. 
Opportune    (place  Sie-), 

E.  3. 
Oratoire  (de  1'),  St-Hono- 

r*,  D.  3. 
Oratoire  (place  de  1^,  au 

Louvre,  D.  3. 
Orjay  (quai  d'),  A.  B.  C.  3. 
Orffivres  (des),  near  Pont- 

Neuf,  E.  3. 

Orffivres  (qual  des),  D.  4. 
Orl6ans-St-Honord,  D.  3. 
Orleans  (d^,  au  Marais, 

F.3. 
Orleans   (d^,   St-Marcel, 

E.  5. 

Orleans  (galerie  d'),  Pa- 
lais-National, D.  3. 
Origans  (quai  dO,  E.  3. 
Orme  (de  1'),  F.  4. 
Ormeaux  (des),  H.  4. 
Ormes,  (avenue  des),  H.4. 
Ormes  (quai  des),  E.  4. 
Orties  (des).  D,  3. 
Oseille  (de  1'),  au  Marais, 

F.  3. 

Ouest  (de  1^,  D.  5. 
Ours  (aux),  E.  3. 
Pagevin,  E.  3. 
Paillassons  (des),  B.  5. 
Paillassons  (barridre  des), 

B.  5. 

Paix  (de  la),  D.  2. 
Palais-Bourbon  (place  du), 

C.  3. 

Palais  de  nnstitut  (place 

du).  D.  3. 
Palais  de  Justice  (place 

dn).  E.  4. 
Palais  -  National    (place 

dn),  D.  3. 
Palatine,  D.  4. 
Panorama,  B.  3. 
Panorama  (passage  des), 

D.  2. 

Pantin  (barridre  de),  F.  I. 
Pantheon  (dn),  D.  E.  5. 
Pantheon  (place  du),  E.  5. 
Paon  (du),  ficole-de-M4de- 
dne,  D.  4. 


Papillon,  E.  i. 

Papin.  F.  5. 

Paradis  (de),  faubourg  St- 

Denis,  E.  2. 
Paradis  (de),  au  Marais, 

E.3. 
Parcheminerie    (de    la), 

E.5. 

Parc-Royal  (du),  F.  4. 
Parme  (de),  C.  r 
Parmentier  (avenue),  G.3. 
Parvis-Notre-Dame  (place 

du),  E.  4. 
Pascal,  E.  6. 

Pas^e-la-Mulc  (du),  F.  4. 
Passages,  see  their  names. 
Passy  (barridre  de),  A.  3. 
Pastourelle,  E.  F.  3. 
Paul  Lelong,  D.  2. 
Paul  (St-),  F.  4. 
-(quai  et  port  St-),  F.  4. 
Pauquet.  A.  2. 
Pav6e-St-Andre,  D.  4. 
Pav6e-St-Sauveur,  E.  3. 
Pav^e,  au  Marais,  F.  4. 
payenne,  F.  3. 
P61erins-St-Jacques,  E.  3. 
Pelican  (du),  D.  3. 
PeUeterie  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Pelletier  (qual),  E.  4. 
Pepinidro  (de  la),  B.  C.  2. 
Perc4e-SUAndr6.  D.  4. 
Perche  (du),  F.  3. 
Pefcier  (avenue),  B.  2. 
P^re-la-Chaise  (cimeti^re) 

P6res  (des  Sts-),  C.  4.  D. 

8.4. 

P6res  (pont  des  Sts-),  D.  3. 
Perignon  (de),  B.  5. 
Perle  (de  la),  F.  3. 
Perr^e,  F.  3. 
138  Perrin-Gasseiin,  E.  3. 
130  Perron  (passage  du),  D.  3. 

Palai»*NationaL 
Petersbourg  (de,  C.  i . 
Petit-Bourbon  (du),  D.  4. 
Petit-Carreau  (du),  E.  2. 
Petit-Hurleur  (du),  E.  3. 
PeUt-Liou    (du),   St-Sau- 

veur,  E.  3. 
Petit-Lion    (du),   St-Sul- 

pice,  D.  4. 

Petit-Musc  (du),  F.  4. 
Pelit-Pont  (du),  E.  4. 
Petit-Reposoir  (du),  D.  8. 

now  rue  Pagevin. 
Petit-Thouars  (du),  F.  3. 
Pctite-Corderle.  F.  3. 
Petite  me  des  Acacias,  B. 
5.  C.  4.  now  roe  Dnroc 
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Pelit«  roe  do  Bac,  C  4. 

143  Petite  rue  Chevert,  B.  4. 
Petite  rue  Mademoiselle, 

C.4.  see  rue  di-s  Brodeurs. 

Petite  rue  Taranne.  D.  4. 

Pctite-Truanderic,  E.  3, 

PeUte-Voirie  (de  la)^  fau- 
bourg du  Roule,  C.  4.  see 
place  Delaborde. 

Petite  rue  dc  la  Vrillidre, 

D.  3. 

Petites-Ecuries  (des),  E.  2. 
Petites  -  Ecuries    (passage 

des),  E.  2. 
Petits-Augustins  (des),  D. 

8.4. 
Petits-Champs  (des),   St- 

Martio,  E.  3. 
Petitfr-P^res  (des),  D.  8. 
Petits4*6res  (passage  des), 

D.8. 
Petits-Pdres    (place  des), 

D.8. 

Ph^lippeaux,  E.  F.  3. 
PliiUppe    (St-),     Bonne- 

Nouvelle,  E.  2. 
Picpus  (de),  H.  4.  5. 
Picpus  (barridre),  H.  5. 

144  Pierre  de  CbaiUot  (St-), 

A.  3. 
Pierre  (St-),  Popincoort, 

F.3. 
Pierre  (St-),  rue    Mont- 

martre,D.  2. 
Pierre-Assis,  E.  6. 
Pierre-au-Lard,  E.  3. 
Pierre-Lescot,  D.  3. 
Pierre-^rrazin,  D.  4. 
Pigale,D.  1. 
Piliers-des-PoUers-d'Etain 

(des),  E.  3. 
Pinon,  D.  2. 

Places  (see  their  names). 
Placide  (Ste-),  C.  4. 
Plaisance  (de).  B.  4.  2. 
Planche  (de  la),  g.  4. 
Planche-Mibray,  E.  3.  4. 
Planchette  (de  la),  F.  4. 
149Plat-d'£taia  (du),  Ste-Op- 

portune,  K  3. 
Pl&tre  (du),    St-Jacqucs, 

£.4. 
Pl&tre   (du),    Ste-Avoye, 

E.  3. 

Plumet,  (^  A. 
Plumets  (des),  E.  4. 
PointenSt-Euslache  (carro- 

four  de  la),  E.  3. 
Poir^es  (des),  D.  4.  5. 
Poirier  (du),  E.  3. 
Poissonni^re.  E.  2. 


Poissonni^re     (barri^v), 
E.I. 
Poissonni^re  (boulevard), 

D.  E.  2. 

Poissonni6re  (du  fau- 
bourg), E.  1.2. 

Poissy  (de).  E.  4. 
Poitevins  (des),  D.  4. 
Poitiers  (de),  faubourg  St- 
Germain,  C.  3. 
Poitou,  F.  3. 
Polissart,  E.  3. 
Polytechnique  (de  I'Ecolc) 

E.  4.  5. 

Pompe  k  feu  (passage  dc 

la),  CbaiUot,  A.  3. 
Ponceau  (du),  E.  2. 
Pont  de  la  Reforme  (du), 

E.4. 
Pont-Neuf    (passage  du), 

D.4. 

Fonts  (see  their  names.) 
Pontbieu  (de),  B.  2. 
Popincourt  (de).  F.  G.  3. 
Port-Mabon  (de),  D.  2. 
Port-Royal  (de),D.  5. 
Porte-Foin,  F.  3. 
Posies  (des),  E.  5. 
Poste  aui  cbcvaux,  t).  4. 

rue    de    la    Tour-des- 

Dames. 
Posto  aux  Icttres,  grandc, 

D.  3.  rue  J.-J.  Rous^au. 
Pot-de-Fer,  .(du),  St-Sul- 

pice,  D.  4. 

Pot-de-Fer,  (du),  Saint- 
Marcel,  E.  5. 

Poterie  (de  la)  des  Arcis, 

E.  3. 

Poterie  (de  la),  Halle  aux 
draps,  E.  3. 

Potlers-d'Etain,  (des).  Fi- 
llers de  la  Halle,  E.  3. 

Poulies  (des),  D.  3. 

Poulletier,  E.  4. 

Poup6e,  D.  4. 

Pr^heucs  (des) ,  E.  3. 

Prefecture  du  Departe- 
ment,  £.  4. 

Prefecture  de  Police,  D.  4. 

Prfitres  -Saint  -  Germain- 
FAuxerrois  (des),  D.  3. 

Pr6tres-St-S6verin  (des), 
pr^s  F^glise,  E.  4« 

Princesse,  D.  4. 

Prouvaires  (des),  D.  E.  3. 

Provence  (de),  U.  2. 

Puits  (du),  E.  3. 

Puteaux  (passa^),  C.  2. 

Pyramides  (des),  D.  3. 

Pf  ramides  (place  de8),D.3. 


Quatre-FlU  (d«&)^  E.  F.  S' 

Quatre-vents  (des),  D.  4. 

QUentin  (deSt-),  E.1. 

Quincampoix,  K  3. 
<5SQuinze-vingU  (des),  Car- 
rousel, D.  3. 

Rabelais,  B.  2. 

Racine,  D.  4. 

Radziwill  (passage),  Pa- 
lais-National, D.  3. 

Rainbouillet  (de),  Q.  5. 

Rambuteau,  £.  3. 

Rameau,  O.  2. 

Ramponncau      (barriere 
de),G.  2. 

Rdp^e  (barri6re  de   la), 
G.  5. 

RAp6e  (quai  4e  la).  F.  G.5. 

Rats  (barridre  des),  H.  3. 

Reale  (de  la),  E.  3. 

R6coUets(des),F.  2. 

Reforme  (de  la),  B.  2. 

Reforme  (ponl  de  la))  E.4. 

Reforme  ^barriere  da  la), 
C.4. 

Regard(du).£.  4.  5. 
456  Regnard,  odeon,  D.  4u 

Regratidre,  £.  4.  .    , 

Remparl  (du),  D.  3.. 

Renard-St-&auveuJr,  £.  3. 

Renard-St-Merri,  £,3. 
458RenaudrLef6vre,  K.  4. 

Reservoirs  (barrage  des^, 
A.  2.  now  du  Banquet. 

Retire  (cour  ct  pass,  du), 
faubourg  St-Honoie,  C  2. 

Reuilly  (de),  G.  4.  5.  H.  5. 

Reuilly  (barriere),  H.  5- 

ReuUly  (carrcfour),  C  4. 

Reynie  (la),  ou  T^ousse- 
Vache,  E.  3. 

Riboute,  E.  4. 

Richard-Lenoir,  Q.  3.  4. 

Richelieu,  D.  2. 3. 

Richepanse,  C.  2. 

Richer,  D.E.i2. 
•    Richer  (galcrie),  r.  Geo' 
froy-Marie,  D.  2.         g 

Riverin  (cite),  £.2.      -» 

Rivoli(de),C.D.  3. 

Roch  (passage  Str),  noai 
the  church,  0. 3. 

Rochcchouart,  £.4,2. 

Rochechouart     (|>arnere 
de),  E.  4. 

Rochefoucauld  (La),  B.  I. 

Rocher,  (du),  C  k  2. 

Roeroy  (de),  B.  I. 

Rodier  (cite),  D.  U 

Rohan,  D.  3. 

Rol-de^icile  Cdo),  6.  F.  \ 
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100  Roi  Francois  ler   (cour 
du),  E.  2. 

Romain  (St-),  C.  4.  5. 

Rome  (de),C.  <• 

Roqucpine,  C.  2.  See  de 
Penthi6vre. 

Roquette  (de  la),  F.  4.  G. 
3.  4. 

1\osiers  (dcs),  E.  3.  F.  3.  4. 

Rotoade  (de  la),  oa  Cafa- 
relll,  F.  3. 

Rotonde  (place  de  la),  F.3. 

Roiile  (du),  D.  3. 

Roule  (faiibonrg),  A.  i.  B. 
I.  2.  See  faubourg  St-Ho- 
nor6. 

Roule  (barri6re  du),  A.  i 

Ronsselet,  faubourg  St- 
Germain,  C.  4.  5. 

Royal  (pont),  C.  D.  3.  See 

National. 

Royale  (place),  F.  4.  See 
des  Vosges. 

Royale,  St-Antoine,  F.  4. 

See  des  Vosges. 

Hoyale,  St-Martin,  E.   F. 

See  Nationale. 

Royale  des  Tuileries,  C.  2. 

See  Concorde  (de  la.) 

Royer-Collard,  D.  5. 

Rumfort,  C.  2. 

Sabin  (St-),  F.  3.  4. 

Sabot  (du),  D.  4. 

Saint  et  Sainte  (see  their 

names.) 
Saintonge  (de),  F.  3. 
Salle-an-Comte,  E.  3. 
Samson,  F.  2. 
Sant«  (de  la),  D.  6. 
Sant^  (barri6re  de  la),D.6. 
Sartine  (de),  D.  3. 
Saumon  (passage),  E.  3. 
Sannerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 
161  Saunier  (passage),  E.  2. 
Saussayes  (des),  C.  2. 
Sauveur  (St-).  E.  3. 
Savonnerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 

.avoye  (de),  D.  4. 
^axe  (avenue  de),  B.  4.  5. 
Scipion  (place  de),  E.  5. 6. 
S*ba8tien  (St-),  F.  3. 
S^gur  (avenue),  B.  4. 
Seine  (de),  faubourg  St- 

Germain,  D.  3.  4. 
Seine  (de),  St-victor,  sec 

Cuvier. 

Sentler  (du),  E.  2. 
Sept-Voies  (des),  E.  5. 
Serpente,  D.  4. 
Servandoni,  D.  4. 
S«verin(Str),E.4. 


S*vres  (de),  B.  5.  C.  4,  5. 
Sevres  (barri6re  de),  B.  5. 
Slmon-le-Franc,  E.  3. 
Singes  (des),  £.  3. 
Soly,  D.  3. 
Sorbonne  (de),  E.  4. 
Sorbonne  (place),  D.  4. 
Sonbise  (passage),    hdtel 

Soubise,  E.  F.  3. 
SouMot,  D.  5. 
Sourdi^re  (de  la),  Saint- 

Roch,  D.  2.  3. 
Spire  (St-),  E.  2. 
Stanislas,  C.  5. 
Stockholm,  C.  1. 
Strasbourg  (de),  E.  I. 
Snffren   (avenue  de),   A. 

B.  4. 
Suger,  D.  4. 

Sully,  di  I'Arsenal^  F.  4. 
(Sulpice  (place  St ,  )  D.  4 
Sur^ne  (de),  C.  2. 
I(M  Tabletterie  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Taille-Pain,  E.  3. 
Taitbout,  D.  2. 
Tannerie  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Taranne,  D.  4. 
Teinturiers  (des),  E.  4. 
Temple  (du),  E.  3.  F.  2.  3. 
Temple  (faubourg  du),  F. 

G.2. 
Temple  (boulevard   du), 

F.  2.  3. 

Temple    (marche     du), 

near  the  Temple,  F.  3. 
Temple  (enclos  du),  mar* 

ch6  au  linge,  F.  3. 
Ternaux,  F.  G.  3. 
Ther6se,  D.  3. 
Thevenot,  E,  2. 
Thibautode,  D.  E.  3. 
Thiroux.  See  Caumartin, 

C.  2. 

465  Thomas-d'Aquin  (St-),  et 

place,  C.  4. 

Thomas-d'Enfer  (St-),  D.5. 
Thomas-du-Louvre  (St-), 

D.3. 
Thorigny  (de),  F.  3. 
Tiqnetbnne,  E.  3. 
Tirechappe,  D.  E.  8. 
Tiron,  E.  4. 
Tivoli,  C.  4. 

—(passage  et  place),  C  I. 
Tixeranderie  (de  la),  E. 

8.4. 

Tonnellcrie  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Tour  (de  la),  F.  2.  3. 
Tour-d'Auvergne  (de  la), 

D.E.4. 
Tour-des-Dames,  D.  4. 


Touraine  (de),  D.  4. 
Tourainc  (de),  F.  3. 
Tournelle  (pont  de  la), 

E.  4. 
Tournelle  (quai  de   la), 

E.4. 

Tournelle  (des),  F.  3.  4. 
Toumon  (de),  D.  4. 
Tourville  (avenue),  B.  4. 
Tracy  (de),  E.  2. 
Transnonain,  E.  3. 
Traverse  (de),  C.  4. 
Traversiire,  faubourg  St- 

Antoine,  F.  5.  G.  4. 
Traversine,  E.  4.  5. 
Tr6vise,  E.  2. 
Triomphes  (avenue  des), 

H.4. 
Trois-Bornes    (des),     F. 

G.  2. 

Trois  -  Couronnes.  G.  2. 
Trois-Couronnes  (barri^rc 

des),  G.  2. 

Trois-Frferes  (des),  D.  4. 2. 
470Trois-Maries  (place  des), 

Pont-Neuf,  D.  3. 
Trois-Maures  (des),  Lom- 
bards, E.  3. 

Trois-Pa villous  (des),  F.8. 
Tronchet,  C  2. 
Trdne  (barri6re  et  place 

du),  H.  4. 
Trousse-Vache,  E.  3.  see 

Reynie  (la.) 

Truddine  (avenae),D.  E.4. 
Trudon,  C.  2. 
Tuileries  (quai  des),  C. 

D.  3. 
Turgot,  E.  I. 
Turgot  (cit6),  E.  4. 
Turin  (de),  C.  4. 
Ulm,  D.  E.  5. 
Union  (de  10,  B.  2. 
University,  C.  3.  D.  4. 
University,  au  Gros-Cail- 

lou,  B.  3. 

Ursulines  (des),  D.  5. 
Valadon  (cit4),  B.  4. 
Val-de-Grdce  (du),  D.  5. 
Valence  (de),  E.  6. 
Valenciennes  (place  de), 

E.  4. 

Valenciennes,  E.  4. 
Valois,  Palais  -  National , 

D.  3.  see  Vingt-Quatra 

F6vricr  (du). 
Valois  passage),  id.  D.  3. 
Valois  St-Honord,  D.  3. 
Valois  du  Roule,  B.  4.  see 

Cisalpine. 
Vanneau;  C.  4. 
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vanoerie  (de  la).  E.  3. 4. 
vannes  (de).  Halle  aa  1>16, 

D.3. 
Varennes  (de).  faubourg 

St-Germain.  C  4. 
Varennes  (de),  Halle  au 

hU,  D.  3. 

vai  161^  (passage  des)  D.S. 
Vaucanson,  E.  2. 3. 
Vaiicanson  (passage),  G.  4. 
Vaugirard  (de).  B.  5.  C.  5. 

D.  4. 
Vaugirard  (barri^re  de), 

C5. 

Vavin,  C  D.  5. 
Venddme(de),F.2.  3. 
Venddme  (place).  C.  D.  2. 
Venise  (de).  E.  3. 
ventadour  (du),  D.  2.  3. 
verdeau  (passage).  D.  2. 
Verdelot,  D.  3.  now  rue 

Pagevio. 
verderet,  E.  3. 
Verneuil('le),C.  D.  3. 
Vi^ro-Dodat  (passage),  rue 

de  Grenelle.  D.  3. 
Verrei  ie  (de  la),  E.  3.  4. 
Versailles  (de).  E.  5. 
VcrU>oi8(du).E.  2. 
Vcrte.  B.  C.  2. 
Verte  (petite  rue).  B.  2. 
Vertus  (de!>),  E.  3. 
Vertus  (barriere  des), F.  I. 
Veuves  (allies  des)  B.  2.  3. 

Coo\T  arsnue  Montaign«) 


vezelay  (passage),  B. «. 
viannes  (de),  D.  3. 
Victor  (St-).  E.  4.  5. 
Victor  (plaoe).  E.  5. 
Victoires  (place  des),  E.  5. 
175  Vide-Gousset.  D.  3. 

VieiUes-Audricllcs   (des). 

E.3 
vielUe-Boucherie  (de  la), 

E.4. 
Vicille-Draperie,     E.     4. 

now  rue  Constantine. 
Vieiiles-Eluves  (des),  St- 

Honor^.  D.  3. 
vicilles-EtuTes  (des),  St- 

Martin,  E.  3. 
Vieille-Monnaie  (de   la), 

E.3. 
vieille-rue-du-Temple,  E. 

3.  4.  F.  4. 
vienne,  C.  i. 
Viergo  (de  la),  B.  3. 
Vieux-Augustin8(des)  D.3. 
vieux  -  Colombier   (du), 

D.  5. 
Vignes  (des),  a  Cbaillot, 

A.B.  2. 

viUars  (avenue),  C.  4. 
viiledot,  D.  3. 
ViUe-rEv6que  (dela),  C.2. 
ville-l'Eveque  (passage  de 

la),  C.2. 

Villejoif  (de),  F.  6. 
vuiette  (barrldra  de  la). 

St-Marlln,F.  1. 


vinaigriers  (des).  K.  F.  3 
Vincennes  (avenue    de), 

H.4. 
Vincent  -  de  -  Panle  (SI-), 

E.  I. 

Vind6  (cit*),  C  2. 
vingt-<2uatre  F^vrier  (da) 

D.S. 

VintimiUe  (place).  C  D.  i. 
VinUmiUe.  C.  D. «. 
Violet  (passage).  E.  2. 
Virginie  (passage  de).  Pa- 
lais-National,  D.  3. 
Visitation  des  Dames  de 

Ste-Marie  (de  la),  C  4. 
viviennc,  D.  2.  3. 
vivienne  (passage).  D.  1 
Voltaire  (quai),  D.  4. 
Voltaire,  D.  3. 
Voirie  (de  la)  St-Martw  el 

Sl-Dcnis,  F.  4. 
Voirie  (de  la),  Monceaui, 

C.  l.secDelaborde. 
Vosgcs  (des),  F.  4. 
Vosges  (place  des)  F.  4. 
VriUit5re(dela),D.  3. 
Washington      (passage 

rue  du    Cbantre-St-Hu- 

nor6,  D.  3. 

Waux'hail  (cit^  du),  F.  2. 
WaUiubcrt  (place),  F.  i 
Zacharie,  £.  4. 
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